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PBEFACE  TO  VOLUME  FIFTE 


In  the  four  previous  volumes  the  author  has  described  the 
origin  and  essential  development  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  on  the  Continent ;  he  has  now  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

The  notes  will  direct  the  reader  to  the  principal  sources 
whence  the  author  has  derived  his  information.  Most  of 
them  are  well  known ;  some,  however,  had  not  been  pre- 
viously explored,  among  which  are  the  later  volumes  of  the 
State  Papers  published  by  order  of  Government,  by  a  Com- 
mission of  which  the  illustrious  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  first 
president  Three  successive  Home  Secretaries,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  the  Honourable  Mr  S.  H. 
Walpole,  have  presented  the  author  with  copies  of  the  several 
volumes  of  this  great  and  important  collection:  in  some 
instances  they  were  communicated  to  him  as  soon  as  printed, 
which  was  the  case  in  particular  mth  the  seventh  volume, 
of  which  he  has  made  much  use.  He  takes  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  sincere  gratitude  to  these  noble  Mends  of 
literature. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
was  received  with  cordiality  on  the  Continent,  but  it  has  had 
a  far  greater  number  of  readers  in  the  British  dominions 
and  in  the  United  States.    The  author  looks  upon  the  teW 
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tions  which  this  work  has  established  between  hun  and  many 
distant  Christians,  as  a  precions  reward  for  his  labours.  WiD 
Ihe  present  volume  be  received  in  those  countries  as  favoni^ 
ably  as  the  others?  A  foreigner  relating  to  the  Aiigl(H 
Baxon  race  the  history  of  their  Reformation  is  at  a  certain 
disadvantage ;  and  although  the  author  would  ratlicr  Iiave 
referred  his  readers  to  works,  whether  of  old  or  recent  date, 
by  native  writers,  all  of  them  more  competent  than  himself 
to  accomplish  this  task,  he  did  not  think  it  becoming  him 
to  shrink  from  the  undertaking. 

At  no  period  is  it  possible  to  omit  the  history  of  the  He- 
formation  in  England  from  a  general  history  of  the  Reform 
mation  of  tlic  Sixteenth  Century ;  at  the  present  crisis  it  is 
less  possible  than  ever. 

In  the  first  place,  the  English  Reformation  has  been,  and 
Btill  is,  calumniated  by  writers  of  different  parties,  who  look 
Upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  an  external  political  transfor- 
mation, and  who  thus  ignore  its  spiritual  nature.  History 
has  taught  the  author  that  it  was  essentially  a  religious 
transformation,  and  that  ^ve  must  seek  for  it  in  men  ol 
faith,  and  not,  as  is  usuahy  done,  solely  in  the  caprices  of 
the  prince,  the  ambition  of  the  nobility,  and  the  servility  of 
the  prelates.  A  faithful  recital  of  this  great  renovation 
will  perhaps  sbow  us  that  beyond  and  without  the  measures 
of  Henry  VIII.  there  was  something — everything,  so  to  speak 
—for  therein  was  the  essence  of  the  Reformation,  that  which 
makes  it  a  divine  and  imperishable  work. 

A  second  motive  forced  the  anther  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  a  true  History  of  the  English  Reformation.  An 
active  party  in  the  Episcopalian  Church  is  reviving  with 
Mai,  perseverance,  and  talent,  the  principles  of  Roman-ca- 
tholicism,  and  striving  to  impose  them  on  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  and  incessantly  attacking  the  founda- 
tions of  evangcUcal  Christianity.    A  number  of  young  men 
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in  the  aniversities,  seduced  by  that  deceitful  mirage  which 
some  of  theur  teachers  have  placed  before  their  eyes,  are 
launching  out  into  clerical  and  superstitious  theories,  and 
running  the  risk  of  falling,  sooner  or  later,  as  so  many  have 
done  already,  into  the  ever-yawning  gulf  of  Popery.  We 
must  therefore  call  to  mind  the  reforming  principles  which 
were  proclaimed  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  great 
transformation. 

The  new  position  which  the  Romish  court  is  taking  in 
England,  and  its  insolent  aggressions,  are  a  third  consid- 
eration which  seems  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  present  im- 
portance of  this  history.  It  is  good  to  call  to  mind  that 
the  primitive  Christianity  of  Great  Britain  perseveringly 
repelled  the  invasion  of  the  popedom,  and  that  after  the 
definitive  victory  of  this  foreign  power,  the  noblest  voices 
among  kings,  lords,  priests,  and  people,  boldly  protested 
against  it.  It  is  good  to  show  that,  while  the  word  of  God 
recovered  its  inalienable  rights  in  Britain,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  popedom,  agitated  by  wholly  political  interests, 
broke  of  itself  the  chain  with  which  it  had  so  long  bound 
England. — We  shall  see  in  this  volume  the  English  go- 
vernment fortifying  itself,  for  instance  under  Edward  IIL, 
against  the  invasions  of  Rome.  It  has  been  pretended  in 
our  days,  and  by  others  besides  ultra-montanists,  that  the 
papacy  is  a  purely  spiritual  power,  and  ought  to  be  opposed 
by  spiritual  arms  only.  If  the  first  part  of  this  argument 
were  true,  no  one  would  be  readier  than  ourselves  to  adopt 
the  conclusion.  God  forbid  that  any  protestant  state  should 
over  refuse  the  complctest  liberty  to  the  Roman-catholic 
doctrines.  We  certainly  wish  for  reciprocity;  we  desire 
that  ultra-montanism  should  no  longer  throw  into  prison 
the  humble  believers  who  seek  consolation  for  themselves, 
flind  for  their  friends,  in  Holy  Scripture.  But  though  a 
ieplorable  fanaticism  should  still  continue  to  tonsplant  into 


the  nineteenth  century  the  moumrul  tragedies  of  the  Middlfl 

Ages,  we  alioiilJ  persist  in  demanding  the  Tidiest  liberty, 
It  only  of  conscience,  but  of  worsliip,  for  Koman-c  a  (holies 

protestant  states.  We  shonld  asi:  ii  m  the  name  of 
Justice,  whose  immutable  laws  the  injustice  of  our  advcr- 
Baries  can  never  make  us  forget ;  we  should  ask  it  on  be- 
half of  the  final  triumpli  of  trutli ;  for  if  our  demands  proved 
onavailing,  perhaps  with  God's  help  it  might  be  otJierwise 
with  our  eiamplu.  Wlicn  two  worlds  meet  face  to  face,  in 
one  of  which  light  abounds,  and  in  the  other  darkness,  it  ia 
the  darkness  that  should  disappear  before  the  light,  and  not 
the  light  fly  from  before  the  darkness.  We  might,  go  fartfier 
than  this :  far  from  constraining  the  English  catholics  in 
anything,  we  would  rather  desire  to  help  them  to  he  freer  than 
they  are,  and  to  aid  them  in  recovering  the  rights  of  which 
the  Roman  bishop  robbed  them  in  times  posterior  to  the 
establishment  ef  the  papacy ;  for  instance,  the  election  of 
bishops  and  pastors,  which  belongs  to  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  Indeed,  Cyprian,  writing  to  a  bishop  of  Rome  (Cor- 
nelius), demanded  three  elements  to  secure  the  legitimacy  of 
episcopal  election :  "  Tlie  call  of  God,  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  consent  of  the  co-bishops."*  And  the  coui^ 
cil  of  Rome,  in  1080,  said  ;  "  Let  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
with  the  consent  of  the  apostolic  see  or  of  their  metropolitan, 

it  their  bishop."^  In  our  days, — days  distinguished  by 
g;reat  liberty, — sliall  the  church  be  less  free  than  it  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages? 

But  if  we  do  not  fear  to  claim  for  Roman-cathoUcs  tlie 
rights  of  the  church  of  the  first  ages,  and  a  greater  liberty 
than  what  they  now  posaeaa,  even  in  the  very  scat  of  the 
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popedom,  are  we  therefore  to  say  that  the  state,  whether 
under  Edward  III.  or  in  later  times,  should  oppose  no  barrier 
against  Romish  aggressions  ?  If  it  is  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  popery  to  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  religion,  and  enter 
into  the  field  of  policy,  why  should  it  be  thought  strange  for 
the  state  to  defend  itself,  when  attacked  upon  its  own 
ground  ?  Can  the  state  have  no  need  of  precautions  against 
a  power  which  has  pretended  to  be  paramount  over  Eng« 
land,  which  gave  its  crown  to  a  French  monarch,  which 
obtained  an  oath  of  vassalage  from  an  English  king,  and 
which  lays  down  as  its  first  dogma  its  infallibility  and  im- 
mutability ? 

And  it  was  not  only  under  Edward  III.  and  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  that  Rome  encroached  on  royalty ;  it  has 
happened  in  modem  times  also.  M.  Mignet  has  recently 
brought  to  light  some  remarkable  facts.  On  the  28th  of 
June  1570,  a  letter  from  Saint  Pius  V.  was  presented  to  the 
catholic  king  Philip  II.  by  an  agent  just  arrived  from  Rome. 
"  Our  dear  son,  Robert  Ridolfi,**  says  the  writer,  "  will  ex- 
plain (God  willing)  to  your  majesty  certain  matters  which 

concern  not  a  little  the  honour  of  Almighty  God We 

conjure  yojur  majesty  to  take  into  your  serious  consideration 
the  matter  which  he  will  lay  before  you,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  all  the  means  your  majesty  may  judge  most  proper 
for  its  execution."  The  pope's  "dear  son,"  accordingly, 
explained  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Philip  to  receive  his  communicatior,  "that  it  was  proposed 
to  kill  queen  Elizabeth  ;  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  made 
in  London,  because  it  was  the  seat  of  heresy,  but  during  one 

of  her  journeys;  and  that  a  certain  James  G would 

undertake  it."  The  same  day  the  council  met  and  deliberated 
on  Elizabeth's  assassination.  Philip  declared  his  willing- 
aess  to  undertake  the  foul  deed  recommended  by  his  holi- 
ness ;  but  an  it  would  be  an  expensive  business,  his  ministers 


hinted  to  the  nuncio  that  the  pope  ought  to  famish  the  monejr. 

This  horrible  hut  instructive  recilal  will  be  found  with  all  its 
details  in  the  Hhtoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  hj  M.  Mignet,  vol.  ii. 
p.  159,  etc.  It  is  true  that  these  things  took  place  in  the 
(ixteenlh  century;  hut  the  Romish  church  has  canonized 
this  priestly  murderer,  an  lionour  conferred  on  a  very  small 
numher  of  popes,  and  the  canonization  took  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century.*    This  is  not  a  very  distant  date. 

And  these  theories,  so  calculated  to  trouble  nations,are  still 
to  be  metwith  in  thenineteenth  century.  At  this  very  moment 
there  are  writers  asserting  principles  under  cover  of  which 
the  pope  may  interfere  in  affairs  of  state.  The  kings  of 
Europe,  terrified  by  the  deplorable  outbreaks  of  1848,  ap- 
pear almost  everywhere  ready  to  support  the  court  of  Rome 
by  arras ;  and  ultra-montaniam  takes  advantage  of  this  to 
proclaim  once  more,  "  that  the  popedom  is  above  the  monar- 
chy; that  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  inferior(the  king)  to  obey  the 
superior ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superior  (the  pope)  to  de- 
pose the  sovereigns  who  abuse  their  power,  and  to  condemn 
the  subjects  who  resist  it;  and,  finally,  that  this  public  law 
of  Christian  Europe,  abolished  by  the  ambition  of  sove- 
reigns or  the  insubordination  of  peoples,  shoiild  be  revived." 
Such  are  the  theories  now  professed  not  only  by  priests 

I  but  by  influential  laymen,  f  To  this  opinion  belong,  at 
the  present  hour,  all  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Roman- 
ism, and  this  alone  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  popery.  And  accordingly  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  party  will  triumph,  unless  we  oppose 
it  with  all  the  forces  of  the  human  understanding,  of  reli- 
gious and  political  liberty,  and  above  all,  of  the  word  of 


'  ActsoindiiiBiitiaiiia  S.  Pli.  V.    Romie,  17'20,  rotio, 
+  Sea  in  particular  Le  Cal/ioIieuime,lB  Liblralisraeel  li  Simaliame,tni 
other  wrilin)»  of  DouoBo  Cortes,  mirqiiis  of  Valile^-araas.ono  of  ihamosl 
dblluxuishod  msmbera  of  tho  aomililuliBual  party  ip  Spain. 
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GocL  The  most  disdnguisbed  organ  of  pnMic  opinion  in 
France,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  these  ultramontane  doc- 
trines, said  not  long  ago  of  this  party :  "  In  its  eyes  there 
exists  but  one  real  authority  in  the  world,  that  of  the  pope. 
All  questions,  not  only  religious  but  moral  and  political,  are 
amenable  to  one  tribunal,  supreme  and  infallible,  the  pope's. 
The  pope  has  the  right  to  absolve  subjects  of  their  oath  of 
fidelity;  subjects  have  the  right  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  prince  when  he  rebels  against  the  decisions  of  the  holy 
see.  This  is  the  social  and  political  theory  of  the  Middle 
Ages."* 

Since  the  popedom  asserts  claims  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, the  church  and  the  state  ought  to  resist  it,  each  in  its 
own  sphere,  and  with  its  peculiar  arms:  the  church  (by 
which  I  mean  the  believers),  solely  with  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  state  with  such  institutions  as  are  calculated  to 
secure  its  independence.  What  I  the  church  is  bound  to  de- 
fend what  belongs  to  the  church,  and  the  state  is  not  to 
defend  what  belongs  to  the  state?  If  robbers  should  en- 
deavour to  plunder  two  houses,  would  it  be  just  and  chari- 
table for  one  neighbour  to  say  to  the  other,  ^'  I  must  defend 
my  house,  but  yon  must  let  yours  be  stripped?^  If  the 
pope  desires  to  have  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
or  any  other  religious  doctrine,  preached,  let  the  fullest 
liberty  be  granted  him,  and  let  him  build  as  many  churches 
as  he  pleases  to  do  it  in :  we  claim  this  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage. But  if  the  pope,  like  Saint  Pius,  desires  to  kill  the 
Queen  of  England,  or  at  least  (for  no  pope  in  our  days,  were 
he  even  saint  enough  to  be  canonized,  would  conceive  such 
an  idea),  if  the  pope  desires  to  infringe  in  any  way  on 
the  rights  of  the  state,  then  let  the  state  resist  him  with 
tried  wisdom  and  unshaken  firmness.  Let  us  beware  of  an 
ultra-spiritualism  which  forgets  the  lessons  of  history,  and 

*  Journal  des  D^ats,  18th  January  186S. 
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OTerlooks  the  rights  of  kiDga  aod  pcoplca.  When  it  is 
found  among  theologians,  it  is  an  error;  ii)  stalcsmen,  it  is 
a  danger. 

Finally,  and  this  consideration  revives  our  hopes,  there  is 
a  fourth  motive  which  gives  at  this  time  a  particular  im- 
portance to  the  history  we  are  ahout  to  relate.  Tlie  Refor- 
mation is  now  entering  upon  a  new  phasis.  The  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  had  died  away  during  tite 
Eeventeenth  and  eighteenth,  and  it  was  often  to  churches 
which  had  lost  every  spark  of  life  that  the  historian  had 
then  to  recount  the  narrative  of  this  great  revival.  This  is 
the  case  no  longer.  After  three  centuries,  a  new  and  a 
greater  movement  is  succeeding  that  which  we  describe  in 
these  volumes.  The  principles  of  the  rcligioia  regeneration, 
which  God  accomplished  three  hundred  years  ago,  are  now 
carried  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  the  greatest  energy. 
The  task  of  the  sixteenth  century  lives  attain  in  the  nine- 
teenth, bnt  more  emancipated  from  the  temporal  power, 
more  spiritual,  more  general ;  and  it  is  the  Auglo-Sason 
race  that  God  chiefly  employs  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
nniversal  work.  The  English  Reformation  acquires  there- 
fore, in  our  days,  a  special  importance.  If  the  Keformation 
of  Germany  was  the  foundation  of  the  building,  that  of  En^ 
land  was  its  crowning  stone. 

The  work  bcgua  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  renewed  ii. 
the  times  of  the  reformers,  should  be  resumed  in  our  days 
with  a  holy  enthusiasm ;  and  this  work  is  very  simple  and 
very  beautiful,  for  it  consists  in  estahlishing  the  throne  oi 
Jesus  Christ  both  in  the  church  and  on  earth. 

Evangelical  faith  does  not  place  on  the  throne  of  thechurch 
either  human  reason  or  religious  conscicntionsness,  as  some 
Would  have  it;  but  It  sets  thereon  Jesus  Clirist,  who  is 
both  the  knowledge  taught  and  the  doctor  who  teaches  it ; 
who  eitplains  his  word  hy  the  word,  and  by  the  light  of  his 
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Holy  Spirit ;  who  bj  it  bears  witness  to  the  truth,  that  is 
to  say,  to  his  redemption,  and  teaches  the  essential  laws 
which  should  regulate  the  inner  life  of  his  disciples.  Evan- 
gelical faith  appeals  to  the  understanding,  to  the  heart,  and 
to  the  will  of  every  Christian,  only  to  impose  on  them  the 
duty  to  submit  to  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  to  listen, 
believe,  love,  comprehend,  and  act,  as  God  requires. 

Evangelical  faith  does  not  place  on  the  throne  of  the 
church  the  civil  power,  or  the  secular  magistrate;  but  it 
sets  thereon  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  said,  I  am  King ;  who 
imparts  to  his  subjects  the  principle  of  life,  who  establishes 
his  kingdom  here  on  earth,  and  preserves  and  develops  it ; 
and  who,  directing  all  mortal  events,  is  now  making  the 
progressive  conquest  of  the  world,  until  he  shall  exercise  io 
person  his  divine  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  his  glory. 

Finally,  evangelical  faith  does  not  place  on  the  throne  of 
the  church  priests,  councils,  doctors,  or  their  traditions, — or 
that  vice-God  {veri  Dei  vicem  gerit  in  terrisj  as  the 
Komish  gloss  has  it),  that  infallible  pontiff,  who,  reviving  the 
errors  of  the  pagans,  ascribes  salvation  to  the  forms  of 
worship  and  to  the  meritorious  works  of  men.  It  sets 
thereon  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  High-priest  of  his  people, 
the  God-man,  who,  by  an  act  of  his  free  love,  bore  in  our 
stead,  in  his  atoning  sacrifice,  the  penalty  of  sin ; — ^who  has 
taken  away  the  curse  from  our  heads,  and  thus  become  the 
creator  of  a  new  race. 

Such  is  the  essential  work  of  that  Christianity,  which  the 
apostolic  age  transmitted  to  the  reformers,  and  which  it  now 
transmits  to  the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  the  thoughts  of  great  numbers  are  led  astray  in  the 
midst  of  ceremonies,  priests,  human  lucubrations,  pontifical 
fables,  and  philosophic  reveries,  and  are  driven  to  and  fro  in 
the  dust  of  this  world,  evangelical  faith  rises  even  to  heaveii) 
and  falls  prostrate  before  Him  who  sitteth  on  tb&  tluratL^ 
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The  Reformation  is  Jesus  Christ 

"Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go,  if  not  nnto  thee?^  Lei 
others  follow  the  devices  of  their  imaginations,  or  prostrate 
Chemselyes  before  traditional  superstitions,  or  kiss  the  feet  of 
a  sinful  man 0  King  of  glory,  we  desire  but  Thee  aIoim 

Eattx-Yivibs,  QBinnrA,  March  1S58. 
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Those  heavenly  powers  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the 
church  since  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  awoke  from  their 
slumber  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  this  awakening  called 
the  modern  times  into  existence.  The  church  was  created 
anew,  and  from  that  regeneration  have  flowed  the  great  de- 
velopments of  literature  and  science,  of  morality,  liberty, 
and  industry,  which  at  present  characterize  the  nations  of 
Christendom.  None  of  these  things  would  have  existed 
without  the  Reformation.  Whenever  society  enters  upon  a 
new  era,  it  requires  the  baptism  of  faith.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  God  gave  to  man  this  consecration  from  on  high  by 
leading  him  back  from  mere  outward  profession  and  the 

mechanism  of  works  to  an  inward  and  lively  faith* 
VOL.  r.  2 


This  transformation  was  not  effected  witliout  stniggleB — 
struggles  wliicli  presented  at  first  a  remarkable  unity.  On 
tlie  day  of  battle  one  anil  the  same  feeling  animatod  every 
boBOm  :  after  the  victory  tliey  became  divided.  Unity  of  faith 
imieed  remained,  but  the  diiference  of  nationalities  brought 
into  tlie  church  a  diversity  of  forms.  Of  this  we  are  about 
to  witncbS  a  striking  example.  The  Reformation,  which 
liad  begun  its  triumphal  march  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  continent,  was  des- 
tined to  receive  new  strength  by  the  conversion  of  a  ccl&- 
brated  country,  long  known  as  the  Isle  of  Saints.  This 
island  was  to  add  its  banner  to  the  trophy  of  Protestantism, 
but  that  banner  preserved  ils  distinctive  colours.  "Wlien 
England  became  reformed,  a  puissant  individualism  joined 
its  might  to  the  great  unity. 

If  we  search  for  the  characteristics  of  the  British  Refor- 
mation, we  shall  find  that,  beyond  any  other,  they  vrere  social, 
national,  and  tmly  human.  There  is  no  people  among 
whom  the  Reformation  has  produced  to  the  same  degree 
that  morality  and  order,  that  liberty,  public  spirit,  and  ac- 
tivity, which  are  the  very  essence  of  a  nation's  greatnesa 
Just  as  the  papacy  has  degraded  the  Spanish  peninsula,  has 
the  gospel  cxal  d  the  British  islands.  Hence  the  stud} 
ppon  which  wo  are  entering  possesses  an  interest  peculiar 
to  itself. 

In  order  that  this  study  may  be  useful,  it  should  have  a 
charac  ofun'  rsality.  To  confine  the  history  of  a  people 
within  I  e  sp  of  a  few  years,  or  even  of  a  century,  would 
depri  1  I  o  y  of  both  truth  and  life.  We  might  in- 
deed 1  d  0  s  chronicles,  and  legends,  but  there 
would  be  0  1  0  y  History  is  a  wonderful  organization, 
no  pa  ol  h  h  an  be  retrenched.  To  understand  the 
|)rcscn  wo  mu  k  ow  the  past.  Society,  like  man  him- 
ailf,  has  s  nfd  y  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age.  Ancient 
or  Pagan  bo<  e  h  eh  had  spent  its  infancy  in  the  East 
in  the  midst  of  the  aniihellenic  races,  had  its  youth  in  the 
animated  epoch  of  the  Greeks,  its  manhood  in  the  stem 
period  of  Roman  greatness,  and  its  old  age  under  the  decline 
of  the  empire.    Modern  society  has  passed  through  analo- 
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gous  stages :  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  attained  that 
of  the  full-grown  man.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
destinies  of  the  church  in  England,  from  the  earliest  times 
of  Christianity.  These  long  and  distant  preparations  are 
one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  reformation. 

Before  the  sixteenth  century  this  church  had  passed 
through  two  great  phases. 

The  first  was  that  of  its  formation — the  second  that  of  its 
corruption. 

In  its  formation  it  was  oriento-apostolical. 

In  its  corruption  it  was  successively  national-papistical 
and  royal-papistical. 

After  these  two  degrees  of  decline  came  the  last  and  great 
phasis  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  vessels  were 
frequently  sailing  to  the  savage  shores  of  Britain  from  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Alexandria,  or  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Gaul,  Among  the  merchants  busied  in  calculat- 
ing the  profits  they  could  make  upon  the  produce  of  the 
East  with  which  their  ships  were  laden,  would  occasionally 
be  found  a  few  pious  men  from  the  banks  of  the  Meander  or 
the  Ilermus,  conversing  peacefully  with  one  another  about 
the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  saving  by  these  glad  tidings 
the  pagans  towards  whom  they  were  steering.  It  would 
appear  that  some  British  prisoners  of  war,  having  learnt 
to  know  Christ  during  their  captivity,  bore  also  to  theii 
fellow-countrymen  the  knowledge  of  this  Saviour.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  some  Christian  soldiers,  the  Corneliuses  of  those 
imperial  armies  whose  advanced  posts  reached  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland,  desirous  of  more  lasting  conquests,  may 
have  read  to  the  people  whom  they  had  subdued,  the  writings 
of  Matthew,  John,  and  Paul.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to 
know  whether  one  of  these  first  converts  was,  according  to 
tradition,  a  prince  named  Lucius.  It  is  certain  that  the 
tidings  of  the  Son  of  man,  crucified  and  raised  again,  undei 
Tiberius,  spread  through  these  islands  more  rapidly  than  the 
lominion  of  the  emperors,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the 


seccnd  century  many  churches  worshipped  Christ  beyond 

the  walla  of  Adriim  ;  in  those  mountains,  forests,  and  west- 
em  isles,  which  for  centuries  past  the  Druids  had  Riled  with 
their  mysteries  and  their  sacrifices,  and  on  which  even  the 
Roman  eagles  had  never  stooped*  Tlieae  churches  were 
fottned  after  the  eastern  type :  the  Britons  would  have  re- 
fused to  receive  the  type  of  that  Rome  whoso  yoke  they 


The  JirsC  thing  which  the  British  Christians  received  from 
the  capital  of  the  empire  was  persecution.  But  Diocletian, 
by  striking  the  disc.iples  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Britain,  only  in- 
creased Iheir  number.-^'  Many  Christians  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  took  refuge  in  Siiotland,  where  they  raised 
their  humble  roofs,  and  under  the  name  of  Culdees  prayed 
for  the  salvation  of  their  protectors.  When  the  surrounding 
pagans  saw  the  lioliiiess  of  these  raen  of  God,  they  aban- 
doned in  great  numbers  their  sacred  oaks,  their  mysterious 
Caverns,  and  their  blood-stained  altars,  and  obeyed  the  gentle 
voice  of  the  Gospel.  After  the  death  of  these  pious  refugees, 
their  cells  were  Iraiisformed  into  houses  of  prayer,}  In  305 
Constantius  Chloms  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Ciesars, 
and  put  an  end  to  Uie  persecution. 

Tlie  Christianity  which  was  brought  to  these  people  by 
merchants,  soldiers,  or  missionaries,  although  not  the  eccle- 
siastical cutholicistn  already  creeping  into  life  in  the  Roman 
empire,  was  not  the  primitive  evangelism  of  the  apostles. 
The  East  and  the  South  could  only  give  to  the  North  of 
what  they  possessed.  The  mere  human  period  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  creative  and  miraculous  period  of  the  church. 
After  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  had  produced  the  apostolic  age,  the  church  had  been 
left  to  the  inward  power  of  the  word  and  of  the  Comforter. 
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But  Christians  did  not  generally  comprehend  the  spiritual 
life  to  which  they  were  called.  God  had  been  pleased  to 
giye  them  a  divine  religion ;  and  this  they  gradually  assi- 
milated more  and  more  to  the  religions  of  human  origin. 
Instead  of  saying,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  word  of 
God  first,  and  through  it  the  doctrine  and  the  Life — the  doc- 
trine and  the  life,  and  through  them  the  forms ;  they  said, 
forms  first,  and  salvation  by  these  forms.  They  ascribed  to 
bishops  a  power  which  belongs  only  to  Holy  Scripture. 
Instead  of  ministers  of  the  word,  they  desired  to  have 
priests ;  instead  of  an  inward  sacrifice,  a  sacrifi(*«  offered  on 
the  altar;  and  costly  temples  instead  of  a  living  church. 
They  began  to  seek  in  men,  in  ceremonies,  and  in  holy 
places,  what  they  could  find  only  in  the  Word  and  in  the 
lively  faith  of  the  children  of  God.  In  this  maijner  evan- 
gelical religion  gave  place  to  Catholicism,  and  by  gradual 
degeneration  in  after-years  Catholicism  gave  birth  to  popery. 

This  grievous  transformation  took  place  more  particularly 
in  the  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  Italy.  Britain  was  at  first 
comparatively  exempt.  At  the  very  time  that  the  savage 
Plots  and  Scots,  rushing  from  their  heathen  homes,  were 
devastating  the  country,  spreading  terror  on  all  sides,  and 
reducing  the  people  to  slavery,  we  discover  here  and  there 
some  humble  Christian  receiving  salvation  not  by  a  clerical 
sacramentalism,  but  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
heart.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  meet  with  an 
illustrious  example  of  such  conversions. 

On  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Clyde,  not  far  from  Glas- 
gow, in  the  Christian  village  of  Bonavern,  now  Kilpatrick, 
a  little  boy,  of  tender  heart,  lively  temperament,  and  inde- 
fatigable activity,  passed  the  earlier  days  of  his  life.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  372  a.d.,  of  a  British  family,  and 
was  named  Succat.*  His  father,  Calpurnius,  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Bonavern,  a  simple-hearted  pious  man,  and  his 
mother,  Conchessa,  sister  to  the  celebrated  Martin,  arch- 
bishop of  Tours,-{-  and  a  woman  superior  to  the  majority  of 

*  Id  baptismo  baud  Patricium  eed  Succat  a  parentious  fuisM  dictuiv 
Usser.  Brit.  Kccl.  Autiq.  p.  428. 
f  Martini  Turonam  archiepiseopi  consanguineam.    Ibid* 
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her  Bei,  had  endeavoured  to  instil  into  !iis  heart  the  doc- 
trines or  Christianity  ;  but  Suceat  did  not  understand  them. 
He  was  fond  of  pleasure,  and  delighted  to  be  the  leader  of 
his  youthful  companions.  In  the  midst  of  his  frivolities,  he 
committed  a  serious  fault. 

Some  few  years  later,  his  parents  having  quitted  Scot- 
laud  and  settled  in  Armorica  (Bretagne),  a  terrible  calamity 
befell  them.  One  day  as  Succat  was  playing  near  the  sea- 
shore with  two  of  his  sisters,  some  Irish  pirates,  commanded 
by  O'Neal,  carried  them  all  three  off  to  their  boats,  and  sold 
them  in  Ireland  to  the  petty  chieftain  of  some  pagan  clan, 
Succat  was  sent  into  the  fields  to  keep  swine.*  It  was  while 
alone  in  these  solitary  pastures,  without  priest  and  without 
temple,  that  the  young  slave  called  to  mind  the  Divine 
lessons  which  his  pious  mother  had  so  often  read  to  him. 
The  fault  which  he  had  committed  pressed  heavily  night 
and  day  upon  his  soul :  he  groaned  in  heart,  and  wept. 
He  turned  repenting  towards  that  meek  Saviour  of  whom 
Conchessa  had  so  often  spoken  ;  he  fell  at  His  knees  in  that 
heathen  land,  and  imagined  !ic  felt  the  arms  of  a  father 
uplifting  the  prodigal  son.  Succat  was  then  born  from  on 
high,  but  by  an  agent  so  spiritual,  so  internal,  that  he  knew 
rot  "  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."  Tlic  gospel 
ivas  written  wi'Ii  the  finger  of  God  on  the  tablets  of  his  heart. 
"  I  was  sixteen  years  old,"  said  he,  "  and  knew  not  the  true 
God;  but  in  that  strange  land  the  Lord  opened  my  unbelieving 
eyes,  and,  althongh  late,  I  called  my  sins  to  mind,  and  was 
converted  with  my  whole  heart  to  the  Lord  my  God,  who 
regarded  my  low  estate,  had  pity  on  my  youth  and  ignor- 
ance, and  consoled  me  as  a  father  consoles  his  children. "■{■ 

Such  words  as  these  from  the  lips  of  a  swineherd  in  the 
green  pastures  of  Ireland  set  clearly  before  us  the  Christianity 
which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  converted  many  souli 
in  the  British  isles.  In  after-years,  Rome  established  the 
dominion  of  the  priest  and  salvation  by  fonns,  Independently 
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+  Et  ibi  DmniuuB  a[i«r 

uem  delicU  men,  Et  nt  Ca 

avBiterer  toto  «»dB  &d  Daminoia  Deom 
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•f  the  dispositions  of  the  heart ;  but  the  primitive  religion  of 
these  celebrated  islands  was  that  living  Christiamity  whose 
substance  is  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  power  ig 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  herdsman  from  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde  was  then  undergoing  those  experiences  which 
so  many  evangelical  Christians  in  those  countries  have  sub- 
sequently undergone.  "  The  love  of  God  increased  more 
and  more  in  me,"  said  he,  ^^  with  faith  and  the  fear  of  His 
name.  The  Spirit  urged  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  poured 
forth  as  many  as  a  hundred  prayers  in  one  day.  And  even 
during  the  night,  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mountains  where 
I  kept  my  flock,  the  rain,  and  snow,  and  frost,  and  sufferings 
which  I  endured,  excited  me  to  seek  after  God.  At  that 
•  time,  I  felt  not  the  indifference  which  now  I  feel :  the  Spirit 
fermented  in  my  heart."*  Evangelical  faith  even  tlien  ex- 
isted in  the  British  islands  in  the  person  of  this  slave,  and 
of  some  few  Christians  born  again,  like  him,  from  on  high. 

Twice  a  captive  and  twice  rescued,  Succat,  after  returning 
to  his  family,  felt  an  irresistible  appeal  in  his  heart.  It  was 
his  duty  to  carry  the  gospel  to  those  Irish  pagans  among 
whom  he  had  found  Jesus  Christ.  His  parents  and  his  friends 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  detain  him ;  the  same  ardent  desire 
pursued  him  in  his  dreams.  During  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night  he  fancied  he  heard  voices  calling  to  him  from  the 
dark  forests  of  Erin:  "Come,  holy  child,  and  walk  once 
more  among  us."  He  awoke  in  tears,  his  breast  filled  with 
the  keenest  emotion.f  He  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  his 
parents,  and  rushed  forth — ^not  as  heretofore  with  his  play- 
fellows, when  he  would  climb  the  summit  of  some  lofty  hill 
— but  with  a  heart  full  of  charity  in  Christ.  He  departed  ; 
"  It  was  not  done  of  my  own  strength,"  said  he ;  "  it  was 
God  who  overcame  all." 

Succat,  afterwards  known  as  Saint  Patrick,  and  to  which 
name,  as  to  that  of  Saint  Peter  and  other  servants  of  God, 

*  Ut  cttam  in  sylvis  ct  raonte  manebam,  et  ante  lucem  excitabar  ad 

oratiuiiem  per  nivem,  per  ^elu,  per  pluviam quia  tunc  Spiritus  m  me 

Cervebat.    Patr.  Confess.  Usser.  432. 

t  Valde  compunctas  sum  corde  et  sio  expergefactus.  Pair.  Confess 
Usser.  433. 
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many  supeisliHonB  have  been  attached,  retnined  to  Ireland, 
but  withoDt  visiting  Home,  aa  an  liistoriitn  of  the  twelflii 
century  haa  asstTled.*  Ever  active,  prompt,  and  iiigenions, 
he  collected  tlie  pag'an  tribes  in  the  fields  by  beat  of  diunij 
ftnd  then  narrated  to  tliein  in  their  own  tongue  the  bistoiy 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Erelong  his  simple  recitals  exercised  a 
divine  power  over  their  rude  hearts,  and  many  souls  were 
converted,  not  by  external  sacraments  or  by  the  worship  of 
images,  but  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  The  son 
of  a  chieftain  whom  Patrick  calls  Benignns,  leamt  from  him 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  and  was  destined  to  succeed  him. 
The  court  bard,  Dubrach  Mac  Valubair,  no  longer  sang 
druidical  hymns,  bnt  canticles  addressed  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Patrick  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  errors  of  the  time; 
perhaps  he  believed  in  pious  miracles  ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  gospel  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  British  church.  The  time  no  doubt  will  come  when 
Ireland  will  again  feel  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
hsd  once  converted  it  by  the  ministrations  of  a  Scotchman. 
Shortly  before  the  evangeliscation  of  Patrick  in  Ireland,  a 
Briton  named  Pelagius,  having  visited  Italy,  Africa,  and 
Palestine,  began  to  teach  a  strange  doctrine.  Desirous  ol 
making  head  against  the  moral  indifference  into  which  most 
of  the  Christians  in  those  countries  had  fallen,  and  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
British  austerity,  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  ex- 
tolled free-will,  and  maintained  that,  if  man  made  use  of  all 
the  powers  of  his  nature,  he  would  attain  perfection.  We 
do  not  find  that  he  taught  these  opinions  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  but  from  the  continent,  where  he  disseminated  them, 
they  Boou  reached  Britain.  The  British  churches  refused 
to  receive  this  "  perverse  doctrine,"  their  historian  tells  us, 
"and  to  blaspheme  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ." ■}■  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  held  the  strict  doctrine  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine :  they  believed  indeed  thai  man  has  need  of  an  inward 


-f-  Vorum  Briiuniii  earn  ueque  snacipera  doKmii  perveranm,  grattuv 
Cluiiiti  bluspheaiando  nulUtemis  lelleat.  Bed».  Hist.  Angi,  lib.  i.  en 
«ti.  et  Hi. 
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ehange,  and  that  this  the  divine  power  alone  can  effect ;  hul 
like  the  churches  of  Asia,  from  which  they  had  spning,  they 
seem  to  have  conceded  something  to  our  natural  strength  in 
the  work  of  conversion ;  and  Pelagius,  with  a  good  inten- 
tion it  would  appear,  went  still  further.  However  th^t  may 
be,  these  churches,  strangers  to  the  controversy,  were  unac- 
quainted with  all  its  subtleties.  Two  Gaulish  bishops,  Ger- 
manus  and  Lupus,  came  to  their  aid,  and  those  who  had 
been  perverted  returned  into  the  way  of  truth.* 

Shortly  after  this,  events  of  great  importance  took  place 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  light  of  faith  disappeared  in  pro- 
found night.  In  449,  Ilengist  and  Horsa,  with  their  Saxon 
followers,  being  invited  by  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  aid 
them  against  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  soon 
turned  their  swords  against  the  people  they  had  come  to 
assist  Christianity  was  driven  back  with  the  Britons  into 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  wild  moors  of  Northumber- 
land and  Cornwall.  Many  British  families  remained  in  the 
midst  of  the  conquerors,  but  without  exercising  any  religious 
influence  over  them.  While  the  conquering  races,  settled 
at  Paris,  Ravenna,  or  Toledo,  gradually  laid  aside  their 
paganism  and  savage  manners,  the  barbarous  customs  o( 
the  Saxons  prevailed  unmoderated  throughout  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy,  and  in  every  quarter  temples  to  Thor  rose 
above  the  churches  in  which  Jesus  Christ  had  been  wor- 
shipped. Gaul  and  the  south  of  Europe,  which  still  exhib- 
ited to  the  eyes  of  the  barbarians  the  last  vestiges  of  Ro- 
man grandeur,  alone  had  the  power  of  inspiring  some  degree 
of  respect  in  the  formidable  Germans,  and  of  transforming 
their  faith.  From  this  period,  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
even  the  converted  Goths,  looked  at  this  island  with  unut- 
terable dread.  The  soil,  said  they,  is  covered  with  ser- 
pents ;  the  air  is  thick  with  deadly  exhalations  ;  the  souls  of 
the  departed  are  transported  thither  at  midnight  from  the 
shores  of  Gaul.  Ferrymen,  and  sons  of  Erebus  and  Night, 
admit  these  invisible  shades  into  their  boats,  and  listen,  with  a 
shudder,  to  their  mysterious  whisperings.    England,  whence 

*  Deprayati  viam  correctionifi  agnoBcereut.    Beda,  Hist.  Angl.,  lib.  i. 
sap.  ZYii.  et  xzi. 
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light  was  one  day  to  be  shed  over  the  habitable  globe,  v 
dien  the  trysting-place  of  tbe  dead.  And  yet  the  Christianity 
of  tfie  Britiah  isles  was  not  to  be  anniliilated  by  these  bar- 
barian invasions ;  it  possessed  a  strength  which  rendered  it 
capable  of  energetic  resistance. 

In  one  of  the  cliurehea  formed  by  Succat's  preaching, 
there  arose  about  two  centuries  after  him  a  pious  man 
named  Columha,  son  of  Feidlimyd,  the  son  of  Fergus. 
Valuing  the  cross  of  Christ  more  highly  than  the  royal 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  he  resolved  to  devote  hlm- 
Helf  to  the  King  of  heaven.  Shall  he  not  repay  to  the 
country  of  Suecat  what  Succat  had  imparted  to  his  ?  "  I 
will  go,"  said  he,  "  and  preach  the  word  of  God  in  Scot- 
land;"* for  the  word  of  God  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  hier- 
arcLism  was  then  the  converting  agency.  The  grandson  ol 
Fergus  communicated  the  zeal  wliich  animated  him  to  the 
hearts  of  several  feUow-christians.  They  repaired  to  the 
seashore,  and  cutting  down  the  pliant  branches  of  the 
osier,  constructed  a  frail  bark,  which  they  covered  with  ihe 
skins  of  beasts.  In  this  rude  boat  they  embarked  in  the 
year  5G5,  and  after  being  driven  to  and  fro  on  the  ocean,  the 
little  missionary  band  reached  the  waters  of  the  Hebrides. 
Columba  landed  near  the  barren  rocks  of  AIull,  to  the  south 
of  the  basaltic  caverns  of  StaiFa,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  a 
small  island,  afterwards  known  as  lona  or  IcolnikiU,  "  the 
island  of  Columha's  cell."  Some  Christian  Culdecs,  driven 
out  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Picta  and  Scots,  had  already 
found  a  refuge  in  the  same  retired  spot.  Here  the  mission- 
aries erected  a  chapel,  whose  walls,  it  is  said,  still  exist 
among  the  stalely  ruins  of  a  latej  age.f  Some  authors 
have  placed  Colnmba  in  the  first  rank  after  the  apostles.j 
True,  we  do  not  find  in  him  the  faith  of  a  Paul  or  a  John; 
but  he  lived  as  in  the  sight  of  God;  he  mortified  the  llesh, 
and  slept  on  the  ground  with  a  stone  for  las  pillow.     Amid 

•  Fra^icalurua  vprbum  Dei.     Usaer.  Antiq,  p,  35!l. 
t  I  *iei[sd  lD],a  in   MUJ  with  Dr  PilHck  M'Farlan,  and  bhv  thcM 
mina.    Odu  purtion  of  tUe  buildinx  saeiuB  to  be  of  priuutiTe  uoliileft 

t  NulK  post  apoBtoIos  aecundiu.    Notker. 
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this  tsolemn  scenery,  and  among  customs  so  rude,  the  form 
of  the  missionary,  illumined  by  a  light  from  heaven,  shone 
with  love,  and  manifested  the  joy  and  serenity  of  his  heart.  * 
Although  subject  to  the  same  passions  as  ourselves,  he 
wrestled  against  his  weakness,  and  would  not  have  one 
moment  lost  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  prayed  and  read, 
he  wrote  and  taught,  he  preached  and  redeemed  the  time." 
With  indefatigable  activity  he  went  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  The  king  of  the  Picts  was 
converted,  as  were  also  many  of  his  people ;  precious  manu- 
scripts were  conveyed  to  lona;  a  school  of  theology  was 
founded  there,  in  which  the  word  was  studied ;  and  many 
received  through  faith  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Erelong  a  missionary  spirit  breathed  over  this 
ocean  rock,  so  justly  named  "  the  light  of  the  western  world." 
The  Judaical  sacerdotalism  which  was  beginning  to  ex- 
tend in  the  Christian  church  found  no  support  in  lona. 
They  had  forms,  but  not  to  them  did  they  look  for  life.  It 
was  the  Holy  Ghost,  Columba  maintained,  that  made  a  ser- 
vant of  God.  When  the  youth  of  Caledonia  assembled 
around  the  elders  on  these  savage  shores,  or  in  their  humble 
chapel,  these  ministers  of  the  Lord  would  say  to  them: 
"The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith. f  Throw 
aside  all  merit  of  works,  and  look  for  salvation  to  the  grace 
of  God  alone,  t  Beware  of  a  religion  which  consists  of  out- 
ward observances :  it  is  better  to  keep  your  heart  pure  be- 
fore God  than  to  abstain  from  meats.  §  One  alone  is  youi 
head,  Jesus  Christ.  Bishops  and  presbyters  are  equal ;  || 
they  should  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  and  have  their 
children  in  subjection."^ 

*  Qui  de  prosapia  regali  claruit, 
Sed  morum  gratia  magis  emicuit. 

Usser.  Antiq.  p.  360. 
+  Prolatis  Sanctao  ScriptursB  testimoniis.    Adoron.  1.  i.  c.  22. 
X  Bishop  Munter,  Altbritische  Kirche.    Stud,  und  Krit.  vi.  745. 
§  Meliores  sunt  ergo  qui  non  magiio  opere  jejuuant,  cor  intriiisecus 
Bitidum  coram  Deo  soUicite  servantes.     (Jildas  iu  ejusd.  Synod.  Ap- 
pend. 

|]  In  Hibernia  episcopi  et  presbyteri  unnm  sunt.     Ekkehardi  liber, 
Arx.  Geschichte  von  S.  Gall.  i.  267. 
^  Patrem  habui  Calpornium  djnc^rnTP  fli:^m  or^vd  ni  Pititl  Pre<Sv. 
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The  sages  of  lona  knew  nothing  of  transnbatantiation  or 
of  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  of 
aaiicular  confession,  or  of  prayers  to  the  dead,  or  tapers,  oi 
incense;  they  celebratetl  Easter  on  a  different  day  from 
Borne;*  synodal  assemblies  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  the  papal  supremacy  was  nnttnown.-^-  The  sun 
of  the  gospel  shone  upon  tliese  wild  and  distant  shores.  In 
after-years,  It  was  the  privilege  of  Great  Britain  to  recover 
with  a  purer  lustre  the  same  sun  and  the  same  gospel. 

lona,  governed  by  a  simple  elder,  (  had  become  a  mission- 
ary college.  It  has  been  sometimes  called  a  mooastcTy,  bat 
the  dwelling  of  the  grandson  of  Fergus  in  nowise  resembled 
the  popish  convents.  When  its  youthful  inmates  desired 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  thought  not 
of  going  elsewhere  in  quest  of  episcopal  ordination.  Kneel- 
ing in  the  chapel  of  Icolmkill,  they  were  set  apart  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  elders:  they  were  called 
bishops,  but  remained  obedient  to  the  elder  or  presbyter  of 
lona.  They  even  consecrated  other  bishops ;  thus  I'inan 
laid  hands  upon  Diuma,  bishop  of  Middlesex.  These  British 
Christians  attached  great  importance  to  the  ministry;  but 
not  to  one  form  in  preference  to  another.  Presbytery  and 
episcopacy  were  with  them,  as  with  the  primitive  church, 
almost  identical.  §  Somewhat  later  we  find  that  neither  the 
venerable  Bede,  nor  Lanfranc,  nor  Anselm— the  two  last 

teri.  Falricii  Canfes.'iia.  Eren  as  lute  as  tbe  twclflb  centnrf  we  meet 
with  married  Irieb  biehaps.    Bernard,  Vit&  MalachJEe,  cap.  z. 

*  la  die  qnidom  daminica  slin  tamen  quam  dicebat  bebdomside  celebr&- 
b«it.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. 

f  AtiKnsCinus  nomfn  leliKionem  docet dum  ad  uniuB  episcopi  ro- 

inani  dominaluin  omniBi  revocDit.     Buchan.  lib.  T.  cap.  iixtI. 

J  Habere  antem  aolet  ipsa  insiJa  rectoram  aempar  abbalem  preibf- 
(own  cnjiiajiiri  at  omaie  piovincia.  et  ipsi  eliam  epiicojA,  ardine  innn- 
tirto,  debeant  esse  subjeoti,  juxta  eieiaplum  phmi  docloris  illiui  qui 
nan  epieropus  ted  presbyter  eistitit  et  monacbas.    Beda,  Hist.  Ecol,  iil. 

§  Idem  ast  er^o  presbjler  qui  episoopus,  et  aatoqaam  diaboU  initinolu 
■tndia  In  religiana  fiareiit  .  commimi  pre^byteinrum  ooniilio  Eecledai 
gubeciiabanlur.  liidilForeDt«r  da  epiacupo  quasi  de  preebytero  est  loqnn- 
tni  (Pmilus)  Eciant  apiacopi  se,  niaftis  eoosoetudine  qaam  dispositionit 
dMBinicm  veritata,  pcesbjterig  esse  mqarea.    HieroDjmue  od  Tilntiii 
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were  archbishops  of  Canterbury — made  any  objection  to  the 
ordination  of  British  bishops  by  plain  presbyters.*  The  re- 
ligious and  moral  element  that  belongs  to  Christianity  still 
predominated;  the  sacerdotal  element,  which  characterizes 
human  religions,  whether  among  the  Brahmins  or  elsewhere, 
was  beginning  to  show  itself,  but  in  Great  Britain  at  least 
it  held  a  very  subordinate  station.  Christianity  was  still  a 
religion  and  not  a  caste.  They  did  not  require  of  the  ser- 
vant of  God,  as  a  warrant  of  his  capacity,  a  long  list  of 
names  succeeding  one  another  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary ; 
they  entertained  serious,  noble,  and  holy  ideas  of  the  minis- 
try; its  authority  proceeded  wholly  from  Jesus  Christ  its 
head. 

The  missionary  fire,  which  the  grandson  of  Fergus  had 
kindled  in  a  solitary  island,  soon  spread  over  Great  Britain. 
Not  in  lona  alone,  but  at  Bangor  and  other  places,  the  spirit 
of  evangelization  burst  out.  A  fondness  for  travelling  had 
already  become  a  second  nature  in  this  people.f  Men  of 
God,  burning  with  zeal,  resolved  to  carry  the  evangelical 
torch  to  the  continent — to  the  vast  wildernesses  sprinkled 
here  and  there  with  barbarous  and  heathen  tribes.  They 
did  not  set  forth  as  antagonists  of  Rome,  for  at  that  epoch 
there  was  no  place  for  such  antagonism;  but  lona  and 
Bangor,  less  illustrious  than  Rome  in  the  history  of  nations, 
possessed  a  more  lively  faith  than  the  city  of  the  Caesars ; 
and  that  faith, — unerring  sign  of  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ, — gave  those  whom  it  inspired  a  right  to  evangelize 
the  world,  which  Rome  could  not  gainsay. 

The  missionary  bishopsj  of  Britain  accordingly  set  forth 
and  traversed  the  Low  Countries,  Gaul,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  even  Italy.§     The  free  church  of  the  Scots  and 

*  Bishop  Munter  makes  this  remark  in  his  dissertation  On  the  An- 
cient Britinh  Nationy  about  the  primitive  identity  of  bishops  and 
priests,  and  episcopal  consecration.     Stud,  und  Krit.  an.  1833. 

f  Natio  Scotorum  quibus  consuetudo  peregrinaudi  jam  psene  in 
oaturam  conversa  est.     Vita  S.  Galli,  §  47. 

\  They  were  called  episcopi  regionarii  becautse  they  had  no  settled 
diocese. 

§  Antiquo  tempore  doctissimi  solebant  magistri  de  Hibernia  Brit 
anniam.  Galliam,  Italiam  venire,  et  multos  per  ecoleaias  Christi  fe- 
profectus.     Alcuin,  Epp.  ccxxl 
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BrituDH  did  more  for  the  conversion  of  central  Europe  thau 

the  half-i'n slaved  churcL  of  ihe  Itomans.  These  missionariei 
were  not  hauglity  and  insolent  like  tbe  priests  of  Italy ;  but 
supported  themselves  by  tlie  work  of  their  hands.  Cutuni- 
banus  (whom  we  must  not  confound  with  Columba)," 
"feeling  in  his  heart  the  burning  of  the  fire  which  the  Lord 
had  kindled  upon  earth,"  ^  quitted  Bangor  in  690  with 
twelve  other  missionaries,  and  carried  the  gospel  to  the 
Burgundians,  Franks,  and  Swiss.  He  coiilinucd  to  preach 
it  amidst  frequent  persecutions,  left  bis  disciple  Gall  in 
Helvetia,  and  retired  to  Bohbio,  where  he  died,  honouring 
Christian  Rome,  but  placing  the  church  of  Jerusalem  above 
it,  J-— exhorting  it  to  beware  of  corruption,  and  declaring 
that  the  power  would  remain  with  it  so  long  only  as  it  re- 
tained the  true  doctrine  {recta  ratio).  Thus  was  Britain 
faithful  in  planting  the  standard  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of 
Europe.  We  might  almost  imagine  this  unknown  people 
to  be  a  new  Israel,  and  Icolmkill  and  Bangor  to  hare  in- 
herited the  virtues  of  Zion. 

Yet  they  should  have  done  more:  they  should  have 
preached — not  only  to  the  continental  heathens,  to  those  in 
the  north  of  Scotbnd  and  the  distant  Ireland,  but  also  to 
the  still  pagan  Saxons  of  England.  It  is  true  that  they 
made  several  attempts;  but  while  the  Britons  considered 
their  conquerors  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  man,  and 
shuddered  while  they  pronounced  their  name,  5  the  Saxons 
refused  to  be  converted  by  the  voice  of  their  slaves.  By  ne- 
glecting this  field,  the  Britons  left  room  for  other  workmen, 
and  thus  it  was  that  England  yielded  to  a  foreign  power,  b^ 
neath  whose  heavy  yoke  it  long  groaned  in  vain. 

*  Thirary,  id  his  Hist,  de  la  Congvtie  de  rAnglettrre,  makeB  Column 
■lid  CulumbanuB  one  [lersonago.  Columba  pr^Boheil  the  Gospel  in  Soot- 
laud  about  G60.  and  died  in  hSl ;  Columbanus  preached  amonK  the  Boi- 
gDDdiuas  \a  600,  and  died  iu  615. 

+  Ifpiitum  igns  Damini  desideilum.    MabiUon,  Aeto,  p.  9. 

t  Salva  loci  domiuiiiiC  reeurriMtioiiiB  tiiinatari  praTosal'na,  Colamb 
Vila.  S  10. 

%  Nvfaiidi  iiumiiiiB  3;iJE<iiii  Dtu  honiiuib usque  in tisi.  Gildas,  Dosk 
d<Uo  DritauiiiK. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great — Desires  to  reduce  Britain— Policy  of  Gregory 
ftnd  Augustine— Arrival  of  the  Mission — Appreciation— Britain  supo« 
rior  to  Rome — Dionoth  at  Bangor— First  and  Second  Romish  Aggres- 
sions— Anguish  of  the  Britons— Pride  of  Rome— Rome  has  recourse  to 
the  Sword — Massacre— Saint  Peter  scourges  an  Archbishop — Oswald 
-^His  Victory — Gorman — Mission  of  Oswald  and  Aidan— Death  of 
Oswald. 

It  is  matter  of  fact  that  the  spiritual  life  had  waned  in  Ita- 
lian Catholicism;  and  in  proportion  as  the  heavenly  spirit 
had  become  weak,  the  lust  of  dominion  had  grown  strong. 
The  Roman  metropolitans  and  their  delegates  soon  became 
impatient  to  mould  all  Christendom  to  their  peculiar  forms. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  an  eminent  man  filled 
the  see  of  Rome.  Gregory  was  born  of  senatorial  family, 
and  already  on  the  high  road  to  honour,  when  he  suddenly 
renounced  the  world,  and  transformed  the  palace  of  his 
fathers  into  a  convent.  But  his  ambition  had  only  changed 
its  object.  In  his  views,  the  whole  church  should  submit 
to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  True,  he  rejected 
the  title  of  universal  bishop  assumed  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  if  he  desired  not  the  name,  he  was  not  the 
less  eager  for  the  substance.*  On  the  borders  of  the  West, 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  was  a  Christian  church  inde- 
pendent of  Rome :  this  must  be  conquered,  and  a  favourable 
opportunity  soon  occurred. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  primacy,  and  while  he  was  as 
yet  only  the  monk  Gregory,  he  chanced  one  day  to  cross  a 
market  in  Rome  where  certain  foreign  dealers  were  exposing 
their  wares  for  sale.     Among  them  he  perceived  some  fair- 

*  He  says  ( ii:pp.  lib.  ix.  ep.  xii.) :   De  Constantinopolitanft  ecdfliia 
gnie  cam  dubitet  apostolicaQ  sedi  esse  Bubjeatam  I 
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haired  youlhfnl  slaves,  whose  noble  bearing  attracted  his 
Bttention.  Od  drawing  near  them,  lie  learned  tbat  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nation  to  which  they  belonged  had  refused 
to  receive  the  gospel  from  the  Britons.  When  he  afterwaiuj 
became  bishop  of  Rome,  this  crafty  and  energetic  ponti^ 
"  the  last  of  the  good  and  the  first  of  the  bad,"  as  he  has 
been  called,  determined  to  convert  these  proud  conquerors, 
and  make  use  of  them  in  subduing  the  British  church  to  the 
papacy,  as  he  had  already  made  use  of  the  Frank  monarchs 
to  reduce  the  Gauls.  Rome  has  often  shown  herself  more 
eager  to  bring  Christians  rather  than  idolaters  to  the  pope.* 
Was  it  thus  with  Gregory?  We  must  leave  the  question 
unanswered, 

Ethelhert,  king  of  Kent,  having  married  a  Christian  princess 
of  Frank  descent,  the  Roman  bishop  thought  the  conjunc- 
tnro  favourable  forhis  design,  and  despatched  a  mission  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  of  Ids  friends  named  Augustine,  a.d, 
G96.  At  first  the  missionaries  recoiled  from  the  task  ap- 
pointed them ;  but  Gregory  was  firm.  Desii'ous  of  gaining 
the  assistance  of  the  Frank  kings,  Theodoric  and  Tlieode- 
bert,  he  affected  to  consider  them  as  the  lords  paramount  ol 
England,  and  commended  to  them  the  conversion  of  (AeiV 
subjects.f  Nor  was  this  all.  He  claimed  also  the  support 
of  the  powerful  Brunehilda,  grandmother  of  these  two  kings, 
and  equally  notorious  for  her  treachery,  her  irregularities, 
and  her  crimes ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  extol  the  gwd  Korki 
and  goiilt/ fear  of  this  modem  Jezebel.J  Under  such  aus- 
pices the  Romish  mission  arrived  in  England.  The  pope 
had  made  a  skilful  choice  of  his  delegate.  Augustine  poa- 
Bessed  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  Gregory  himself  a  mix- 
ture of  ambition  and  devotedncss,  of  superstition  and  piety, 
of  cunning  and  zeal.  He  thought  that  faith  and  holinesi 
were  less  essential  to  the  church  than  authority  and  power; 
and  that  its  prerogative  was  not  so  much  to  save  souls  as 


■  We  know  the  historj  of  Tahiti  and  of  other  modern  roisaiom 
lUinisb  ch  1 1  tell, 
i"  BubjBcbos  vestro^.    0pp.  Gregorii,  torn.  It.  p.  334. 
*  I'rooa  in  bonis  opeiibas in  omnipotentiB  Del  tlmore. 
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to  collect  all  the  human  race  under  the  sceptre  of  Rome.* 
Gregory  himself  was  distressed  at  Augustine's  spiritual  pride, 
and  often  exhorted  him  to  humility. 

Success  of  that  kind  which  popery  desires  soon  crowned 
the  labours  of  its  servants.  The  forty-one  missionaries  hav- 
ing landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  year  597,  the  king 
If  Kent  consented  to  receive  them,  but  in  the  open  air,  for 
fear  of  magic  They  drew  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  the  rude  islanders.  The  procession  was 
opened  by  a  monk  bearing  a  huge  cross  on  which  the  figure 
of  Christ  was  represented  :  his  colleagues  followed  chanting 
their  Latin  hymns,  and  thus  they  approached  the  oak  ap- 
pointed for  the  place  of  conference.  They  inspired  sufficient 
confidence  in  Ethelbert  to  gain  permission  to  celebrate  their 
worship  in  an  old  ruinous  chapel  at  Durovem  (Canterbury), 
where  British  Christians  had  in  former  times  adored  the 
Saviour  Christ.  The  king  and  thousands  of  his  subjects 
received  not  long  after,  with  certain  forms,  and  certain 
Christian  doctrines,  the  errors  of  the  Roman  pontiffs — as 
purgatory,  for  instance,  which  Gregory  was  advocating  with 
the  aid  of  the  most  absurd  fables.t  Augustine  baptized  ten 
thousand  pagans  in  one  day.  As  yet  Rome  had  only  set 
her  foot  in  Great  Britain ;  she  did  not  fail  erelong  to  establish 
her  kingdom  there. 

We  should  be  unwilling  to  undervalue  the  religious  ele- 
ment now  placed  before  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  we  can 
.  readily  believe  that  many  of  the  missionaries  sent  from 
Italy  desired  to  work  a  Christian  work.  We  think,  too, 
that  the  Middle  Ages  ought  to  be  appreciated  with  more 
equitable  sentiments  than  have  always  been  found  in  the 
persons  who  have  written  on  that  period.  Man's  conscience 
lived,  spoke,  and  groaned  during  the  long  dominion  of 
popery;  and  like  a  plant  growing  among  thorns,  it  often 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  obstacles  of 
traditionalism  and  hierarchy,  to  blossom  in  the  quickening 
Bim  of  God's  grace.     The  Christian  element  is  even  strongly 

*  We  find  the  same  idea  in  Wiseman,  Lect.  ix.,  On  the  principal  doc* 
If  ines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church.    Lond.  1836. 
f  lloepfner,  De  online  dogmatis  de  purji^torio.    Halle,  1792. 
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marked  in  some  of  the  moBt  emiueDt  men  of  the  theocracy 
— in  Aiisdm  fnr  inatanije. 

Yet  as  it  is  our  task  lo  relate  tlie  history  of  the  struggles 
whiuh  took  place  bL'tween  primitive  Christianity  and  Ho- 
man-catlioliuism,  we  cannot  torhcar  pointing  out  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former  in  a  religious  light,  while  we  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  a  political  point  of 
Tiew.  "We  believe  (and  we  sliaJl  presently  have  a  proof  of 
it)*  that  a  visit  to  lona  would  have  taught  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  much  more  than  their  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  Doubtless,  as  has  been  remarked,  these 
pilgrims  contemplated  at  Rome  "the  noble  raonumeiita  of 
antiquity,"  but  there  existed  at  that  time  in  tbe  British 
islands — and  it  has  been  too  often  overlooked — a  Chria- 
tianity  which,  if  not  perfectly  pure,  was  at  least  better  than 
that  of  popery.  The  British  church,  which  at  the  begini 
of  the  seventh  century  carried  faith  and  civilization  into 
Burgundy,  the  Yosges  mountains,  and  Switzerland,  might 
well  have  spread  tbem  both  over  Britain.  The  influence  ol 
the  arts,  whose  civilizing  influence  we  are  far  from  depre- 
dating,  would  have  corae  later. 

But  so  far  was  the  Christianity  of  the  Britons  from  cou- 
rerting  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  that  it  was,  alas  I  the  Ro- 
manism of  the  beptarthy  which  was  destined  to  conquer 
Britain.  These  struggles  between  the  Roman  and  British 
churches,  which  fill  all  the  seventh  century,  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  English  church,  for  tliey  establish 
clearly  its  primitive  liberty.  They  possess  also  great  i 
terest  for  the  other  churches  of  the  West,  as  showing  in  the 
most  striking  characters  the  usurping  acts  by  which  the 
papacy  eventually  reduced  them  beneath  its  yoke. 

Augustine,  appointed  archbishop  not  only  of  the  Saxons, 
but  of  the  free  Britons,  was  settled  by  papal  ordinance,  first 
at  London  and  afterwards  at  Canterbury.  Being  at  the 
head  of  a  hierarchy  composed  of  twelve  bishops,  he  soon 
tttcmpled  to  bring  all  llie  Christians  of  Britain  under  the 
Roman  jnrisditlion.    At  that  liniu  there  existed  at  Bangor, ■{■ 
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hi  North  Wales,  a  large  Christian  society,  amounting  to 
nearly  three  thousand  individuals,  collected  together  to  work 
with  their  own  hands,*  to  study,  and  to  pray,  and  from  whose 
bosom  numerous  missionaries  (Columbanus  was  among  the 
number)  had  from  time  to  time  gone  forth.  The  president  of 
this  church  was  Dionoth,  a  faithful  teacher,  ready  to  serve 
all  men  in  charity,  yet  firmly  convinced  that  no  one  should 
have  supremacy  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Although  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  British  church,  he  was 
somewhat  timid  and  hesitating ;  he  would  yield  to  a  certain 
point  for  the  love  of  peace ;  but  would  never  flinch  from  his 
duty.  He  was  another  apostle  John,  full  of  mildness,  and 
yet  condemning  the  Diotrephes,  who  love  to  have  pre'^min- 
ence  among  the  brethren.  Augustine  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome."  These 
are  the  first  words  of  the  papacy  to  the  ancient  Christians  of 
Britain.  "  We  desire  to  love  all  men,"  meekly  replied  the 
venerable  Briton :  "  and  what  we  do  for  you,  we  will  do  for 
him  also  whom  you  call  the  pope.  But  he  is  not  entitled  to 
call  himself  the  fatlier  of  fathers,  and  the  only  submission 
we  can  render  him  is  that  which  we  owe  to  every  Chris- 
tian."-j-    This  was  not  what  Augustine  asked. 

He  was  not  discouraged  by  this  first  check.  Proud  of  the 
pallium  which  Rome  had  sent  him,  and  relying  on  the  swords 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  convoked  in  601  a  general  assem- 
bly of  British  and  Saxon  bishops.  The  meeting  took  place 
in  the  open  air,  beneath  a  venerable  oak,  near  Wigornia 
(Worcester  or  Hereford),  and  here  occurred  the  second 
Romish  aggression.  Dionoth  resisted  with  firmness  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  Augustine,  who  again  summoned 
him  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Rome.  J  Another  Briton 
protested  against  the  presumption  of  the  Romans,  who  as- 
cribed to  their  consecration  a  virtue  which  they  refused  to 

*  Ars  unicuique  dabatur,  ut  ex  opere  manuum  quotidiano  se  posset  ia 
Tietu  necessario  contincre.    Preuves  de  I'hist.  de  Bretagne,  ii.  25. 

•\'  Istam  obedientiam  nos  sumus  parati  dare  et  solvere  ei  et  euiqm 
Christiano  continue.     Wilkins,  Cone.  M.  Brit.  i.  26. 

X  Dionothus  de  non  approbanda  apud  eos  Romanorum  auotoritate  dis- 
patabat.    Ibid.  24. 
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Aat  of  lona  or  of  tho  Asiatic  churches.*  The  BritonB, 
eicluimeil  a  third,  "  cannot  submit  either  to  the  liaughtitieas 
of  the  Romans  or  the  tyranny  of  the  Saxons." -f-  To  no  pur- 
pose did  the  arelibiahop  lavish  hia  arguments,  prayers,  cen- 
sures, and  miracles  even ;  the  Britons  were  firm.  Some  ol 
them  who  had  eaten  with  the  Saions  while  they  were  as 
yet  heathens,  refused  to  do  so  now  that  they  had  submitted 
to  the  pope.}  The  Scotch  were  particularly  inflexible ;  for 
one  of  their  number,  by  name  Dagam,  would  not  only  take 
no  food  at  the  same  table  with  the  Romans,  but  not  even 
under  the  same  roof.§  Thus  did  Augustine  fail  a  second 
time,  and  the  independence  of  Britain  appeared  secure. 

And  yet  the  formidable  power  of  the  popes,  aided  by  the 
Bword  of  the  conquerors,  alarmed  the  Britons.  They  imag- 
ined they  saw  a  mysterious  decree  once  more  yoking  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  the  triumphal  car  of  Rome,  and  many 
left  Wigornta  uneasy  and  sad  at  heart  How  is  it  possible 
to  save  a  cause,  when  even  its  defenders  begin  to  despair? 
s  not  long  before  they  were  summoned  to  a  new  coun- 
cil. "  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  they  exclaimed  with  sorrowful 
forebodings.  Popery  was  not  yet  thoroughly  known :  it  was 
hardly  formed.  The  half-enlightened  consciences  of  ihese 
Iselievers  were  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  agitation.     They 

i]  themsekoH  whether,in  rejecting  this  new  power,  thej- 
might  not  be  rejecting  God  himself.   A  pious  Christian,  who 

1  solitary  life,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the 
mding  district.  Some  of  the  Britons  visited  him,  and 
inquired  whether  they  should  resistAugustine  or  follow  him.  || 
"  If  he  is  a  man  of  God,  follow  him,"  replied  the  hermit. — 
"And  how  shall  we  know  that?" — "  If  he  is  meek  and  hum- 

•  OrdinatiuneBqno  mora  aaiatico  eisdem  contuliaaB.      Wilkina,  Cinui. 

M.  Brit.  -24. 
f  In  aammnnionem  nilmitteri;  rol  RomOinocum  roBtum  Tel  Sazanma 

tjmiiiitieni.    Jbid.  1!6. 
t  Aucording  to  the  apostolio  proctpt,  1  Cnr.  t.  9-1 1. 
gDiigainiieitdnoEVenien9,iiatiaDlunicibuni  nobiiGuni.eed  nM  ineoden 

hOEpitio  qtiD  Tuecebumar,  smsera  iiutuit.     I]eda,  lib.  ii.  cap.  I'- 
ll Ad  qQoiidBm  virum  saiiottini  et  prudentom  qui  apud  eoi  ana^horetj- 

eun  ducete  viuiai  solebat.aonsuleLiteanii  ad  prmdicatioastn  AuKUHIiniiiua 

isMirero  traditiouea  duberenC.    Beda,  tlisE.  Bccl.  lib.  ii,  oap.  ii. 
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ble  of  hearty  he  bears  Christ's  yoke ;  but  if  he  is  violent  and 
proud,  he  is  not  of  God." — "  What  sign  shall  we  have  of  his 
humility  ?  " — "  If  he  rises  from  his  scit  when  you  enter  tha 
room."  Thus  spoke  the  oracle  of  Britain :  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  consulted  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

But  humility  is  not  a  virtue  that  flourishes  among  Romish 
pontiffs  and  legates :  they  love  to  remain  seated  while  others 
court  and  worship  them.  The  British  bishops  entered  the 
council-hall,  and  the  archbishop,  desirous  of  indicating  his 
superiority,  proudly  kept  his  seat.*  Astonished  at  this  sight, 
the  Britons  would  hear  no  more  of  the  authority  of  Rome. 
For  the  third  time  they  said  No — they  knew  no  other  master 
but  Christ.  Augustine,  who  expected  to  see  these  bishops 
[MTOStrate  their  churches  at  his  feet,  was  surprised  and  indig- 
nant. He  had  reckoned  on  the  immediate  submission  of 
Britain,  and  the  pope  had  now  to  learn  that  his  missionary 

had  deceived  him Animated  by  that  insolent  spirit 

which  is  found  too  often  in  the  ministers  of  the  Romish 
church,  Augustine  exclaimed :  "  If  you  will  not  receive 
brethren  who  bring  you  peace,  you  shall  receive  enemies  who 
will  bring  you  war.  If  you  will  not  unite  with  us  in  show- 
ing the  Saxons  the  way  of  life,  you  shall  receive  from  them 
the  stroke  of  death."f  Having  thus  spoken,  the  haughty 
archbishop  withdrew,  and  occupied  his  last  days  in  preparing 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ill-omened  prophecy.J  Argu- 
ment had  failed :  now  for  the  sword  I 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Augustine,  Edelfrid,  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  who  was  still  a  heathen,  collected  a 
numerous  army,  and  advanced  towards  Bangor,  the  centre 
of  British  Christianity.  Alarm  spread  through  those  feeble 
churches.  They  wept  and  prayed.  The  sword  of  Edelfrid 
drew  nearer.     To  whom  can  they  apply,  or  where  shall  they 

*  Factumque  est  ut  Tenientibus  illis  sederet  Augustinus  in  sella. 
Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. 

f  Si  pacem  cum  fructibus  accipere  nollent,  bellum  ab  hostibus  forent 
Accepturi Ibid. 

X  Ipsum  Augustinum  hujus  belli  non  modo  conscium  sed  et  impulsorem 
exBtitisse.  Wilkins  adds,  that  the  expression  found  in  Bede,  concemin^; 
the  death  of  Augustine,  is  a  parenthesis  foisted  in  by  Romanist  writem, 
and  not  found  in  the  Saxon  manuscripts.    Coqo.  Brit.  p.  26. 
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the  B  t       1    th      p  P   'y-  not  to  men,  but  to  tha 

Lord  1  It  tl  tU  y  t  tt  eir  thoughts.  Twelve  hnn- 
dred  a  d  fltt  ant      f  tl      living  God,  calling  to  mind 

wliHt  are  the  arma  of  Christian  warfiire,  after  preparing  them- 
selves by  fiiRting,  met  together  in  a  retired  apnt  to  send  up 
Iheir  |)rayeis  lo  God.*  A  British  chief,  named  Brocmail, 
moved  by  tender  compassion,  stationed  himself  near  them 
with  a  few  soldiers ;  hut  the  cruel  Edelfrid,  observing  from 
a  distance  this  band  of  kneeling  Christians,  demanded: 
"Who  are  these  people,  and  what  are  they  doing?"  On 
being  informed,  he  added:  "They  are  fighting  then  against 
us,  altliough  unarmed ;"  and  immediately  he  ordered  bis 
soldiers  to  fall  upon  the  prostrate  crowd.  Twelve  hundred 
of  them  were  slain.f  They  prayed  and  tliey  died.  The 
Saxons  forthwitli  proceeded  to  Bangor,  the  chief  seat  ol 
Christian  learning,  and  razed  it  to  tlie  ground.  Romanism 
was  triumphant  in  England.  The  news  of  these  massacres 
filled  the  country  with  toeeping  and  great  mourning  ;  hut 
the  priests  of  Romish  consecration  (and  the  venerable  Beds 
shared  their  sentiments)  beheld  in  this  cruel  slaughter  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  holy  pontif  Augus- 
tine ^|  and  a  national  tradition  among  the  Welsh  for  many 
ages  pointed  to  him  as  the  instigator  of  tiiis  cowardly  but- 
chery. Thus  did  Rome  loose  the  savage  pagan  against  the 
primitive  church  of  Britain,  and  fastened  it  all  dripping  with 
blood  to  her  triumphal  car.  A  great  mystery  of  iniquity  waa 
accomplishing. 

But  while  tlie  Saxon  sword  appeared  to  have  swept  every- 
thing from  before  the  papacy,  the  ground  trembled  under  its 
feet,  and  seemed  about  to  swallow  it  up.  The  hierarchical 
lather  than  Christian  conversions  effected  by  tlie  priests  of 
Rome  were  so  uurcal  that  a  vast  number  of  neophytes  aud- 
lenly  returned  to  the  worship  of  their  idols.     Eadbald,  king 

*  Ad  mcmonlam  ajiiem,  pemcto  jejunio  triduuio,  oam  aliia  onuuU 
iwwa  conTeaennt.    Beda,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. 

+  Eilinctos  in  ca  pupiii  ferunt  do  his  qui  ad  orandiim  Teneronl  vi»*« 
dniler  mille  duceiitos.    Ibid. 

X  Sid  aompletuin  est  pressKioBi  (uioti  poDlifleia  Augustiul.    Ibid. 
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of  Kent,  was  himself  among  the  number  of  apostates.  Such 
reversions  to  paganism  are  not  unfreqncnt  in  the  history  of 
the  Romish  missions.  The  bishops  fled  into  Gaul :  Melli- 
tus  and  Justus  had  already  reached  the  continent  in  safety, 
and  Lawrence,  Augustine's  successor,  was  about  to  follow 
them.  While  lying  in  the  church,  where  he  had  desired  to 
pass  the  night  before  leaving  England,  he  groaned  in  spirit 
as  he  saw  the  work  founded  by  Augustine  perishing  in  his 
hands.  He  saved  it  by  a  miracle.  The  next  morning  he 
presented  himself  before  the  king  with  his  clothes  all  disor- 
dered and  his  body  covered  with  wounds.  "  Saint  Peter," 
he  said,  "  appeared  to  me  during  the  night  and  scourged  me 
severely  because  I  was  about  to  forsake  his  flock."  *  The 
scourge  was  a  means  of  moral  persuasion  which  Peter  had 
forgotten  in  his  epistles.  Did  Lawrence  cause  these  blows 
to  be  inflicted  by  others — or  did  he  inflict  them  himself — or 
is  the  whole  account  an  idle  dream?  We  should  prefer 
adopting  the  latter  h}pothesis.  The  superstitious  prince, 
excited  at  the  news  of  this  supernatural  intervention,  eagerly 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  vicar  of  an 
apostle  who  so  mercilessly  scourged  those  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  displease  him.  If  the  dominion  of  Rome  had  then 
disappeared  from  England,  it  is  probable  that  the  Britons, 
regaining  their  courage,  and  favoured  in  other  respects  by 
the  wants  which  would  have  been  felt  by  the  Saxons,  would 
have  recovered  from  their  defeat,  and  would  have  imparted 
their  free  Christianity  to  their  conquerors.  But  now  the 
Roman  bishop  seemed  to  remain  master  of  England,  and  the 
faith  of  the  Britons  to  be  crushed  for  ever.  But  it  was  not 
so.  A  young  man,  sprung  from  the  energetic  race  of  the 
conquerors,  was  about  to  become  the  champion  of  truth  and 
liberty,  and  almost  the  whole  island  to  be  freed  from  the 
Roman  yoke. 

Oswald,  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  son  of  the  heathen  and 
cruel  Edelfrid,  had  been  compelled  by  family  reverses  to  take 
refuge  in  Scotland,  when  very  young,  accompanied  by  hia 
brother  Oswy  and  several  other  youthful  chiefs.     He  had 

*  Apparuit  ei  beatissimus  apostolorum  princeps,  et  multo  ilium  teiii« 
•  pore  secretaB  noctis  flagellis  acrioribus  afficiens.    Beda,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi. 
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a^(luired  the  language  of  the  country,  been  inatrncted  b) 
the  truths  of  Holy  Writ,  converlcd  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
baplked  into  the  Scottish  church  *  He  loved  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  elders  of  lona  and  listen  to  their  words.  They 
showed  him  Jesus  Christ  going  from  place  to  place  doing 
^od,  and  lie  dustrcd  to  do  so  likewise ;  they  told  him  that 
Christ  was  the  only  head  of  the  church,  and  he  promised 
never  to  acknowledge  any  other.  Being  a  single-hearted 
generous  man,  he  was  especially  animated  wilb  tender  com- 
passion towards  the  poor,  and  would  take  off  his  own  cloak 
to  cover  the  nakedness  of  one  of  his  brethren.  Often,  while 
mingling  in  the  quiet  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  Christians, 
he  had  desired  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  tlie  Anglo-Saxons. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  conceived  the  bold  design  of  lead- 
ing the  people  of  Northumberland  to  the  Saviour ;  but  being 
a  prince  as  well  as  a.  Christian,  he  determined  to  begin  by 
iecon<|uering  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  There  was  in  tliia 
young  Ent^lislmian  the  love  of  a  disciple  and  the  courage  of 
a  hero.  At  the  bead  of  an  army,  small  indeed,  bul  strong 
by  faith  in  Cbriat,^  he  enlered  Northumberland,  knelt  with 
his  troops  in  prayer  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  a  powerful  enemy,  634  a.d. 

To  recover  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors  was  only  a  part 
of  bis  task.  Oswald  desired  to  give  his  people  tlie  benefits 
of  the  true  faith.^  Tlie  Christianity  taught  in  G25  to  King 
Edwin  and  the  Northumbrians  by  Pendin  of  York  bad  dis- 
ajipeared  amidat  the  ravages  of  the  pagan  armies.  Oswald 
re4iueBted  a  missionary  from  the  Scots  who  had  given  him 
an  asylum,  and  tliey  accordingly  sent  one  of  the  brethren 
named  Cornian,  a  pious  but  uncultivated  and  austere  man. 
He  soon  returned  dispirited  to  lona:  "The  people  to  whom 
yon  sent  me,"  he  told  the  elders  of  tliat  island,  "are  so 
obstinate  that  wc  must  rvnoiince  all  idea  of  changing  their 
ka  Aldan,  one  of  their  number,  listened  to  this 


*  Cum  miiena  nobilium  jurciitiit?  a|iud  SootDS  giva  Plctoi  eiuUbuiti 
Ibique  ul  duotriimiD  Souttoruoi  catlioohiaali  et  baptiematis  gratia  simt  re- 
oreati.    Beds,  lib.  iii.  cap.  L 

f  SuiHU'veiiiciite  ctini  p&na  exeraitu,  aed  Gdo  Christi  munito.     Ibid, 
;  OMiderans  tgtaio  oui  praieBse  cupit  geauio  Sdei  ChrietUiue  gratta 
tinbui.    Ibid.  ra[).  ill. 
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report,  he  said  to  himself:  "If  thy  love  had  been  offered  to 
this  people,  oh,  my  Saviour,  many  hearts  would  have  been 

touched  I I  will  go  and  make  Thee  known — Thee  who 

breaketh  not  the  bruised  reed  I"  'Then,  turning  to  the  mis- 
sionary with  a  look  of  mild  reproach,  he  added :  "  Brother, 
you  have  been  too  severe  towards  hearers  so  dull  of  heart. 
You  should  have  given  them  spiritual  milk  to  drink  until 
they  were  able  to  receive  more  solid  food."  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  man  who  spoke  so  wisely.  "  Aidan  is  worthy 
of  the  episcopate,"  exclaimed  the  brethren  of  lona ;  and,  like 
Timothy,  he  was  consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  company  of  elders.* 

Oswald  received  Aidan  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  as 
the  missionary  was  ignorant  of  the  Saxon  language,  the 
king  accompanied  him  everywhere,  standing  by  his  side,  and 
interpreting  his  gentle  discourses.f  The  people  crowded 
joyfully  around  Oswald,  Aidan,  and  other  missionaries  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  listening  eagerly  to  the  Word  of  God.^ 
The  king  preached  by  his  works  still  more  than  by  his 
words.  One  day  during  Easter,  as  he  was  about  to  take 
his  seat  at  table,  he  was  informed  that  a  crowd  of  his 
subjects,  driven  by  hunger,  had  collected  before  his  palace 
gates.  Instantly  he  ordered  the  food  prepared  for  himself 
to  be  carried  out  and  distributed  among  them,  and  taking 
the  silver  vessels  which  stood  before  him,  he  broke  them  in 
pieces  and  commanded  his  servants  to  divide  them  among 
the  poor.  He  also  introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  people  of  Wessex,  whither  he  had  gone  to  marry  the 
king's  daughter ;  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  he  died  at 
the  head  of  his  army  while  rciiclling  an  invasion  of  the 
idolatrous  Mercians,  headed  by  the  cruel  Penda  (5th  August 
^42  A.D.)     As  he  fell  he  exclaimed:  "Lord,  have  mercy  on 

*  Aydanus  accepto  gradu  episcopatusy  quo  tempore  eodem  monasterio 
Segenius  abbas  et  presbyter  prsefuit.  Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  When  Bade  tells 
OB  that  a  plain  priest  was  president,  he  excludes  the  idea  that  there  were 
bishops  in  the  assembly.    See  1  Timothy  iv.  14. 

•f*  Evangelisante  antistitc,  ipse  Rex  suis  ducibus  ac  ministris  interprcfl 
mbi  existeret  coelestis.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. 

X  Conflaebant  ad  audiendutn  verbum  Dei  popuh  gaudentee.    Ibid. 
VOL.  V.  3 


the  soula  of  my  people  I"    Tliis  youthful  prince  has 
name  dear  to  the  churches  of  Great  Britain. 

His  death  did  not  interrupt  the  lahoura  of  tiie  mission- 
aries. Their  meclineEB  and  the  recollection  of  Oswald  en- 
deared them  to  all.  As  soon  as  the  villagers  caught  sight 
of  one  on  the  high-road,  they  would  throng  round  him, 
begging  liim  to  teach  them  the  Word  of  life*  The  faith' 
which  the  terrible  Edelfrid  thought  he  had  washed  away 
in  the  blood  of  the  worshippers  of  God,  was  re-appearing  in 
every  direction;  and  Home,  which  once  already  in  the  days 
of  Honorius  had  been  forced  to  leave  Britain,  might  be  per- 
haps a  second  time  compelled  to  flee  to  its  ships  from  he- 
fore  the  face  of  a  people  who  asserted  their  liberty. 
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TuES  uprose  the  papacy.  If  victory  remained  with  the 
Britons,  tlieir  church,  becoming  entirely  free,  might  even  in 
these  early  times  head  a  strong  opposition  against  the  papal 
monarchy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  champions  of  liberty 
are  defeated,  centnries  of  slavery  awaited  the  Christian 
church.  We  shall  have  to  witness  the  struggle  that  took 
place  erelong  in  ibo  very  palace  of  the  Northumbrian  kings. 
Oswald  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Oswy,  a  prince  in- 
structed in  the  free  doclriiio  of  the  Uritons,  but  whose  religion 

li,  wr&wM  nia  ab  ills  azpatan  ooia- 
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was  all  exteraal.  His  heart  overflowed  with  ambitiou,  and 
he  shrank  from  no  crime  that  might  increase  his  power.  The 
throne  of  Deira  was  filled  by  his  relative  Oswin,  an  amiable 
king,  ranch  beloved  by  his  people.  Oswy,  conceiving  a 
deadly  jealousy  towards  him,  marched  against  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  Oswin,  desirous  of  avoiding  bloodshed, 
took  shelter  with  a  chief  whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours. 
But  the  latter  offered  to  lead  Oswy's  soldiers  to  his  hiding- 
place  ;  and  at  dead  of  night  the  fugitive  king  was  basely 
assassinated,  one  only  of  his  servants  fighting  in  his  defence. 
The  gentle  Aidan  died  of  sorrow  at  his  cruel  fate.*  Such 
was  the  first  exploit  of  that  monarch  who  surrendered  Eng- 
land to  the  papacy.  Various  circumstances  tended  to  draw 
Qswy  nearer  Rome.  He  looked  upon  the  Christian  religion 
as  a  means  of  combining  the  Christian  princes  against  the 
h^then  Penda,  and  such  a  religion,  in  which  expediency 
predominated,  was  not  very  unlike  popery.  And  further, 
Oswy's  wife,  the  proud  Eanfeld,  was  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion. The  private  chaplain  of  this  bigoted  princess  was 
a  priest  named  Romanus,  a  man  worthy  of  the  name.  He 
zealously  maintained  the  rites  of  the  Latin  church,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  festival  of  Easter  was  celebrated  at  court  twice 
in  the  year ;  for  while  the  king,  following  the  eastern  rule, 
was  joyfully  commemorating  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
the  queen,  who  adopted  the  Roman  ritual,  was  keeping 
Palm  Sunday  with  fasting  and  humiliation. -j-  Eanfeld  and 
Ronnanus  would  often  converse  together  on  the  means  ol 
winning  over  Northumberland  to  the  papacy.  But  the  first 
step  was  to  increase  the  number  of  its  partisans,  and  the 
opportunity  soon  occurred. 

A  young  Northumbrian,  named  Wilfrid,  was  one  day  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  the  queen.  He  was  a  comely  man, 
of  extensive  knowledge,  keen  wit,  and  enterprising  character, 
of  indefatigable  activity,  and  insatiable  ambition. |     In  this 

*  Aydanus  duodecimo  post  occisioncm  re^is  qucm  amabat  die,  de  seculo 
ablatus.    Beda,  lib.  ill.  cap.  xiv. 

f  Cum  rex  pascha  dominicum  Boltitis  jejuuiis  faceret,  tunc  regina  cum 
■uiB  persistens  adhuc  in  jejunio  diem  Palmarum  celebraret.  Ibid.  cap.  xxv. 

t  Acris  erat  ingenii gratia  venusti  vultus, alacritate  actionis.  Beda, 

lib.  V.  p.  135. 
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interview  lie  remarKctl  to  Eanfeld :  "  The  way  wbich  fte 
Scoteli  (each  us  is  not  perfect ;  I  will  go  to  Itomu  and  learn 
In  the  Tery  teniplcs  of  tlio  upoatles."  She  approved  of  Ins 
project,  and  with  her  assislanee  and  directions  he  set  out  for 
Itaiv,  Alas  I  he  was  destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to 
chain  the  whole  British  church  to  the  Roman  see.  After  a 
Bhort  stay  at  Lyons,  where  the  bishop,  dehghted  at  his  talents, 
would  have  desired  to  keep  him,  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
immediately  became  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  Arch- 
deacon Boniface,  the  pope's  favourite  councillor.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  priests  of  France  and  Italy  possessed 
more  power  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular  matters  than 
the  humble  missionaries  of  lona  ;  and  his  thirst  for  honours 
was  inflamed  at  the  court  of  the  pontiffs.  If  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  England  submit  to  the  papacy,  there  was  no 
dignity  to  which  he  might  not  aspire,  lleneeforward  this 
was  his  only  thought,  and  ha  had  hardly  returned  to  North- 
umberland before  Eanfeld  eagerly  summoned  him  to  courL 
A  fanatical  queen,  from  whom  he  :iiight  hope  everything — 
a  king  witli  no  religious  convictions,  and  enslaved  by  political 
interests — a  pious  and  aealous  prince,  Alfred,  the  king's  son, 
who  was  desirous  of  imitating  his  noble  uncle  Oswald,  and 
converting  the  pagans,  but  who  had  neither  the  discernment 
nor  the  piety  of  the  illustrious  disciple  of  lona :  such  were 
the  materials  Wilfrid  had  to  work  upon.  He  saw  clearly 
that  if  Rome  had  gained  her  first  victory  by  the  sword  of 
Edelfrid,  she  could  only  expect  to  gain  a  second  by  craft  and 
management.  He  came  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject 
with  the  queen  and  Ronianus,  and  having  been  placed  about 
the  person  ol  the  young  prince,  by  adroit  (lattery  he  soon 
gained  over  Alfred's  mind.  Then  finding  himself  secure  o( 
two  members  of  the  royal  family,  he  turned  all  his  attention 
to  Oswy. 

The  elders  of  lomi  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers which  ilircHiened  Nonhumberiaiul.  They  had  sent 
Finan  to  supply  Aid  m's  place,  and  this  bishop,  consecrated 
by  the  presbyters  of  lona,  had  witnessed  the  progress  of 
popery  at  the  court ;  at  first  humble  and  inodensive,  and 
then  increusiiig  year  by  year  in  ambition  and  audacity.    Hn 
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had  openly  opposed  the  pontiff's  agents,  and  his  frequent 
contests  had  confirmed  him  in  the  truth.*  He  was  dead, 
and  the  presbyters  of  the  Western  Isles,  seeing  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  wants  of  Northumbria,  had  sent  thither  Bishop 
Colman,  a  simple-minded  but  stout-hearted  man, — one  de- 
termined to  oppose  a  front  of  adamant  to  the  wiles  of  tho 
seducers. 

Yet  Eanfeld,  Wilfrid,  and  Romanus  were  skilfully  dig- 
ging the  mine  that  was  to  destroy  the  apostolic  church  of 
Britain.  At  first  Wilfrid  prepared  his  attack  by  adroit  in- 
sinuations ;  and  next  declared  himself  openly  in  the  king's 
presence.  If  Oswy  withdrew  into  his  domestic  circle,  he 
there  found  the  bigoted  Eanfeld,  who  zealously  continued 
the  work  of  the  Roman  missionary.  No  opportunities  were 
neglected :  in  the  midst  of  the  diversions  of  the  court,  at 
table,  and  even  during  the  chase,  discussions  were  perpet- 
ually raised  on  the  controverted  doctrines.  Men's  minds 
became  excited  :  the  Romanists  already  assumed  the  air  of 
conquerors ;  and  the  Britons  often  withdrew  full  of  anxiety 
and  fear.  The  king,  placed  between  his  wife  and  his  faith, 
and  wearied  by  these  disputes,  inclined  first  to  one  side,  and 
then  to  the  other,  as  if  he  would  soon  fall  altogether. 

The  papacy  had  more  powerful  motives  than  ever  for 
coveting  Northumberland.  Oswy  had  not  only  usurped  the 
throne  of  Deira,  but  after  the  death  of  the  cruel  Penda,  who 
fell  in  battle  in  654,  he  had  conquered  his  states  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  governed  by  his  son-in-law  Peada, 
the  son  of  Penda.  But  Peada  himself  having  fallen  in 
a  conspiracy  said  to  have  been  got  up  by  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Oswy,  the  latter  completed  the  conquest  of 
Mercia,  and  thus  united  the  greatest  part  of  England  under 
his  sceptre.  Kent  alone  at  that  time  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome:  in  every  other  province,  free  ministers, 
protected  by  the  kings  of  Northumberland,  preached  the 
gospel.  This  wonderfully  simplified  the  question.  If  Rome 
gained  over  Oswy,  she  would  gain  England :  if  she  failed, 
she  must  sooner  or  later  leave  that  island  altogether. 

*  Apertum  Toritatis  adyersarium  reddidit,  wys  the  Romanist  Dedfl^ 
Ub.  T.  p.  135. 
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This  was  not  all.  The  blood  of  Oswyn,  the  premature 
death  of  Aidiin,  and  otlier  things  besides,  troubled  the  kiag'fl 
Dreast.  He  desired  to  appease  the  Deity  he  had  olfeDded, 
and  not  knowing  that  ChrUt  is  the  door,  as  H0I7  Scripture 
tells  us,  he  sought  amnng  meu  for  a  doorkeeper  who  would 
open  to  him  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Ue  was  far  from  be- 
ing the  last  of  those  kings  whom  the  necessity  of  expiat- 
ing their  crimes  impelled  towards  Homish  prautices.  The 
crafty  Wilfrid,  keeping  alive  both  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
pnnce,  often  spoke  to  liim  of  Rome,  and  of  the  grace  to  be 
found  there.  Ue  thought  that  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and  that 
now  he  had  only  to  shake  the  tree.  "  We  must  have  a 
public  disputation,  in  which  the  question  may  be  eetlled 
once  for  all,"  said  the  queen  and  her  advisers ;  "  but  Kome 
must  take  her  part  in  it  with  as  much  pomp  as  her  adver- 
saries. Let  IIS  oppose  bishop  to  bishop."  A  l^axon  bishop 
named  Agiibcrt,  a  friend  of  Wilfrid's,  who  had  won  the  affeo- 
tion  of  tJie  young  prince  Alfred,  was  invited  by  Eanfeld  to  the 
conference,  and  he  arrived  in  Northumberland  attended  by  a 
priest  named  Agathou.  Alas  I  poor  British  church,  the 
earthen  vessel  is  about  to  be  dashed  against  the  vase  of  iron. 
Britain  must  yield  before  the  invading  march  of  Rome. 

On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  & 
^niet  hay,  was  situated  the  monastery  of  Strenoishalh,  or 
Whitby,  of  which  Hilda,  the  pious  daughter  of  King  Edwin, 
was  abbess.  She,  too,  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  termination 
of  the  violent  disputes  which  had  agitated  the  church  since 
Wilfrid's  return.  On  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea*  the  strug- 
gle was  to  be  decided  between  Britain  and  Rome,  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  or,  as  they  said  then,  between  Saint 
John  and  Saint  Peter.  It  was  not  a  mere  question  about 
Easter,  or  certain  rules  of  discipline,  but  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  freedom  of  the  church  under  Jesus  Christ,  or  its 
enslavement  under  the  papacy.  Rome,  ever  domineering, 
desired  for  the  second  time  to  hold  England  in  its  grasp,  not 


cnnfernnce  is  fienerallj'  known  aa  the  St/nrul'is  /'hnrcnuli  (frain 
ilh,  sitiuB  Pbari).  "  Hodio  WMtbie  didtur  (Wliite  bay),  el 
a  Elburacenai  litlore  mtig  nota."    WiUtioB,  ConoiL  p.  37,  nat& 
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by  meana  of  the  aword,  but  by  her  dogmas.  With  her  usual 
cunning  she  concealed  lier  enormous  pretensions  under  se- 
condary quCBtions,  and  many  supeificial  tliinkers  were  de- 
ceived hy  this  mancBuvre, 

The  meeting  took  plaoe  in  the  convent  of  Whithy.  Tlie 
kjn^  and  his  son  entered  first ;  then,  on  the  one  side,  Caiman, 
with  the  bishops  and  elders  ol'  the  Britons ;  and  on  tlie  other 
Biflliop  Agilbcrt,  Agathon,  Wilfrid,  Ronianus,  a  deacon 
named  James,  and  several  other  priests  of  the  Latin  coufes- 
eion.  Last  of  all  came  Hilda  with  her  attendants,  among 
wlmm  waa  an  English  hishop  named  Cedda,  one  of  the  most 
sctire  Euissionaries  of  the  age.*  He  had  at  first  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  midland  districts,  whence  he  turned  his 
footBtepG  towards  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  East,  and  after 
converting  a  great  number  of  these  pagans,  he  had  returned 
to  Final),  and,  although  an  Englishman,  had  received  Epis- 
copal consecration  from  a  hishop  who  had  been  himself 
ordained  by  the  elders  of  lona.  Then  proceeding  westwards, 
the  Indefatigalilc  evangelist  founded  churches,  auil  appointed 
elders  and  deacons  wherever  he  went.f  By  birth  an  Eng- 
lishman, by  ordination  a  Scotchman,  everywhere  treated  with 
respect  and  consideration,  he  appeared  to  be  set  apart  as  me- 
£ator  in  this  solemn  conference.  His  intervention  could  not 
however,  retard  the  victory  of  Rome,  Alas  1  the  primitive 
evangelism  had  gradually  given  way  to  an  ecclesiasticism, 
coarse  and  rude  in  one  place,  subtle  and  insinuating  in 
another.  Whenever  the  priests  were  called  upon  to  justify 
certain  doctrines  or  ceremonies,  instead  of  referring  solely  to 
tie  word  of  God,  that  fountain  of  all  light,  they  maintained 
that  thus  St  James  did  at  Jerusalem,  St  Mark  at  Alexan- 
dria, St  John  at  Ephesus,  or  St  Peter  at  Rome.  They  gave 
the  name  of  apostolical  canons  to  rules  which  the  apostles 
had  never  known.  They  even  went  further  than  this :  at 
L  Rome  and  in  the  East,  ecclesiasticlsm  represented  itself  to  bo 

|f      •  Preabylflri  Ceiida  et  Addn  ot  Berti  Pt  Diiina.qQorura  uUimuanalioiio 
I   Seotns  ciBtsri  liinre  Ansli.     BMa,  lib.  iii.  eu]>.  mi. 

+  Qui  aece]:tD  Erada  episcopatus  et  majore  auotoritate  raeptum  opiu 

BxplQDE,  fucit  per  loca  eccleeiiLg,  presbjterua  el  diaconoB  aidinatlt,    Bada, 

lib.  m.  cap.  xxii. 
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ft  law  of  God,  and  From  a  state  of  weakness,  it  thus  became 

a  state  of  sin.  Some  marks  of  tliis  error  were  already  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  t!ie  Cliristiitnity  of  the  Britons. 

King  Ofiwy  was  the  first  to  speak  :  "  As  servants  o!  one 
and  the  same  God,  we  bope  all  to  enjoy  the  same  inberitance 
in  beaven ;  wby  then  should  we  not  have  tbe  same  rule  of 
life  liere  below  ?     Let  us  inquire  which  is  tbo  true  one,  and 

follow  it." "  Those  who  sent  me  hither  as  bishop,"  said 

Colman,  "  and  who  gave  me  the  rule  which  I  observe,  are 
the  beloved  of  God.  Let  us  beware  how  we  despise  their 
teaching,  for  it  is  the  teaching  of  Columba,  of  the  blessed 
evangelist  John,*  and  of  the  churches  over  which  that  apostle 
presided," 

"  As  for  us,"  boldly  rejoined  Wilfrid,  for  to  bira  as  to  the 
most  skilful  had  bishop  Agilbert  intrusted  the  defence  of 
thwr  cause,  "  our  custom  is  that  of  Eome,  where  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  taught ;  we  fouud  it  in  Italy  and 
Gaui,  nay,  it  is  spread  over  every  nation.  Shall  the  Pict^ 
and  Britons,  cast  on  these  two  if^laiids,  on  the  very  confiuee 
(rf  the  ocean,  dare  to  contend  against  the  whole  world  ?  -| 
However  holy  your  Columba  may  have  been,  will  you  prefer 
him  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  to  whom  Christ  said,  Tkoa 
art  Peter,  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keyiofthe  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  " 

Wilfrid  spoke  with  animation,  and  his  words  being  skil- 
faUy  adapted  to  his  audience,  began  to  make  them  waver. 
He  had  artfully  aubslilnted  Columba  for  the  apostle  John, 
from  whom  the  British  church  claimed  descent,  and  op- 
posed to  St  Peter  a  plain  elder  of  loiia.  Oswy,  whose  idol 
was  power,  could  not  hesitate  between  paltry  bishops  and 
that  pope  of  Rome  who  cornmanded  the  whole  world.  Al- 
ready imagining  he  saw  Peter  at  the  gales  of  paradise,  with 
the  keys  in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  with  emotioa:  "Is  il 
true,  Colman,  that  these  words  were  addressed  by  our  Lord 
to  Saint  Peter?" — "It  is  true." — "Can  you  prove  tliat  simi- 

*  I|isiim  est  iiiiod  beatue  aviin)^ligta  Johannea,  disidjmlua  apeciaUter 
Doiainu  ililecUia.    Bi^cla,  lib.  iii.  mp.  xxt. 

t  FiclDa  (lieu  ac  BrittDuee.  cum  -luibusile  duabn;  uldmii  aflum  iuiuUl 
wmtrft  totum  orbem  stuho  laboro  pa ^luut.    Ibid. 
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lax  powers  were  given  to  your  Columba?" — The  bishop  re- 
plied, "We  cannot;"  but  he  might  have  told  the  king: 
"  John,  whose  doctrine  we  follow,  and  indeed  every  disciple, 
has  received  in  the  same  sense  as  St  Peter  the  power  to  re- 
mit sins,  to  bind  and  to  loose  on  earth  and  in  heaven."  *  But 
the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  fading  away  in 
lona,  and  the  unsuspecting  Colinan  had  not  observed  Wil- 
frid's stratagem  in  substitutkig  Columba  for  Saint  John. 
Upon  this  Oswy,  delighted  to  yield  to  the  continual  solicita- 
tions of  the  queen,  and,  above  all,  to  find  some  one  who 
would  admit  him  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  exclaimed, 
"  Peter  is  the  doorkeeper,  I  will  obey  him,  lest  when  I  ap- 
pear at  the  gate  there  should  be  no  one  to  open  it  to  me."  f 
The  spectators,  carried  away  by  this  royal  confession,  has- 
tened to  give  in  their  submission  to  the  vicar  of  St  Peter. 

Thus  did  Rome  triumph  at  the  Whitby  conference.  Oswy 
forgot  that  the  Lord  had  said :  I  am  he  that  openeth,  and  no 
man  shutteth  ;  and  shuttethj  and  no  man  openeth.  f  It  was 
by  ascribing  to  Peter  the  servant,  what  belongs  to  Jesus 
Christ  the  master,  that  the  papacy  reduced  Britain.  Oswy 
stretched  out  his  hands,  Rome  riveted  the  chains,  and  the 
liberty  which  Oswald  had  given  his  church  seemed  at  the 
last  gasp. 

Colman  saw  with  grief  and  consternation  Oswy  and  hi? 
subjects  bending  their  knees  before  the  foreign  priests.  He 
did  not,  however,  despair  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
truth.  The  apostolic  faith  could  still  find  shelter  in  the  old 
sanctuaries  of  the  British  church  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Immovable  in  the  doctrine  he  had  received,  and  resolute  to 
uphold  Christian  liberty,  Colman  withdrew  with  those  who 
would  not  bend  beneath  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Scotland.  Thirty  Anglo-Saxons,  and  a  great  number  of 
Britons,  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  the  tents  of 
the  Romish  priests.  The  hatred  of  popery  became  more  in- 
tense day  by  day  among  the  remainder  of  the  Britons.     De- 

*  John  XX.  23  ;  Matth.  xviii.  18. 

■f*  Ne  forte  me  adveniente  ad  fores  regni  ocBlorum,  non  sit  qui  reserat. 
Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxv. 
%  John  X.  9  ;  Rev.  iii.  7. 
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teimined  to  repel  its  erroneous  dogmas  a?id  its  illG^itimate 
dominion,  lliey  maintaiDed  their  conamuniun  witli  the  Eastern 
Churoli,  *vliii;h  was  more  aacietit  than  tliut  of  Rome,  They 
shuddered  as  lliey  saw  the  red  dragon  of  the  Celts  gradualty 
retiring  towards  the  western  sea  from  before  the  white  dragoB 
of  the  Saxons.  They  ascribed  their  misfortunes  to  a  hnrrilile 
conspiracy  planned  by  the  iniquitous  ambition  of  the  foreign 
monks,  and  the  bards  in  theiiM^hants  cursed  the  negligent 
ministers  who  defended  not  the  flock  of  the  Lord  against  the 
wolves  of  Rome.*     But  vain  were  their  lamentations  1 

The  Romish  priests,  aided  by  the  queen,  lost  no  time. 
"Wilfrid,  whom  Oswy  desired  to  reward  for  Ida  triumph,  was 
named  bishop  of  Northumberland,  and  he  immediately 
Tisited  Paris  to  receive  episcopal  consecration  in  due  form. 
He  soon  returned,  and  proceeded  with  singular  activity  to 
establish  the  Romish  doctrine  in  all  the  churches. -[-  Bishop 
of  a  diocese  extending  from  Edinburgh  to  Northampton,  en- 
riched with  the  goods  which  had  belonged  to  divers  monas- 
teries, surrounded  by  a  numerous  train,  served  upon  gold 
and  silver  plate,  Wilfrid  congratulated  himself  ou  baving 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  papacy  ;  he  offended  every  one  who 
itpproaclied  him  by  his  insolence,  and  taught  England  how 
wide  was  the  difference  between  the  humble  ministers  of 
Zona  and  a  Romish  priest  At  the  same  time  Oswy,  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  with  the  king  of  Kent,  sent  another 
priest  named  Wighard  to  Rome  to  Icam  the  pope's  inten- 
tions respecting  the  church  in  England,  and  to  receive  con- 
■ecration  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  was  no  epis- 
copal ordination  in  England  worthy  of  a  priest  I  In  the 
meanwhile  Oswy,  with  all  the  Keal  of  a  new  convert,  ceased 
not  to  reiKat  that  "  the  Roman  Church  was  the  catholic 
and  apostolic  church,"  and  thought  night  and  day  on  the 
means  or' converting  his  subjects,  hoping  thus  (says  a  pope) 
to  redeem  his  own  soul.^ 

Tlie  arrival  of  this  news  at  Rome  created  a  great  aensa- 

•  Horw  Britannics.  b.  ii.  p.  277. 

+  Ipse  perpliira  caChulitffi  obserratinnia  modemmina  cccle&iis  Anglo- 

t  Uinnca  siiljectoa  mios  meditaliir  die  &e  nocte  ad  fldem  oatholitaiin 
•IqM  Apostolittun  pro  buib  ODJran?  redemptione  couTerti.  Ibid.  <Mip.xtix. 
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Lion.  Vitalian,  who  then  filled  the  episcopal  chair,  arid  was  as 
insolent  to  his  bishops  as  he  was  fawning  and  servile  to  the 
emperor,  exclaimed  with  transport :  "  Who  would  not  be 
overjoyed!*  a  king  converted  to  the  true  apostolic  faith,  a 
people  that  believes  at  last  in  Christ  the  Almighty  God  1" 
For  many  long  years  this  people  had  believed  in  Christ,  but 
they  were  now  beginning  to  believe  in  the  pope,  and  the 
pope  will  soon  make  them  forget  Jesus  the  Saviour.  Vita- 
lian wrote  to  Oswy,  and  sent  him — not  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (which  were  already  becoming  scarce  at  Rome), 
but — relics  of  the  Saints  Peter,  John,  Lawrence,  Gregory, 
and  Pancratius ;  and  being  in  an  especial  manner  desirous 
of  rewarding  Queen  Eanfeld,  to  whom  with  Wilfrid  belonged 
the  glory  of  this  work,  he  offered  her  a  cross,  made,  as  he 
assured  her,  out  of  the  chains  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.f 
"  Delay  not,"  said  the  pope  in  conclusion,  "  to  reduce  all 
your  island  under  Jesus  Christ," — or  in  other  words,  under 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  essential  thing,  however,  was  to  send  an  archbishop 
from  Rome  to  Britain ;  but  Wighard  was  dead,  and  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  undertake  so  long  a  joumey.J 

There  was  not  much  zeal  in  the  city  of  the  pontiffs :  and 
the  pope  was  compelled  to  look  out  for  a  stranger.  There 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Rome  a  man  of  great  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  who  had  come  from  the  east,  and  adopted 
the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Latins  in  exchange  for  the 
knowledge  he  had  brought  them.  He  was  pointed  out  to 
Vitalian  as  well  qualified  to  be  the  metropolitan  of  England. 
Theodore,  for  such  was  his  name,  belonging  by  birth  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  would  be  listened  to  by  the  Britons 
in  preference  to  any  other,  when  he  solicited  them  to  aban- 
don their  oriental  customs.  The  Roman  pontiff,  however, 
fearful  perhaps  that  he  might  yet  entertain  some  leaven  of 
his  former  Greek  doctrines,  gave  him  as  companion,  or  rather 
as  overseer,  a  zealous  African  monk  named  Adrian.§ 

*  Quis  enim  audiens  hsec  snavia  non  laetctur  ?  Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiz. 

f  Conjugi,  nostrsB  spirituali  iilia),  criicem Ibid. 

tf:  Minime  voluimus  nunc  reperire  pro  longinqiiitato  itineris.    Ibid. 
§  Ut  diligenter  attenderet,  ne  quid  ille  contrarium  veritati,  fidei.  (ttTO' 
eorom  more,  in  pcciosiaui  vv.'i  ;  im-^-m'!  i.trw  mvw  .'V.     V  ..4.Vvo,  .x.  ^lvcv.v. 


Theodore  began  the  great  crusade  against  Dritish  Chri^ 
tianity ;  and,  endeaTOuring  to  show  the  sincerity  of  liis  con- 
version by  his  zeal,  he  travcrscii  »11  England  in  company 
with  Adrian  •  everywhere  imposing  on  the  people  that  eccle- 
siaBtical  supremacy  to  which  Rome  is  indebfed  for  lior  poli- 
tical supremacy.  The  superiority  of  character  which  diatin- 
guished  Saint  Peter,  Tlieodore  transfonneti  into  a  superiority 
of  office.  For  the  jurisdiction  of  Christ  and  hia  word,  he 
substituted  that  of  tlie  bishop  of  Rome  and  of  his  decrees, 
Ue  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  ordination  by  bishops  who, 
in  an  unbroken  chain,  could  trace  back  their  authority  to 
the  apostles  themselves.  Tlie  British  still  maintained  the 
validity  of  their  consecration ;  but  the  number  was  small  of 
those  who  understood  that  pretended  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  sometimes  carry  Satan  in  their  hearts,  are  not 
true  ministers  of  Christ;  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  the 
church  is,  that  the  apostles  themselves  (and  not  tJieir  suc- 
cessors only)  should  dwell  in  its  bosom  by  their  word,  by 
their  teaching,  and  by  the  Divine  Comforter  who  shall  be 
with  it  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  grand  defection  now  began  :  the  Iwstwere  sometimes 
the  first  to  yield.  When  Theodore  met  Cedda,  who  had 
been  consecrated  by  a  bishop  who  had  himself  received  ordi- 
nation from  the  elders  of  lona,  he  said  to  him :  "  You  have 
not  beeu  regularly  ordained."  Cedda,  instead  of  standing  up 
boldly  for  the  truth,  gave  way  to  a  carnal  modesty,  and  re- 
plied,; "I  never  thought  myself  worthy  of  the  episcopate, 
and  am  ready  to  lay  it  down."— "No,"  said  Theodore,  "yon 
shall  remain  a  bishop,  but  I  will  consecrate  you  anew  ac- 
cording to  tlie  catholic  Titual."f  The  British  minister  sub- 
mitted. Rome,  triumphant,  felt  herself  strong  enough  to 
deny  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  elders  of  looa,  which 
she  had  hitherto  recognised.  The  most  steadfast  bclieveTB 
took  refuge  in  Scotland. 


■  PoragraU  insula  tola,  rettiim  vivendi  ordinem  d 

f  Cum  Cendda.  Episcopum  Krguerel  nun  fuisse  ri 
fTheodoras)  ordinfttionem  ejus  deuuo  catholiw  n 
Ibid. 
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In  this  manner  a  church  in  some  respects  deficient,  but 
Btill  a  church  in  which  the  religious  element  held  the  fore- 
most place,  was  succeeded  by  another  in  which  the  clerical 
element  predominated.  This  was  soon  apparent :  questions 
of  authority  and  precedence,  hitherto  unknown  among  the 
British  Christians,  were  now  of  daily  occurrence.  Wilfrid, 
who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  York,  thought  that  no  one 
deserved  better  than  he  to  be  primate  of  all  England ;  and 
Theodore  on  his  part  was  irritated  at  the  haughty  tone  as- 
sumed by  this  bishop.  During  the  life  of  Oswy,  peace  was 
maintained,  for  Wilfrid  was  his  favourite ;  but  erelong  that 
prince  fell  ill ;  and,  terrified  by  the  near  approach  of  death, 
he  vowed  that  if  he  recovered  he  would  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  and  there  end  his  days.*  "  If  you  will  be  my  guide 
to  the  city  of  the  apostles,"  he  said  to  Wilfrid,  "  I  will  give 
you  a  large  sum  of  money."  But  his  vow  was  of  no  avail ; 
Oswy  died  in  the  spring  of  the  year  670  a.  d. 

The  Witan  set  aside  prince  Alfred,  and  raised  his  youngest 
brother  Egfrid  to  the  throne.  The  new  monarch,  who  had 
often  been  offended  by  Wilfrid's  insolence,  denounced  this 
haughty  prelate  to  the  archbishop.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  Theodore.  He  assembled  a  council  at  Hert- 
ford, before  which  the  chief  of  his  converts  were  first  sum- 
moned, and  presenting  to  them,  not  the  holy  scripture  but 
the  canons  of  the  Romish  church,\  he  received  their  solemn 
oaths :  such  was  the  religion  then  taught  in  England.  But 
this  was  not  all.  "  The  diocese  of  our  brother  Wilfrid  is  so 
extensive,"  said  the  primate,  "  that  there  is  room  in  it  for 
four  bishops."  They  were  appointed  accordingly.  Wilfrid 
indignantly  appealed  from  the  primate  and  the  king  to  the 

pope.    "Who  converted  England,  who,  if  not  I? and 

it  is  thus  I  am  rewarded  I" Not  allowing  himself  to 

be  checked  by  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  he  set  out  for 
Rome  attended  by  a  few  monks,  and  Pope  Agathon  assem- 
bling a  council  (679),  the  Englishman  presented  his  com- 
plaint, and  the  pontiff  declared  the  destitution  to  be  illegal 

*  Ut  si  ab  infirmitate  salvaretur,  etiam  Romam  yenire,  ibiqne  ad  looa 
mieta  Titam  finire.    Beda,  lib.  iy.  cap.  ii. 
f  QpSbni  statim  protuli  eundem  Hbrum  canonum.    Ibid.  «tt^  '^« 
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Wilfrid  immediately  returned  to  England,  and  haiip;htily 
prcaentud  the  pope's  decree  to  tlje  king.  But  Kgfrid,  who 
was  not  of  a  diapositioQ  to  tolerate  these  transalpine  man- 
ners, far  from  restoring  the  see,  cast  the  prelate  into  prison, 
and  did  not  release  him  until  the  end  of  the  year,  aod  then 
only  on  condition  that  he  would  immediately  quit  North- 
umbria. 

Wilfrid — for  we  mnat  follow  even  to  the  end  of  his  life 
that  remarkable  man,  who  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  English  church — Wilfrid  was  de- 
termined to  be  a  bishop  at  any  cost  The  kingdom  of 
Sussex  was  still  pagan  ;  and  the  deposed  prelate,  whose  in- 
defatigable activity  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  formed  the 
resolution  of  winning  a  bishopric,  as  other  men  plan  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom.  He  arrived  in  Sussex  dwiug  a 
period  of  fumine,  and  having  brought  with  him  a  number  ot 
nets,  he  taught  the  people  the  art  of  fishing,  and  thus  gained 
their  affections.  Their  king  Edilwaleh  had  been  baptized ; 
his  subjects  now  followed  his  example,  and  Wilfrid  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  church.  But  he  soon  manifested 
the  disposition  by  which  he  was  animated :  he  furnished 
supplies  of  men  and  money  to  Ceadwalia,  king  of  Wessei, 
and  this  cruel  chieftain  made  a  fierce  inroad  into  Sussex, 
laying  it  waste,  and  putting  to  death  Edilwaleh,  the  pre- 
late's benefaetor.  Tiic  career  of  the  turbulent  bishop  was 
not  ended.  King  Egfrid  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Alfred,  whom  Wilfrid  had  brought  up,  a  prince  fond 
of  learning  and  religion,  and  emulous  of  the  glory  of  hia 
uncle  Oswald.  The  ambitious  Wilfrid  hastened  to  claim  hia 
see  of  York,  by  acquiescing  in  the  partition ;  it  was  restored 
to  him,  and  he  forthwith  began  to  plunder  others  to  enrich 
himself.  A  council  begged _liim  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of 
the  church  of  England ;  he  refused,  and  having  lost  the 
esteem  of  thu  king,  his  former  pupil,  he  undertook,  uotwith- 
Btanding  his  advanced  years,  a  third  Journey  to  Rome, 
Knowing  how  popes  are  won,  he  threw  himself  at  the 
pontitTs  feet,  exclaiming  that  "  the  Fuppliant  bishop  Wilfrid, 
the  bumble  slave  of  the  servant  of  Uod,  implored  the  favour 
of  our  moat  blessed  lord,  the  pope  universal."     The  bishop 
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could  not  restore  his  creature  to  his  see,  and  the  short  re- 
mainder of  Wilfrid's  life  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  riches 
his  cupidity  had  so  unworthily  accumulated. 

Yet  he  had  accomplished  the  task  of  his  life  :  all  England 
was  subservient  to  the  papacy.  The  names  of  Oswy  and  of 
Wilfrid  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  mourning  in  the 
annals  of  Great  Britain.  Posterity  has  erred  in  permitting 
them  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  for  they  were  two  of  the  most 
influential  and  energetic  men  that  ever  flourished  in  Eng- 
land. Still  this  very  forgetfulness  is  not  wanting  in  gene- 
rosity. The  grave  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  church  lay 
buried  for  nine  centuries  is  the  only  monument — a  mourn- 
ful one  indeed — that  should  perpetuate  their  memory. 

But  Scotland  was  still  free,  and  to  secure  the  definitive 
triumph  of  Rome,  it  was  necessary  to  invade  that  virgin  soil, 
over  which  the  standard  of  the  faith  had  floated  for  so  many 
years. 

Adamnan  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  lona,  the 
first  elder  of  that  religious  house.  He  was  virtuous  and 
learned,  but  weak  and  somewhat  vain,  and  his  religion  had 
little  spirituality.  To  gain  him  was  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  to 
gain  Scotland.  A  singular  circumstance  favoured  the  plans 
of  those  who  desired  to  draw  him  into  the  papal  communion. 
One  day  during  a  violent  tempest,  a  ship  coming  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  on  board  of  which  was  a  Gaulish  bishop 
named  Arculf,  was  wrecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lona.* 
Arculf  eagerly  sought  an  asylum  among  the  pious  inhabit- 
ants of  that  island.  Adamnan  never  grew  tired  of  hearing 
the  stranger's  descriptions  of  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and 
Golgotha,  of  the  sun-burnt  plains  over  which  our  Lord  had 
wandered,  and  the  cleft  stone  which  still  lay  before  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre.f  The  elder  of  lona,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  learning,  noted  down  Arculfs  conversation,  and  from 
it  composed  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land.  As  soon  as  his 
book  was  completed,  the  desire  of  making  these  wondrous 

*  Vi  temper^tatis  in  occidentalia  BritanniaB  littora  delatus  est.    Beda- 
lib.  T.  cap.  xvi. 
■f*  Lapis  qui  ad  ostium  monumenti  positus  erat,  fissus  est.    Ibid,  cap 
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things  more  widely  known,  combined  with  a  little  vanity, 

Rnd  perhaps  other  motives,  urged  him  to  visit  the  court  o( 
Norlhumberlaud,  where  he  presented  his  work  lo  ihe  pioua  - 
King  Alfred,*  who,  heing  fond  of  learning  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian traditions,  caused  a  number  of  copies  of  it  to  be  made. 

Nor  was  tliis  all ;  the  Romish  clergy  perceived  the  ndvan  - 
tage  they  might  derive  from  this  imprudent  journey.  They 
crowded  round  the  elder ;  they  showed  him  all  the  pomp  oi 
their  worship,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Will  you  and  your  friends, 
who  live  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  world,  set  yourselvea 
in  opposition  to  the  observances  of  the  universal  church  ?"f 
The  nobles  of  the  court  flattered   !  h  If  1  nd 

invited  him  to  their  festivities,  wi  I  I  k  1  d  d  h  m 
with  presents.     The  free  presbyte     f  B  b      m      pn  st 

of  Rome,  and  Adamnan  return  II  b  is 

church  to  his  new  masters.     Bu       w       a  j     p    e : 

lona  would  not  give  way.}     He   haw  I  d   1       h  me 

in  Ireland,  where,  having  brought  a  few  individuals  to  the 
Romish  uniformity,  he  took  courage  and  revisited  Scotland. 
Bat  that  country,  still  inRexible,  repelled  him  with  indigna- 
tion.§ 

When  Rome  found  herself  unable  to  conquer  by  the  priest, 
she  had  recourse  to  the  prince,  and  her  eyes  were  turned  to 
Naitam,  king  of  the  Picts.  "  How  much  more  glorious  it 
would  be  for  you,"  urged  the  Latin  priests,  "  to  belong  to  the 
powerful  church  of  the  universal  pontiff  of  Rome,  than  to  a 
Gongregalion  superintended  by  miserable  elders  I  The  Ro- 
mish cliurch  is  a  monarchy,  and  ought  to  be  the  church  oi 
every  monarch.  The  Roman  ceremonial  accords  with  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  its  temples  are  palaces."  The  prince 
was  convinced  by  the  last  argument.  He  despatched  mes 
Bengers  to  Ceolfrid,  the  abbot  of  an  English  convent,  begging 

*  Foneiit  autem  librum  tuuo  Adurananaa  Alfcida  regi.    Beda,  lib. 

f  Ne  ooutra  UDiversalem  ecoleBise  morom,  <um  suie  pauciiisinua  et  i» 
txtremo  mundi  *iieiilo  pusitis,  vitere  praosumenst.    Ibid. 

}:  Cnnvit  Bug5  ad  eum  Tdtitiitis  ailcem  pruduccre,  noc  loliiit.     Ibid. 

g  Ncc  tameu  perQoeic  qui>d  cuuabalurpusaet.  Ibid.  Tbe  uoiiversioDf 
of  whidi  Abbot  Ceiilirid  speaks  in  obap.  isii.  aro  probably  lUose  efibeted 
ta  Inlaod,  the  word  Scolia  bfling  at  ibia  period  tyiiquendjr  applied  to  tluit 
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him  to  send  him  architects  capable  of  building  a  church  after 
the  Roman  pattern^ — of  stone  and  not  of  wood.  Architects, 
majestic  porches,  lofty  columns,  vaulted  roofs,  gilded  altars, 
have  often  proved  the  most  influential  of  Rome's  mission- 
aries. The  builder's  art,  though  in  its  earliest  and  simplest 
days,  was  more  powerful  than  the  Bible.  Naitam,  who,  by 
submitting  to  the  pope,  thought  himself  the  equal  of  Clovis 
and  Clotau-e,  assembled  the  nobles  of  his  court  and  the  pas- 
tors of  his  church,  and  thus  addressed  them  :  "  I  recommend 
all  the  clergy  of  my  kingdom  to  receive  the  tonsure  of  Saint 
Peter."  f  Then  without  delay  (as  Bede  informs  us)  this 
important  revolution  was  accomplished  by  royal  authority,  f 
He  sent  agents  and  letters  into  every  province,  and  caused 
all  the  ministers  and  monks  to  receive  the  circular  tonsure 
according  to  the  Roman  fashion.  §  It  was  the  mark  that 
popery  stamped,  not  on  the  forehead,  but  on  the  crown.  A 
royal  proclamation  and  a  few  clips  of  the  scissors  placed  the 
Scotch,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  beneath  the  crook  of  the  shep- 
herd of  the  Tiber. 

lona  still  held  out.  The  orders  of  the  Pictish  king, 
the  example  of  his  subjects,  the  sight  of  that  Italian  power 
which  was  devouring  the  earth,  had  shaken  some  few  minds ; 
but  the  church  still  resisted  the  innovation.  lona  was  the 
last  citadel  of  liberty  in  the  western  world,  and  popery  was 
filled  with  anger  at  that  miserable  band  which  in  its  remote 
comer  refused  to  bend  before  it.  Human  means  appeared 
VisuflBcient  to  conquer  this  rock :  something  more  was  needed, 
visions  and  miracles  for  example;  and  these  Rome  always 
finds  when  she  wants  them.  One  day  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  an  English  monk,  named  Egbert, 
arriving  from  Ireland,  appeared  before  the  elders  of  lona,  who 
received  him  with  their  accustomed  hospitality.  He  was  a 
man  in  whom  enthusiastic  devotion  was  combined  with  great 

*  Architectos  sibi  mitti  petiit  qui  juxta  morem  Komanorum  ecclosiam 
facoront.    Beda,  lib.  y.  cap.  xxii. 

f  £t  banc  accipere  tonsurain,  omiies  qui  in  raieo  regno  sunt  clerioos 
decerno.     Ibid. 

X  Nee  mora,  quse  dixerat  regia  auctoritate  perfecit.    Ibid. 

§  Peruniversas  Pictorum  proyincias tondebantur  omnesineoronam 

ministri  altaris  ao  monachi.    Ibid. 
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gentleness  of  heart,  and  he  soon  wou  upon  theminds  jf  tliese 
gimple  believers.  He  spoke  to  them  of  an  esteraal  unity 
urging  that  a  uuiversality  manifested  under  different  forcoii 
was  unsuiteJ  to  the  churcli  of  Christ,  fie  advocated  the 
special  form  of  Ronie,  and  for  the  truly  catholic  element 
which  the  Christiana  of  lona  had  thus  fur  possessed,  sub- 
Btitutcd  a  sectarian  element.  He  attacked  the  traditions  of 
the  British  church  *  and  lavishly  distributing  the  rich  pre- 
sents confided  to  him  by  the  lords  of  Ireland  and  of  England,-]- 
he  soon  had  reason  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  saying 
of  the  wise  man  :  A  gift  is  as  a  preeioue  stone  in  llie  eyes  0} 
Aim  ilial  hath  it  :  v:liitkersoever  it  tumelh  it  prosper^. 

Some  pious  souls,  however,  still  held  out  in  lona.  The 
enthusiast  Egbert — for  such  he  appears  to  have  been  rather 
than  an  impostor — had  recourse  to  other  means.  He  repre- 
ecnted  himself  to  be  a  messenger  from  heaven :  the  saints 
thentBelves,  said  he,  have  commissioned  me  to  convert  lona  ; 
and  then  he  told  the  following  history  to  the  elders  who 
Stood  round  him,  "  About  thirty  years  ago,  1  entered  the 
monastery  of  Ratlimelfig  in  Ireland,  when  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence fell  upon  it,  and  of  all  the  brethren  the  monk  Edeihun 
and  myself  were  left  alone.  Attacked  by  the  plague,  and 
fearing  my  last  hour  was  come,  I  rose  from  my  bed  and 
crept  into  the  chapel.J  There  my  whole  body  trembled  at 
the  recollection  of  my  sins,  aud  my  face  was  bathed  with 
tears.  '  0  God,'  I  exclaimed,  '  suffer  mc  nut  to  die  until  I 
have  redeemed  my  debt  to  thee  by  an  abundance  of  good 
works."§  I  returned  staggering  to  the  infirmary,  got  hito 
bed,  and  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke,  I  saw  Edeiliun  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  *  Brother  Egbert,'  said  he,  '  it  has 
been  revealed  to  me  in  a  vision  that  thou  slult  receive  what 

*  Sedulis  Dxhottatianibua  inveteratam  iUdm  traditionem 
coinm.    iieiit,  lib.  t.  cap.  iiiii, 

f  Fietste  Urgiendi  de  his  quas  a  diiitibiu  acceperat,  multu 
Ibid.  cap.  xxtii. 

i  Cum  ee  existimarGt  esse  moritunini,  D^rroasus  est  tcmpun 
' '     lu,  el  rvMdoiie  wins Ibid,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxril. 
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(^oa  hast  asked.'  On  the  following  night  Edelhun  died  and 
I  recovered. 

"  Many  years  passed  away :  my  repentance  and  my  vigils 
did  not  satisfy  me,  and  wishing  to  pay  my  debt,  I  resolved 
to  go  with  a  company  of  monks  and  preach  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  to  the  heathens  of  Germany.  But  during  the 
night  a  blessed  saint  from  heaven  appeared  to  one  of  the 
brethren  and  said:  *Tell  Egbert  that  he^must  go  to  the 
monasteries  of  Columba,  for  their  ploughs  do  not  plough 
straight,  and  he  must  put  them  into  the  right  furrow.**  I 
forbade  this  brother  to  speak  of  his  vision,  and  went  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  Germany.  We  were  waiting  for  a 
favourable  wind,  when,  of  a  sudden,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  a  frightful  tempest  burst  upon  the  vessel,  and  drove  us 
on  the  shoals.  *For  my  sake  this  tempest  is  upon  us,*  I 
exclaimed  in  terror ;  *  God  speaks  to  me  as  He  did  to 
Jonah ;'  and  I  ran  to  take  refuge  in  my  cell.  At  last  I  de- 
termined to  obey  the  command  which  the  holy  man  had 
brought  me.  I  left  Ireland,  and  came  among  you,  in  order 
to  pay  my  debt  by  converting  you.  And  now,"  continued 
Egbert,  "  make  answer  to  the  voice  of  heaven,  and  submit  to 
Rome." 

A  ship  thrown  on  shore  by  a  storm  was  a  frequent  occur- 
rence on  those  coasts,  and  the  dream  of  a  monk,  absorbed  in 
the  plans  of  his  brother,  was  nothing  very  unnatural.  But 
in  those  times  of  darkness,  everything  appeared  miraculous  ; 
phantoms  and  apparitions  had  more  weight  than  the  word  of 
God.  Instead  of  detecting  the  emptiness  of  these  visions  by 
the  falseness  of  the  religion  they  were  brought  to  support, 
the  elders  of  lona  listened  seriously  to  Egbert's  narrative. 
The  primitive  faith  planted  on  the  rock  of  Icolmkill  was  now 
like  a  pine-tree  tossed  by  the  winds :  but  one  gust,  and  it 
would  be  uprooted  and  blown  into  the  sea.  Egbert,  per- 
ceiving the  elders  to  be  shaken,  redoubled  his  prayers,  and 
even  had  recourse  to  threats.  "All  the  west,"  said  he, 
"  bends  the  knee  to  Rome :  alone  against  all,  what  can  you 
d.>?"    The  Scotch  still  resisted:  obscure  and  unknown,  the 

*  Quia  aratra  eorum  non  recte  incedunt ;  oportet  autem  .eum  ad  rec- 
tam  hseo  tramitem  revocare.    Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap^  xxtu. 
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last  British  Cliristians  contended  in  behalf  of  expiring  ItbeHy 

At  length  bewildered — they  sturabl  d  and  f  11  The  sdssora 
were  Lrought ;  they  received  th  L  t  q  n  — tlipy  were 
the  pope's. 

Tims  fell  Scotland.  Yet  there  st  11  e  na  d  some  sparke 
of  grace,  and  the  mountains  of  Cal  d  n  a  1  n  onceuled  the 
bidden  fire  which  after  many  agea  bu  t  f  th  with  such 
power  and  might,.  Here  and  there  a  few  independent  splrita 
were  to  be  found  who  testified  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 
In  the  time  of  Bede  they  might  be  seen  "  hailing  in  their 
paths,"  {to  use  the  words  of  the  Romish  historian,)  refusing 
to  join  in  the  holidays  of  the  pontifical  adherents,  and  push- 
ing away  the  hands  that  were  eager  to  shave  their  crowns.-) 
But  the  leaders  of  the  state  and  of  the  cliureh  had  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  contest  was  over,  after  lasting  more  than 
a  century.  British  Christianity  had  in  some  degree  prepared 
its  own  fall,  by  substituting  too  often  the  form  for  the  faith. 
The  foreign  superstition  took  advantage  of  this  weakness, 
and  triumphed  in  these  islands  by  means  of  royal  decrees, 
church  ornaments,  monkish  phantoms,  and  conventual  ap- 
paritions. At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Bri- 
tish Church  became  the  serf  of  Home;  but  an  internal 
struggle  was  commencing,  which  did  not  cease  until  the 
period  of  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Clement — Struggle  betireen  a  Scotchman  and  an  Englishman — Word  of 
God  only— Clement's  Succbbs— His  Condemnation— Virgil  and  tha 
Antipodes — Joha  Scotua  and  Philusophioal  Religion — Alfred  and  tita 
Bible— Darlmess  and  Popery — William  the  CaDqiieror—WnlstDa  at 
Edward'sTomb-StnigglebetweenWiUiamaudllitdebraud— ThoPopd 
y  iolds — CiBBaro  papia. 

The  independent  Christians  of  Scotland,  who  subordinated 
the  authority  of  man  to  that  of  God,  were  filled  with  sorrow 

"  Ad  ritnm  tonsurai  canoninum  anb  Egura  corona;  perpotua?,     Tloda, 
a  seaiitia  auii,  at 
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as  they  beheld  these  backslidings  :  and  it  was  this  no  donbt 
which  induced  many  to  leave  their  homes  and  fight  in  the 
very  heart  of  Europe  in  behalf  of  that  Christian  Uberty  which 
had  just  expired  among  themselves. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  a  great  idea 
took  possession  of  a  pious  doctor  of  the  Scottish  church 
named  Clement.*  The  work  of  God  is  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity,  thought  he,  and  this  work  must  be  defended 
against  all  the  encroachments  of  man.  To  human  tradition- 
alism he  opposed  the  sole  authority  of  the  word  of  God ;  to 
clerical  materialism,  a  church  which  is  the  assembly  of  the 
saints ;  and  to  Pelagianism,  the  sovereignty  of  grace.  He 
was  a  man  of  decided  character  and  firm  faith,  but  without 
fanaticism;  his  heart  was  open  to  the  holiest  emotions  of 
our  nature;  he  was  a  husband  and  a  father.  He  quitted 
Scotland  and  travelled  among  the  Franks,  every^'hcre  scat- 
tering the  seeds  of  the  faith.  It  happened  unfortunately 
that  a  man  of  kindred  energy,  Winifrid  or  Boniface  of  Wes- 
sex,  was  planting  the  pontifical  Christianity  in  the  same 
regions.  This  great  missionary,  who  possessed  in  an  essen- 
tial degree  the  faculty  of  organization,  aimed  at  external 
unity  above  all  things,  and  when  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Gregory  IL,  he  had  received  from  that  pope  a  col- 
lection of  the  Roman  laws.  Boniface,  henceforth  a  docile 
disciple  or  rather  a  fanatical  champion  of  Rome,  supported 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  pontiff,  and  on  the  other  by  Charles 
Martel,  had  preached  to  the  people  of  Germany,  among  some 
undoubted  Christian  truths, — the  doctrine  of  tithes  and  of 
papal  supremacy.  The  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman, 
representatives  of  two  great  systems,  were  about  to  engage 
in  deadly  combat  in  the  heart  of  Europe — in  a  combat  whose 
consequences  might  be  incalculable. 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  Clement's  evangelical 
doctrines,  Boniface,  archbishop  of  the  German  churches,  un- 
dertook to  oppose  them.  At  first  he  confronted  the  Scotch- 
man with  the  laws  of  the  Roman  church ;  but  the  latter  de- 
nied the  authority  of  these  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  refuted 

*  Alter  qui  dicitur  Clemens,  genere  Scotus  est.    Bonifaoii  epistola  nd 
Pspam,  Labbei  concilia  ad  ann.  745. 
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their  contenta.*  Boniface  tlien  put  forward  the  decisionsof 
Tftrious  councils ;  but  Clement  replied  tliat  if  llie  decisione  of 
the  councils  are  contrary  to  holy  Scripture,  tlicy  Jiare  no 
authority  over  Christians. f  The  archbishop,  astonished  ai 
Boch  Budiicily,  next  had  recourse  to  the  writings  of  the  most 
fllnstriona  fathers  of  tlie  Latin  church,  qnoting  Jerome, 
Augostine,  and  Gregory ;  but  the  Scotchman  told  him,  that 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  word  of  men,  he  would  obey  the 
word  of  God  alone.  (  Boniface  with  indignation  now  intro- 
duced the  Ciitholic  church,  which,  by  its  priests  and  bishops 
all  united  to  the  pope,  forms  an  invincible  unity;  but  to  his 
great  surprise  his  opponent  maintained  that  there  only, 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells,  can  be  found  the  spouse  of 
Jesus  Christ.  §  Vainly  did  the  archbishop  express  his  lior- 
ror;  Clement  was  not  to  be  tnmed  aside  from  his  great  idea, 
either  by  the  clamours  of  the  followers  of  Rome,  or  by  the 
imprudent  attacks  made  on  the  papacy  by  other  Christiiiii 
ministers, 

Rome  had,  indeed,  other  adversaries.  A  Gallic  bishop 
named  Adalbert,  with  whom  Boniface  affected  to  associate 
Clement,  one  day  saw  the  archbishop  complacently  cxhibit- 
mg  to  the  people  some  relics  of  St  Peter  which  he  had 
brought  from  Rome;  and  being  desirous  of  showing  the 
ridiculous  character  of  these  Romish  practices,  he  distributed 
among  the  bystanders  his  own  hair  and  nails,  praying  tbem 
to  pay  the.?e  the  same  honours  as  Boniface  claimed  for  the 
relics  of  the  papacy.  Clement  smiled,  like  many  others,  at 
Adalbert's  singular  argument ;  but  it  was  not  with  such 
arms  that  he  was  wont  to  Cght,  Gifted  with  profound  dia- 
cemment,  he  had  remarked  that  the  authority  of  man  Bub< 
Btttuted  for  the  authority  of  God  was  the  source  of  all  tha 
errors  of  Romanism.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained  on 
predestination  what  the  archbishop  called  "  horrible  doctrines, 


*  CsinDnes  ecclesinnim  Giristi  aboegat  ot  ivfutat.    Bonifiicii  epbtoU 
ftd  Papam,  Labbei  concilia  ud  aim.  745. 
+  SjLudflUa  jiiri  tppriieiiB.     Ibid. 
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oontrary  to  the  Catholic  faith."*  Clement's  cliaracter  inclines 
QB  to  believe  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. A  century  later  the  pious  Gottschalk  was  per- 
secuted by  one  of  Boniface's  successors  for  holding  this  very 
doctrine  of  Augustine's.  Thus  then  did  a  Scotchman,  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  faith  of  his  country,  withstand 
almost  unaided  in  the  centre  of  Europe  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans.  But  he  was  not  long  alone :  the  great  especially, 
more  enlightened  than  the  common  people,  thronged  around 
him.  If  Clement  had  succeeded,  a  Christian  church  would 
have  been  founded  on  the  continent  independent  of  the 
papacy. 

Boniface  was  confounded.  He  wished  to  do  in  central 
Europe  what  his  fellow-countryman  Wilfrid  had  done  in 
England ;  and  at  the  very  moment  he  fancied  he  was  ad- 
vancing from  triumph  to  triumph,  victory  escaped  from  his 
hands,  he  turned  against  this  new  enemy,  and  applying  to 
Charles  Martel's  sons,  Pepin  and  Carloman,  he  obtained 
their  consent  to  the  assembhng  of  a  council  before  which  he 
summoned  Clement  to  appear. 

The  bishops,  counts,  and  other  notabilities  having  met  at 
Soissons  on  the  2d  March  744,  Boniface  accused  the  Scotch- 
man of  despising  the  laws  of  Rome,  the  councils,  and  the 
fathers ;  attacked  his  marriage,  which  he  called  an  adulter- 
ous union,  and  called  in  question  some  secondary  points  of 
doctrine.  Clement  was  accordingly  excommunicated  by 
Boniface,  at  once  his  adversary,  accuser,  and  judge,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  the  Franks.f 

The  Scotchman's  cause  was  everywhere  taken  up ;  accu« 
sations  were  brought  against  the  German  primate,  his  per- 
secuting spirit  was  severely  condemned,  and  his  exertious 
for  the  triumph  of  the  papacy  were  resisted.  |  Carloman 
yielded  to  this  unanimous  movement.     The  prison  doors 

*  Multa  alia  horribilia  de  prsedestinatione  Dei,  contraria  fide!  catholica 
affirmat.    Bonifacii  epistola  ad  Papam,  Labbei  concilia  ad  ann.  745. 

f  Sacerdotio  privans,  reduci  facit  in  custodiam.  Concilium  Romannm. 
Ibid. 

t  Propter  istas,  enim,  perseoutiones  ot  inimicitias  et  maledictiones 
multomm  populonim  patior.    Ibid. 


w?ni  opened,  and  Clement  had  hardly  crossed  the  threiboM 
before  lie  bcKan  to  protest  boldly  against  human  authority 
in  matters  of  failh  :  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  rule.  Upon 
this  Boniface  applied  lo  Rome  for  the  heretic'a  condemna- 
tion, and  accompanied  liis  request  by  a  silver  cup  and  n 
garment  of  delicate  texture.*  Tlie  pope  decided  in  synod 
that  if  Clement  did  not  retract  his  errors,  he  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  everiastiug  damnation,  and  then  requested 
Boniface  to  send  him  to  Rome  under  a  sure  guard.  We 
here  lose  all  traces  of  tlie  Scotchman,  hut  it  ia  easy  to  con- 
lecture  what  must  have  been  his  fate. 

Clement  was  not  the  only  Briton  who  became  distinguished 
in  this  contest.  Two  fellow-countrymen,  Sampson  and 
Virgil,  who  preached  in  central  Europe,  were  in  like  manner 
persecuted  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Virgil,  anticipating 
Galileo,  dared  maintain  that  there  were  other  men  and  ano- 
ther world  beneath  our  feet.-}-  He  was  denounced  by  Boni- 
face for  this  liereey,  and  condemned  hy  the  pope,  as  were 
Other  Britons  for  the  apostolical  simplicity  of  their  lives.  In 
813,  certain  Scotchmen  who  called  themselves  bishops,  saya 
a  canon,  having  appeared  before  a  council  of  the  Roman 
church  at  Chalons,  were  rejected  by  the  French  prelates, 
because,  like  St  Paul,  they  wnrkcd  with  their  ofcn  hands. 
Those  enlightened  and  faithful  men  were  superior  to  their 
time  :  Boniface  and  his  ecclesiastical  materialism  were  bet- 
ter fitted  for  an  age  in  which  clerical  forms  were  regarded 
as  the  substance  of  religion. 

Even  Great  Britain,  although  its  light  was  not  so  pure, 
was  not  altogether  plunged  in  darkness.  The  Anglo-SaxonB 
imprinted  on  their  church  certain  characteristics  wliich  dis- 
tinguished it  from  that  of  Rome ;  several  books  of  the  Bible 
were  translated  into  their  tongue,  and  daring  spirits  on  the 
nne  hand,  with  some  pions  souls  on  the  other,  Uboured  in  a 
direction  hostile  to  popery. 

At  first  wo  see  the  dawning  of  that  philosophic  rational- 

•  Poculumarjtenteuni  at  siudouam  unaiD,  Geinuli  Ep.  Bonifaoii  «pf»- 
lolk  ad  Papam,  l.aljbai  coiicilia  ud  ana,  745. 

■{■  Pcrvuraa  iliH^'uriuB. ...  quod  bIius  muudua  et  alii  humines  Bub  tom 
dit.    Zauhiiriaj  pa4H0  £p.  ad  Bouif.  Labboi  coaailia,  *i.  p.  IS2. 
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Ism,  which  gives  out  a  certain  degree  of  brightness,  but 
which  can  neither  conquer  error  nor  stillless establish  truth. 
In  the  ninth  century  there  was  a  learned  scholar  in  Ireland, 
who  afterwards  settled  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He 
was  a  strange  mysterious  man,  of  profound  thought,  and  as 
much  raised  above  the  doctors  of  his  age  by  the  boldness 
of  his  ideas,  as  Charlemagne  above  the  princes  of  his  day  by 
the  force  of  his  will.  John  Scot  Erigena — that  is,  a  native 
of  Ireland  and  not  of  Ayr,  as  some  have  supposed — was  a 
meteor  in  the  theological  heavens.  With  a  great  philoso- 
phic genius  he  combined  a  cheerful  jesting  disposition.  One 
day,  while  seated  at  table  opposite  to  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
latter  archly  inquired  of  him :  "  What  is  the  distance  be- 
tween a  Scot  and  a  sot  ? "  "  The  width  of  the  table,"  was 
his  ready  answer,  which  drew  a  smile  from  the  king.  While 
the  doctrine  of  Bede,  Boniface,  and  even  Alcuin  was  tradi- 
tional, servile,  and,  in  one  word,  Romanist,  that  of  Scot  was 
mystical,  philosophic,  free,  and  daring.  He  sought  for  the 
truth  not  in  the  word  or  in  the  Church,  but  in  himself: — 
"  The  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  the  true  source  of  religious 
wisdom.  Every  creature  is  a  theophany — a  manifestation 
of  God ;  since  revelation  presupposes  the  existence  of  truth, 
it  is  this  truth,  which  is  above  revelation,  with  which  man 
must  set  himself  in  immediate  relation,  leaving  him  at  liberty 
to  show  afterwards  its  harmony  with  scripture,  and  the  other 
theophanies.  We  must  first  employ  reason,  and  then  author- 
ity. Authority  proceeds  from  reason,  and  not  reason  from 
authority."*  Yet  this  bold  thinker,  when  on  his  knees,  could 
give  way  to  aspirations  full  of  piety :  "  0  Lord  Jesus," 
exclaimed  he,  "  I  ask  no  other  happiness  of  Thee,  but  to 
understand,  unmixed  with  deceitful  theories,  the  word  that 
Thou  hast  inspired  by  thy  Holy  Spirit !  Show  thyself  to 
those  who  ask  for  Thee  alone!"  But  while  Scot  rejected 
on  the  one  hand  certain  traditional  errors,  and  in  particular 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  was  creeping  into 
the  church,  he  was  near  falling  as  regards  God  and  the 

*  Prius  ratione  utendum  ac  deinde  auctoritate.     AuctoritAS  ex  voim 
nlione  prooessit,  ratio  vero  nequaquam  ex  auctoritate.  De  ^v. 
totin. 
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world  inlo  other  errors  aavouring  of  panlhi^ism*  The  pM- 
OKopliic  rationalisin  of  tite  contemiH>rury  of  Ciiarlea  tliB  BaM 
i — llie  strange  product  of  one  of  the  obscurest  piTiods  of  his- 
tory (850) — was  destined  after  the  lapse  of  inunj-  cuiiluries 
to  ha  taught  once  more  in  Great  Britain  as  a  modern  inven- 
tion of  the  most  enlightened  age. 

While  Scot  was  tlius  plumbing  the  depths  of  philosophy, 
others  were  examining  their  Bibles;  and  if  thick  darkness 
had  not  spread  over  these  first  glimpses  of  the  dawn,  per- 
haps the  Church  of  Great  Britain  might  even  then  have 
begun  to  labonr  for  the  regeneration  of  Christendom.  A. 
youthful  prince,  thirsting  for  intellectnal  enjoyments,  for 
domestic  happiness,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  who 
songht,  by  frequent  prayer,  for  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex,  in  the  year  871. 
Alfred  being  convinced  that  Christianity  alone  could  rightly 
mould  a  nation,  assembled  round  hira  the  most  learned  men 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  anxious  that  the  English, 
like  the  Uehrews,  Greeks,  and  Latins,  should  possess  the 
holy  Scripture  in  their  own  language.  He  is  the  real  patron 
of  the  biblical  work, — a  litle  far  more  glorious  than  that  of 
founder  of  the  imiversity  of  Oxford.  After  having  fought 
more  than  lifly  battles  by  land  and  sea,  he  died  while  trans- 
lating the  Psalms  of  David  for  his  subjects. f 

After  this  gleam  of  light  thick  darkness  once  more  settled 
upon  Great  Britain.  Nine  Anglo-Saxon  kiugs  ended  their 
days  in  monasteries ;  there  was  a  seminary  in  Rome  from 
which  every  year  fresh  scholars  bore  to  Knglund  the  new 
forms  of  popery ;  the  celibacy  of  priests,  that  cement  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  was  established  by  a  bull  abont  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century ;  convents  were  multiplied,  considerable 
possessions  were  bestowed  on  the  Chtirdi,  and  the  tax  ol 
Peter's  pence,  laid  at  the  pontiff's  feet,  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  the  papal  system.  But  a  reaction  soon  took 
place :  England  collected  her  forces  for  a  war  against  the 
papacy — a  war  at  one  time  secular  and  at  another  spirituaL 

*  Dnid  ill  amnibuB  ease.  De  c 
T  A  portion  of  Hie  law  of  GucI 
WUking,  Concilia,),  p.  IWI,  «t  ecq. 
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William  of  Normandy,  Edward  III.,  Wickliffe,  and  the  Re- 
formation, are  the  four  ascending  steps  of  Protestantism  in 
England. 

A  prond,  enterprising,  and  far-sighted  prince,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  peasant  girl  of  Falaise  and  Robert  the  Devil, 
duke  of  Normandy,  began  a  contest  with  the  papacy  which 
lasted  until  the  Reformation.  William  the  Conqueror,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Saxons  at  Hastings  in  1066  a.d.,  took 
possession  of  England,  under  the  benediction  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  But  the  conquered  country  was  destined  to  conquer 
its  master.  William,  who  had  invaded  England  in  the 
pope's  name,  had  no  sooner  touched  the  soil  of  his  new 
kingdom,  than  he  learned  to  resist  Rome,  as  if  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  British  Church  had  revived  in  him.  Being 
firmly  resolved  to  allow  no  foreign  prince  or  prelate  to 
possess  in  his  dominions  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  his 
own,  he  made  preparations  for  a  conquest  far  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  The  papacy  itself 
furnished  him  with  weapons.  The  Roman  legates  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  dispossess  the  English  episcopacy  in  a  mass, 
and  this  was  exactly  what  he  wished.  To  resist  the  papacy, 
William  desired  to  be  sure  of  the  submission  of  the  priests 
of  England.  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  re- 
moved, and  Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  who  had  been  summoned 
from  Bee  in  Normandy  to  fill  his  place,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Conqueror  to  bend  the  clergy  to  obedience.  This 
prelate,  who  was  regular  in  his  life,  abundant  in  almsgiving, 
a  learned  disputant,  a  prudent  politician,  and  a  skilful  me- 
diator, finding  that  he  had  to  choose  between  his  master 
King  William  and  his  friend  the  pontiff  Hildebrand,  gave 
the  prince  the  preference.  He  refused  to  go  to  Rome,  not- 
nrithstanding  the  threats  of  the  pope,  and  applied  himself 
resolutely  to  the  work  the  king  had  intrusted  to  him.  The 
Saxons  sometimes  resisted  the  Normans,  as  the  Britons  had 
resisted  the  Saxons;  but  the  second  struggle  was  less 
glorious  than  the  first.  A  synod  at  which  the  king  was 
present  having  met  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  William 
oommanded  Wulston,  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  give  up  his 
erosicr  to  him.    The  old  man  rose,  animated  with  holy  fec« 
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?our:  "Oklng,"  he  aaW,  "from  a  better  man  Hian  yon  1 
received  it,  and  to  liim  only  will  I  return  it."*  Uobaiipily 
thia  "better  man"  was  not  Jeans  Christ.  Tben  approach- 
ing the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  continued  :  "  0 
my  master,  it  was  you  who  eompelled  me  to  assume  this 
office ;  but  now  behold  a  new  king  and  a  new  primate  who 
promulgate  new  laws.  Not  unto  them,  0  master,  hut  unto 
you,  do  I  resign  my  crosier  and  the  care  of  my  flock."  With 
these  words  Wulslon  laid  his  pastoral  staff  on  Edward's 
tomh.  On  the  sepulchre  of  the  confessor  perished  the  liberty 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hierarchy.  The  deprived  Saxon  bishops 
were  consigned  to  fortresses  or  shut  up  in  convents. 

The  Conqueror  being  thus  assured  of  the  obedience  of  the 
bisliops,  put  forward  the  supremacy  of  the  sword  in  opposi- 
tion to  tiiat  of  tlie  pope.  He  nominated  directly  to  all  va43ant 
ecclesiastical  offices,  filled  his  treasury  with  the  riches  of  the 
churches,  required  that  all  priests  should  make  oath  to  him, 
forbade  them  to  excommunicate  his  officers  without  his  ei 
sent,  not  even  for  incest,  and  declared  that  all  synodal  de- 
cisiona  must  be  countersigned  by  him.  "  I  claim,"  said  he 
to  the  archbishop  one  day,  raising  his  arms  towards  heaven, 
"  I  claim  to  hold  in  this  hand  all  the  pastoral  staffs  in  my 
kingdom."-}-  I^anfranc  was  astonished  at  this  daring  speech, 
but  prudently  kept  Hilent,^:  for  a  lime  at  least.  Episcopacy 
connived  at  the  royal  pretensions. 

Will  Ilildebrand,  the  most  inflexible  of  popes,  bend  before 
William?  The  king  was  earnest  in  his  desire  to  enslave 
the  Church  to  the  State ;  the  pope  to  enslave  the  State  to 
the  Church:  the  collision  of  these  two  mighty  champions 
threatened  to  be  terrible.  But  the  haughtiest  of  pontiffs 
was  seen  to  yield  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  mail-clad  hand  o( 
the  Conqueror,  and  lo  shrink  unresistingly  before  it.  The 
pope  filled  all  Christendom  with  confusion,  that  he  might 
deprive  prinws  of  the  right  of  investiture  to  ecclesiastical 

*  Dlvino  inimi  nriloro  n.'p«i^te  infliimiiiB,tiiii,  Tap  inqait :  Meli«r  t* 
■It  mo  ornuvit  cul  et  rdldam.    Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  3C7. 

^  dUiC  SB  veU«  ompes  buulos  pastorales  Anglin  In 
loro.    ^rijjt.  Aa^lid.  Load.  IC3-,  Tol-  p.  1327. 
u  ud  haM  minitiis  est,  sed  propter  mAjoroH  ecclwiie  Chlivlt 
e,  quu  aaa  KUt-  perficore  uou  potnll,  ad  tempoa  liluU.    Ibid. 
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d^guties:  William  would  not  pennit  him  to  interfere  with 
that  question  in  England,  and  Hildcbrand  submiltcd.  The 
king  went  eren  farther :  the  pope,  wishing  to  ensliivc  the 
clergy,  deprired  tbe  priests  of  their  lawful  wives ;  ^Villiam 
got  a  decree  passed  hy  the  council  of  Winchester  in  1076  to 
the  effect  that  the  married  priests  living  in  castles  and  towns 
■hould  cot  be  compelled  to  put  away  their  wives,*  Thin 
was  too  much ;  Hildehrand  summoned  Lanfranc  to  Rome, 
but  William  forbade  him  to  go,  "  Never  did  king,  not  even 
a  pagan,"  exclaimed  Gregory,  "  attempt  against  the  holy 

see  what  this  man  does  not  fear  lo  carry  outr'f To 

console  liimself,  be  demanded  payment  of  the  Peter's  pence, 
and  an  oath  of  fidelity.  William  sent  the  money,  but  re- 
fused the  homage;  and  when  Uildebrand  saw  the  tribute 
which  the  king  had  paid,  he  said  bitterly :  "  Wliat  value 
can  I  set  on  money  which  is  contributed  with  so  little 
hononrl"!  William  fortiade  his  clergy  to  recognise  the 
pope,  or  to  publish  a  bull  without  the  royal  approbation, 
which  did  not  prevent  Uildebrand  from  styling  him  "the 
pearl  of  princes."  §  "  It  is  true,"  said  he  to  bis  legate,  "  that 
the  English  king  does  not  behave  in  certain  matters  so  re- 
ligiously as  we  could  desire Yet  beware  of  exasperating 

him We  shall  win  him  over  to  God  and  St  Peter  more 

surely  by  mildness  and  reason  than  by  strictness  or  se- 
verity." II  In  this  manner  the  pope  acted  like  the  archbishop 
— lilait :  he  was  silent.  It  is  for  feeble  governments  that 
Borne  reserves  her  energies. 

The  Norman  kings,  desirous  of  strengthening  their  work, 
constructed  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the  room  of  wooden  churches, 
in  which  they  installed  their  soldier-bishops,  as  if  they  were 
strong  fortresses.  Instead  of  the  moral  power  and  the 
humble  crook  of  the  shepherd,  they  gave  them  secular  powM 

:allis  val  in  yicia  habltantaB  lisbeates  uxo 
Wilkins,  Coaailiit,  i.  p.  367. 
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and  a  atafT.  The  religious  epif^copate  was  succcected  by  a 
political  ooe.  Williarn  Rufiia  went  even  to  greater  lengths 
than  Ills  fittlier.  Taliing  advantage  of  the  schism  which 
divided  the  papacy,  he  did  witliout  a  pope  for  ten  years, 
leaving  ahbeys,  bishoprics,  and  even  Canterbury  vacant, 
and  scandalously  sqnandeiing  their  revenues.  C^eajopapia 
(which  transforms  a  king  into  a  pope)  having  thus  attained 
its  greatest  excess,  a  sacerdotal  reaction  could  not  fail  to 
take  place. 

The  papacy  is  about  to  rise  up  again  in  England,  and  roy- 
alty to  decline— two  movements  which  are  always  found 
combined  in  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Anselm'a  Finnness — Beckcl's  Aaalflrity — The  King  scourged— John  be- 
oomes  the  Popa'a  Vassal —Collieion  between  Popery  and  Liberty — 
The  Vassal  King  riTages  bis  Kingdom— Religion  of  the  Sanses  and 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  history,  Roman- 
ism is  on  the  point  of  triumphing  by  the  exertions  of  learned 
men,  energetic  prelates,  and  princes  in  whom  extreme  im- 
prudence was  joined  with  extreme  servility.  This  is  the  era 
of  the  dominion  of  popery,  and  we  shall  see  it  unscrupu- 
lously employing  the  despotism  by  which  it  is  characterized. 
A  malady  having  occasioned  some  degree  of  remorse  in 
the  king,  he  consented  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  see.  And  now  Ansclm  first  appears  in  England. 
He  was  bom  in  an  Alpine  valley,  at  the  town  of  Aosta  in 
Piedmont.  Imbibing  the  instructions  of  his  pious  mother 
Ermenbcrga,  and  hclieving  that  God's  throne  was  |iIacod  on 
the  summit  of  the  gigantic  mountains  he  saw  rising  around 
bim,  the  child  Anselm  climlicd  them  in  his  dreams,  and  re- 
ceived  the  bread  of  heaven  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord. 
Unhappily  in  after-years  he  recognised  another  tlirona  in  tlie 
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church  of  Christ,  and  bowed  his  head  before  the  chair  of  St 
Peter.  This  was  the  man  whom  WiUiam  II.  summoned  hi 
1093  to  fill  the  primacy  of  Canterbury.  Anselm,  who  was 
then  sixty  years  old,  and  engaged  in  teaching  at  Bee,  refused 
at  first :  the  character  of  Rufus  terrified  him.  "  The  church 
of  England,"  said  he,  "  is  a  plough  that  ought  to  be  drawn 
by  two  oxen  of  equal  strength.  How  can  you  yoke  together 
an  old  and  timid  sheep  like  me  and  that  wild  bull?"  At  length 
he  accepted,  and  concealing  a  mind  of  great  power  under  an 
appearance  of  humility,  he  had  hardly  arrived  in  England 
before  he  recognised  Pope  Urban  II.,  demanded  the  estates 
of  his  see  which  the  treasury  had  seized  upon,  refused  to  pay 
the  king  the  sums  he  demanded,  contested  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture against  Henry  I.,  forbade  all  ecclesiastics  to  take 
the  feudal  oath,  and  determined  that  the  priests  should  forth- 
with put  away  their  wives.  Scholasticism,  of  wiiich  An- 
selm was  the  first  representative,  freed  the  church  from  the 
yoke  of  royalty,  but  only  to  chain  it  to  the  papal  chair. 
The  fetters  were  about  to  be  riveted  by  a  still  more  ener- 
getic hand ;  and  what  this  great  theologian  had  begun,  a 
great  worldling  was  to  carry  on. 

At  the  hunting  parties  of  Henry  II.  a  man  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  sovereign  by  his  air  of  frankness,  agreeable 
manners,  witty  conversation,  and  exuberant  vivacity.  This 
was  Thomas  Becket,  the  son  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  a  Sy- 
rian woman.  Being  both  priest  and  soldier,  he  was  appoint- 
ed at  the  same  time  by  the  king  prebend  of  Hastings  and 
governor  of  the  Tower.  When  nominated  chancellor  of 
England,  he  showed  himself  no  less  expert  than  Wilfrid  in 
misappropriating  the  wealth  of  the  minors  in  his  charge, 
and  of  the  abbeys  and  bishoprics,  and  indulged  in  the  most 
extravagant  luxury.  Henry,  the  first  of  the  Plantagencts, 
a  man  of  undecided  character,  having  noticed  Beckefs  zeal 
in  upholding  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  appointed  him 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  "  Now,  sire,"  reuiurked  the  pri- 
mate, with  a  smile,  "when  I  shall  have  to  choose  between 
God's  favour  and  yours,  remember  it  is  yours  that  I  shall 
sacrifice.*' 

Becket,  who,  as  keeper  of  the  seals,  had  been  the  most 
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magnificent  of  courtiers,  atTected  as  archbishop  to  bo  the 
most  venerable  uf  saints.  lie  sent  back  the  seals  to  the 
king,  assnmed  the  robe  i)(  a  monk,  wore  sackcloi.h  lilled  v 
vermin,  liveil  on  the  plainest  fooil,  evcrj'  day  knelt  down  to 
wash  the  (pel  of  the  poor,  paced  the  cloisters  of  his  cathedral 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  spent  hours  in  prayer  before  the  altaiv 
As  champion  of  the  priests,  even  in  their  crimes,  he  took 
nnder  }iis  protection  one  who  to  the  crime  of  seduction  had 
added  the  murder  of  his  victim's  father. 

The  judges  having  represented  to  Henry  that  during  the 
flret  eight  years  of  his  reign  a  liundred  murders  had  been  com- 
mitted by  ecclesiastics,  the  king  in  1164  summoned  a  couik 
cil  at  Clarendon,  in  whicli  certain  regulations  or  constitu- 
titwM  were  drawn  up,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
encroachments  of  the  hierarchy,  Eecket  at  first  refused  to 
sign  them,  bnt  at  length  consented,  and  then  withdrew  mto 
solitary  retirement  to  mourn  over  his  fault.  Pope  Alesan- 
der  III.  released  him  from  his  oath ;  and  ihon  began  a  fierce 
and  long  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  primate.  Four 
knights  of  the  court,  catehiog  up  a  hasty  expression  of  their 
master's,  barbarously  murdered  the  archbishiip  at  the  foot  ol 
the  altar  in  his  own  Ciithedi-al  church  (a.  d,  1170).  The 
people, looked  upon  lieeket  as  a  saint:  innncnsa  crowds 
came  to  pray  at  his  tomb,  at  which  many  miracle!  were 
worked.*  "  Even  from  lirs  grave,"  said  Becket's  partisans, 
"  he  renders  his  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  papacy," 

Henry  now  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  He 
entered  Canterbury  barefooted,  ;ind  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  martyr's  tomb :  the  bi^ihops,  priests,  and  monks,  to 
the  number  of  eighty,  passed  before  him,  eai-h  bearing  a 
scourge,  and  struck  three  or  five  blows  according  to  their 
rank  on  the  naked  shoulders  of  the  king.  In  former  iigcs, 
SO  the  priestly  fable  ran.  Saint  Peter  had  scourged  an  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury :  now  Rome  in  sober  reality  scourges 
the  back  of  royalty,  and  nothing  c«n  henceforward  check  her 
victorious  career.    A  Plantagenet  surrendered  EngUiiid  to 
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die  pope,  and  the  pope  gave  him  authority  to  subdue  Ire- 
land.* 

Rome,  who  had  set  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  kin^,  was 
destined  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  to  set  it  on  the 
neck  of  England.  John  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  illegally  nominated  by  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  the  latter,  more  daring  than  Hildebrand,  laid 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  Upon  this  John  ordered 
all  the  prelates  and  abbots  to  leave  England,  and  sent  a 
monk  to  Spain  as  ambassador  to  Mahomet-el-Nasir,  offer- 
ing to  turn  Mahometan  and  to  become  his  vassal.  But  as 
Philip  Augustus  was  preparing  to  dethrone  him,  John  made 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  vassal  of  Innocent,  and  not  of  Ma- 
homet— which  was  about  the  same  thing  to  him.  On  the 
15th  Maj  1213,  he  laid  his  crown  at  the  legate's  feet,  de- 
clared that  he  surrendered  his  kingdom  of  England  to  the 
pope,  and  made  oath  to  him  as  to  his  lord  paramount.f 

A  national  protest  then  boldly  claimed  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Forty-five  barons,  armed  in  complete 
mail,  and  mounted  on  their  noble  war-horses,  surrounded  by 
their  knights  and  servants  and  about  two  thousand  soldiers, 
met  at  Brackley  during  the  festival  of  Easter  in  1215,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  Oxford,  where  the  court  then  resided. 
"  Here,"  said  they  to  the  king, "  is  the  charter  which  conse- 
crates the  liberties  confirmed  by  Henry  II.,  and  which  you 

also  have  solemnly  sworn  to  observe." "Why  do  they 

not  demand  my  crown  also?"  said  the  king  in  a  furious 
passion,  and  then  with  an  oath, J  he  added:  "I  will  not 
grant  them  liberties  which  will  make  me  a  slave."  This  is 
the  usual  language  of  weak  and  absolute  kings.  Neither 
would  the  nation  submit  to  be  enslaved.  The  barons  occu- 
pied London,  and  on  the  15th  June  1215,  the  king  signed 
the   famous  Magna  Charta  at  Runny mede.     The  political 

*  Signifioasti  si  quidem  nobis,  fili  carissime,  te  Hiberuise  insulam  ad 
lubdendnm  ilium  populum  velle  intrare,  nos  itaque  gratum  et  acceptuni 
babemus  ut  pro  dilatandis  ecclesise  terminis  insulam  ingrediaris.  Ad- 
rian IV.,  Bulla  1154  in  Rymer,  Acta  Publica. 

f  Resignavit  coronam  suam  in  mauus  domiui  papss.    Matth.  Paris^ 

Met207. 
X  Cum  juramento  furiband«i     Ibt<i  213 

4*  1^ 
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protestaiitiBm  of  the  thirteenth  ccntuiy  would  have  done  l/nt 
little,  however,  for  the  greatness  of  the  nation,  withoat  Ihfl 
religious  protestantism  of  the  sixteenth, 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  papacy  came  into  collixion 
with  modern  liberty.  It  shuddered  in  ulartn,  and  the  sliock 
was  violent.  Innocent  swore  (as  was  his  custom),  ar.d  then 
declared  the  Great  Charter  null  and  void,  forbade  the  king 
nnder  pain  of  anathema  to  respect  the  liberties  which  he 
had  confirmed,*  ascribed  the  conduct  of  the  barons  to  the  ii 
Btigation  of  Satan,  and  ordered  them  to  make  apoUigy  to  the 
king,  and  to  send  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  learn  fi'um  the 
mouth  of  the  pope  himself  what  should  he  the  government 
of  England.  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  papacy  wel- 
comed the  first  manifestations  of  liberty  among  the  na- 
tions, and  made  known  the  model  system  under  which  it 
claimed  to  govern  tlie  whole  world. 

The  priests  of  England  supported  the  anathemas  pro- 
nounced by  their  chief.  They  indulged  in  a  thousancl  jeers 
and  sarcasms  against  John  about  the  charter  he  had  ac- 
cepted :^"  This  is  the  twenty-fifth  king  of  England— not  a 
king,  not  even  a  kingling — but  the  disgrace  of  kings — a 
king  without  a  kingdom — the  fifth  wheel  of  a  waggon — the 
last  of  kings,  and  tlv  disgrace  of  his  people  I— I  would 

give  a  straw  for  him Fwsti  rex  nunc  /ex,  (once  a  king, 

but  now  a  clown.)"  John,  unable  to  support  his  disgrace, 
groaned  and  gnashed  his  teeth  and  rolled  his  eyes,  tore 
Slicks  from  the  hedges  and  gnawed  them  like  a  maniac,  or 
dashed  them  into  fragmenla  on  the  ground. -}- 

The  barons,  unmoved  alike  by  the  insolence  of  the  pope 
and  the  despair  of  the  king,  replied  that  they  would  maintain 
the  charter.  Innocent  excommunicated  them.  "  Is  it  the 
pope's  business  to  regulate  temporal  matters?"  asked  they. 
"By  what  right  do  vile  usurers  and  foul  simoniacs  domineer 
over  our  eounlry  and  excommunicate  the  whole  world?" 

Tlie  pope  soon  triumphed  throughout  England.    His  \ 

*  Sub  intimntione  anatliematie  pmbibenlDE  no  dictiis  roiL  euni  dt 
nra  pneaumat,    Mutth.  Paria,  324. 

i-  Arreptos  bnculoB  el  atipjtes  mora  furioBi  nunc  corrodere,  uuub  no 
MM  oonfiioEore.    Ibid.  222. 
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sal  John,  having  hired  some  bands  of  adventurers  from  the 
continent,  traversed  at  their  head  the  whole  country  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Forth.  These  mercenaries  carried  desolation 
in  their  track :  they  extorted  money,  made  prisoners,  burnt 
the  barons'  castles,  laid  waste  their  parks,  and  dishonoured 
their  wives  and  daughters.*  The  king  wouhl  sleep  in  a 
house,  and  the  next  morning  set  fire  to  it.  Blood-stained 
assassins  scoured  the  country  during  the  night,  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the  other,  marking  their  progress 
by  murder  and  conflagration,  f  Such  was  the  enthroniza- 
tion  of  popery  in  England.  At  this  sight  the  barons,  over- 
come by  emotion,  denounced  both  the  king  and  the  pope : 
"  Alas  I  poor  country  I"  they  exclaimed.  "  Wretched  Eng- 
land 1 And  thou,  0  pope,  a  curse  light  upon  thee!" J 

The  curse  was  not  long  delayed.  As  the  king  was  re- 
turning from  some  more  than  usually  successful  foray,  and 
as  the  royal  waggons  were  crossing  the  sands  of  the  Wash, 
the  tide  rose  and  all  sank  in  the  abyss.  §  This  accident 
filled  John  with  terror :  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  earth  was 
about  to  open  and  swallow  him  up ;  he  fled  to  a  convent, 
where  he  drank  copiously  of  cider,  and  died  of  drunkenness 
and  fright.  || 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  pope's  vassal — of  his  armed 
missionary  in  Great  Britain.  Never  had  so  vile  a  prince 
been  the  involuntary  occasion  to  his  people  of  such  great 
benefits.  From  his  reign  England  may  date  her  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  hec  dread  of  popery. 

During  this  time  a  great  transformation  had  been  accom- 
plished. Magnificent  churches  and  the  marvels  of  religious 
art,  with  ceremonies  and  a  multitude  of  prayers  and  chant- 
ings  dazzled  the  eyes,  charmed  the  ears,  and  captivated  the 
senses;   but  testified  also  to  the  absence  of  every  strong 

•  Uxores  et  filias  suas  liidibrio  expositas.    Matth.  Paris,  231. 

+  Discurrebant  sicarii  caede  huinana  cruentati,  noctivagi,  incendiarii, 
ttrictis  ensibiis.    Ibid. 

X  Sic  barones  lacrymantes  et  lameiitantes  regem  et  papam  maledix- 
erant.    Ibid.  -234. 

§  Aperta  est  in  mediis  fluctibus  terra  et  vora«inis  abyasuB,  quae  ttU 
iorbuerunt  uniyersa  cum  hominibus.  et  equis.    Ibid.  242. 

n  Novi  ciceris  potrvtione  v\tv\?  vQ^h'^'i'^.     IIM  ^V-C-s 
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moral  and  Christian  disposition,  and  tlie  prcdominancfl  «(  i 
worldliness  in  the  clmrch.  At  the  snnie  time  llie  adorattnn 
ofimagea  and  relics,  saints,  angels,  and  Marj-  llif  mniher  ol 
God,  the  worships  of  lalria,  doutta,  and  hiiperdouJia. 
real  Mediator  transported  from  the  throne  of  mercy  to  tltc 
seat  of  TCngeance,  at  once  indicated  and  kept  np  among  the 
people  tbat  ignorance  of  trutli  and  absence  of  grace  wliich 
characterize  popery.  All  these  eiTors  (ended  to  bring  alioul 
a  reaction :  and  in  fact  the  march  of  the  Reformation  may 
DOW  be  Biiid  to  begin. 

England  had  been  brought  low  by  the  papacy :  it  rose  up 
again  by  resisting  Rome.  Grostgte,  Bradwardinc,  and  Ed- 
ward III.  prepared  the  way  for  Wickliffe,  and  Wickliffe  for 
the  Reformation. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  son  of  John,  while  the  king  wa? 
conniving  at  the  usurpatioiia  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  ridicul- 
ing the  complaints  of  the  barons,  a  pious  and  energetic  man, 
of  comprehensive  understanding,  was  occupied  in  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  and  bow- 
ing to  their  sovereign  authority.  Robert  GrostSte  (Great- 
head  or  Capito)  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  the  county  of 
IJncolnshire,  and  being  raised  to  the  see  of  Liueoln  in  1235, 
when  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  boldly  itndcrtook  to 
reform  his  dioeeae,  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  Nor 
was  this  all.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  had  hitherto  been  content  to  be  called  the  vicar  of  Saint 

irabip  :  lalria. 
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Peter,  proclaimed  himself  the  vicar  of  God  *  and  was  order- 
ing the  English  bishops  to  find  benefices  for  three  A«n- 
dred  Bomans,'\-  Grostete  was  declaring,  that  "  to  follow  a 
pope  who  rebels  against  the  will  of  Christ,  is  to  separate 
from  Christ  and  his  body ;  and  if  ever  the  time  should  come 
when  all  men  follow  an  erring  pontiff,  then  will  be  the  great 
apostasy.  Then  will  true  Christians  refuse  to  obey,  and 
Rome  will  be  the  cause  of  an  unprecedented  schism."  J  Thus 
did  he  predict  the  Reformation.  Disgusted  at  the  avarice  of 
the  monks  and  priests,  he  visited  Rome  to  demand  a  reform. 
^  Brother,"  said  Innocent  IV.  to  him  with  some  irritation, 
**  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good  ?  "  The  English 
bishop  exclaimed  with  a  sigh :  "  0  money,  money  1  how 
great  is  thy  power — especially  in  this  court  of  Rome  I " 

A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  Innocent  commanded 
the  bishop  to  give  a  canonry  in  Lincoln  cathedral  to  his  in- 
fant nephew.  Grostete  replied :  "  After  the  sin  of  Lucifei 
there  is  none  more  opposed  to  the  gospel  than  that  which 
ruins  souls  by  giving  them  a  faithless  minister.  Bad  pas- 
tors are  the  cause  of  unbelief,  heresy,  and  disorder.  Those 
who  introduce  them  into  the  church  are  little  better  than 
antichrists,  and  their  culpability  is  in  proportion  to  their 
dignity.  Although  the  chief  of  the  angels  should  order  me 
to  commit  such  a  sin,  I  would  refuse.  My  obedience  forbids 
me  to  obey ;  and  therefore  I  rebel."  § 

Thus  spoke  a  bishop  to  his  pontiff:  his  obedience  to  the 
word  of  God  forbade  him  to  obey  the  pope.  This  was  the 
principle  of  the  Reformation.  "  Who  is  this  old  driveller 
that  in  his  dotage  dares  to  judge  of  my  conduct  ?  "  exclaimed 
Innocent,  whose  wrath  was  appeased  by  the  intervention  ol 
certain  cardinals.    Grostete  on  his  dying  bed  professed  still 


*  Non  puri  hominis  sed  veri  Dei  vicom  gerit  in  terris.  innocent  III. 
Epp.  lib.  vi.  i.  335. 

f  Ut  trecentis  Romanis  in  primis  beneficiis  yacautibus  providcrent. 
Matth.  Paris,  ann.  1240. 

X  Absit  ct  quod haec  sedes  at  in  ea  prsesidentcs  causa  sint  schismatif 

apparentis.    Ortinnus  Gratius,  ed.  Brown,  fol.  251. 

I  Obedienter  non  obedio  sed  oontradico  et  rebello.  Matth.  Parit,  ad 
aaiLl252L 
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more  clearly  the  principles  of  the  refonnerB;  he  declared  thai 
A  liereay  was  "  an  opinion  conceived  by  carnal  motives,  con- 
trary (c>  Scripture,  Openly  taught  and  obslinati'ly  defended," 
thus  asserting  the  authority  of  Scriplnre  insicad  of  the 
autliorily  of  the  ehurch.  Ho  died  in  peace,  and  ihe  public 
voice  proelaiined  him  "  a  searcher  of  the  Bcriptures,  an  ad- 
versary of  the  pope,  and  deapiser  of  the  Konians."*  Iiino- 
oenl,  desiring  to  take  vengeitnce  on  Ids  bones,  rni'dilated  the 
exhumalion  of  his  body,  when  one  night  (saya  blalthew  of 
Paris)  the  bishop  appeared  before  him.  Drawing  near  the 
pontiff's  bed,  he  struck  him  with  his  crosier,  and  thuB 
addressed  him  with  terrible  voice  and  threatening  iook:-{- 
"  Wretch  1  the  Lord  doth  not  permit  thee  to  iiave  any  power 
over  me.  Woe  be  to  thee ! "  Tlie  vision  disappeared,  and 
the  pope,  uttering  a  cry  as  if  lie  had  been  struck  by  some 
sharp  weapon,  lay  senseless  on  his  conch.  Never  after  did 
he  pass  a  quiet  night,  and  pursued  by  the  phantoms  of  his 
troubled  imagination,  he  expired  while  the  palace  re-ecliood 
with  his  lamentable  groans. 

GrrostgCe  was  not  single  in  his  opposition  to  tlic  pope. 
Sewal,  archbishop  of  York,  did  the  same,  and  "  the  more 
the  pope  cursed  him,  the  more  the  people  blessed  him."} — 
"  Moderate  your  tyranny,"  said  the  archbishop  to  the  pon- 
tiff, "for  the  Lord  said  to  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep,  and  not 
shear  tkera,  fiay  them,  or  devour  them."§  The  pope  smiled 
and  let  the  bishop  speak,  because  the  king  allowed  the  pope 
to  act.  The  power  of  England,  which  was  constantly  in- 
creasing, was  soon  able  to  give  more  force  to  these  protests. 

The  nation  was  indeed  growing  in  greatness.  The  mad- 
ness of  John,  which  had  caused  the  English  people  to  lose 

*  Scripturnrum  sedulus  pcraorutator  divBrsarum,  Ronianoruot  mallena 
et  eoriteinptor.  Multli.  Patia,  vol.  ii.  p.  876,  fol  Lund.  iCiO.  Siitoeu 
sf  bia  wr[ltnKa  (Serraiiiiaa  et  epiEluIni)  will  bo  fuund  iu  Brauin,  apji.  ad 
FaiQUttbim, 

f  Noete  >pp>niil  ei  episuapiu  lulCu  eeTero,  iutuitn  auGLcro,  so  TMW 
Mtrlbill.    Ibid.  118a 

%  Quanta  magisa  \vi\iix  iDalcdiuebutiLr.taiito  |das  a  pogiutobeaL'diot^ik' 
tur.    Ibid,  td  sun.  1^7. 

(  Patie  ovea  meaa,  non  tmide,  noc  txan  ia,  non  eoiswro,  lel  deroniuhl 
KwniiM.    Ibid-ftdicn.  I2S8. 
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their  continental  possessions,  had  given  them  moie  unity 
and  power.  The  Norman  kings,  being  compelled  to  renouncfi 
entirely  the  country  which  had  been  their  cradle,  had  at 
length  made  up  their  minds  to  look  upon  Enjrland  as  their 
home.  The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  melted  one  into  the 
other.  Free  institutions  were  formed  ;  the  laws  were  studied; 
and  colleges  were  founded.  The  language  began  to  assume 
a  regular  form,  and  the  ships  of  England  were  already  for- 
midable at  sea.  For  more  than  a  century  the  most  brilliant 
victories  attended  the  British  armies.  A.  king  of  France 
was  brought  captive  to  London  :  an  English  king  was 
crowned  at  Paris.  Even  Spain  and  Italy  felt  the  valour  of 
these  proud  islanders.  The  English  people  took  their  station 
m  the  foremost  rank.  Now  the  character  of  a  nation  is 
never  raised  by  halves.  When  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth  were  seen  to  fall  before  her,  England  could  no  longer 
crawl  at  the  feet  of  an  Italian  priest. 

At  no  period  did  her  laws  attack  the  papacy  with  so  much 
energy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  Eng- 
lishman having  brought  to  London  one  of  the  pope's  bulls 
— a  bull  of  an  entirely  spiritual  character,  it  was  an  excom- 
munication— ^was  prosecuted  as  a  traitor  to  the  crown,  and 
would  have  been  hanged,  had  not  the  sentence,  at  the  chan- 
cellor's intercession,  been  changed  to  perpetual  banishment.* 
The  common  law  was  the  weapon  the  government  tlien  op- 
posed to  the  papal  bulls.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1307,  King 
Edward  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  resist  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  the  Romish  agents.  But  it  is  to  two  great  men  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  equally  illustrious,  the  one  in  the  state, 
and  the  other  in  the  church,  that  England  is  indebted  for  the 
development  of  the  protestant  element  in  England. 

In  1346,  an  English  army,  34,000  strong,  met  face  to  face 
at  Crecy  a  French  army  of  100,000  fighting  men.  Two  in- 
dividuals of  very  different  characters  were  in  the  English 
host.  One  of  them  was  King  Edward  III.,  a  brave  and  am- 
bitious prince,  who,  being  resolved  to  recover  for  the  royal 
authority  all  its  power,  and  for  England  all  her  glory,  haJ 

•  Fuller's  Church  History,  cent.  xiv.  p.  90,  foL  Lond.  1656. 
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undertaken  thu  cnnqiiest  of  France.  The  other  was  ]jii 
chaplain  Bradwardine,  a  man  of  so  humhle  a  character  thai 
iiis  laceknePB  was  often  taken  for  stupidity.  And  thus  it 
was  that  on  his  receiving  the  pallium  at  Avignon  from  the 
bands  of  the  pope  on  his  elevation  to  the  Hee  of  Canterbury, 
a  jester  mounted  on  an  ass  rode  into  the  hall  and  petitioned 
thepontiiiiomake  him  primn/einsteadof'that  imbecile  priest. 
Bradwardine  was  one  of  the  most  pious  men  of  the  age, 
and  lo  his  prayers  his  soTcreig'n's  victories  were  ascribed. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  gcniuees  of  his  time,  and 
occupiedthe  first  rank  amongsslronomerB, philosophers,  and 
mathetuaticians.*  The  prideof  science  hadat  first  alienated 
him  from  the  doctrine  of  the  cross.  But  one  day  while  in 
the  houae  of  God  and  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  these  words  struck  his  ear :  It  is  not  of  him  ihai 
vdlletk,  nof  of  him  that  runvelh,  but  of  God  that  siunceth 
mercy.  His  ungrateful  heart,  he  tells  us,  at  first  rejected  this 
humiliating  doctrine  with  aversion.  Yet  the  word  of  God 
had  laid  its  powerful  hold  upon  him  ;  he  was  converted  to 
the  truths  he  had  despised,  and  immediately  began  to  set 
forth  the  doctrines  of  eternal  grace  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  He  had  dtunk  so  deep  at  the  fountain  of  Scripture 
that  the  traditions  of  men  concerned  him  but  little,  and  he 
was  so  absorbed  in  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  he 
remarked  not  outward  superstitions.  His  lectures  were 
eagerly  listened  to  and  circulated  through  all  Europe.  Th'f 
grace  of  God  was  their  very  essence,  as  it  was  of  the  Refor- 
mation. With  sorrow  Bradwardine  beheld  Pelagianisin 
everywhere  substituting  a  mere  religion  of  eKternala  fot 
inward  Christianity,  and  on  his  knees  he  struggled  for  th« 
salvatiDn  of  the  church.  "As  in  the  times  of  old,  foui 
htmdred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  strove  against  a  sing!" 
prophet  of  God  ;  so  now,  0  Lord,'' he  exclaimed, "the  num- 
ber of  those  who  strive  with  Pelagius  against  thy  free  grao 
cannot  be  counted. t     They  pretend  not  to  receive  grac» 

*  His  Acithmiitic  and  Geometry  have  bean  piiblbheil  |  but  I  u>- 
tot  aware  if  that  ia  the  case  with  bis  Astronomic  Hi  Tnhlea. 

t  Quot,  Domlne,  hcdie  cum  Pelsgio  pro  lib«ro  arbilrio  contri  p« 
tuitam  gratiam  tuam  puguant?  Qe  crJsB  Dei  ailrecvua  Feiagium 
Ubritiee,  Loud.  1618. 
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freely,  but  to  buy  it.*  The  will  of  men  (they  say)  slioulc 
precede,  and  thine  should  folloi^ :  theirs  is  the  mistress,  and 

thine  the  servant-|- Alas  I  nearly   the  whole  world  ia 

walking  in  error  in  the  steps  of  Pelagius.J  Arise,  0  Lord, 
and  judge  thy  cause."  And  the  Lord  did  arise,  but  not  until 
after  the  death  of  this  pious  archbishop — in  the  days  of 
Wickliffe,  who,  when  a  youth,  listened  to  the  lectures  at 
Merton  College — and  especially  in  the  days  of  Luther  and 
of  Calvin.  His  contemporaries  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
profound  doctor. 

If  Bradwardine  walked  truthfully  in  the  path  of  faith,  his 
illustrious  patron  Edward  advanced  triumphantly  in  the 
field  of  policy.  Pope  Clement  IV.  having  decreed  that  the 
first  two  vacancies  in  the  Anglican  church  should  be  con- 
ferred on  two  of  his  cardinals  :  "  France  is  becoming  Eng* 
lish^  said  the  courtiers  to  the  king :  "  and  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, England  is  becoming  Italian"  Edward,  desirous 
of  guaranteeing  the  religious  liberties  of  England,  passed 
with  the  consent  of  parliament  in  1350  the  statute  of  Pro^ 
visorsj  which  made  void  every  ecclesiastical  appointment 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  king,  the  chapters,  or  the  patrons. 
Thus  the  privileges  of  the  chapters  and  the  liberty  of  the 
English  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  crown, 
were  protected  against  the  invasion  of  foreigners ;  and  im- 
prisonment or  banishment  for  life  was  denounced  upon  all 
offenders  against  the  law. 

This  bold  step  alarmed  the  pontiff.  Accordingly,  three 
years  after,  the  king  having  nominated  one  of  his  secretaries 
to  the  see  of  Durham — a  man  without  any  of  the  qualities 
becoming  a  bishop — the  pope  readily  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment. When  some  one  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this, 
the  pope  made  answer :  "  If  the  king  of  England  had  nomi- 
nated an  ass,  I  would  have  accepted  him."  This  may  re- 
mind us  of  the  ass  of  Avignon ;  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
humble  animal  at  that  time  played  a  significant  part  in  the 

*  Neqaaquam  gratuita  sed  yendita.    D3  causa  Dei  adyersus  Pelaginm, 
libri  tree,  Lond.  1618. 
i*  SuamyoluntatemprseireutdominaiDjtuainsubsequiuiaticillain.  Ibid. 
t  Totufl  psne  mundus  post  Pelagium  abiit  in  errorem.    Ibid. 
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elections  to  the  papacy.  l!ut  be  tliut  an  it  may,  tlic  pope 
withdrew  hia  pretenaioBs.  "  Empires  have  their  tenn,"  oIh 
servea  an  historian  at  this  place ;  "  when  once  they  have 
reached  it,  they  halt,  they  retrogrude,  they  fall."* 

Tlie  term  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  eveiy  day.  In  the 
reiga  of  Edward  III.,  betweeD  1343  and  1353,  again  ii 
■nd  finally  under  Richard  II.  in  1393,  those  stringent  laws 
were  passed  n'liich  interdicted  all  appeal  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  all  bulls  from  the  Roman  bishop,  all  ex  communica- 
tions, &e.,  in  a  word,  every  act  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
the  crown;  and  declared  that  whoever  should  bring  auch 
documents  into  England,  or  receive,  publiah,  or  execute 
them,  should  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection,  deprived  ol 
their  property,  attached  in  their  persons,  and  brought  before 
the  king  iu  council  to  undergo  their  trial  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  act.     Such  was  the  statute  of  Pra!munire.-\- 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Eouiana  at  the  news  of 
this  law  1  "  If  the  statute  of  morlmain  put  the  pope  into  a 
sweat,"  says  Fuller,  "  this  of  prcemunirR  gave  him  a  lit  of 
fever."  One  pope  called  it  an  "  execrable  statute,"- 
horrible  erime."|  Such  are  the  terras  applied  by  the  pon- 
tiffs to  all  that  thwarts  their  ambition. 

Of  the  two  wars  carried  on  by  Edward — the  one  againat 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  other  against  popery — the  latter 
was  the  most  righteous  imd  important.  The  benefits  which 
this  prince  had  hoped  to  derive  from  his  brilliant  victories  at 
Crecy  and  Poitiers  dwindled  away  almost  entirely  before  hia 
death ;  while  his  struggles  with  tlie  papacy,  founded  as  they 
were  on  truth,  have  exerted  even  to  our  own  days  an  indis- 
putable influence  on  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  the 
prayers  and  the  conquests  of  Bradwardiue,  who  proclaimed 


■  H&bent  iniperiri  sum  tenpEnoa  ;  fine  cum  Tiueriat,  Biatual 
oedunt,  niunt.    Fuller'E  Hist.  cent.  liT.  p.  116. 

+  The  most  nmiiral  mosning  of  tbe  word  pramiinire  {(pTaii  m 
Kenariy  to  the  sot  of  13,13)  st-Eina  to  bu  lliiil  sii«BPSted  hy  KiiU 
liv.  (p.  URl ;  to  feiiee  nrd  fertify  llie  roKal  powur  from  fortiBii 
See  th«  whole  hill,  iLid.  p.  14S-H7. 

X  lixecrabile  Btatutum rieJum  el  torpe  bi^iuua.    Martin  \ 

Dnlte  of  Bddlord,  Fuller,  etmt,  xiv  p.  143. 
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in  that  fallen  age  the  doctrine  of  grace,  produced  effects  still 
greater,  not  only  for  the  salvation  of  many  souls,  but  for  the 
liberty^  moral  force,  and  greatness  of  England. 
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Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Reformation,  England  appeared 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Bradwardine  was  no  more ; 
but  a  man  who  had  been  his  disciple  was  about  to  succeed 
him,  and  without  attaining  to  the  highest  functions,  to  ex- 
hibit in  his  person  the  past  and  future  tendencies  of  the 
church  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain.  The  English  Reforma- 
tion did  not  begin  with  Henry  VIII. :  the  revival  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  commencing 
with  the  apostles  and  reaching  to  us. 

The  resistance  of  Edward  III.  to  the  papacy  without  had 
not  suppressed  the  papacy  within.  The  mendicant  friars, 
and  particularly  the  Franciscans,  those  fanatical  soldiers  of 
the  pope,  were  endeavouring  by  pious  frauds  to  monopolize 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  "  Every  year,"  said  tliey,  "  Saint 
Francis  descends  from  heaven  to  purgatory,  and  delivers  the 
souls  of  all  those  who  were  buried  in  the  dress  of  his  order." 
These  friars  used  to  kidnap  children  from  their  parents  and 
shut  them  up  in  monasteries.  They  affected  to  be  poor,  and 
with  a  wallet  on  their  back,  begged  with  a  piteous  air  from 
both  high  and  low ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  dwelt  in 
palaces,  heaped  up  treasures,  dressed  in  costly  garments^ 


ami  wasted  their  time  in  luxurious  entertain  men  ta.*  Tha 
least  of  them  ioukec!  upoa  themgelves  a.B  lords,  and  thoM 
who  wore  the  doctor's  cap  considered  themselves  Icings. 
While  they  diverted  themselvefl,  eating  and  drinking  a 
their  well-apread  tables,  they  used  to  send  ifTioronl  un 
educated  persons  in  their  place  to  preach  fables  and  legend 
to  amuse  and  plunder  the  people.  +  If  any  rich  man  talked 
of  giving  alms  to  the  poor  and  not  to  the  monks,  tbey  e: 
claimed  loudly  against  such  impiety,  and  declared  with 
threatening  voice  :  "  If  you  do  so  we  will  leave  the  country, 
and  return  accompanied  by  a  legion  of  glittering  helmetB."t 
Public  indignation  waa  at  its  height.  "  The  monia  ajid 
priests  of  Rome,"  was  the  cry,  "  are  eating  ua  away  like  a 
cancer.  God  must  deliver  us  or  the  people  will  perish... 
Woe  be  to  them  !  the  cup  of  wrath  will  run  over.  Men 
of  holy  church  shall  be  despised  as  carrion,  as  dogs  shall 
they  be  cast  out  in  open  places."} 

The  arrogance  of  Rome  made  the  cup  run  over.  Pope 
Urban  V.,  heedless  of  the  laurels  won  by  the  conqueror  at 
Creey  and  Poitiers,  summoned  Edward  III.  to  recognise 
him  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  England,  and  to  pay  as  f 
dal  tribute  the  annual  rent  of  one  thousand  marcs.  In  c 
of  refusal  the  king  was  to  appear  before  him  at  Some. 
For  thirty-three  years  the  popes  had  never  mentioned  the 
tribute  accorded  by  John  to  Innocent  III.,  and  which  had 
always  been  paid  very  irregularly.  The  conqueror  of  the 
Valois  was  irritated  by  this  insolence  on  the  part  of  aa 
Italian  iiishop,  and  called  on  God  to  avenge  England. 
From  Oxford  came  forth  the  avenger. 

John  Wickliffe,  bom  in  1324,  in  a  little  village  in  York- 
shire, was  one  of  the  students  who  attended  the  lecture 
the  pious  Bradwardine  at  Merton  College.  He  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  i 
versity.  In  1348,  a  terrible  pestilence,  which  is  said  to  hare . 

*  Whao  the)'  have  overmuch  riohea,  both  in  great  waste  ho 

Wicklilfe's  Tracts  and  Treatiaen,  edited  by  Ihe  Wickliffe  Society,  p.  324. ' 
t  Ibid,  240.  t  Come  again  with  brigiit  heads.     Ibid  ' 
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'  nrried  off  half  the  human  race,  appeared  in  England  aftci 
BDCcesaively  devastating  Asia  and  the  continont  of  Europe, 
This  visitation  of  the  Almighty  sounded  like  the  trumpet 
of  the  judgment-day  in  the  heart  of  Wickliffe.  Alarmed 
at  the  thoughts  of  eternity,  tJie  young  man — for  he  was 
then  only  twenty-four  years  old — passed  days  and  nights 
in  his  cell  groaning  and  sighing,  and  calling  upon  God  to 
ihow  him  the  path  he  ought  to  follow*  lie  found  it  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  others. 
He  commenced  with  prudence;  but  being  elected  in  1361 
warden  of  Balliol,  and  in  1365  warden  of  Canterbury  Col- 
lege also,  he  began  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  a 
more  energetic  manner.  His  bibhcal  and  philosophical 
studies,  his  knowledge  of  theology,  his  penetrating  mind,  the 
purity  of  his  manners,  and  his  unbending  courage,  rendered 
him  the  object  of  general  admiration.  A  profound  teacher, 
like  hia  master,  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  demonstrated 
to  the  learned  during  the  Course  of  the  week  what  he  intended 
to  preacli,  and  on  Sundiiy  he  pveaehed  to  the  people  what  he 
had  previously  demonstrated.  His  disputations  gave  strength 
to  his  sermons,  and  his  sermons  ahed  light  upon  his  dispu- 
tations. He  accused  the  clergy  of  having  banished  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  required  that  the  authority  of  the  word 
of  Ood  should  be  re-established  in  the  cliurcli.  Loud  aecla- 
mations  crowned  these  discussions,  and  the  crowd  of  vulgar 
minds  trembled  with  indignation  when  they  heard  these 
shouts  of  applause. 

Wictliffe  was  forty  years  old  when  the  papal  arrogance 
Btirred  England  to  its  depths.  Being  at  once  an  able  politi- 
cian and  a  fervent  Christian,  he  vigorously  defended  the 
rights  of  the  crown  against  the  Romish  aggression,  and  by 
his  arguments  not  only  enlightened  his  fellow-countrymen 
generally,  hut  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  several  members  of  both 
bouses  of  parliament. 

The  parliament  assembled,  aud  never  perhaps  bad  it  been 
gnmmoned  on  a  question  which  excited  to  so  high  a  degree 
fhe  emotions  of  England,  and  indeed  of  Christcudom,     The 

*  Lode  debBtinj^and  delibBratiuS  with  hiniselr,  with  miny  wcretsl^ib 
Foze,  Acta  and  MDaumeal;,  i.  p.  1115,  DdL  Loud.  1681. 
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debfttes  in  the  House  of  Lords  wtre  especially  remarkable : 
ail  tlie  arguments  of  Wicktiffe  were  reproducni.  "  Feudikl 
tributf  is  diie,"  said  one,  "only  to  him  who  can  grant  feudai 
protection  in  return.  Now  how  can  llie  pope  wage  waj 
protect  Ilia  fiefs  ?"— "  Is  it  aa  vassal  of  the  crown  or  as  feudul 
superior,"  asked  another,  "  thiit  the  pope  demands  part  of 
our  property  ?     Urban  V.  will  not  accept  the  first  of  these 

titles Well  and  good  I  but  the  English  people  will  not 

acknowledge  the  second." — "  Why,"  said  a  third,  "  waa  this 
tribute  originally  granted?  To  pay  the  pope  for  ahsolying 
John His  demand,  then,  is  mere  simony,  a  kind  of  cleri- 
cal swindling,  which  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  should 
indignantly  oppose." — "  No,"  said  another  speaker,  "  England 
belongs  not  to  the  pope.  The  pope  is  but  a  man,  subject  to 
sin ;  but  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  lords,  and  this  kingdom  is 
held  directly  and  solely  of  Christ  alone."*  Thus  spoke  the 
lords  inspired  by  Wicklilfe.  Parliament  decided  unanimously 
that  no  prince  had  the  right  to  alienate  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom  without  tlie  consent  of  the  other  two  estates, 
and  that  if  the  pontiff  should  attempt  to  proceed  against  the 
king  of  England  as  his  vassal,  the  nation  should  rise  in  a 
body  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  crown. 

To  no  purpose  did  this  generous  resolution  excite  the 
wrath  of  the  partisans  of  Rome ;  to  no  purpose  did  they  a 
Bert  that,  by  the  canon  law,  the  king  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  bis  fief,  and  that  England  now  belonged  to  the  pope : 
"  No,"  replied  Wickliffe,  "  the  canon  law  has  no  force  when  it 
is  opposed  to  the  word  of  God."  Edward  III.  made  Wickliffe 
one  of  bis  chaplains,  and  the  papacy  has  ceased  from  that 
hour  to  lay  claim — in  explicit  terms  at  least — to  the  sove- 
reignty of  England. 

When  the  pope  gave  up  bis  temporal  be  was  desirous,  at 
the  very  least,  of  keeping  up  his  ecclesiastical  pretensions, 
and  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  Prtemunire  , 
Proviaors.     It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  bold  a  conference 

'  These  optmone  are  reported  by  WitkliffCjin  ailreitisopreserred  intlw 
Silden  MS.'',  and  prigted  by  Mr  J.  Lewi<;,  [b  liia  HiBtor;  nf  Wickliffe, 
App.  No  30,  p.  349.  He  was  present  during  ibe  debate  ;  guon  audivi '' 
^rtodam  en»eilio  a  dami-nia  lecjtlarilitn. 
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at  Bruges  to  treat  of  this  question,  and  Wickliffe,  who  had 
been  created  doctor  of  theology  two  years  before,  proceeded 
thither  with  the  other  commissioners  in  April  1374.  They 
came  to  au  arrangement  in  1375  that  the  king  should  bind 
himself  to  repeal  the  penalties  denounced  against  the  ponti- 
fical agents,  and  that  the  pope  should  confirm  the  king's 
ceclesiastical  presentations.*  But  the  nation  was  not  pleased 
with  this  compromise.  "  The  clerks  sent  from  Rome,*'  said 
the  Commons,  "  are  more  dangerous  for  the  kingdom  than 
Jews  or  Saracens  ;  every  papal  agent  resident  in  England, 
and  every  Englishman  living  at  the  court  of  Rome,  should 
be  punished  with  death."  Such  was  the  language  of  the 
Good  Parliament,  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  English 
nation  called  a  parliament  good  which  did  not  yield  to  the 
papacy. 

Wickliffe,  after  his  return  to  England,  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  and  from  that  time  a  practical 
activity  was  added  to  his  academic  influence.  At  Oxford  he 
spoke  as  a  master  to  the  young  theologians ;  in  his  parish 
he  addressed  the  people  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  pastor. 
"  The  Gospel,"  said  he,  "  is  the  only  source  of  religion.  The 
Roman  pontiff  is  a  mere  cut-purse,-|"  and,  far  from  having 
the  right  to  reprimand  the  whole  world,  he  may  be  lawfully 
reproved  by  his  inferiors,  and  even  by  laymen." 

The  papacy  grew  alarmed.  Courtenay,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  an  imperious  but  grave  priest,  and  full  of  zeal 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  London.  In  parliament  he  had  resisted 
Wickliffe's  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.,  and  head  of  the  house  of  that  name. 
The  bishop,  observing  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformer 
were  spreading  among  the  people,  both  high  and  low, 
charged  him  with  heresy,  and  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  the  convocation  assembled  in  St  PauFs  Cathedral. 

On  the  19th  February  1377,  an  immense  crowd,  heated 
with  fanaticism,  thronged  the  approaches  to  the  church  and 

♦  Rymer,  vii.  p.  33, 83-88. 

+  Tke  proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  the  most  cursed  of  clipperr 
uid  purse-kerTers.    Lewis,  History  of  Wickliffe,  p.  37-    Oxford,  IB'io. 
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filled  its  aislea,  while  the  citizens  favourable  to  the  Reform 
remained  concealed  iit  their  houflea.  Wickliffe  moved  for- 
ward, preceded  by  Lord  Percy,  raarslial  of  England,  and  Bup- 
ported  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  w]:o  defended  him  from 
purely  political  motives.  lie  was  followed  by  four  baclitilora 
of  divinity,  his  counsel,  and  passed  through  the  hostile  mul- 
titude, who  looked  upon  Lancaster  as  the  enemy  of  their 
liberties,  and  iipon  himself  as  the  enemy  of  the  church. 
"  Let  not  the  eight  of  these  bishops  make  you  shrink  a 
hair's  breadth  in  your  profession  of  faith,"  said  the  prince  to 
the  doctor,  "  They  are  unlearned ;  and  as  for  lliia  conconrse 
of  people,  fear  nothing,  we  are  here  to  defend  you."*  When 
the  reformer  liad  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  cathedral,  the 
crowd  within  appeared  like  a  solid  wall;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  me  earl-raarshal,  Wickliffe  and  Lancaster 
could  not  advance.  The  people  swayed  to  and  fru,  hands 
were  raised  in  violence,  and  loud  bootinga  re-echoed  through 
the  building.  At  length  Percy  made  an  opening  in  the 
dense  multitude,  and  Wickliffe  passed  on. 

The  haughty  Courtenay,  who  bad  been  connnissioncd  by 
the  archbishop  to  preside  over  the  assembly,  watched  these 
Btrange  movements  with  anxiety,  and  beheld  with  dia[deas- 
ure  the  learned  doctor  accompanied  by  the  two  mostpower- 
ftil  men  in  England.  lie  said  nothing  to  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  at  that  time  adminislered  the  kingdom,  but  turn- 
ing towards  Percy  observed  sharply :  "  If  I  had  known,  my 
lord,  that  you  claimed  to  be  master  in  this  church,  I  would 
have  taken  measures  to  prevent  your  entrance."  Lancaster 
coldly  rejoined :  "  He  shall  keep  such  mastery  here,  though 
you  say  nay."  Percy  now  turned  to  Wicklilfe,  who  had  re- 
mained standing,  and  said  :  "  Sit  down  and  rest  yourself." 
At  this  Courtenay  gave  way  to  his  anger,  and  exclaimed  in 
I  loud  tone :  "'  He  must  not  sit  down ;  crirainalB  stand  be- 
fore their  judges."  Lancaster,  indignant  that  a  learned  doc- 
tor of  England  should  be  refused  a  favour  to  which  his  age 
alone  entilled  Inm  {for  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty)  made 
aa.twer  to  the  bishop:  "My  lord,  you  are  very  artogani; 

*  Foze,  Aids,  i.  p.  487,  foL   Loal  16X1. 
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take  care or  I  ma^  bring  down  your  pride,  and  not  yours 

only,  but  that  of  all  the  pelacy  in  England."* — "  Do  me  all 
the  harm  you  can,"  was  Oourtenay's  haughty  reply.  The 
nrince  rejoined  with  some  emotion  :  "  You  are  insolent,  my 
lord.     You  think,  no  doubt,  you  can  trust  on  your  family 

but  your  relations  will  have  trouble  enough  to  protect 

themselves."  To  this  the  bishop  nobly  replied :  "  My  con- 
fidence is  not  in  my  parents  nor  in  any  man ;  but  only  in 
God,  in  whom  I  trust,  and  by  whose  assistance  I  will  be  bold 
to  speak  the  truth."  Lancaster,  who  saw  hypocrisy  only  in 
these  words,  turned  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  whispered 
in  his  ear,  but  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders  :  "  I 
would  rather  pluck  the  bishop  by  the  hair  of  his  head  out  of 
his  chair,  than  take  this  at  his  hands."  Every  impartial 
reader  must  confess  that  the  prelate  spoke  with  greater  dig- 
nity than  the  prince.  Lancaster  had  hardly  uttered  these 
imprudent  words  before  the  bishop's  partisans  fell  upon  him 
and  Percy,  and  even  upon  Wickliffe,  who  alone  had  remained 
calm.-|-  The  two  noblemen  resisted,  their  friends  and  ser- 
vants defended  them,  the  uproar  became  extreme,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity.  The  two  lords  escaped 
with  difficulty,  and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great  confu- 
sion. 

On  the  following  day  the  earl-marshal  having  called  upon 
parliament  to  apprehend  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
the  clerical  party,  uniting  with  the  enemies  of  Lancaster, 
filled  the  streets  with  their  clamour ;  and  while  the  duke  and 
the  earl  escaped  by  the  Thames,  the  mob  collected  before 
Percy's  house  broke  down  the  doors,  searched  every  cham- 
ber, and  thrust  their  swords  into  every  dark  corner.  When 
they  found  that  he  had  escaped,  the  rioters,  imagining  that 
he  was  concealed  in  Lancaster's  palace,  rushed  to  the  Savoy, 
at  that  time  the  most  magnificent  building  in  the  kingdom. 
They  killed  a  priest  who  endeavoured  to  stay  them,  tore 
down  the  ducal  arms,  and  hung  them  on  the  gallows  like 
those  of  a  traitor.  They  would  have  gone  still  farther  if  the 
Dishop  had  not  very  opportunely  reminded  them  that  they 

•  Fuller,  Church  Hist.  cent.  xiv.  p.  135. 
t  Fell  furiously  on  the  lords.   Ibid.  ]m. 
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were  in  Lent.     Ah  for  "Wickliffis,  he  was  dismiaaeJ  with  an 
injunction  against  prciicliing  his  doctrines. 

But  tiiia  decision  of  the  pripsts  waa  not  ratified  by  Lhe 
people  of  England.  Public  opinion  declared  in  favonr  of 
Wickliffe.  "  If  he  is  guilty,"  said  tbey,  "  why  is  be  not 
|)unighed  ?  If  be  is  innocent,  why  is  he  ordered  to  be  silent  ? 
If  he  is  the  weakest  in  power,  he  is  the  strongest  in  truth  1" 
And  so  indeed  he  was,  and  never  bad  he  spoken  with  such 
energy.  He  openly  attacked  the  pretended  apostolical  chaif , 
oud  declared  that  the  two  antipopes  who  sat  at  Rome  and 
Avignon  together  made  one  antichrist.  Being  now  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pope,  WickUffe  was  soon  to  confess  that  Christ 
alone  was  king  of  the  church  ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  excommunicated,  unless  first  and  principally  he 
be  excommunicated  by  himself.' 

Rome  could  not  close  her  ears.  "Wiekliife's  enemies  sent 
thither  nineteen  propositions  which  they  ascribed 
and  in  the  month  of  June  ]3TT,  just  as  Richard  II. 
the  Black  Prince,  a  child  eleven  years  old,  was  ascending 
the  throne,  three  letters  from  Gregory  XI.,  addressed  to  the 
king,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  university  of 
Oxford,  denounced  WicklifTe  as  a  heretic,  and  called  upon 
them  to  proceed  against  him  as  against  a  common  tliief. 
The  archbishop  issued  the  citation  :  the  crown  and  the  imi- 
Teraity  vfere  silent. 

On  the  appointed  day,  WicklifTe,  unaccompanied  by  either 
Lancaster  or  Percy,  proceeded  to  the  archi episcopal  chapel 
at  Lambeth.  "  Men  expected  he  should  be  devoured,"  says 
an  historian  ;  "being  brought  into  the  lion's  den."-]- 
the  burgesses  had  taken  the  prince's  place.  The  aasanlt  ol 
Rome  bad  aroused  the  friends  of  liberty  and  truth  in  Eng- 
land. ''The  pope's  briefs,"  said  they,  "ought  to  have  no 
eSSect  in  the  realm  without  the  king's  consent  Every 
18  master  in  bis  own  house." 

The  arelibishnp  had  scarcely  opened  the  sitting,  when  Sh 
Loaia  CliSord  entered  thu  chapel,  and  forbade  the  court, 
the  Bart  of  the  Cjuci'u-moilicr,  to  proceed   against  lhe 
,  vol,  i.  p.  434. 
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fonner.  The  bishops  were  struck  with  a  panic-fear ;  "  they 
bent  their  heads,"  says  a  Eoman-catholic  historian,  "  like  a 
reed  before  the  wind."*  Wickliffe  retired  after  lianding  in 
a  protest.  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  lie,  "  I  resolve  with  my 
whole  heart,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  be  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian ;  and,  while  my  life  shall  last,  to  profess  and  defend  the 
law  of  Christ  so  far  as  I  have  power." -j-  Wickliffe's  enemies 
attacked  this  protest,  and  one  of  them  eagerly  maintained 
that  whatever  the  pope  ordered  should  be  looked  upon  as 
right.  "Whatl"  answered  the  reformer;  "the  pope  may 
then  exclude  from  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  any  book  that 
displeases  him,  and  alter  the  Bible  at  pleasure?"  Wickliffe 
thought  that  Rome,  unsettling  the  grounds  of  infallibility, 
had  transferred  it  from  the  Scriptures  to  the  pope,  and  was 
desirous  of  restoring  it  to  its  true  place,  and  re-establishing 
authority  in  the  church  on  a  truly  divine  foundation. 

A  great  change  was  now  taking  place  in  the  reformer. 
Busying  himself  less  about  the  kingdom  of  England,  he 
occupied  himself  more  about  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  him 
the  political  phasis  was  followed  by  the  religious.  To  carry 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  into  the  remotest  hamlets, 
was  now  the  great  idea  which  possessed  Wickliffe.  If 
begging  friars  (said  he)  stroll  over  the  country,  preaching 
the  legends  of  saints  and  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  we 
must  do  for  God's  glory  what  they  do  to  fill  their  wallets, 
and  form  a  vast  itinerant  evangelization  to  convert  souls  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Turning  to  the  most  pious  of  his  disciples, 
he  said  to  them  :  "  Go  and  preach,  it  is  the  sublinicst  work  ; 
but  imitate  not  the  priests  whom  we  see  after  the  sermon 
sitting  in  the  alehouses,  or  at  the  gaming-table,  or  wasting 
their  time  in  hunting.  After  your  sermon  is  ended,  do  you 
"visit  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  blind,  and  the  lame, 
and  succour  them  according  to  your  ability."  Such  was  the 
new  practical  theology  which  ^Yickliffe  inaugurated — it  was 
that  of  Christ  himself. 

♦  Walsingham,  Hist.  Anglise  Major,  p.  203. 

+  Propono  et  volo  esse  ex  iiitegro  Christianus,  et  quamdiu  mansent  m 
me  halitus,  profttens  yerbo  et  opere  legem  Christi.  Vaughan's  Wickli£G% 
to.  42«. 


02  PHEiCUlNG  A 

The  "poor  priests,"  as  they  were  called,  set  off  barefoot,  a  , 
BtalT  ill  their  lianda,  elotlied  in  a  coarse  robe,  living  on  aIniH,  , 
and  satisfied  with  the  plainest  food.  Tiiey  stopped  i 
fields  near  some  village,  in  the  ehurehyards,  in  the  m^rket- 
plaeea  of  the  towuB,  and  sometimes  in  the  churches  even." 
The  people,  among  whom  they  were  favourites,  thronged 
around  them,  aa  the  men  of  Northumbria  had  done  at 
Aldan's  preaching.  They  spoke  with  a  popular  eloquence 
that  cDtirely  won  over  those  who  listened  to  them.  Of  theae 
missionaries  none  was  more  beloved  than  John  Aaliton. 
He  might  be  seen  wandering  over  the  country  in  every 
direction,  or  seated  at  some  cottage  hearth,  or  alone  in  some 
retired  crossway,  preaching  to  an  attentive  erowd.  Missions 
of  this  kind  have  couatanlly  revived  in  England  at  the  great 
epochs  of  the  church. 

The  "  poor  priests"  were  not  content  with  mere  polemics  : 
they  preached  the  great  mystery  of  godliness.  "  An  angel 
could  have  made  no  propitiation  for  man,"  one  day  cxelaimed 
their  master  Wickliffe  ;  "  for  the  nature  which  haa  sinned 
not  that  of  the  angels.  The  medialor  must  needs  be  a  man; 
but  every  man  being  indebted  to  God  for  everything  that  he 
is  able  to  do,  this  man  must  needs  liave  infinite  merit,  and 
be  at  the  sarne  time  God,"-t- 

The  clergy  became  alarmed,  and  a  law  was  passed  com- 
manding every  king's  officer  to  commit  the  preachers  and  their 
followers  to  prison.^  In  consequence  of  this,  aa  soon  as  the 
humble  missionary  began  to  preach,  the  monks  set  them- 
selves in  motion.  They  watched  him  from  the  windows  of 
their  cells,  at  the  street-corners,  or  from  behind  a  hedge,  and 
then  hastened  off  to  procure  assistance.  But  when  the 
constables  approached,  a  body  of  stout  bold  men  stood  forth, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  who  surrounded  the  preacher,  and 
sealously  protected  him  against  the  attacka  of  the  clergy. 
Carnal  weajwiis  were  thus  mingled  with  the  preachings  of 
the  word  of  peace.  The  poor  priests  returned  to  their  ma^ 
tor;  Wickliffe  comforted  them,  advised  with  them,  and  tbeg 

•  A  privat«3tatntomiiifoby  theeleigy.    Fuie,  Acls,  i.  p.  503. 
f  ExpoNtion  otthe  Decalogue. 
t  Foia,  Aela,  i.  p.  S03. 
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AND  THE  FOLK 

they  departed  once  more.    Every  day  this  eTangelization 

rtached  some  new  spot,  and  the  light  was  thus  penetralioR 
into  every  qiiarliT  of  England,  whea  the  reformer  was  snd- 
denly  stopped  in  his  worlc. 

WicltlifFc  waa  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1379,  busied  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  professor  of  divinity,  wlien  he  fell 
dangeronsty  ill.  His  was  not  a  strong  constitution ;  and 
work,  age,  and,  above  all,  persecution  had  weakened  him. 
Great  was  the  joy  in  the  monasteries ;  bnt  for  that  joy  to  be 
complete,  the  hereth  must  recant.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  bring  this  about  in  his  last  moments. 

The  four  regents,  who  represented  the  four  religious  orders, 
accompanied  by  four  aldermen,  hastened  to  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  man,  hoping  to  frighten  him  by  threatening  him 
with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  They  found  him  calm  and 
serene.  "You  have  death  on  your  lips,"  said  they;  "be 
touched  by  your  faults,  and  retract  in  our  presence  all  that 
yon  have  said  to  our  injury."  Wickliffe  remained  silent, 
and  the  monks  flattered  themselves  with  an  easy  victory. 
Bnt  the  nearer  the  reformer  approached  eternity,  the  greater 
was  hia  horror  of  monkery.  The  consolation  he  had  found 
in  Jesus  Christ  had  given  him  fresh  energy.  He  begged 
hiB  servant  to  raise  him  on  his  couch.  Then,  feeble  and 
pale,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself,  he  turned  to- 
wards the  friars,  who  were  waiting  for  his  recantation,  and 
opening  his  livid  hps,  and  fixing  on  them  a  piercing  look,  he 
said  with  emphasis :  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live ;  and  again 
declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars."  We  might  almost  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  spirit  of  Elijah  threatening  the  priesti 
of  Baal.  The  regents  and  their  companions  looked  at  each 
other  with  astonishment.  They  left  the  room  in  confusion, 
and  the  reformer  recovered  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
most  important  of  his  works  against  the  monks  and  againiit 

■  Pfltria's  Church  History,  L 


CUAPTER   Vin. 

The  Bible— Wickliffe'a  Translation-EiTecta  of  its  Publication— Oppoft- 
tion  of  the  ClerKj— Wictliff^'s  Fourth  Fhaeid— Tninsubstanli&Uoa-. 
EioommunicatioE— Wioklifie'e  llrniueBB — Wat  Tylac— The  Synod— 
The  Condsmneil  PropoKitionB-WictUffea  Petition— Wickliffa  befor* 
the  PHmate  at  Oxford -Wicklife  eummoned  to  Home-Hia  Answer— 
The  TrialOKue— Uis  Death— And  Character— His  Teaching— His  Eo- 
oleeiaetioal  Views — A  Propliecy. 

Wickuffe's  miiiiatry  had  followed  a  progressive  course. 
At  first  he  had  attacked  the  papacy  ;  next  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  could  take  one  tuoro  step  and  pot  the 
people  in  permanent  possession  of  the  word  of  God,  This 
was  the  third  pliase  of  his  activity. 

Scholastic  ism  had  banished  the  Scriptures  into  a  myste- 
rious obscurity.  It  is  true  that  Bode  had  translated  the 
Grospel  of  St  John ;  that  the  learned  men  at  Alfred's  court 
had  translated  the  four  evangelists  ;  that  Elfric  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelred  had  translated  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
that  an  Anglo-Norman  priest  had  paraphrased  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts ;  that  Richard  Rolle,  "  the  hermit  of  Ham- 
pole,"  and  some  pious  clerks  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had 
produced  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  Epistles: 
' — but  these  rare  volumes  were  hidden,  like  theological  cu- 
riosities, in  the  libraries  of  a  few  convents.  It  was  then  a 
maxim  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  injurious  to  the 
laity;  and  accordingly  the  priests  forbade  it,  just  as  the 
Brahmins  forbid  the  Shasters  to  the  Hindoos.  Oral  tradi- 
tion alone  preserved  among  the  people  (he  histories  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  mingled  with  legends  of  the  saints.  The 
time  appeared  ripe  for  the  publication  of  a  Bible.  The  ia> 
crease  of  population,  the  attention  the  English  were  be- 
ginning to  devote  to  their  own  language,  the  development 
which  the  system  of  representative  govcrnmenl  had  received, 
the  awakening  of  the  human  mind — all  these  circumstance! 
favoured  the  reformer's  design. 


WIGKUFFE  TRANSLAlES  THE  BIBLE.  95 

Wickliffe  was  ignorant  indeed  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  but 
was  it  nothing  to  shake  off  the  dust  which  for  ages  had 
covered  the  Latin  Bible,  and  to  translate  it  into  English  ? 
He  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  of  sound  understanding,  and 
great  penetration ;  but  above  all  he  loved  the  Bible,  he  un- 
derstood it,  and  desired  to  communicate  this  *  treasure  to 
others.  Let  us  imagine  him  in  his  quiet  study:  on  his 
table  is  the  Vulgate  text,  corrected  after  the  best  manu- 
scripts ;  and  lying  open  around  him  are  the  commentaries 
of  the  doctors  of  the  church,  especially  those  of  St  Jerome 
and  Nicholas  Lyrensis.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  he 
steadily  prosecuted  his  task;  learned  men  aided  him  with 
their  advice,  and  one  of  them,  Nicholas  Hereford,  appears 
to  have  translated  a  few  chapters  for  him.  At  last  in  1380 
it  was  completed.  This  was  a  great  event  in  the  religious 
history  of  England,  who,  outstripping  the  nations  on  the 
continent,  took  her  station  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  great 
work  of  disseminating  the  Scriptures. 

As  soon  as  the  translation  was  finished,  the  labour  of  the 
copyists  began,  and  the  Bible  was  erelong  widely  circulated 
either  wholly  or  in  portions.  The  reception  of  the  work 
surpassed  Wickliflfe^s  expectations.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
exercised  a  reviving  influence  over  men's  hearts ;  minds 
were  enlightened ;  souls  were  converted ;  the  voices  of  the 
"  poor  priests  "  had  done  little  in  comparison  with  this  voice; 
something  new  had  entered  into  the  world.  Citizens,  sol- 
diers, and  the  lower  classes  welcomed  this  new  era  with 
acclamations;  the  high-born  curiously  examined  the  un- 
known book ;  and  even  Anne  of  Luxemburg,  wife  of  Richard 
II.,  having  learnt  English,  began  to  read  the  Gospels  dili- 
gently. She  did  more  than  this  :  she  made  them  known  to 
Arundel,  archbishop  of  York  and  chancellor,  and  afterwards 
A  persecutor,  but  who  now,  struck  at  the  sight  of  a  foreign 
lady — of  a  queen,  humbly  devoting  her  leisure  to  the  study 
of  smh  virtuous  hooksj^  commenced  reading  them  himself, 
and  rebuked  the  prelates  who  neglected  this  holy  pursuit. 
"  You  could  not  meet  two  persons  on  the  highway,"  says  a 

*  Foxe,  Acts,  i.  p.  578. 


96  opFoaiTroB  of  the  clergy. 

eonlemporary  writer,  "  but  one  of  them  was  Wickliffe'a  ffis* 
ciple." 

Yet  all  in  England  did  not  equally  rejoice :  the  luwet 
clergy  opposed  tliis  enthusiiistn  with  complaints  and  male- 
dictions. "  Master  John  Wickliffe,  by  translating  the  gro»- 
|)el  into  English,"  said  the  monks,  "  has  rendered  it  more 
acceptable  and  more  intelligible  to  laymen  and  even  to 
women,  than  it  had  hitherto  been  to  learned  and  intelli- 
gent clerks  ! .The  gospel  pearl  is  everywhere  cast  out  and 

trodden  under  foot  of  swine.'"*  New  contests  arose  for  the 
reformer.  Wherever  he  bent  his  steps  he  was  violently 
attacked.  "  It  is  heresy,"  cried  the  monks,  "  to  speak  of 
Holy  Scripture  in  EngliBli."f — "  Since  the  church  has  ap- 
proved of  the  four  Gospels,  she  wonid  have  been  just  as  able 
to  reject  them  and  admit  otliera  I    The  church  sanctions  and 

condemns  what  she  pleases Learn  to  believe  in  the  church 

rather  than  in  tJie  gospel."  These  clamours  did  not  alarm 
Wicfcliffe.  "  Many  nations  have  had  the  Bible  in  Ihelr  own 
langnage.  The  Bible  is  the  faith  nfthechiireh.  Though  the 
pope  and  all  his  clerks  should  disappetir  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  said  he,  "  our  faith  would  not  fail,  for  it  ia 
founded  on  Jesus  alone,  our  Master  and  our  God."  But 
Wicklifie  did  not  stand  alone :  in  the  palace  as  in  the  cot- 
tage, and  even  in  parliament,  the  righiB  of  Holy  Scripture 
found  defenders.  A  motion  having  been  made  in  the  Upper 
House  (1390)  to  seize  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  exclaimed:  "Are  we  then  the  very  dregs  of 
humanity,  that  we  cannot  possess  the  laws  of  our  relig^oo 
in  our  own  tongue  ?"{ 

Having  given  his  fellow-countrymen  the  Bible,  WieklilTe 
began  to  reflect  on  its  contents.  This  was  a  new  step  inhia 
onward  path.  There  comes  a-moment  when  tlie  Christian, 
saved  by  a  lively  faith,  feels  the  ni^ed  fif  giving  an  account 
to  himself  of  this  faith,  and  this  originates  the  science  o( 

*  GnnKolioa,  marK&ritB  apnrgilur  et  s  pomis  conculeatiiT.  Knfebton, 
De  BientibnB  Aiijcliie,  p.  264. 

f  It  it  hra^r  '°  ^F"'^  "f  'h)*  ^°h  Soriptiiro  in  EnKlish.  WieUieaV 
Wicket,  p.  4.    Oxford,  1613,  qiiarta. 
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theology.  This  is  a  natural  movement :  if  the  child,  who  al 
first  possesses  sensations  and  affections  only,  feels  the  want, 
as  he  grows  up,  of  reflection  and  knowledge,  why  should  it 
not  be  the  same  with  the  Christian  ?  Politics — home  mis- 
sions— Holy  Scripture — had  engaged  Wickliffe  in  succes- 
gion ;  theology  had  its  turn,  and  this  was  the  fourth  phase  of 
his  life.  Yet  he  did  not  penetrate  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  the  depths  of  the  Christian 
doctrine ;  and  he  attached  himself  in  a  more  especial  manner 
to  those  ecclesiastical  dogmas  which  were  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  presumptuous  hierarchy  and  the  simoniacal 
gains  of  Rome, — such  as  transubstantiation.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  had  not  professed  this  doctrine.  "  The  host 
is  the  body  of  Christ,  not  bodily  but  spiritually,"  said  Elfric 
in  the  tenth  century,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  ol 
York ;  but  Lanfranc,  the  opponent  of  Berengarius,  had  taught 
England  that  at  the  word  of  a  priest  God  quitted  heaven  and 
descended  on  the  altar.  Wickliflfe  undertook  to  overthrow 
the  pedestal  on  which  the  pride  of  the  priesthood  was 
founded.  "  The  eucharist  is  naturally  bread  and  wine,"  he 
taught  at  Oxford  in  1381 ;  "  but  by  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
mental words  it  contains  in  every  part  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."  He  did  not  stop  here.  "  The  consecrated 
wafer  which  we  see  on  the  altar,"  said  he,  "  is  not  Christ, 
nor  any  part  of  him,  but  his  efficient  sign."*  He  oscillated 
between  those  two  shades  of  doctrine;  but  to  the  first  he 
more  habitually  attached  himself.  He  denied  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  offered  by  the  priest,  because  it  was  substituted 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  offered  up  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
rejected  transubstantiation,  because  it  nullified  the  spiritual 
and  living  presence  of  the  Lord. 

When  Wickliffe*s  enemies  heard  these  propositions,  they 
appeared  horror-stricken,  and  yet  in  secret  they  were  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  destroying  him.  They  met 
together,  examined  twelve  theses  he  had  published,  and  pro- 
nounced against  him  suspension  from  all  teaching,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  greater  excommunication.     At  the  same  tim€ 

*  EJBIcax  ejus  signum.    CoDolusio  l*"*-  Yanghan,  ii.  p.  439,  A|^ 
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hts  friends  became  ularnied,  their  zeal  cooled,  and  manj  d 
them  forsook  him.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  particniar, 
could  not  fallovr  him  into  tliis  new  sphere.  Tliat  prince  had 
no  objection  to  au  eccluaiaGtical  opposition  which  might  aid 
the  political  power,  and  for  that  purpose  he  hud  tried  to  en- 
Hat  the  reformer's  talents  and  courage ;  but  he  feared  a  dog- 
iDBtic  opposition  that  might  compromise  him.  The  sk;  was 
heavy  with  clouds ;  Wickliffe  was  alone. 

The  storm  soon  burst  upon  him.  One  day,  while  seated 
in  his  doctoral  chair  in  the  Augustine  school,  and  calmlyex- 
plaining  the  nature  of  the  eucharist,  an  oflicer  entered  the 
hall,  and  read  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  It  was  the 
design  of  his  enemies  to  humble  the  professor  in  the  eyes  of 
his  disciples.  Lancaster  iniuicdiatoly  became  alarmed,  and 
hastening  to  his  old  friend  begged  him — ordered  him  even — 
to  trouble  himself  no  more  about  this  matter.  Attacked 
on  every  side,  Wickliffe  for  a  time  remained  silent.  Shall 
he  sacrifice  the  truth  to  save  his  reputation— his  repose — ■ 
perhaps  his  life?  Shall  expediency  get  the  better  of  faith, — > 
Lancaster  prevail  over  Wickiitfe?  No:  his  courage  was 
invincilile.  "  Since  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000,"  said  ho, 
"  all  the  doctors  have  been  in  error  about  the  sacrament  o{ 
the  altar — except,  perhaps,  it  may  he  Bereiigarius.  How 
canst  thou,  0  priest,  who  art  but  a  man,  make  thy  Maker? 
"What !  the  thing  that  groweth  in  the  fields — that  ear  which 

thou  pluckest  to-day,  shall  be  God  to-morrow  1 As  yon 

cannot  make  the  works  which  lie  made,  how  shall  ye  make 
Him  who  made  the  works?*  Woe  to  the  adulterous  gene- 
ration that  bolieveth  the  testimony  of  Innocent  rather  than 
of  the  Gospel."-|-  Wickliffe  called  upon  his  adversaries  to 
refute  the  opinions  they  had  condemned,  and  finding  thai 
they  threatened  him  with  a  civil  penalty  (imprisonment),  he 
appealed  to  the  king. 

The  time  was  not  favonrablc  for  such  an  appeal.  A  fatal 
circumstance  increased  Wicklidc's  danger.  Wat  Tyler  and 
a  dissolute  priest  named  Hall,  taking  advantage  of  the  ill- 

•  Wyolcrs  WyeltPlt,  Tracln,  pp.  270,  279. 
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will  excited  by  the  rapacity  and  brutality  of  the  royal  tax- 
gatherers,  had  occupied  London  with  100,000  men.  John 
Ball  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  insurgents,  not  by  expositions 
of  the  gospel,  like  Wickliffe's  poor  priestSj  but  by  fiery  com- 
ments on  tlie  distich  they  had  chosen  for  their  device : — 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  I 

There  were  many  who  felt  no  scruple  in  ascribing  these  dis- 
orders to  the  reformer,  who  was  quite  innocent  of  them  ;  and 
Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  having  been  translated  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  lost  no  time  in  convoking  a  synod  to  pro- 
nounce on  this  matter  of  Wickliffe's.  They  met  in  the 
middle  of  May,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
proceeding  to  pronounce  sentence  when  an  earthquake, 
which  shook  the  city  of  London  and  all  Britain,  so  alarmed 
the  members  of  ihe  council  that  they  unanimously  demanded 
the  adjournment  of  a  decision  which  appeared  so  manifestly 
rebuked  by  God.  But  the  archbishop  skilfully  turned  this 
strange  phenomenon  to  his  own  purposes :  "  Know  you  not," 
said  he,  "  that  the  noxious  vapours  which  catch  fire  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  give  rise  to  these  phenomena 
which  alarm  you,  lose  all  their  force  when  they  burst  forth  ? 
Well,  in  like  manner,  by  rejecting  the  wicked  from  our  com- 
munity, we  shall  put  an  end  to  the  convulsions  of  the 
church."  The  bishops  regained  their  courage ;  and  one  of 
the  primate's  officers  read  ten  propositions,  said  to  be  Wick- 
liffe's, but  ascribing  to  him  certain  errors  of  which  he  was 
quite  innocent.  The  following  most  excited  the  anger  of  the 
priests  :  "  God  must  obey  the  devil.*  After  Urban  VL  we 
must  receive  no  one  as  pope,  but  live  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  GreeksJ^  The  ten  propositions  were  con- 
demned as  heretical,  and  the  archbishop  enjoined  all  persons 
to  shun,  as  they  would  a  venonious  serpent,  all  who  should 
preach  the  aforesaid  errors.  "  If  we  permit  this  heretic  to 
appeal  continually  to  the  passions  of  the  people,"  said  the 

*  Quod  Deus  debet  obedire  diabolo.    Mansi,  xxvi.  p.  G95.    WicklURi 
denfed  having  written  or  sprkon  the  ^rntiir.oiit  lee  :v(  ii'  c<I  tohirn. 
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prinmtc  to  tlie  king,  "  onr  destnierion  is  inevitalrfe.  We 
muBt  silence  tbese  lollards^thesp.  psalm-siDgers."*  Tlie 
king  gare  initiiority  "  to  coniine  in  the  prisons  of  the  slate 
«iy  who  flhould  maintain  the  condemned  propositions.'' 

Day  by  day  the  circle  contracted  around  Wickliffe.  The 
prudent  Rcpingdon,  the  learned  Ueroford,  and  even  the  elo- 
quent Aahton,  (he  firmest  of  Hie  three,  departed  from  him. 
The  veteran  champion  of  the  truth  wliich  had  once  gathered 
K  whole  nation  round  it,  had  reached  the  days  when  "  strong 
men  shall  bow  themselves,"  and  now,  when  harassed  by 
persecution,  he  found  Iiimself  alone.  But  boldly  he  uplifted 
his  hoaty  head  and  esclaimed ;  "  The  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
shall  never  perish;  and  if  the  earth  once  quaked,  it  was 
because  they  condemned  Jesus  Christ." 

He  did  not  stop  here.  In  proportion  as  his  physical 
strength  decreased,  his  moral  sircngth  increased.  Instead 
of  parrying  the  blows  aimed  at  him,  he  resolved  on  dealing 
more  terrible  ones  still.  He  knew  that  if  the  king  and  the 
nobility  were  for  the  priests,  the  lower  bouse  and  the  citizens 
were  for  liberty  and  truth.  He  therefore  presented  a  bold 
petition  to  the  Commons  in  the  month  of  November  1382. 
"  Since  Jesus  Christ  shed  his  blood  to  free  bis  church,  I 
demand  its  freedom.  I  demand  that  every  one  may  leave 
those  gloomy  walla  [the  convents],  within  which  a  tyran- 
nical law  prevails,  and  embrace  a  simple  and  peaceful  life 
mider  the  open  vault  of  heaven.  I  demand  that  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  our  towns  and  villages  be  not  constrained  to 
furnish  a  worldly  priest,  often  a  vicious  man  and  a  heretic, 
with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  ostentation,  his  gluttony, 
uid  his  licentiousness — of  buying  a  showy  horse,  costly 
saddles,  bridles  with  tinkling  bells,  rich  garments,  and  Bofl 
furs,  while  they  see  their  wives,  children,  and  neighboura, 
dying  of  hunger."-[-  The  House  of  Commons,  recollecting 
that  they  had  not  given  their  consent  to  the  persecuting 
■tatnte  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  and  approved  hy  the  king 


*  From  loHen  to  wtiR  ;  as  beggariU  (bcEKars)  froin  beggcn. 
t  A  oomplaiDl  of  John  WjaleC      Tnc»  and  Treatises  edited  hj  Ob 
Wloklifb  Society,  p.  263. 
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and  the  lords,  demanded  its  repeal.    Was  the  Reformation 
about  to  begin  by  the  will  of  the  people  ? 

Courtenay,  indignant  at  this  intervention  of  the  Commons, 
and  ever  stimulated  by  a  zeal  for  his  church,  which  would 
have  been  better  directed  towards  the  word  of  God,  visited 
Oxford  in  November  1382,  and  having  gathered  round  him 
a  number  of  bishops,  doctors,  priests,  students,  and  laymen, 
summoned  Wickliffe  before  him.  Forty  years  ago  the  re- 
former had  come  up  to  the  university :  Oxford  had  become 
his  home and  now  it  ^  is  turning  against  him  I  Weak- 
ened by  labours,  by  trials,  by  that  ardent  soul  which  preyed 
upon  his  feeble  body,  he  might  have  refused  to  appear. 
But  Wickliflfe,  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man,  came  be- 
fore them  with  a  good  conscience.  We  may  conjecture  that 
there  were  among  the  crowd  some  disciples  who  felt  their 
hearts  burn  at  the  sight  of  their  master;  but  no  outward 
sign  indicated  their  emotion.  The  solemn  silence  of  a  court 
of  justice  had  succeeded  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic  youths. 
Yet  Wickliflfe  did  not  despair :  he  raised  his  venerable  head, 
and  turned  to  Courtenay  with  that  confident  look  which  had 
made  the  regents  of  Oxford  shrink  away.  Growing  wroth 
against  the  priests  of  Baal^  he  reproached  them  with  dis- 
seminating error  in  order  to  sell  their  masses.  Then  he 
stopped,  and  uttered  these  simple  and  energetic  words: 
"  The  truth  shall  prevail  I "  *  Having  thus  spoken  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  court :  his  enemies  dared  not  say  a  word  ; 
and,  like  his  divine  master  at  Nazareth,  he  passed  through 
the  midst  of  them,  and  no  man  ventured  to  stop  him.  He 
then  withdrew  to  his  cure  at  Lutterworth. 

He  had  not  yet  reached  the  harbour.  He  was  living 
peacefully  among  his  books  and  his  parishioners,  and  the 
priests  seemed  inclined  to  leave  him  alone,  when  another 
blow  was  aimed  at  him.  A  papal  brief  summoned  him  to 
Rome,  to  appear  before  that  tribunal  which  had  so  often 
shed  the  blood  of  its  adversaries.  His  bodily  infirmities 
convinced  him  that  he  could  not  obey  this  summons.  But 
if  Wickliflfe  refused  to  hear  Urban,  Urban  could  not  choose 
hut  hear  Wickliflfe.  The  church  was  at  that  time  divided 
*  Flnaliter  Veritas  yinoet  «08.    Yaughan,  Appendix,  ii.  p.  453. 
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tietween  two  chiefs :  France,  Scollanil,  Savoy,  LorraiDe, 
Castile,  and  Aragon  acknowledged  Clcmont  VII.;  wiiile 
Italy,  England,  Germany,  SweiliMi,  Puland,  and  Hungary 
auknowledged  Urban  VI.  Wicliliire  eliali  tell  ua  wbo  la  the 
true  head  of  tlie  church  univ<;raal.  And  while  tlie  two 
popes  were  exconimunicatiug  and  abusing  each  other,  and 
Belling  heaven  and  earth  for  their  own  gain,  the  reformer 
waa  confessing  that  iiicorruptible  Word,  which  eatabliabes 
leal  unity  in  the  church.  "I  believe,"  said  he,  "that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  is  the  whole  body  of  God's  law.  I  beliere 
that  Christ,  who  gave  it  to  ua,  is  very  God  and  very  man, 
Lnd  that  this  gospel  revelation  is,  accordingly,  superior  to 
all  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture*  I  believe  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  is  bound  more  than  all  other  men  to  submit  to  it, 
for  the  greatness  among  Christ's  disciples  did  not  consist  in 
worldly  dignity  or  honours,  but  in  the  exact  following  o( 
Christ  in  his  life  and  manners.  No  faithful  man  ought  to 
follow  the  pope,  but  in  such  points  aa  he  liath  followed 
Jesua  Christ.  The  pope  ought  to  leave  unto  the  secular 
power  all  temporal  dominion  aud  rule :  and  thereunto  clfec- 

tuallymore  and  more  exhort  his  whole  clergy If  I  could 

labour  according  to  my  desire  in  mine  own  person,  I  would 
surety  present  myself  before  the  bishop  of  Rome,  hut  thi> 
Lord  hath  otherwise  visited  me  to  the  contrary,  and  hath 
taught  me  rather  to  obey  God  than  men."f 

Urban,  who  at  that  moment  chanced  to  be  very  busied  in 
his  contest  with  Clemcnl,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  begin 
another  with  Wickliffe,  and  so  let  the  matter  rest  there. 
From  this  time  the  doctor  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  peace  in  the  company  of  three  personages,  two  of  whom 
were  his  particular  friends,  and  the  third  bis  constant  ad 
versary :  these  were  AUtheia,  Fhronesis,  and  Pseudes,  Al- 
etheia  (truth)  proposed  questions  ;  Pieudes  (falsehood)  urged 

*  This  ie  the  readmit  of  tlio  Bndleiua  manuBcripl— "  and  be  [by]  this  It 
■aea  all  otlior  laws."  In  Foxe,  Wiukliffe  appears  to  ascribe  lo  Clirirt 
hiiDKlf  Ibie  BupiTioritf  ovur  all  Scripture,— a  diiitiiictioii  bardly  ju  the 
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objections;  and  Phronesis  (understanding)  laid  down  the 
sound  doctrine.  These  three  characters  carried  on  a  con- 
versation {trialoyue)  in  which  great  truths  were  boldly  pro- 
fessed. The  opposition  between  the  pope  and  Christ — be- 
tween the  canons  of  Romanism  and  the  Bible — was  painted 
in  striking  colours.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  truths  which 
the  church  must  never  forget.  "  The  church  has  fallen," 
said  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  work  in  question,  "  be- 
cause she  has  abandoned  the  gospel,  and  preferred  the  laws 
of  the  pope.  Although  there  should  be  a  hundred  popes  in 
the  world  at  once,  and  all  the  friars  Uving  should  be  trans- 
formed into  cardinals,  we  must  withhold  our  confidence 
unless  so  far  as  they  are  founded  in  Holy  Scripture."* 

These  words  were  the  last  flicker  of  the  torch.  Wickliffe 
looked  upon  his  end  as  near,  and  entertained  no  idea  that  it 
would  come  in  peace.  A  dungeon  on  one  of  the  seven  hills, 
or  a  burning  pile  in  London,  was  all  he  expected.  "  Why 
do  you  talk  of  seeking  the  crown  of  martyrdom  afar?" 
asked  he.  "  Preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  haughty  prelates, 
and  martyrdom  will  not  fail  you.  What  I  I  should  live  and 
be  silent? never!  Let  the  blow  fall,  I  await  its  com- 
ing."! 

The  stroke  was  spared  him.  The  war  between  two 
wicked  priests,  Urban  and  Clement,  left  the*  disciples  of  our 
Lord  in  peace.  And  besides,  was  it  worth  while  cutting 
short  a  life  that  was  drawing  to  a  close  ?  Wickliffe,  there- 
fore, continued  tranquilly  to  preach  Jesus  Christ;  and  on 
the  '29th  December  1384,  as  he  was  in  his  church  at  Lutter- 
worth, in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
stood  before  the  altar,  and  was  elevating  the  host  with 
trembling  hands,  he  fell  upon  the  pavement  struck  with 
paralysis.  He  was  carried  to  his  house  by  the  affectionate 
friends  around  him,  and  after  hngering  forty-eight  hours 
resigned  his  soul  to  God  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Thus  was  removed  from  the  church  one  of  the  boldest 

*  Ideo  si  essent  centum  papre,  et  omnes  fratres  essent  versi  in  eardi- 
nales,  non  deberet  concedi  sententise  suse  in  materia  fidei,  nisi  de  quanta 
w  fandaverint  in  Scriptura.    Trialogus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii. 

t  Vaugban's  Life  of  Wickliffe,  ii.  p.  215, 2,57. 
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witnesses  to  the  truth.  The  seriousness  of  his  language, 
the  holiness  of  his  life,  and  the  energy  of  his  faith,  had 
iiitiuiidated  the  popedom.  Travellers  relate  that  if  a.  lion  is 
met  in  the  desert,  it  is  sufficient  to  loot  steadily  at  him,  and 
the  beast  turns  away  roaring  from  the  eye  of  man,  Wick- 
liffe  had  fixed  the  eye  of  a  Christian  on  the  papacy,  and  tho 
alTriglitcd  papacy  had  left  him  in  peace.  Hunted  down  un- 
ceasingly while  living,  he  died  in  quiet,  at  the  very  moment 
when  by  faith  he  was  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the 
blood  which  gave  eternal  life.  A  glorious  end  to  a  glorious 
life. 

The  Reformation  of  England  had  begun. 

Wickliffe  is  the  greatest  English  reformer :  he  was  in 
truth  the  fir^st  reformer  of  Christendom,  and  to  him,  under 
God,  Britain  is  indebted  for  the  honour  of  being  the  fore- 
most in  the  attack  upon  the  theocratic  system  of  Gregory 
Til.  The  work  of  the  Waldenses,  excellent  as  it  was,  can- 
not be  compared  to  his.  If  Luther  and  Calvin  are  the 
fathers  of  the  Reformation,  Wicklifl'e  is  its  grandfather. 

Wickliffe,  like  most  great  men,  possessed  qualities  which 
are  not  generally  found  together.  While  his  understanding 
was  eminently  speculative — his  treatise  on  the  Beality  oj 
universal  Ideas*  made  a  sensation  in  philosophy — he  pos- 
sesBed  that  practical  and  active  mind  which  characterizes  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  a  divine,  he  was  at  once  scriptural 
and  spiritual,  soundly  orthodox,  and  possessed  of  an  inward 
and  lively  faith.  With  a  boldness  that  impelled  him  to  nish 
into  the  midst  of  danger,  he  combined  a  logical  and  consist- 
ent mind,  which  constantly  led  him  forward  in  knowledge, 
and  caused  him  to  maintain  with  perseverance  the  truths  he 
had  once  proclaimed.  First  of  all,  as  a  Christian,  he  bad 
devoted  his  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  cliureh;  but  ha 
was  at  the  same  time  a  citizen,  and  the  realm,  bis  nation, 
and  his  king,  had  also  a  great  share  in  his  imwearied  activity; 
He  was  a  man  complete. 

If  the  man  is  admirable,  liis  teaching  is  no  less  so.  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  the  rule  of  truth,  should  he  (according  to  Idj 
views)  the  rule  of  reformation,  and  we  must  reject  every 
■  Da  uniTMBB'ibiu  Te&Ubai. 
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doctrine  and  every  precept  which  does  not  rest  on  that 
foundation.*  To  believe  in  the  power  of  man  in  the  work 
of  regeneration  is  the  great  heresy  of  Rome,  and  from  that 
error  has  come  the  ruin  of  the  church.  Conversion  proceeds 
from  the  grace  of  God  alone,  and  the  system  which  ascribes 
it  partly  to  man  and  partly  to  God  is  worse  than  Pelagian- 
ism,  f  Christ  is  everything  in  Christianity;  whosoever 
abandons  that  fountain  which  is  ever  ready  to  impart  life, 
and  turns  to  muddy  and  stagnant  waters,  is  a  madman.} 
Faith  is  a  gift  of  God ;  it  puts  aside  all  merit,  and  should 
banish  all  fear  from  the  mind.  §  The  one  thing  needful  in 
the  Christian  life  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  vain 
formalism  and  superstitious  rites,  but  communion  with 
Christ  according  to  the  power  of  the  spiritual  life.||  Let 
Christians  submit  not  to  the  word  of  a  priest  but  to  the 
word  of  God.  In  the  primitive  church  there  were  but  two 
orders,  the  deacon  and  the  priest:  the  presbyter  and  the 
bishop  were  one.^  The  sublimest  calling  which  man  can 
attain  on  earth  is  that  of  preaching  the  word  of  God.  The 
true  church  is  the  assembly  of  the  righteous  for  whom 
Christ  shed  his  blood.  So  long  as  Christ  is  in  heaven,  in 
Him  the  church  possesses  the  best  pope.  It  is  possible 
for  a  pope  to  be  condemned  at  the  last  day  because  of  his 
sins.  Would  men  compel  us  to  recognise  as  our  head  "  a 
devil  of  hell?"**  Such  were  the  essential  points  of  Wick- 
liffe*s  doctrine.  It  was  the  echo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
— the  prelude  to  that  of  the  reformers. 

In  many  respects  Wickliffe  is  the  Luther  of  England; 
but  the  times  of  revival  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  English 

*  Auctoritas  ScriptursB  sacrse,  quad  est  lex  Christ!,  infinitum  excedil 
quam  libet  scripturara  aliam.    Dialog.  [Trialogus]  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx. 
see  in  particular  cap.  xxxi. 

f  Ibid,  de  prsedestinatione,  de  peccato,  de  gratia,  &o. 

X  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx. 

§  Fidem  a  Deo  iiifusam  sine  aliqua  trepidatione  fidei  contraria.    Ibid 
lib.  iii.  cap.  ii. 

H  Secondum  rationem  spiritualis  et  virtualis  existentise.    Ibid.  lib.  iv 
eap.  yiii. 

%  Fuit  idem  presbyter  atque  episcopus.    Ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xt. 

♦•  Vaughan's  Life  of  Wickliflfe,  ii.  p.  307.  The  Christian  public  Is  mnct 
Indebted  to  Dr  Vaughan  for  his  biography  of  this  reformei. 
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reformer  coald  not  gain  such  striking  victories  over  Rone 
as  the  German  reformer.  While  Luther  wiks  surruuniled  by 
an  ever- increasing  number  of  scliolars  and  jirinces,  who  con- 
fessed the  same  faith  as  htmseir,  Wiukliffe  shone  almost 
alone  in  the  firmament  of  the  churcti.  The  boldnt 
which  he  substituted  a  living  spirituality  for  a  superstitious 
formalism,  caused  those  to  sliriuk  back  in  afVrigljt  who  had 
gone  with  him  against  friats,  priests,  and  popes.  Erelong 
the  Roman  pontiff  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
and  the  monks  threatened  his  life ;  *  but  God  protected 
him,  and  he  remained  ealm  amidst  the  machinations  of 
his  adversaries.  "  Antichrist,"  said  he,  "  can  only  kill  the 
body,"  Having  one  foot  in  the  grave  already,  he  foretold 
that,  from  the  very  bosom  of  monkery,  would  some  day  pro- 
ceed the  regeneration  of  the  church.  "  If  the  friars,  whom 
God  condescends  to  teach,  shall  be  converted  to  the  prim- 
itive religion  of  Christ,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  see  them  aban- 
doning their  unbelief,  returning  freely,  with  or  without  the 
permission  of  Antichrist,  to  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
Lord,  and  building  up  the  church,  as  did  St  Paul."^ 

Thus  did  Wickliffe's  piercing  glance  discover,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  tlie  young  monk 
Luther  in  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurth,  converted  by 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  returning  to  the  spirit 
of  St  Paul  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Time  w&a 
hastening  on  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  "  The 
rising  sun  of  the  Reformation,"  for  so  has  WickliSe  been 
called,  had  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  its  beams  were 
no  more  to  be  extinguished.  In  vain  will  thick  clouds  veil 
it  at  times;  the  distant  hill-tops  of  Eastern  Europe  will 
Boon  reflect  its  rays;  (  and  its  piercing  light,  increasing  in 
brightness,  will  pour  over  all  the  world,  at  the  liour  of  the 
church's  renovation,  floods  of  knowledge  and  of  life. 


Bb.i». 


•  Moltitudofretriii 


aamniult!plicil 


acliiuH 


.   Dialog., 


t  Ali(|Ui  friitrcs  qnoa  Dbub  dopero  diKnatur 
red ibi lilt  liberu  ad  rcligionfni  Chrisli  priiniEvi 
alesiani,  eicnt  Pauliii.    Ibid.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  XX] 

t  John  Una!  iu  Bobomi*. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Wickliffites— Call  for  Reform— Richard  II.— The  First  Martyi— 
Lord  Cobham — Appears  before  Henry  V. — Before  the  Archbishop^ 
His  Confession  and  Death — The  Lollards. 

Wickliffe's  death  manifested  the  power  of  his  teaching. 
The  master  being  remored,  his  disciples  set  their  hands  to 
the  plough,  and  England  was  almost  won  over  to  the  re- 
former's doctrines.  The  Wickliffites  recognised  a  ministry 
independent  of  Rome,  and  deriving  authority  from  the  word 
of  God  alone.  "  Every  minister,"  said  they,  "  can  admini- 
ster the  sacraments  and  confer  the  cure  of  souls  as  well  as 
the  pope."  To  the  licentious  wealth  of  the  clergy  they 
opposed  a  Christian  poverty,  and  to  the  degenerate  asceticism 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  a  spiritual  and  free  life.  The 
townsfolk  crowded  around  these  humble  preachers ;  the  sol- 
diers listened  to  them,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler  to 
defend  them  ;*  the  nobility  took  down  the  images  from  their 
baronial  chapels ;-{-  and  even  the  royal  family  was  partly 
won  over  to  the  Reformation.  England  was  like  a  tree  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  from  whose  roots  fresh  buds  are  shoot- 
ing out  on  every  side,  erelong  to  cover  all  the  earth  beneath 
their  shade.j: 

This  augmented  the  courage  of  WicklifTe's  disciples,  and 
in  many  places  the  people  took  the  initiative  in  the  reform. 
The  walls  of  St  Paul's  and  other  cathedrals  were  hung  with 
placards  aimed  at  the  priests  and  friars,  and  the  abuses  of 
which  they  were  the  defenders ;  and  in  1395  the  friends  of 

*  Assistere  sclent  gladio  et  pelta  stipati  ad  eorum  defensionem.  Knygh- 
ton,  lib.  V.  p.  2660. 

f  Milites  cum  ducibus  et  comitibus  erant  prsecipue  eis  adbsereutetj. 
Ibid. 

X  Quasi  germinantes  multiplicati  sunt  nimis  et  impleverunt  ubiqno 
orbem  re^i^ni.  Ibid.  These  ^"^ ConclvMones^*  are  reprinted  by  Lewis (Wiok 
Uflb),  p.  337. 
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the  Gospel  petitioned  parliament  for  a  general  reform.  "  Tin 
BBsence  of  the  worship  which  comes  from  Rome,"  said  they, 
consists  in  signs  and  ceremonies,  and  not  in  the  efficacity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  and  therefore  it  is  not  that  which  Christ 
has  ordained.  Temporal  things  are  distinct  from  spiritual 
things :  a  Iting  and  a  bishop  ought  not  lo  be  one  and  the 
same  person."*  And  then,  from  not  clearly  understand  in  {_ 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  functions  which  they 
proclaimed,  they  called  upon  parliament  to  "abolish  celi- 
bacy, tran substantiation,  prayers  for  the  dead,  offering  to 
images,  auricular  confession,  war,  the  arts  unnecessary  to 
life,  the  practice  of  blessing  oil,  salt,  wax,  incense,  stones, 
mitres,  and  pilgrims'  slafTs.  Ail  these  pertain  to  necro- 
mancy and  not  to  theology."  Emboldened  by  the  absence 
of  the  king  in  Ireland,  they  fixed  tlieir  Ticelve  Condutiima 
on  the  gates  of  St  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey.  This 
became  the  signal  for  persecution. 

As  soon  as  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Braybroobe, 
bishop  of  London,  had  read  these  propositions,  they  hastily 
croBsed  St  George's  Channel,  and  conjured  the  king  to  return 
to  England.  The  prince  hesitated  not  to  comply,  for  hia 
wife,  the  pious  Anne  of  Luxemburg,  was  dead.  Richard, 
during  childhood  and  youth,  had  been  committed  in  succes- 
sion to  the  charge  of  several  guardians,  and  like  children 
(says  an  historian),  whose  nurses  have  been  often  changed, 
he  thrived  none  the  better  for  it.  He  did  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  influence  of  those  around  him,  and  had  no 
decided  inclinations  except  for  ostentation  and  licentious- 
ness. The  clergy  were  not  mistaken  in  calculating  on  such 
a  prince.  On  his  return  to  London  he  forbade  the  parlia* 
mcnt  to  take  the  Wickiifiite  petition  into  consideration ;  and 
having  summoned  before  him  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
supporters,  such  as  Story,  Clifford,  Latimer,  and  Montacnte, 
he  threatened  them  with  death  if  they  continued  to  defend 
their  abominable  opinions.  Thus  was  the  work  of  tho  rt-. 
former  about  to  be  destroyed. 

But  Richard  had  hardly  withdrawn  his  hand  from  the 
gospel,  when  God  (says  the  a.malist]  withdrew  his  hand 

*  Rei  et  episcopna  in  nnk  peraona,  fco.    Kaj^hWa,  lib.  T. 
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from  him.*  His  cousin,  Henry  of  Hereford,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous duke  of  Lancaster,  and  who  had  been  banished  from 
England,  suddenly  sailed  from  the  continent,  landed  in  York- 
shire, gathered  all  the  malcontents  around  him,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged king.  The  unhappy  Richard,  after  being  for- 
mally deposed,  was  confined  in  Pontefract  castle,  where  he 
soon  terminated  his  earthly  career. 

The  son  of  Wickliflfe's  old  defender  was  now  king :  a  re- 
form of  the  church  seemed  imminent ;  but  the  primate  Arun- 
del had  foreseen  the  danger.  This  cunning  priest  and  skil- 
ful politician  had  observed  which  way  the  wind  blew,  and 
deserted  Richard  in  good  time.  Taking  Lancaster  by  the 
band,  he  put  the  crown  on  his  head,  saying  to  him :  "  To 
consolidate  your  throne,  conciliate  the  clergy,  and  sacrifice 
the  Lollards." — "  I  will  be  the  protector  of  the  church,"  re- 
plied Henry  IV.,  and  from  that  hour  the  power  of  the  priests 
was  greater  than  the  power  of  the  nobility.  Rome  has  ever 
been  adroit  in  profiting  by  revolutions. 

Lancaster,  in  his  eagerness  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the 
priests,  ordered  that  every  incorrigible  heretic  should  be 
burnt  alive,  to  terrify  his  companions.-j-  Practice  followed 
close  upon  the  theory.  A  pious  priest  named  William  Saw- 
tre  had  presumed  to  say  :  "  Instead  of  adoring  the  cross  on 
which  Christ  sufi*ered,  I  adore  Christ  who  suffered  on  it." J 
He  was  dragged  to  St  Paul's ;  his  hair  was  shaved  off";  a 
layman's  cap  was  placed  on  his  head;  and  the  primate 
handed  him  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  earl-marshal  of  England, 
This  mercy  was  shown  him — he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smith- 
field  in  the  beginning  of  March  1401.  Sawtre  was  the  first 
martyr  to  protestantism. 

Encouraged  by  this  act  of  faith — this  auto  da  fe — the 
clergy  drew  up  the  articles  known  as  the  "  Constitutions  of 
Arundel,"  which  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  styled 
the  pope,  "  not  a  mere  man,  but  a  true  God."§  The  Lol- 
lards' tower,  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Lambeth,  was 

*  Foxe,  Acts,  i.  p.  684,  fol.  Lond.  1684. 

f  Ibid.  p.  586.    This  is  the  statute  known  as  2  Henry  W  o.  16,  the  first 
aetual  law  in  Elngland  against  heresy. 
X  Ibid.  p.  589. 
§  Not  of  pore  man  but  of  true  God,  here  in  earth.    Ibid.  p.  5M. 
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soon  fiUed  with  pretended  heretics,  many  of  wbom  csired 
on  the  walls  of  iheir  dungeons  the  expression  of  tlieir  sor- 
row and  their  hopes  :  Jems  amor  meus,  wrote  one  of  them.* 
To  crush  the  lowly  was  not  eiiongh  :  the  Gospel  muat  bo 
driven  from  the  more  exalted  stations.  The  priests,  who 
were  sincere  in  their  belief,  regarded  those  noblemen  as  mis- 
leaders  who  set  the  word  of  God  above  the  laws  of  Rome, 
and  accordingly  tliey  girded  themselves  for  the  work.  A  few 
miles  from  Rochester  stood  Cowling  Castle,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fertile  pastures  watered  by  the  Medway, 


In  the  beginning  of  the  fiflcenth  century  it  was  inhabited  by 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  a  man  in  high  favour 
with  the  king.  The  "  poor  priests"  thronged  to  Cowling  in 
quest  of  Wickliffe's  writings,  of  which  Cobham  had  caused 
numerous  copies  to  be  made,  and  whence  they  were  circu- 
lated through  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Lon- 
don, and  Hertford.  Cobham  attended  their  preaching,  and 
if  any  enemies  ventured  to  interrupt  them,  he  threatened 
them  with  his  sword. J  "  I  would  sooner  risk  my  life,"  said 
he,  "  than  submit  to  such  unjust  decrees  as  dishonour  the 
everlasting  Testament,"  The  king  would  not  permit  the 
clergy  to  lay  hands  on  his  favourite. 

But  Henry  V.  having  succeeded  his  father  in  lil3,  ana 
passed  from  the  houses  of  ill-fame  he  had  hitherto  frequent- 
ed, to  the  foot  of  the  altars  and  the  head  of  the  armies,  the 
archbishop  immediately  denounced  Cobham  to  him,  and  he 
WHS  summoned  to  appear  before  the  king.  Sir  Jolm  had 
understood  Wickliffe's  doctrine,  and  experienced  in  his  own 
person  the  might  of  the  divine  Word.  "  As  touching  the 
pope  and  his  spirituality,"  he  said  to  the  king,  "  I  owe  them 
neither  suit  nor  service,  forasmuch  as  [  know  him  by  the 

•  "  Jasna  is  my  Iotb."    These  words  are  sUl!  to  be  read  in  the  town. 

+  BliiiCkmore. 

{  Eonim  prn3iilc!itiDiiibus  nefurlis  Interfuit,  et  ountradic tores,  si  qow 
Nporerat,  minis  et  terroribiia  et  gladii  suculariB  potentia  compnonfl 
itjmsr,  Faden,  torn,  iv,  pass  S,  p.  ea 
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Scriptures  to  be  the  great  antichrist."*  Henry  thrust  aside 
Cobham*8  hand  as  he  presented  his  confession  of  faith  :  "  I 
will  not  receive  this  paper,  lay  it  before  your  judges."  When 
he  saw  his  profession  refused,  Cobham  had  recourse  to  the 
only  arm  which  he  knew  of  out  of  the  gospel.  The  differences 
which  we  now  settle  by  pamphlets  were  then  very  com- 
monly settled  by  the  sword : — "  I  offer  in  defence  of  my 
faith  to  fight  for  life  or  death  with  any  man  living,  Christian 
or  pagan,  always  excepting  your  majesty."  f  Cobham  was 
led  to  the  Tower. 

On  the  23d  September  1413,  he  was  taken  before  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  then  sitting  at  St  Paul's.  "  We  must 
believe,"  said  the  primate  to  him,  "  what  the  holy  church  of 
Rome  teaches,  without  demanding  Christ's  authority." — 
"Believe I"  shouted  the  priests,  '* believe!" — "I  am  willing 
to  believe  all  that  God  desires,"  said  Sir  John ;  "  but  that 
the  pope  should  have  authority  to  teach  what  is  contmry  to 
Scripture — that  I  can  never  believe."  He  was  led  back  to 
the  Tower.    The  word  of  God  was  to  have  its  martyr. 

On  Monday,  25th  September,  a  crowd  of  priests,  canons, 
friars,  clerks,  and  indulgence-sellers,  thronged  the  large  hall 
of  the  Dominican  convent,  and  attacked  Lord  Cobham  with 
abusive  language.  These  insults,  the  importance  of  the 
moment  for  the  Reformation  of  England,  the  catastrophe 
that  must  needs  close  the  scene :  all  agitated  his  soul  to  its 
very  depths.  When  the  archbishop  called  upon  him  to 
confess  his  offence,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  exclaimed :  "  I  confess  to  Thee,  0  God ! 
and  acknowledge  that  in  my  frail  youth  I  seriously  offended 
Thee  by  my  pride,  anger,  intemperance,  and  impurity :  for 
these  offences  I  implore  thy  mercy  1"  Then  standing  up, 
his  face  still  wet  with  tears,  he  said :  "  I  ask  not  your  abso- 
lution :  it  is  God's  only  that  I  need."  J  The  clergy  did  not 
despair,  however,  of  reducing  this  high-spirited  gentleman  : 
they  knew  that  spiritual  strength  is  not  always  conjoined 
with  bodily  vigour,  and  they  hoped  to  vanquish  by  priestly 

*  Foxe,  Acts,  Tol.  i.  p.  636,  fol.  f  Ibid.  p.  637. 

Z  Quod  nuUam  absolutionem  in  hac  parte  peterot  a  nobis,  sed  a  sok 
Deo.    Rymer,  Fosdera,  p.  51. 
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sophiams  the  man  who  dared  challenge  tlie  papal  champ^mft' 
to  single  comiiat.  "Sir  John,"  said  the  primate  at  loat, 
"you  have  said  some  rery  strange  things  :  we  have  spent 
much  time  in  endeavours  to  convince  you,  but  all  to 
effect.  Tlie  day  passeth  away ;  you  must  either  submit 
yourself  to  the  ordinance  of  the  moat  holy  church, 
will  none  otherwise  believe  than  what  I  have  told  you.  Do 
wilh  me  what  you  will." — "  Well  then,  we  must  needs  da 
the  law,"  the  archbishop  made  answer. 

Arundel  stood  up;  all  the  priesta  and  people  rose  with 
him  and  uncovered  their  heads.  Then  holding  the  sentence 
of  death  in  his  hand,  he  read  it  with  a  loud  clear  voice.  "  It 
is  well,"  said  Sir  John ;  "  though  you  condemn  my  body, 
you  can  do  no  harm  to  my  soul,  by  the  grace  of  my  eternal 
Giod."  He  was  again  led  hack  to  tlie  Tower,  wlience  he 
escaped  one  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Wales.  He  was  r&- 
taken  in  December  1417,  carried  to  London,  dragged  on  a 
hurdle  to  Saint  Giles's  fields,  and  there  suspended  by  chains 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  cruelly  burned  to  death.  Thus  i^ed  S 
Christian,  illustrious  after  the  fashion  of  his  age — a  diam- 
pion  of  tlie  word  of  God.  The  London  prisons  were  filled 
with  Wickliffites,  and  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  bo 
hung  on  the  king's  account,  and  burnt  for  God's.* 

The  intimidated  Lollards  were  compelled  to  hide  them' 
selves  in  the  humblest  ranks  (rf  the  people,  and  to  hold  theft 
meetings  in  secret.  The  work  of  redemiition  was  proceed* 
ing  noiselessly  among  the  elect  of  God.  Of  these  Lollards, 
there  were  many  who  had  been  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ; 
but  in  general  they  knew  not,  to  ttte  same  extent  as  the 
evangelical  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  quick- 
ening and  justifying  power  of  faith.  They  were  plain, 
meek,  and  often  timid  folks,  attracted  by  the  word  of  God, 
afTccted  at  the  condemnation  it  pronounces  against  the  ernin 
of  Rome,  and  desirous  of  living  according  to  its  coramand- 
ments.  God  had  assigned  them  a  part — and  an  important 
part  too— in  the  great  transformation  of  Christianity.  Theb 
bumble  piety,  their  passive  resistance,  the  shameful  treat* 
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ment  which  they  bore  with  resignation,  the  penitent's  robes 
¥rith  which  they  were  covered,  the  tapers  they  were  com- 
pelled to  hold  at  the  church-door — all  these  things  betrayed 
the  pride  of  the  priests,  and  filled  the  most  generous  minds 
with  doubts  and  vague  desires.  By  a  baptism  of  suffering, 
God  was  then  preparing  the  way  to  a  glorious  reformation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Learning  at  Florence — The  Tudors— Erasmas  yisits  England— Sir 
Thomas  More— Dean  Colet— Erasmus  and  young  Henry — Prince 
Arthur  and  Catherine  -Marriage  and  Death— Catherine  betrothed  to 
Henry— Accession  of  Henry  VIII. — Enthusiasm  of  the  Learned — 
Erasmus  recalled  to  England — Cromwell  before  the  Pope — Catherine 
proposed  to  Henry— Their  Marriage  and  Court — Tournaments — 
Henry's  Danger. 

This  reformation  was  to  be  the  result  of  two  distinct  forces 

— the  revival  of  learning  and  the  resurrection  of  the  word 

of  God.     The  latter  was  the  principal  cause,  but  the  former 

was  necessary  as  a  means.     Without  it  the  living  waters  of 

the  gospel  would  probably  have   traversed  the  age,   like 

summer  streams  which  soon  dry  up,  such  as  those  which 

had  burst  forth  here  and  there  during  the  middle  ages ;  it 

would  not  have  become  that  majestic  river,  which,  by  its 

inundations,  fertilized  all  the  earth.    It  was  necessary  to 

discover  and  examine  the  original  fountains,  and  for  this  end 

the  study  of  ,Greek  and  Hebrew  was  indispensable.     Lol- 

lardism  and  humanism  (the  study  of  the  classics)  were  th« 

two  laboratories  of  the  reform.     We  have  seen  the  prepara- 

tlDns  of  the  one,  we  must  now  trace  the  commencement  of 

the  other ;  and  as  we  have  discovered  the  light  in  the  lowly 

valleys,  we  shall  discern  it  also  on  the  lofty  mountain  tops. 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  several  young 

Englishmen  chanced  to  be  at  Florence,  attracted  thither  by 

the  literary  glory  which  environed  the  city  of  the  Medici. 
vau  V.  6 
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Coamo  had  collected  together  a  great  numher  of  irorLt  of 
antiquity,  and  his  palace  was  thronged  with  learned  men. 
William  Selling,  a  young  English  ecelesiastie,  afterwards 
distinguished  at  Canterhury  by  his  zeal  in  colleeting  valu- 
able raannseripts ;  hia  fellow-countrymen,  Groeyn,  Lilly 
and  LiUimer  "more  buslifui  than  a  maiden;"*  and,  above 
all,  Linanre,  whom  Erasmus  ranked  before  all  the  scliolura 
of  Italy, — used  to  meet  in  the  delicious  villa  of  the  Medici 
with  Politian,  Chalcondyles,  and  other  men  of  learning;  and 
there,  in  tlie  calm  evenings  of  summer,  under  that  glorious 
Tuscan  sky,  tlicy  dreamt  romantic  visions  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  When  they  returned  to  England,  these  learned 
men  laid  before  the  youth  of  Oxford  the  marvellous  treasures 
of  the  Greek  language.  Some  Italians  even,  attracted  by 
the  desire  to  enlighten  the  barbarians,  and  a  little,  it  may 
be,  by  the  brilliant  offers  made  them,  quitted  their  beloved 
country  for  the  distant  Britain.  Cornelius  Vitelli  taught  at 
Oxford,  and  Caius  Amherino  at  Cambridge.  Caxton  imported 
the  art  of  printing  from  Germany,  and  the  nation  bailed 
with  enthusiasm  the  brilliant  dawn  whicli  was  breaking  at 
last  in  their  cloudy  sky. 

While  learning  was  reviving  in  England,  a  new  dynasty 
succeeded  to   the  throne,  bringing  with  it  that  energy  oi 
character  which  of  itself  is  able  to  effect  great  revolntions ; 
the  Tudors  succeeded  the  Plantagenets.     That  inQexibte  in-    I 
trepidity  by  which  the  reformers  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Scotland  were  dislinguished,  did  not  exist  bo   I 
generally  in  those  of  England  ;  but  it  was  found  in  the  char- 
acter of  her  kings,  who  often  stretclied  it  even  to  violence,  j 
It  may  he  that  to  this  preponderance  of  onergy  in  its  rulers, 
the  church  owes  the  preponderance  of  tlie  state  in  its  alTaIrs,   '. 

Henry  Tndor,  the  liouis  XI.  of  England,  was  a  clevei  , 
prince,  of  decided  hut  suspicious  character,  avaricions  and  I 
lUUTow-niinded.  Being  descended  from  a  Welsh  rnmlty,  he  i 
belonged  to  that  ancient  race  of  Celts  who  had  so  long  cctw  d 
tended  against  tlie  papacy.  Henry  had  extinguished  Aw*  i 
tion  at  home,  and  taEight  foreign  nalions  lo  respect  htl  ( 
power.  A  good  genius  seemed  to  exercise  a  salutary  iat 
*  Pudorem  pine  quun  virifiiieum.    I'lrssm.  Ep,  1.  p.  t" 
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encc  over  his  court  as  well  as  over  himself:  this  was  his 
mother,  the  countess  of  Richmond.  From  her  closet,  where 
she  consecrated  the  first  five  hours  of  the  day  to  reading, 
meditation,  and  prayer,  she  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
palace  to  dress  the  wounds  of  some  of  the  lowest  mendi- 
cants ;  thence  she  passed  into  the  gay  saloons,  where  sho 
would  converse  with  the  scholars,  whom  she  encouraged 
by  her  munificence.  This  noble  lady's  passion  for  study,  of 
which  her  son  inherited  but  little,  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence in  her  family.  Arthur  and  Henry,  the  king's  eldest 
sons,  trembled  in  their  father's  presence ;  but,  captivated  by 
the  affection  of  their  pious  grandmother,  they  began  to  find 
a  pleasure  in  the  society  of  learned  men.  An  important 
'  circumstance  gave  a  new  impulse  to  one  of  them. 

Among  the  countess's  friends  was  Montjoy,  who  had 
known  Erasmus  at  Paris,  and  heard  his  cutting  sarcasms 
upon  the  schoolmen  and  friars.  He  invited  the  illustrious 
Dutchman  to  England,  and  Erasmus,  who  was  fearful  of 
catching  the  plague,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  set 
out  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
But  he  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  he  discovered 
unexpected  light. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  happening  to  dine  with  the  lord- 
mayor,  Erasmus  noticed  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  a 
young  man  of  nineteen,  slender,  fresh-coloured,  with  blue 
eyes,  coarse  hands,  and  the  right  shoulder  somewhat  higher 
than  the  other.  His  features  indicated  affability  and  gaiet} 
and  pleasant  jests  were  continually  dropping  from  his  lips 
If  he  could  not  find  a  joke  in  English,  he  would  in  French, 
and  even  in  Latin  or  Greek.  A  literary  contest  soon  en- 
Bued  between  Erasmus  and  the  English  youth.  The  former, 
astonished  at  meeting  with  any  one  that  could  hola  his  own 
against  him,  exclaimed  :  Aut  tu  es  Morus  aut  nullus  !  (you 
are  either  More  or  nobody) ;  and  his  companion,  who  had 
not  learnt  the  stranger's  name,  quickly  replied:  Aut  tu  es 
Erasmus  aut  diaholus !  (you  are  either  the  devil  or  Eras-> 
mus)  *  More  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  Erasmus,  and 
they  became  inseparable  friends.     More  was  continually 

•  Life  of  More  by  his  Great-grandson,  (1828),  p.  93. 
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[oking,  ei'en  witli  women,  teasing  the  young  maidens,  and 
making  fun  or  the  dull,  though  without  any  tinge  of  ill- 
nature  in  hia  jests.*  But  under  this  Hportive  exterior  he 
concealed  a  deep  understand itig.  He  was  at  tliat  lime  lec- 
turing on  Aiigiiatine'a  Oitj/  of  God  before  a  numerous 
audience  composed  of  priests  and  aged  men.  The  thought 
of  eternity  bad  seized  him ;  and  being  ignorant  of  that  in- 
ternal discipline  of  the  Ifoly  Ghost,  which  is  the  only  true 
discipline,  he  had  recourse  to  the  scoui^  on  every  Friday. 
Thomas  More  is  the  ideal  of  the  Catholicism  of  this  period. 
He  had,  lite  the  Romish  system,  two  poles — worldlinesa  and 
asceticism;  which,  although  contrary,  often  meet  together. 
In  fact,  asceticism  makes  a  sacrifice  of  set/,  only  to  preserve 
it;  just  as  a  traveller  attacked  by  robbers  will  readily  give 
up  a  portion  of  his  treasures  to  save  the  rest.  Thia  was  the 
case  with  More,  if  we  rightly  understand  his  character, 
sacrificed  the  accessories  of  his  fallen  nature  to  save  that 
same  nature.  He  submitted  to  fasta  and  vigils,  wore  a  shirt 
flf  hair-cloth,  mortified  his  body  by  small  chains  nest  lu'a 
skin^n  a  word,  he  immolated  everything  in  order  to 
preserve  that  self  "bicli  a  real  regeneration  alone  can  sac- 
rifice. 

From  London  Erasmus  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  met  with 
John  Colet,  a  friend  of  More's,  but  older,  and  of  very  di*- 
similar  character,  Colet,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  family,  was 
■  very  portly  man,  of  imposing  aspect,  great  fortune,  and  ele- 
gance of  manners,  to  which  Erasmus  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed. Order,  cleanliness,  and  decorum  prevailed  in  his  per- 
son and  in  his  house.  He  kept  an  excellent  table,  which  waa 
open  to  all  the  friends  of  learning,  and  at  which  the  Dutch- 
man, no  great  iidmirer  of  the  colleges  of  Paris  with  their 
•our  wine  and  alale  eggs,  was  glad  to  take  a  seat,  f  He  there 
met  also  most  of  the  classical  scholars  of  England,  especially 
Grooyn,  Linacrc,  Thomas  Wolsey,  bursar  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Halscy,  anil  some  others.    "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  am 

'  CiTin  mutiGrhiia  fere  atqup  etinm  cam  uiore  naunJBi  lasua  jooot 
U'kdtnt.     Erasm.  Ep.i.  p.53fi. 

+  UuDiitiim  ibi  Jpvurubatur  ovorum  putrium,  qnmlnm  Ttni  pntria  1 
riibutur.    Erasoi.  Culloq.  p.  oiiJ. 
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delighted  with  your  England,"  lie  wrole  to  Loid  Montjoy 
from  Oxford.  "  With  such  men  I  could  willingly  live  iu  the 
faitheat  coasts  of  Scythia."* 

But  if  Erasmus  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  found  a 
Jlfficenaa  in  Lord  Montjoy,  a  Labeo  and  perhapa  a  Virgil  In 
More,  he  nowhere  found  an  Augustus.  One  day  as  lie  was 
expressing  his  regrets  and  his  fears  to  More,  the  latter  said : 
"  Come,  let  us  go  to  Eltham,  perhaps  we  shall  find  there 
what  you  are  looking  for."  They  set  out,  More  jesting  all 
the  way,  inwardly  resolving  to  expiate  his  gaiety  by  a  severe 
scourging  at  night.  On  tJieir  arrival  they  were  heartily  wel- 
comed by  Lord  and  Lady  Montjoy,  the  governor  and  gover- 
ness of  the  king's  childriju.  As  the  two  friends  entered  the 
ball,  a  pleasing  and  unexpected  sight  greeted  Erasmus,  The 
whole  of  the  family  were  assembled,  and  they  found  them- 
selves  surrounded  not  only  by  some  of  the  royat  household, 
but  by  the  domestics  of  Lord  Montjoy  also.  On  the  right 
stood  the  PrincLSs  Margaret,  a  girl  of  eleven  years,  whose 
great-grandson  under  the  name  of  Sluart  was  to  continue 
the  Tudor  line  in  England ;  on  the  left  was  Mary,  a  child 
four  years  of  age ;  Edmund  was  in  his  nurse's  arms ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle,  between  his  two  sisters,  stood  a  boy, 
at  that  time  only  nine  years  old,  whose  handsome  features, 
roj'al  carriage,  intelligent  eye,  and  exquisite  courtesy,  had  an 
extraordinary  charm  for  Erasnius.f  That  boy  was  Henry, 
duke  of  York,  the  king's  second  son,  born  on  the  28th 
Juno  1491.  More,  advancing  towards  the  young  prince, 
presented  to  him  some  piece  of  his  own  writing ;  and  from 
that  hour  Erasmus  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
ifenry,  which  in  all  probability  exercised  a  certain  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  England.  The  scholar  of  Rotterdam 
was  delighted  to  see  the  prince  excel  in  all  the  manly  sports 
of  the  day.  lie  sat  his  horse  with  perfect  grace  and  rare 
intrepidity,  could  hurl  a  javelin  farther  than  any  of  his  com- 
panions, and  having  an  excellent  taste  for  music,  he  was 


*  Dici  non  potaKt  qtinm  iiiilii  dnloescUiC  Anelia  tiia  ....  ' 
ScythU  viiere  uun  recuaam,    Erusiu.  E|i.  i.  p.  311. 

~       n,  Ep.ad  BoUhem.  Jortin.    AppaudU.p,  108. 
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already  a  performer  on  several  instruments.  The  king' 
care  tliat  he  should  receive  a  learned  education,  for  he  des- 
tined him  (0  fill  the  see  of  Canlorliury;  and  the  illiiatrions 
Erasmus,  noticing:  his  aptitude  for  everything  he  uniertookj 
did  his  best  to  cut  and  polish  this  English  diamond,  thai  it 
might  glitter  with  the  greater  brilliancy.  "He  will  begio 
nothing  <hat  he  will  not  finialij"  said  the  Bcliokr.  And  it 
is  but  too  true,  that  this  prince  always  attained  his  end, 
even  if  it  were  necessary  to  tread  on  the  bleeding  bodies  of 
those  he  had  loved.  FUttered  by  the  attentions  of  the 
young  Ilenry,  attracted  by  his  winning  grace,  eliarmcd  by 
his  wit,  Erasmus  on  his  return  to  the  continent  every- 
where proclaimed  that  England  at  last  had  found  its 
Octavius, 

As  for  Henry  VII.  he  thought  of  everything  but  Virgil  or 
Augustus.  Avarice  and  ambition  were  his  predominant 
tastes,  which  he  gratified  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  eon 
in  1501.  Burgundy,  Artois,  Provence,  and  Brittany  having 
been  recently  united  to  France,  the  European  powers  felt  the 
necessity  of  combining  against  that  encroaching  state.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  that  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had 
given  his  daughter  Joanna  to  Philip  of  Austria,  and  that 
Henry  VII.  asked  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Catherine,  then 
in  her  sixteenth  year  and  the  richest  princess  in  Europe,  for 
Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  a  youth  about  ten  months  yourger. 
The  catholic  king  made  one  condition  to  the  marriage  of  hia 
daughter.  Warwick,  the  last  of  the  Plantageneta  and  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  Ferdinand, 
to  secure  the  certainty  that  Catherine  would  really  ascend 
the  English  throne,  required  that  tlie  unhappy  prince  should 
be  put  to  death.  Nor  did  this  alone  satisfy  the  king  of 
Spain,  Henry  VII.,  who  was  not  a  cruel  man,  might  con- 
ceal Warwick,  and  say  that  he  was  no  more.  Ferdinand 
demanded  that  the  chancellor  of  Castile  should  be  present  at 
the  execution.  The  blood  of  Warwick  was  shed ;  his  head 
rolled  duly  on  the  scaffold;  the  Castiliuu  chancellor  verified 
and  registered  the  murder,  and  on  the  14th  November  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  at  St  Paul's.  At  miduiglrt  the 
prince  and  princess  were  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  the 
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bridal-chamber.*  These  were  ill-oraened  nuptials — fated 
to  set  the  kings  and  nations  of  Christendom  in  battle  against 
each  other,  and  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  external  and 
political  discussions  of  the  English  Reformation.  The 
marriage  of  Catherine  the  Catholic  was  a  marriage  of 
blood. 

In  the  early  part  of  1502,  Prince  Arthur  fell  ill,  and  on  the 
2d  of  April  he  died.  The  necessary  time  was  taken  to  be 
sure  that  Catherine  had  no  hope  of  becoming  a  mother,  after 
which  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  the  youthful  Henry,  was  de- 
clared heir  to  the  crown,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  learned. 
This  prince  did  not  forsake  his  studies :  he  spoke  and  wrote 
in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  with  the  facility  of  a 
native;  and  England  hoped  to  behold  one  day  the  most 
learned  of  Christian  kings  upon  the  throne  of  Alfred  the 
Great. 

A  very  different  question,  however,  filled  the  mind  of  the 
covetous  Henry  VII.  Must  he  restore  to  Spain  the  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  which  formed  Catherine's  dowry  V 
Shall  this  rich  heiress  be  permitted  to  marry  some  rival  of 
England  ?  To  prevent  so  great  a  misfortune  the  king  con- 
ceived the  project  of  uniting  Henry  to  Arthur's  widow.  The 
most  serious  objections  were  urged  against  it.  "  It  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  propriety,"  said  Warham,  the  primate, 
"  but  the  will  of  God  himself  is  against  it.  It  is  declared  in 
His  law  that  if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's  wife^  it  is  an 
unclean  thing  (Lev.  xx.  21) ;  and  in  the  Gospel  John  Baptist 
says  to  Herod :  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's 
wife"  (Mark  vi.  18.)  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  suggested 
that  a  dispensation  might  be  procured  from  the  pope,  and  in 
December  1503,  Julius  II.  granted  a  bull  declaring  that  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  union  between  the  catholic  princes  he 
authorized  Catherine's  marriage  with  the  brother  of  her  first 
husband,  accedente  forsan  copula  carnali.  These  four  words, 
it  is  said,  were  inserted  in  the  bull  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  princess.  All  these  details  will  be  of  importance  in  the 
course  of  our  history.     The  two  parties  were  betrothed,  but 

*  Principes  summa  nocte  ad  thalamum  solemni  ritu  deduoti  laiit 
Banderus,  de  schismate  Angl.  p.  2. 
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Dot  married  Id  consideration  of  the  youtli  or  the  priiioe  « 
Wales. 

The  second  marriage  [irojceted  ^3y  Henry  VH.  was  ushered 
in  with  auspices  still  less  promising  than  the  first.  The 
king  hariog  fallen  siek  and  lost  liis  queen,  looked  upon  these 
visitations  as  a.  divine  judgment.*  Tlie  nation  murmured, 
and  demanded  whether  it  was  in  the  pope's  power  to  permit 
what  God  had  forbidden,  f  The  young  prince,  heing  i 
formed  of  hia  father's  BCruples  and  of  the  people's  discontent, 
declared,  just  before  a ttaimng  liis  majority  (27th  June  1505), 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  several  royal 
counsellors,  that  he  protested  against  tlie  engagement  entered 
into  during  his  minority,  aud  that  he  would  never  make 
Catherine  his  wife. 

His  father's  death,  which  made  him  free,  made  him  also 
recall  this  virtuous  decision.  In  1509,  the  hopes  of  the 
learned  seemed  about  to  be  realized.  On  the  9th  of  May,  a 
hearse  decorated  with  regal  pomp,  bearing  on  a  rich  pall  o( 
cloth  of  gold  Uie  mortal  remains  of  Henry  VII.,  with  his 
sceptre  and  his  crown,  entered  London,  followed  by  a  long 
procession.  Tlie  great  officers  of  state,  assembled  round 
the  coffin,  broke  their  staves  and  cast  them  into  the  vault, 
and  the  heralds  cried  with  a  loud  voice ;  "  God  send  the 
noble  King  Henry  VIII.  long  life,"J  Such  a  cry  perhaps 
oad  never  on  any  previous  occasion  been  so  joyfully  repeated 
by  the  people.  The  young  king  gratified  tfie  wishes  of  the 
nation  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  Enipaon  and  Dudley,  wlio 
were  charged  with  extortion  ;  and  he  conformed  to  the  e 
lightened  counsels  of  his  grandmother,  by  choosing  the  most 
able  ministers,  and  placing  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
lord-chancellor  at  their  head.  Warham  was  a  man  of  great 
capacity.  The  day  was  not  too  short  for  Iiim  to  hear  mass, 
receive  amhassadors,  consult  with  the  king  in  the  royal 
closet,  entertain  as  many  as  two  hundred  guests  at  his  table, 
take  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  and  find  time  for  his  private  d&- 
^otions     The  joy  of  the  learned  surpassed  that  of  the  people. 

"  Moryein's  Apnniails. 

+  Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VI II.  p.  IB, 

7  Lelsnd'i  CoUi-ctauea.  vol.  iv,  d.  309. 
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The  old  king  wanlcrl  none  of  their  praises  or  congrntiilations, 
for  fear  he  should  have  to  pay  for  them  ;  but  now  they  eould 
give  free  course  to  their  eiilhusiasm.  Montjoy  pronounced 
the  young  king  "  divine;"  tho  Venetian  amliassador  likened 
his  port  to  Apollo's,  and  his  noble  chest  to  the  torso  of  Mars ; 
he  was  lauded  both  in  Greek  and  Latm ;  he  was  hailed  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  era,  and  Henry  seemed  desirous  of 
meriting  these  eulogiums.  Far  from  permitting  himself  to 
be  intoxicated  by  so  much  adulation,  he  said  to  Monljoy : 
"  Ah  I  how  I  should  like  to  be  a  scliolar  1" — "  Sire,"  replied 
the  courtier,  "  it  is  enough  that  you  show  your  regard  for 
those  who  possess  the  learning  you  desire  for  yourself." — 
"  How  can  I  do  otherwise,"  he  replied  with  earnestness ; 
"without  them  we  hardly  exist  I"  Montjoy  immediately 
communicated  this  to  Erasmus. 

Erasmus  I — Erasmus  ! — the  walls  of  Eltham,  Oxford,  and 
Xxindon  resounded  with  the  name.  The  king  could  not  live 
without  the  learned ;  nor  the  learned  without  Erasmus,  This 
Bcliolar,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  young  kiiig,  was  not 
long  in  answering  to  the  call.  When  Hichard  Pace,  one  at 
the  most  accomplished  men  of  that  age,  met  the  learned 
Dntchman  at  Perrara,  the  latter  took  from  his  pocket  a  little 
box  which  he  always  carried  with  him  :  "  You  don't  know," 
he  said,  "what  a  treasure  y<u  have  in  England;  Iwilljust 
ahow  you ;"  and  he  took  from  the  box  a  letter  of  Henry's 
expressing  in  Latin  of  considerahte  purity  the  tendercst  re- 
gard for  his  correspondent.*  Immediately  after  the  corona- 
tion Montjoy  wrote  to  Erasmus:  "Our  Henry  Octavug, 
or  rather  OelMius,  is  on  the  throne.  Come  and  behold  the 
new  star.  -|-  The  heavens  smile,  the  earth  leaps  for  joy,  and 
&11  is  flowing  with  milk,  nectar,  and  honey.  {  Aviiricc  has 
fled  away,  liberality  has  descended,  scattering  on  every  side 
with  gracious  hand  her  bounteous  largesses.     Our  king  de- 

•  ScripBit  ad  ma  suapta  mioii  lilteraB  amantiSHimas.  Erasm.  "il* 
MlEp. 

+  L'l  hoc  TiOTDm  siiiiiB  aspiciaa.  Ibid.  p.  377  ;  an  eipresiion  of  Vlrfpl, 
■peaking  of  the  dcifleil  Augustus. 

t  Ridet  ntber,  exultst  teir»,  omnia  lactic,  omnia  mellia,  omnia  nec- 
tvii  nat  pjEBA.    Ibid. 
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BireB  not  gold  or  precious  stones,  but  virtue,  glory,  and  tun 
mortality." 

In  such  glowing  terms  was  the  young  king  described  bj 
a  man  who  had  seen  liim  closely.  Erasmus  could  resist  no 
longer :  he  bade  tbe  pope  farewell,  and  hastened  to  London, 
where  he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  Hetiry.  Scierice 
.  and  power  embraced  each  Other:  England  was  about  to 
have  its  Medici ;  and  tbe  friends  of  learning  no  longer 
doubted  of  tbe  regeneration  of  Britain. 

Julius  IL,  who  had  permitted  Erasmus  to  exchange  the 
white  frock  of  the  monks  for  the  black  dress  of  the  seculars,  • 
allowed  him  to  depart  without  much  regret.  This  pontiS 
had  little  taste  for  letters,  but  was  fond  of  war  bunting,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  Tbe  English  sent  him  a  dish 
to  his  taste  in  exchange  for  tbe  scholar.  Some  time  after 
Erasmus  had  left,  as  tbe  pope  was  one  day  reposing  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  he  heard  voices  near  him  singing 
a  strange  song.  He  asked  with  surprise  what  it  meant.  ■[- 
"  It  is  some  Englishmen,"  was  ibe  answer,  and  three 
foreigners  entered  the  room,  each  bearing  a  closely-covered 
jar,  which  the  youngest  presented  on  bis  knees.  This  was 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  appears  here  for  tbe  first  time  on 
the  historic  scene.  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  o( 
Putney;  but  be  possessed  a  mind  so  penetrating,  a  judg- 
ment so  sound,  a  heart  so  bold,  ability  so  consummate,  such 
easy  elocntion,  such  an  accurate  memory,  such  great  activity, 
and  so  able  a  pen,  that  the  mast  brilliant  career  was  fore- 
boded him.  At  tbe  age  of  twenty  he  left  England,  being 
desirous  to  see  the  world,  and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  the 
English  factory  at  Antwerp,  Shortly  after  this  two  fellow- 
countrymen  from  Boston  came  to  him  in  their  embarrass. 
tnent  "What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  them.  "Our 
townsmen  have  sent  ua  to  tbe  pope,"  they  told  him,  "  lo  get 
the  renewal  of  the  greater  and  tcgser  pardons,  whose  term  is 
nearlj  run,  and  which  are  necessa-y  for  Ibe  repair  of  our  har- 
bour,    But  we  do  not  know  how  to  appear  before  him," 

*  Vfstcm  albatn  commutaiit  ia  ni^ram.    Epp.  ad  SorrSiC 
f  The  pope  suddenly  murrellin^  at  the  itrangenesB  of  the  eoiig.    T^a^^ 
'   '     r.  p.  364,  ed.  Loud.  1838. 
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Gnmawell,  prompt  to  undertake  everything,  and  knowing  a 
Kttle  Italian,  reprcii,  "  I  will  go  witb  j-oii,"  Then  slapping 
Ills  forebpad  he  muttered  to  himself:  "What  fish  can  I  throw 
out  as  a  bait  to  these  greedy  cormorants?"  A  friend  in- 
firmed  him  that  tlie  pope  was  very  fond  of  dainties.  Crom- 
well immediately  ordered  some  exquisite  Jelly  to  be  prepared, 
mfter  the  English  fashion,  and  aet  out  for  Italy  with  his  pro- 
TiBJons  and  h'm  two  companions. 

This  was  the  man  who  appeared  before  Julius  after  his 
return  from  the  chase.  "Kings  and  princes  alone  cat  of 
this  preserve  in  England,"  said  Cromwell  to  the  pope.  One 
cardinal,  who  was  a  greedier  "  cormorant  "  than  his  master, 
eagerly  tasted  the  delicacy.  "  Try  it,"  he  exclaimed,  and  the 
pope,  relishing  this  new  confectionary,  immediately  signed 
the  pardons,  on  condition  however  that  the  receipt  for  the 
jelly  should  be  left  with  hira,  "  And  thus  were  the  jelly- 
pardons  obtained,"  says  the  annalist.  It  was  Cromwell's 
first  exploit,  and  the  man  who  began  his  busy  career  by  pre- 
senting Jars  of  confeciionary  to  the  pope  was  also  the  man 
destined  to  separate  England  from  Rome. 

The  court  of  the  pontiff  was  not  the  only  one  in  Eu'-ipe 
devoted  to  gaiety.  Hunting  parlies  were  as  common  in 
London  as  at  Rome.  The  young  king  and  his  companions 
were  at  that  time  absoibed  in  balls,  banquets,  and  the  other 
festivities  inseparable  from  a  new  reign.  He  recollected  how- 
ever that  he  must  give  a  queen  to  his  people :  Catherine  of 
Aragon  was  still  in  England,  and  the  council  recommended 
her  for  his  wife.  He  admired  her  piety  without  caring  to 
imitate  it  ;•  he  was  pleased  witb  her  love  for  literature,  and 
even  felt  some  inclination  towards  her.f  His  advisers  re- 
presented to  him  that  "  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  illustriouB 
Isabella  of  Castile,  was  the  image  of  her  mother.  Like  her, 
■he  possessed  that  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  which  win 
the  respect  of  nations  ;  and  that  if  she  carried  to  any  of  his 
rivals  her  marriage-portion  and  the  Spanish  alliance,  the 
I  long-con  tested  crown  of  England  would  soon  fall  from  hia 
beait We  have  the  pope's  dispunaat ion :  will  you  he  mow 
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flcrupnlons  than  he  is?"'  The  archbisliop  of  CaniiTbiirj 
opposed  ill  vain :  Henry  gave  way,  and  on  the  eleventh  ot 
June,  about  seven  weeks  after  his  father's  dniitti,  the  nuplmls 
were  privately  celebrated.  On  llie  twenty-iliird  tlie  king 
and  queen  went  in  state  through  the  city,  the  brido  wcarinf; 
a  white  satin  drcsa  with  her  hair  iianging  down  her  bauk 
nearly  to  her  feet.  On  the  ne\t  day  they  were  crowned  at 
Westminster  with  great  magnificence. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  expensive  entertiiininents.  Tha 
treasures  which  the  nobility  had  long  concealed  from  tear  o( 
the  old  king,  were  now  brought  out ;  the  ladies  glittered 
with  gold  and  diamonds ;  and  the  king  and  queen,  whom  the 
people  never  grew  tired  of  admiring,  amused  themselves  like 
children  with  the  splendour  of  their  royal  robes.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  forerunner  of  LotiU  XIV.  Naturally  inclined 
to  pomp  and  pleasure,  the  idol  of  his  people,  a  devoted  ad- 
mirer of  female  beauty,  and  the  husband  of  almost  as  many 
wives  OB  Louis  had  adulterous  mistresses,  he  made  the  court 
of  England  what  the  son  of  Anne  of  Austria  made  the  court 
of  France,— one  constant  scene  of  amusements.  He  thought 
he  could  never  get  to  the  end  of  the  riches  amassed  by  his 
prudent  father.  His  youth — for  he  was  only  eighteen — the 
gaiety  of  his  disposition,  the  grace  ho  displayed  in  all  bodily 
exercises,  the  tales  of  chivalry  in  which  he  delighted,  and 
which  even  the  clergy  recommended  to  their  high-born 
hearers,  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  f— all  these  combined  to 
set  his  young  imagination  in  a  ferment.  Wherever  he  ap- 
peared,  all  were  filled  with  admiration  of  his  handsome  coun- 
tenance and  graceful  figure  :  such  is  the  portrait  bequeathed 
to  ns  by  his  greatest  enemy. {  "  His  brow  was  made  t 
wear  the  crown,  and  his  majestic  port  the  kingly  mantle, 
adds  NoryBon,§ 

Heury  resolved  to  realize  without  delay  the  chivalrow 

f  Herbert's  Henry  VIII.,  p.  7.  Fuller's  Clmrch  Hist.  Book  V.  p.  16S, 
Brasm,  Epp.  ad  Amerb.  p.  19. 

t  Tyndole,  e>^:ilienc8ofaCbriatiiinM»D(lfi2S). 

i  Kiimia  ciirporis  forLia  pnediUs,  ia  qui  uliam   re|{iffl 
■ognstn  quaidam  specicB  eluoiibat,    Sunderus  lU  Schism.,  p.  4. 

f  Tniuer,  Hiat.  EokI.  i.  p.  28. 
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combats  and  fabulous  splendours  of  the  heroes  of  the  Round 
Table,  as  if  to  prepare  himself  for  those  more  real  struggles 
which  he  would  one  day  have  to  maintain  against  the  papacy. 
At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  youthful  monarch  would 
enter  the  lists,  clad  in  costly  armour,  and  wearing  a  plume 
that  fell  gracefully  down  to  the  saddle  of  his  vigorous  cour- 
ser; "like  an  untamed  bull,"  says  an  historian,  "which 
breaks  away  from  its  yoke  and  rushes  into  the  arena."  On 
one  occasion,  at  the  celebration  of  the  queen's  churching, 
Catherine  with  her  ladies  was  seated  in  a  tent  of  purple  and 
gold,  in  the  midst  of  an  artificial  forest,  strewn  with  rock.-; 
and  variegated  with  flowers.  On  a  sudden  a  monk  stepped 
forward,  wearing  a  long  brown  robe,  and  kneeling  before  her, 
begged  permission  to  run  a  course.  It  was  granted,  and 
rising  up  he  threw  aside  his  coarse  frock,  and  appeared  gor- 
geously anned  for  the  tourney.  He  was  Charles  Brandon, 
afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
strongest  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  after  Henry  in 
military  exercises.  He  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  wide-brimmed  hats  on  their 
heads,  staff's  in  their  hands,  and  scarfs  across  their  shoulders 
ornamented  with  cockle-shells,  like  pilgrims  from  St  James 
of  Compostella.  These  also  threw  off*  their  disguise,  and 
stood  forth  in  complete  armour.  At  their  head  was  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  whose  daughter  was  fated  to  surpass  in 
beauty,  greatness,  and  misfortune,  all  the  women  of  Eng- 
land. The  tournament  began.  Henry,  who  has  been  com- 
pared to  Amadis  in  boldness,  to  the  lion-hearted  Richard  in 
courage,  and  to  Edward  III.  in  courtesy,  did  not  always 
escape  danger  in  these  chivalrous  contests.  One  day  the 
king  had  forgotten  to  lower  his  vizor,  and  Brandon,  his  oppo- 
nent, setting  off"  at  full  gallop,  the  spectators  noticed  the 
oversight,  and  cried  out  in  alarm.  But  nothing  could  stop 
their  horses :  the  two  cavaliers  met.  Suffolk's  lance  was 
shivered  against  Henry,  and  the  fragments  struck  him  in 
the  face.  Every  one  thought  the  king  was  dead,  and  some 
were  running  to  arrest  Brandon,  when  Henry,  recover- 
ing from  the  blow  which  had  fallen  on  his  helmet,  re- 
eommenced  the  combat,  and  ran  fix  new  courses  amid  the 
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tdmiring  cries  of  his  subjects.  This  intrepid  courage  chang«4' 
B9  he  gfiw  older  into  unsparing  craelty ;  and  it  was  thia 
young  tif,'er,  whose  movements  were  theu  so  graeeful,  ttiat 
st  no  distant  day  tore  witli  his  bloody  fangs  the  mother  of 
hii  children. 
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A  MESSAGE  from  tlie  pope  slopped  Ilcnry  in  the  midst  of 
these  amusements.  In  Scotland,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
tlie  young  king  liad  nothing  but  friends — a  harmony  which 
the  papacy  was  intent  on  disturbing.  One  day,  immediately 
after  high-mass  had  been  celebrated,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, on  behalf  of  Julius  II.  laid  at  his  feet  a  golden  rose, 
which  had  been  blessed  by  the  pope,  anointed  with  holy  oil, 
aud  perfumed  with  musk.*  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
saluting  him  as  head  of  the  Italian  league.  The  warlike 
pontilf  having  reduced  the  Yeuetians,  desired  to  humbla 
France,  and  to  employ  Henry  as  the  instrument  of  his 
vengeance.  Hemy,  only  a  short  time  before,  had  renewed 
his  alliance  with  Louis  XII.;  but  the  pope  was  not  to  be 
baffled  by  such  a  tridc  as  that,  and  the  young  king  soon 
began  to  dream  of  rivalling  the  glories  of  Creey,  PoitierB, 
and  Agincourl.  To  no  purpose  did  his  wisest  councillors 
leprcBent  to  him  that  England,  in  the  most  favourable  titnea, 
had  never  been  alile  to  hold  her  ground  in  France,  and  that 
tbe  sea  was  tlie  tnte  Odd  open  lo  her  conquests.  Julius, 
knowing  his  vanity,  had  pnimised  to  deprive  Louis  of  the 
tide  of  Most  Chrislian  king,  and  confer  it  upon  him,     "  Hil 

■  Odoritico  muwo  ispeiwm     Wilkina,  Conoilia,  ili.  p,  GS&. 
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boliness  hopes  that  your  Grace  will  utterly  exterminate  the 
king  of  France,"  wrote  the  king's  agent.*  Henry  saw  no- 
thing objectionable  in  this  very  unapostolic  mission,  and 
decided  on  substituting  the  terrible  game  of  war  for  the 
gentler  sports  of  peace. 

In  the  spring  of  1511,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts 
by  his  generals,  Henry  determined  to  invade  France  in  per- 
son. He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  when  the 
festival  of  Easter  arrived.  Dean  Colet  had  been  appointed 
to  preach  before  Henry  on  Good  Friday,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  sermon  he  showed  more  courage  than  could  have  been 
expected  in  a  scholar,  for  a  spark  of  the  Christian  spirit  was 
glowing  in  his  bosom.  He  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course Christ's  victory  over  death  and  the  grave.  "  Who- 
ever takes  up  arms  from  ambition,"  said  he,  "  fights  not 
under  the  standard  of  Christ,  but  of  Satan.  If  you  desire  to 
contend  against  your  enemies,  follow  Jesus  Christ  as  your 
prince  and  captain,  rather  than  Caesar  or  Alexander."  His 
hearers  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment ;  the  friends 
of  poUte  literature  became  alarmed ;  and  the  priests,  who 
were  getting  uneasy  at  the  uprising  of  the  human  mind, 
hoped  to  profit  by  this  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  deadly 
blow  on  their  antagonists.  There  were  among  them  men 
whose  opinions  we  must  condemn,  while  we  cannot  forbear 
respecting  their  zeal  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  :  of 
this  number  were  Bricot,  Fitzjames,  and  above  all  Standish, 
Their  zeal,  however,  went  a  little  too  far  on  this  occasion : 
they  even  talked  of  burning  the  dean.-j-  After  the  sermon, 
Colet  was  informed  that  the  king  requested  his  attendance 
in  the  garden  of  the  Franciscan  monastery,  and  immediately 
the  priests  and  monks  crowded  round  the  gate,  hoping  to  see 
their  adversaiy  led  forth  as  a  criminal.  "  Let  us  be  alone," 
said  Henry ;  "  put  on  your  cap.  Master  Dean,  and  we  will 
take  a  walk.  Cheer  up,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  nothing  to 
fear.  You  have  spoken  admirably  of  Christian  charity,  and 
have  almost  reconciled  me  to  the  king  of  France ;  yet,  as 

♦  Letter  of  Cardinal  Bembrid^e.    Cotton  MSS.  Vitell.  B.  2,  p.  a 
f  Dr  Colet  W8;S  in  trouble  and  should  have  been  burnt.    Latimer's 
Bermons.    Parker  edition,  p.  440. 
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Ibe  contest  ia  nol  one  of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  I  mnst  Ng 
of  you  in  some  fiitun!  sermon  to  explain  this,  to  my  people. 
Unless  you  do  so,  I  fear  ray  soldiers  may  misunderstand 
your  meaning."  Colet  was  not  a  Jolin  Baptist,  and,  affected 
by  the  king's  condeaceiision,  he  gave  the  required  explana> 
tion.  The  king  was  satislied,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Let  every 
man  have  his  doctor  as  he  pleases;  tliis  man  is  my  doctor, 
and  I  wUldrink  his  health  I"  Henry  was  then  young  ;  very 
Jifferent  was  the  fashion  with  which  in  after-years  he  treated 
thpse  who  opposed  him. 

At  heart  the  king  cared  little  more  about  the  victories  of 
Alexander  than  of  Jesus  Christ.  Having  fitted  out  his  army, 
he  embarked  at  the  end  of  June,  accompanied  by  his  almoner, 
Wolsey,  who  was  rising  into  favour,  and  set  out  for  the  war 
as  if  for  a  tournament.  Shortly  after  this,  he  went,  all  glit- 
tering with  jewels,  to  meet  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who 
received  him  in  a  plain  doublet  and  cloak  of  black  serge. 
After  his  victory  at  the  battle  of  Spurs,  Henry,  instead  ol 
pressing  forward  to  the  conquest  of  France,  returned  to  the 
fiege  of  Terouenue,  wasted  his  time  in  jousts  and  entertain- 
ments, conferred  oo  Wolsey  the  bishopric  of  Toumay  which 
he  had  just  captured,  and  then  returned  to  England,  delighted 
at  having  made  so  pleasant  an  excursion. 

Louis  XII.  was  a  widower  in  his  53d  year,  an'd  bowed 
down  by  the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age ;  but  being 
desirous  of  preventing,  at  any  cost,  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
he  sought  the  hand  of  Henry's  sister,  the  Princess  Mary, 
then  in  her  16th  year.  Her  affections  were  already  fixed 
on  Charles  Brandon,  and  for  him  she  would  have  sacrificed 
the  splendour  of  a  throne.  But  reasons  of  state  opposed 
their  union.  "  TJie  princess,"  remarked  Wolsey,  "will  aoon 
return  to  England  a  widow  with  a  royal  dowry."  Thia 
decided  the  question.  The  disconsolate  Mary,  who  was  an 
object  of  universal  pity,  embarked  at  Dover  with  a  nnmerons 
train,  and  from  Boulogne,  where  she  was  received  by  the 
duke  of  AngoulPinc,  she  was  conducted  to  the  king,  elated 
Bt  the  idea  of  marrviiig  the  handsomest  princess  in  Europe. 

Among  Mary's  attciidaiita  was  the  youthful  Anne  Boleyn. 
Her  father,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  had  been  charged  by  Heurj, 
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conjointly  with  the  bishop  of  Ely,  with  the  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations preliminary  to  this  marriage.  Anne  had  passed  hev 
childhood  at  Hever  castle,  surrounded  by  all  that  could  heat 
the  imagination.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, whose  eldest  son  had*  married  the  sister  of  Henry  the 
Seventh's  queen,  had  filled,  as  did  his  sons  also,  the  most 
important  offices  of  state.  At  the  age  probably  of  fourteen, 
when  summoned  by  her  father  to  court,  she  wrote  him  the 
following  letter  in  French,  which  appears  to  refer  to  her 
departure  for  France : — 

"  Sir, — I  find  by  your  letter  that  you  wish  me  to  appear 
at  court  in  a  manner  becoming  a  respectable  female,  and 
likewise  that  the  queen  will  condescend  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  me  ;  at  this  I  rejoice,  as  I  do  to  think,  that  con- 
versing with  so  sensible  and  elegant  a  princess  will  make 
me  even  more  desirous  of  continuing  to  speak  and  to  write 
good  French ;  the  more  as  it  is  by  your  earnest  advice,  which 
(I  acquaint  you  by  this  present  writing)  I  shall  follow  to  the 

best  of  my  ability As  to  myself,  rest  assured  that  I  shall 

not  ungratefully  look  upon  this  fatherly  office  as  one  that 
might  be  dispensed  with ;  nor  will  it  tend  to  diminish  my 
affection,  quest  [wish],  and  deliberation  to  lead  as  holy  a  life 
as  you  may  please  to  desire  of  me ;  indeed  my  love  for  you 
Is  founded  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  it  can  never  be  impaired. 
I  put  an  end  to  this  my  lucubration  after  having  very  hum- 
bly craved  your  good  will  and  affection.  Written  at  Hever, 
by 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  daughter, 

"  Anna  de  Boullan."* 

Such  were  the  feelings  under  which  this  young  and  in- 
teresting lady,  so  calumniated  by  papistical  writers,  appeared 
at  court. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Abbeville  on  the  9th  of 

The  French  original  is  preserved  among  Archbishop  Parker's  MSS. 
at  Corpns  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  translation  in  the  text  is 
(with  a  slight  variation)  from  Sir  H.  Ellis's  Collection  of  royal  and  othei 
letters,  vol.  ii.  second  series. 
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Octobei  1514,  and  after  a  sumptuous  banquet,  the  king  at 
France  dislriljuted  his  royal  largesses  among  the  English 
lords,  who  were  charmed  hy  his  courtesy.  But  the  morrow 
was  a  day  of  trial  to  tlie  young  queen,  Louis  XII.  hod 
dismissed  the  numerous  train  which  had  accompanied  hei^ 
and  even  Lady  Guildford,  to  whom  Henry  had  specially 
confided  her.  Three  only  were  left, — of  whom  the  youthful 
Anne  Boleyn  was  one.  At  this  separation,  Mary  gave  way 
to  the  keenest  sorrow.  To  elieer  her  spirits,  Louis  pto- 
elaimed  a  grand  tournament.  Brandon  hastened  to  France 
at  its  first  announcement,  and  carried  ofT  all  the  prizes; 
while  the  king,  languidly  reclining  on  a  conch,  could  with 
difficulty  look  upon  the  brilliant  spectacle  over  which  his 
queen  presided,  sick  at  heart  yet  radiant  with  youth  and 
beauty.  Mary  was  unable  to  conceal  her  emotion,  and 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  who  was  watching  her,  divined  her  secret. 
But  Louis,  if  he  experienced  the  tortures  of  jealousy,  did 
not  feel  them  long,  for  his  death  took  place  on  the  Ist 
January  1515. 

Even  before  her  husband's  funeral  was  over,  Mary's  heatE 
beat  high  with  hope.  Francis  I.,  impatient  to  see  her 
wedded  to  some  unimportant  pohtical  personage,  encouraged 
her  love  for  Brandon.  The  latter,  who  had  been  oommia- 
aioned  hy  Henry  to  convey  to  her  his  letters  of  condolence, 
feared  his  master's  anger  if  he  should  dare  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  the  princess.  But  the  widowed  queen,  who  was 
resolved  to  brave  everything,  told  her  lover :  ''  Either  you 
marry  me  in  four  days  or  you  see  me  no  more."  The  choice 
the  king  had  made  of  his  ambassador  announced  that  he 
would  not  behave  very  harshly.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated  in  the  abbey  of  Clugny,  and  Henry  pardoned  them. 

While  Mary  returned  to  England,  as  Wolsey  had  pre- 
dicted, Anne  Boleyn  remained  in  France.  Her  father,  de- 
Btring  his  daughter  to  become  an  accomplished  woman, 
intrusted  licr  to  the  care  of  the  virtuous  Claude  of  France, 
(Ae  good  queen,  at  whoso  court  the  daughters  of  the  iirst 
Eamilies  of  llic  kingdom  were  trained.  Margaret,  duchesa 
pf  Alunjon,  the  sister  of  Francis,  and  afterwards  queen  d 
Narorre,  often  ehunned  the  queen's  circle  by  her  lively  coa- 
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versalion.  8ho  soon  becaine  deeply  attached  to  the  youug 
Englishwoman,  and  on  the  death  of  Claude  took  lier  into  her 
own  family,  Anne  Boleyii  was  destined  at  no  yery  remote 
period  to  be  at  the  court  of  London  a  reflection  of  the  grace- 
ful Margaret,  and  her  relations  with  that  priocess  were  nol 
without  influence  on  the  English  Ue formation. 

And  indeed  the  literary  movement  which  had  passed  from 
Italy  into  Prance  appeared  at  that  time  as  If  it  would  cross 
from  France  into  Britain.     Oxford  exercises  over  England 
as  great  an  inllnence  as  the  metropolis;  and  it  is  almost 
always  within  its  walls  that  a  movement  commences  whether 
for  good  or  evil.     At  this  period  of  our  history,  an  enthusi- 
astic youth  hailed  with  joy  the  first  beams  of  the  new  sun, 
and  attadced  with  their  sarcasms  tlie  idleness  of  the  monks, 
the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  the  snperstition  of  the 
Disgusted  with  the  priestcraft  of  the  middle  ages, 
'  and  captivated  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  the  purity  o( 
Ithe  Gospel,  Oxford  boldly  called  for  a  reform  which  should 
Pimrst  the  bonds  of  clerical  domination  and  emancipate  the 
human  mind.     Men  of  letters  thought  for  a  while  that  they 
had  found  the  most  powerful  man  in  England  in  Wolsey, 
the  ally  that  would  give  them  the  victory. 

I     He  possessed  little  taste  for  learning,  but  seeing  the  wind 
of  public  favour  blow  in  that  direction,  he  readily  spread  his 
Bails  before  it.     He  got  the  reputation  of  a  profound  divine, 
by  quoting  a  few  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  fame 
of  a  Maecenas  and  Ptolemy,  by  inviting  the  learned  to  his 
gorgeous  entertainments.     "  0  happy  cardinal,"  exclaimed 
Erasmus,  "who  can  surround  his  table  with  such  torches  I"* 
At   that  time    the  king  felt  the  same  ambition  as  hia 
minister,  and  having  tasted  in  turn  the  pleasures  of  war  and 
diplomacy,  he  now  bent  hia  mind  to  literature.     He  desired 
,  Wolsey  to  present  Sir  Thomas  More  to  him. — ''  What  shall 
I  do  at  court?"  replied  the  latter.     "I  shall  be  as  awkward 
I  that  never  rode  sitteth  in  a  saddle."    Happy  in 
I  family  circle,  where  his  lather,  mother,  and  children, 
jalhering  round  the  sanu:  table,  formed  a  pleasing  grojp, 
■ffrhich  the  pencil  of  Ilulbein  has  transmitted  to  us,  Moro 
a.  talibus  lumiuibuB  ciugllor.    Eraam.  Eq.  p.  THi. 
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had  no  deaire  to  leave  it.  But  Hcnrf  waa  not  a.  man  to  put 
up  with  a  refusal  j  he  employed  force  almost  to  draw  More 
from  his  retirement,  and  in  a  short  time  he  could  not  live 
without  the  society  of  the  man  of  letters.  On  calm  ani 
starlight  nights  they  would  walk  together  upon  the 
the  top  of  the  palace,  discoursing  on  the  mntinna  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  If  More  did  not  appear  at  court,  Henry 
would  go  to  Chelsea  and  sliare  the  frugal  dinner  of  the 
family  with  some  of  theu-  simple  neighhours.  "Where," 
asked  Erasmus,  "where  is  the  Athens,  the  Poreh,  i 
Academe,  that  can  be  compared  with  the  court  of  England? 

It  is  a  seat  of  the  muses  rather  than  a  palace The 

golden  age  is  reviving,  and  I  congratulate  the  world." 

But  the  friends  of  classical  learning  were  not  content  with 
the  cardinal's  banquets  or  the  king's  favours.  They  wanted 
victories,  and  their  keenest  darts  were  aimed  at  the  cloisters, 
those  strong  fortresses  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  uncleannesa.* 
The  abbot  of  Saint  Albane,  having  taken  a  married  t 
for  his  concubine,  and  placed  her  at  the  head  of  a  nunnery 
hia  monks  had  followed  hia  example,  and  indulged  in  the 
most  scandalous  debauchery.  Public  indignation  was  so 
far  aroused,  that  Wolsey  himself — Wolsey,  the  father  ol 
seTeral  illegitimate  children,  and  who  was  suffering  the 
penalty  of  his  irregularities  f — was  carried  away  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  demanded  of  the  pope  a  general  reform 
of  manners.  When  they  heard  of  this  request,  the  priests 
and  friars  were  loud  in  their  outcries.  "  What  are  yoa 
about?"  said  they  to  Wolsey.  "  You  are  giving  the  victory 
to  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  your  only  reward  will  be 
the  hatred  of  the  whole  world."  As  this  was  not  the  car- 
dinal's game,  he  abandoned  his  project,  and  conceived  one 
more  easily  executed.  Wishing  to  deserve  the  name  (A 
"  Ptolemy"  conferred  on  him  by  Erasmus,  he  undertook  to 
build  two  large  colleges,  one  at  Ipswich,  liis  native  town, 
the  other  at  Oxford;  and  found  it  convenient  to  take  the 
money  necessary  for  their  endowment,  not  from  his  own 

DniBlium  sliipro  el  singiiinis  tt 
.     Papal  bull.     Wilkina,  Co» 
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pQTse,  but  from  the  pnrsee  of  the  monks.  lie  pointed  out 
to  the  pope  twenty-two  monasteries  in  wUieh  (he  saiJ)  vice 
and  impiety  had  taken  up  their  abode*  The  pope  granted 
their  Becutarization,  and  Wolscy  having  thus  procured  a 
revenue  of  £2000  sterling,  Inid  the  foundations  of  his 
college,  traced  out  various  eoiirts,  and  constructed  spacious 
kitchens.  He  fell  into  disgrace  before  he  had  completed  liia 
work,  which  led  Gualter  to  say  with  a  sneer ;  "  lie  began 
a  college  and  built  a  cook's  s!hop."f  ISut  a  great  example 
had  been  set ;  the  monasteries  had  been  attacked,  and  the 
first  breach  made  in  them  by  a  cardinal.  Cromwell,  Wol- 
Bey'a  secretary,  remarked  how  his  master  had  set  about  his 
work,  and  ni  after-years  profited  by  the  lesson. 

It  was  fortunate  for  letters  that  they  had  sincerer  friends 
in  London  than  Wolsey.  Of  these  were  Colet,  dean  of  St 
Paul's,  whose  house  was  the  centre  of  the  literary  movement 
which  preceded  the  Reformation,  and  his  friend  and  guest 
Erasmus.  The  latter  was  the  hardy  pioneer  who  opened 
the  road  of  antiquity  to  modern  Europe.  One  day  he  would 
entertain  Colet's  guests  witli^  (he  account  of  a  new  manu- 
script ;  on  another,  with  a  discussion  on  the  forms  of  ancient 
literature;  and  at  other  times  he  would  attack  llio  school- 
men and  monks,  when  Colet  would  take  the  same  side. 
The  only  antagonist  who  dared  measure  his  strength  with 
him  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  although  a  layman,  stoutly 
defended  the  ordinances  of  the  chnrch. 

But  mere  table-talk  could  not  satisfy  the  dean :  a  numer- 
ous audience  attended  his  sermons  at  St  Paul's.  The  spirit- 
uality of  Christ's  words,  the  authority  which  characterizes 
them,  their  admirable  simplicity  and  mysterious  depth,  had 
deeply  charmed  him :  "  I  admire  the  writings  of  the  apostles," 
he  would  say,  "  but  I  forget  them  almost,  when  I  contemplate 
the  wonderful  majesty  of  Jesus  Christ."}  Setting  aside  tha 
teitfl  prescribed  hy  the  church,  he  explained,  like  Zwingle, 

ih  vice  and  wickGdneBB  wius  liarboiired.     Strype,  i. 

—  monasteries  oro  giyen.    Ibid.  ii.  133. 

■f  Iiistiliiit  col!et{iuni  et  absohit  popinam.     FuUt 
j  lu  Biwpiciebat  admirabilcni  ilium  Chrisli  miijea 
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the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  Nor  did  he  stop  licre.  I'nklitg 
advantage  of  the  Convocaiion,  he  delivered  a  Bi^rmon  on 
confoi-mation  and  refoj-mativn,  wliich  was  one  of  the  miraer- 
0U8  foreruimers  of  the  great  reform  of  Ihc  sixteenth  century, 
"  Wi!  ape  strange  and  lierelical  ideas  appear  in  our  days,  and 
no  wonder,"  said  he,  "But  you  must  know  there  is  no 
neresy  more  dangerous  to  the  church  tlian  the  vicious  livei 
of  its  priests.  A  reformatjon  is  needed;  and  that  reforma- 
tion must  begin  with  the  hishops  and  he  extended  to  the 
priests.  The  clergy  once  reformed,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
reformation  of  the  people."*  Thus  spoke  Colet,  while  the 
citizens  of  London  listened  to  him  with  rapture,  and  caDed 
him  a  new  Suint  Paul.-i- 

Such  discourses  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unpunished, 
Fitsjames,  bishop  of  London,  was  a  superstitious  obstinate 
old  man  of  eighty,  fond  of  money,  excessively  irritable,  & 
poor  theologian,  and  a  slave  to  Duns  Seotus,  the  stUitle  doc- 
tor. Calling  to  his  aid  two  other  hishops  as  zealous  as  him- 
self for  the  preservation  of  abuses,  namely,  Bncot  and 
Standish,  he  denounced  the  dean  of  St  Paul's  to  Warham. 
The  archbishop  having  inquired  what  he  had  done :  "  What 
has  he  done?"  rejoined  the  bishop  of  London,  "He  teaches 
that  we  must  not  worship  images  ;  he  translates  the  Lord's 
Prayer  into  English ;  he  pretends  that  the  text  Feed  my 
sheep,  does  not  include  the  temporal  supplies  the  dergy 
draw  from  their  flock.  And  besides  all  this,"  he  continued 
with  some  embarrassment,  "  he  has  spoken  against  tfaoM 
who  carry  their  manuscripts  into  the  pulpit  and  read  their 
sermons  I"  As  this  was  the  bishop's  practice,  the  primate 
could  not  refrain  from  smiling;  and  since  Colct  refused  to 
justify  himself,  Warham  did  so  for  him. 

From  that  time  Colet  laboured  with  fresh  zeal  to  scatta 
the  darkness.  He  devoted  the  larger  portion  of  his  fortuM 
to  found  the  celebrated  school  of  St  Paul,  of  which  the 
learned  Lilly  was  the  first  master.  Two  parties,  the  Greeki 
Kod  the  Trojans,  entered  the  lists,  not  to  contend  with  sword 
and  spear,  as  in  the  ancient  epic,  hut  with  the  tongue,  the 
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pen,  and  sometimes  the  fist.  If  the  Trojans  (the  obscur- 
ftnts)  were  defeated  in  the  public  disputations,  they  had 
their  revenge  in  the  secret  of  the  confessional.  Cave  a 
Greeds  ne  ftas  hereticus,*  was  the  watchword  of  the  priests 
— their  daily  lesson  to  the  youths  under  their  care.  They 
looked  on  the  school  founded  by  Colet  as  the  monstrous 
horse  of  the  perjured  Sinon,  and  announced  that  from  its 
bosom  would  inevitably  issue  the  destruction  of  the  people. 
Colet  and  Erasmus  replied  to  the  monks  by  inflicting  fresh 
blows.  Linacre,  a  thorough  literary  enthusiast, — Grocyn,  a 
man  of  sarcastic  humour  but  generous  heart, — and  many 
others,  reinforced  the  Grecian  phalanx.  Henry  himself 
used  to  take  one  of  them  with  him  during  his  journeys,  and 
if  any  unlucky  Trojan  ventured  in  his  presence  to  attack 
the  tongue  of  Plato  and  of  St  Paul,  the  young  king  would 
set  his  Hellenian  on  him.  Not  more  numerous  were  the 
contests  witnessed  in  times  of  yore  on  the  classic  banks  of 
Kanthus  and  Simois. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Wolsey — His  first  Commission — His  Complaisance  and  Dioceses — Cardi- 
nal, Chancellor,  and  Legate — Ostentation  and  Necromancy — His  Spies 
and  Enmity — Pretensions  of  the  Clergy. 

Just  as  everything  seemed  tending  to  a  reformation,  a  power- 
ful priest  rendered  the  way  more  difficult. 

One  of  the  most  striking  personages  of  the  age  was  then 
making  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  destiny  of  that  man,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
combine  extreme  ability  with  extreme  immorality ;  and  to 
be  a  new  and  striking  example  of  the  wholesome  truth  that 
immorality  is  more  effectual  to  destroy  a  man  than  ability 
to  save  him.     Wolsey  was  the  last  high-priest  of  Rome  in 

*  Beware  of  the  Greeks,  lest  you  should  become  a  Keretic. 
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England,  and  when  liis  fall  startled  tbe  nation,  it  was  the 
signal  of  a  still  more  striking  fall — the  fall  of  popery. 

Thomas  Wolscy,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  butcher  of  Ipa- 
wich,  according  to  the  common  story,  which  ia  sanctioned 
by  high  authority,  had  attained  under  Henry  VII,  the 
of  almoner,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Richard  Nanfan, 
treasurer  of  Calais  and  an  old  patron  of  his.  But  Wolsey 
was  not  at  all  desirous  of  passing  his  life  in  eaying  mass. 
As  Goon  as  he  had  discharged  the  regular  duties  of  his  office, 
uistead  of  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in  idleness,  as  bis 
colleagues  did,  he  strove  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  per- 
eoDS  round  the  king. 

Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  keeper  of  the  privy-seal  un- 
der Henry  VIT.,  uneasy  at  the  growing  power  of  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  looked  about  for  a  man  to  counterbalance  him.  He 
thought  he  had  found  such  a  one  in  WoIscy.  It  ws 
oppose  the  Surreys,  the  grandfather  and  uncles  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  that  the  son  of  the  Ipswich  butcher  was  drawn 
from  his  obscurity.  This  is  not  an  unimportant  circ 
Btance  in  our  narrative.  Foi  began  to  praise  Wolsey  in 
the  kiitg's  hearing,  and  at  the  same  time  he  encouraged  the 
almoner  to  give  himself  to  public  affairs.  The  latter  was  not 
deaf,*  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  winning  his  sove- 
reign's favour. 

The  king  having  business  of  importance  with  the 
peror,  who  was  then  in  Flanders,  sent  for  Wolsey,  explained 
his  wishes,  and  ordered  hiui  to  prepare  to  set  out.  The 
chaplain  determined  to  show  Henry  VII.  bow  capable 
was  of  serving  him.  It  was  long  past  noon  when  he  took 
leave  of  the  king  at  Richmond — at  four  o'clock  he  was  in 
London,  at  seven  at  Gravesend.  Hy  travelling  all  night  he 
reached  Dover  just  as  the  packet-boat  was  about  to  saiL 
After  a  passage  of  three  hours  he  reached  Calais,  whence  he 
travelled  post,  and  the  same  evening  appeared  before  Maxi- 
milian. Having  oblaineil  what  he  desired,  he  set  off  again 
by  night,  and  on  the  next  day  but  one  reached  Richmond 
three  days  and  some  few  hours  after  his  departure.  The 
king,  caicliin^  sight  of  him  Just  as  he  was  going  to  n 

'  Hms  Wolsriua  nao  surdis  kadieril;  auribus.    Poljd.  Virjt.  p>  61 
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sharply  inquired,  why  he  had  not  set  out.  "  Sire,  I  am  just 
returned,"  answered  Woisey,  placing  the  emperor's  letters  in 
his  master's  hands.  Henry  was  dehghted,  and  Woisey  saw 
that  his  fortune  was  made. 

The  courtiers  hoped  at  first  that  Woisey,  like  an  inexpe- 
rienced pilot,  would  run  his  vessel  on  some  hidden  rock; 
but  never  did  helmsman  manage  his  ship  with  more  skill. 
Although  twenty  years  older  than  Henry  VIII.  the  almoner 
danced,  and  sang,  and  laughed  with  the  prince's  companions, 
and  amused  his  new  master  with  tales  of  scandal  and  quota- 
tions from  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  young  king  found  his 
house  a  temple  of  paganism,  a  shrine  of  voluptuousness  ;• 
and  while  Henry's  councillors  w;ere  entreating  him  to  leave 
his  pleasures  and  attend  to  business,  Woisey  was  contin- 
ually reminding  him  that  he  ought  to  devote  his  youth  to 
learning  and  amusement,  and  leave  the  toils  of  government 
to  others.  Woisey  was  created  bishop  of  Tournay  during 
the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and  on  his  return  to  England, 
was  raised  to  the  sees  of  T^incoln  and  of  York.  Three  mitres 
had  been  placed  on  his  head  in  one  year.  He  found  at  last 
the  vein  he  so  ardently  sought  for. 

And  yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury had  insisted,  as  primate,  that  the  cross  of  York 
should  be  lowered  to  his.  Woisey  was  not  of  a  disposition 
to  concede  this,  and  when  he  found  that  Warham  was  not 
content  with  being  his  equal,  he  resolved  to  make  him  his 
inferior.  He  wrote  to  Paris  and  to  Rome.  Francis  I.,  who 
desired  to  conciliate  England,  demanded  the  purple  for  Woi- 
sey, and  the  archbishop  of  York  received  the  title  of  Cardinal 
St  Cecilia  beyond  the  Tiber.  In  November  1515,  his  hat 
was  brought  by  the  envoy  of  the  pope :  **  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  given  him  a  Tyburn  tippet,"  said  some 
indignant  Englishmen ;  **'  these  Romish  hats  never  brought 
good  into  England"  f — a  saying  that  has  become  proverbial. 

This  was  not  enough  for  Woisey  :  he  desired  secular  great- 
ness above  all  things.  Warham,  tired  of  contending  with  so 
arrogant  a  rival,  resigned  the  seals,  and  the  king  imme- 

*  Domi  suae  yoluptatam  omnium  sacrarium  fecit.    Polyd.  Yirg.  p.  263 
f  Latimer's  Sermoiis  (Parker  Society),  p.  119. 
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diately  transrisned  them  to  the  canlinal.  At  leng^  a  b 
appointed  him  legate  a  latere  of  tlie  lioly  aco,  and  plauud  u 
der  his  jurisdiction  all  the  collegca,  nitiiiast cries,  spiritual 
ConrtB,  bishops,  and  the  primate  hiniaelf  (1519).  From  that 
time,  as  lord-chancellor  of  England  and  legate,  Wolsey 
administorcd  everything  in  chureh  and  slntc.  He  filled  his 
cofiers  with  money  procured  both  at  home  and  from  abroad, 
and  yielded  without  restraint  to  his  dominant  vices,  ostent^ 
lion  and  pride.  WheneTer  he  appeared  in  public,  two  priests, 
the  tallest  and  comeliest  that  could  be  /ound,  carried  before 
him  two  huge  silver  crosses,  one  to  mark  his  dignity  ar 
archbishop,  the  other  as  pupal  legate.  Chamberlains,  gen- 
tlemen, pages,  sergeants,  chaplains,  choristers,  derks,  cup- 
bearers, cooks,  and  other  domestics,  to  the  number  of  mon 
than  500,  among  whom  were  nine  or  ten  lords  and  the  state- 
liest yeomen  of  the  country,  filled  his  palace.  He  geueralij 
wore  a  dress  of  scarlet  Tclvet  and  silk,  with  hat  and  gtovet 
of  the  same  colour.  His  shoes  were  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver,  inlaid  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  A  kind  ot 
papacy  was  thus  forming  in  England ;  for  wherever  pride 
flourishes  there  popery  is  developed. 

One  thing  occupied  Wolsey  more  than  all  the  pomp  with . 
which  lie  was  surrounded :  his  desire,  namely,  to  captivate 
the  king.  For  this  purjwse  he  cast  Henry's  nativity,  and 
procured  an  amulet  which  he  wore  constantly,  in  prder  to 
charm  bis  master  by  its  magic  properties.*  Tlicn  havirg  re- 
course to  a  still  nmre  effectual  necromancy,  he  selected  from' 
among  the  licentious  companions  of  the  young  moDarcIi'i 
those  of  the  keenest  discernment  and  most  ambitious  charao-' 
ter;  and  after  binding  them  to  him  by  a  solemn  oath,  ba- 
placed  them  at  court  to  be  as  eyes  and  ears  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly not  a  word  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch, 
particularly  against  "Wolsey,  of  which  he  was  not  infonned'i 
an  hour  afler wards.  If  the  culprit  was  not  in  favour,  be. 
was  expelled  without  mercy;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  minifta 
ter  sent  him  on  some  distant  mission.     The  queen's  lading 

*  He  calkcil  [cnlciitatcd]  [lio  kiiiR*9  ii;ititity he  mucla  tij  anfl  <4 

naoromsnay  gmT^n  imagciy  to  bear  ii|>(iii  liini,  wln^reiritli  he  bowilcliad 
Ihekins'a  miud.    Tyndale'a  i^xpositious  (I'li^ar  Sac),  p.  30S. 
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le  king's  cbaplains,  and  even  their  confessor?,  were  the  car- 
Knal'a  apicB,  He  pretended  to  omnipreaence,  as  t!ie  poise  tc 
bifdliljility. 

Woisey  waa  not  devoid  of  certain  aliowy  virtues,  for  h« 
iraa  liberal  to  the  poor  even  to  affectation,  and  aa  chancelloi 
Inexorable  to  every  kind  of  irregularity,  and  atrove  parlicu- 
lorly  to  make  the  rich  and  bigli-boru  bend  beneath  his 
l»wer.  Men  of  learning  alone  obtained  from  him  some  lil^ 
tie  attention,  and  hence  Eraatnua  calla  him  "  the  Achates  ol 
V  ^neaa."  But  the  nation  was  not  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  Bulogiea  of  a  few  scholars.  Wolaey — a  man  of  more 
than  suspected  morals,  doubie-hcartecl,  faithless  to  his  pro- 
EQises,  oppressing  the  people  with  heavy  tases,  and  exceed- 
ingly arrogant  to  everybody — Wolsey  soon  became  hated 
""  y  the  people  of  England. 

The  elevation  of  a  prince  of  the  Roman  Church  could  not 
le  favourable  to  the  Reformation.  The  pr.'^sts,  encouraged 
/  it,  determined  to  make  a  stand  against  the  triple  attack 
ftf  the  learned,  the  reformers,  and  the  slate ;  and  they  aoon 
d  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  strength.  Holy  orders 
d  become  during  the  middle  ages  a  warrant  for  every  sort 
tt  crime.  Parliament,  desirous  of  correcting  this  abuse  and 
Recking  the  encroachments  of  the  church,  declared  in  the 
^r  1513,  that  any  ecclesiastic,  accused  of  theft  or  murder, 
ihould  be  tried  before  the  secular  tribunals.  Exccptiona, 
lowever,  were  made  in  favour  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
— that  is  to  say,  nearly  all  the  clergy.  Notwithatand- 
ipg  this  timid  precaution,  an  insolent  clerk,  the  abbot  ot 
Finchelcomb,  began  the  battle  by  exclaiming  at  St  Paul's: 
Taach  nut  mine  anointed,  said  the  liOrd."  At  the  Barns 
me  Wolsey,  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  priests  and 
peUtes,  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  at  whicli  he  said  with 
Rnds  upraised  to  heaven  :  "  Sire,  to  try  a  clerk,  is  a  viola- 
i  of  God's  laws."  This  tijne,  however,  Ileiir)'  did  not 
e  way.  "  By  God's  will,  we  are  king  of  England,"  he  re- 
^ed,  "  and  the  kings  of  England  in  times  past  had  nevei 
py  superior  but  God  onlv.  Therulure  know  yon  well  that 
e  will  maintain  the  right  of  our  crown."  Lie  saw  distinctly 
t  to  put  the  clergy  above  the  laws  was  to  put  them  &bOT« 


Ihe  throne.  The  priests  were  beaten,  but  not  disheartened 
perseverance  is  a  cbaracteristic  feature  of  every  hierarchical 
order.  Not  walking  by  faith,  they  walk  all  the  mora  by 
sight ;  and  skilful  combinations  supply  the  place  of  the  holy 
aspirations  of  the  Christian.  Humble  disciples  of  the  gospel 
were  soon  to  experience  this,  for  the  clergy  by  a  few  isolated 
attacks  were  about  to  flesh  themselves  for  the  great  strug- 
gles of  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Wolvea-Riohard  Hun-A  Harder- Verdict  of  the  Jury— Hon 
demned,  and  hia  Characl«c  vindicated— The  GraTBsend  Paaaage-bMit — 
A  FoBtLial  distiTbed— Brown  tortnrcd— Visit  from  his  Wife— A  Mar- 
tyr-CImracter  of  Braamux  -1516  and  l517-EriisiDU9  £oea  lo  Bsalfl. 

It  ia  occasionally  necessary  to  soften  down  the  somewhat 
exaggerated  colours  in  which  contemporary  writers  describe 
the  Romish  clergy  ;  but  there  are  certain  appellations  which 
history  ia  bound  to  accept.  The  inolves,  for  so  the  priests 
were  called,  by  attacking  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  at- 
tempted a  work  beyond  their  reach.  They  turned  their 
wrath  on  otiiera.  There  were  many  shepherds  endeavouring 
to  gather  together  the  sheep  of  Ihe  Lord  beside  the  peaceful 
waters:  these  must  be  frightened,  and  the  sheep  driven  into 
the  howling  wilderness,  "The  wolves"  determined  to  fall 
upon  the  Lollards. 

There  lived  in  London  an  honest  tradesman  named  Rich- 
ard Hun,  one  of  those  witnesses  of  the  truth  who,  sincere 
though  ur.enligliteneil,  have  been  often  found  In  the  bosom 
of  Catholicism.  It  was  his  practice  to  retire  to  his  eloset 
and  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  tiie  study  of  the  Bible, 
At  the  death  of  one  of  his  children,  the  priest  required  of  hint' 
an  exorbitant  fee,  wbicli  Hun  refused  to  pay,  and  for  which 
he  was  summoned  before  the  legate's  court.  Animated  by 
that  public  spirit  which  eliaraeterizes  the  people  of  EngUn^ 
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;be  felt  indignant  that  an  Engliabman  should  be  cilcd  before 

foreign  tribunal,  and  laid  an  information  aguiiist  the  priest 
|nd  his  counsel  under  the  act  o( prmmunire.  Such  holdnees 
extraordinary  at  that  time — exasperated  the  clergy 
beyond  all  hounds.  "  If  these  proud  citizens  are  allowed  to 
hare  their  way,"  exclaimed  the  monks,  "  every  lajDian  will 
dare  to  resist  a  priest." 

Exertions  were  accordingly  made  to  snare  the  prelcnded 
rebel  in  the  trap  of  heresy;*  ho  was  thrown  into  the 
Lollards'  tower  at  St  Paul's,  and  an  iron  collar  was  fas- 
tened round  bis  neck,  attaclied  to  which  was  a  chain  bo 
iieavy  that  neither  man  nor  beast  (says  Foxe)  would  have 
been  able  to  bear  it  long.  When  taken  before  his  judges, 
they  could  not  convict  him  of  heresy,  and  it  was  observed 
with  astonishment  "  that  he  had  his  beads  in  prison  with 
.'him."-}-    They  would  have  set  hira  at  liberty,  after  inflicting 

him  perhaps  some  trifling  penance — but  then,  what  a  bad 
lexample  it  would  be,  and  who  could  stop  the  reformers,  if  it 
was  so  easy  to  resist  the  papacy?  Unable  to  triumph  by 
ijustice,  certain  fanatics  resolved  to  triumph  by  crime. 

At  midnight  on  the  2d  December — the  day  of  his  exami- 
nation— three  men  stealthily  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  Lol- 
""  irds"  tower ;  the  belb-inger  went  first  carrying  a  torch;  a 

'geant  named  Charles  Joseph  followed,  and  last  came  the 
{bishop's  chancellor.     Having  entered  the  cell,  they  went  up 

the  bed  on  which  Hun  was  lying,  and  finding  that  he 
was  asleep,  the  chancellor  said :  "  Lay  hands  on  the  thief," 
.Charles  Joseph  and  the  belbringer  fell  upon  the  prisoner,  who, 
awaking  with  a  start,  saw  at  a  glance  what  this  midnight 
Tisit  meant.  He  resisted  the  assassins  at  first,  but  was  soon 
'Orerpowered  and  strangled.  Charles  Joseph  then  fixed  the 
I  belt  round  his  neck,  the  bellringer  helped  to  raise 
his  lifeless  body,  and  the  chancellor  slipped  the  other  end  of 
'le  belt  through  a  ring  fixed  in  the  wall.    They  then  placed 

8  cap  on  his  head,  and  hastily  quitted  the  cel[."(  Imnie- 
ately  after,  the  con  science -stricken  Charles  Joseph  got  on 

•  PoiB,  Acts  and  Moti.  ii,  p.  It.     Fulio,  1631,  Lond.  +  Ibi.l. 

t  Ibid.  p.  1.1    "  Atid  SD  sll  we  murdeied  Hub aad  an  Hub  w*f 

(Eiidence  of  Chutes  Joseph.) 
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borsoback  and  rode  froni  Lhe  city ;  the  bcllringer  left  the 
catlicdrnl  and  hid  himself :  the  crime  di^peraeil  the  crimi 
The  chancellor  aluiie  kept  Iiis  ground,  and  he  was  at  prayers 
when  the  news  waa  bronght  liim  that  the  turnkey  had  foond 
Hun  hanging.  "  He  must  have  killed  himself  in  despair" 
aaid  the  hypocrite.  But  every  one  knew  poor  Hun's  Chris- 
tian feelings,  "  It  is  the  priests  who  have  murdered  hii 
was  the  general  cry  in  Loudon,  and  an  inquest  was  ordered 
to  be  held  on  his  body. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  December,  William  Barnwell  the 
city  coroner,  the  two  sheriffs,  and  twenty-four  jurymen,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Lollards'  tower.  They  remarked  that  the  belt 
was  so  short  that  the  head  could  not  be  got  out  of  it,  and 
that  consequently  it  had  never  been  placed  in  it  Toluntarily, 
and  hence  the  jury  concluded  that  the  suspension  was  an 
after-thought  of  some  other  persons.  Moreover  they  found 
that  the  ring  was  too  higji  for  the  poor  victim  to  reach  it, 
that  the  body  bore  marks  of  violence — and  that  traces  of 
blood  were  to  be  seen  in  the  cell :  "  Wherefore  all  we  find  by 
God  and  all  our  consciences  (runs  the  verdict),  that  Riehard 
Hun  waa  murdered.  Also  we  acquit  the  said  Richard  Hon 
of  his  own  death,"* 

It  was  but  too  true,  and  the  criminals  ihemselvea  confessed 
it.  The  miserable  Charles  Joseph  having  returned  home  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  December,  said  to  Ms  maid-servaut 
"  If  you  will  swear  to  keep  my  secret,  I  will  tell  you  alL"— 
"  Yes,  master,"  she  replied,  "  if  it  is  neither  felony  nor  trea- 
son,"— Joseph  took  a  hook,  swore  the  girl  on  it,  and  then 
said  to  her :  "  I  have  killed  Itichard  Hun  I " — "  0  master  I 
how?  he  was  called  a  worthy  man." — "I  would  lever 
[rather]  than  a  hundred  pounds  it  were  not  done,"  he  i 
answer ;  "  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone."  He  then 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

The  clergy  foresaw  what  a  serious  blow  this  unhappy 
affair  would  be  to  them,  and  to  justify  themselves  they 
amincd  Hun's  Bible  (it  was  WicklifTe's  version),  and  ha>'iiig 
read  in  the  preface  that "  poor  men  and  idiots  [simple  folks] 

■  For  putioulua  of  lbs  laqiieal,  BM  Foxe,  Acta  and  Mon.  U,  p.  14i 
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have  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  more  than  a  thousand 
prelates  and  reb'gious  men  and  clerks  of  the  school,"  and 
further,  that  "  the  pope  ought  to  be  called  Antichrist,'*  the 
bishop  of  London,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Durham  and 
Lincoln,  declared  Hun  guilty  of  heresy,  and  on  the  20th 
December  his  dead  body  was  burnt  at  Smithfield.  "  Hun^s 
bones  have  been  burnt,  and  therefore  he  was  a  heretic,"  said 
the  priests ;  "  he  was  a  heretic,  and  therefore  he  committed 
suicide." 

The  triumph  of  the  clergy  was  of  short  duration ;  for  al- 
most at  the  same  time  William  Horsey,  the  bishop's  chan- 
cellor, Charles  Joseph,  and  John  Spalding  the  bell  ringer, 
were  convicted  of  the  murder.  A  bill  passed  the  Commons 
restoring  Hun's  property  to  his  family  and  vindicating  his 
character ;  the  Lords  accepted  the  bill,  and  the  king  himself 
said  to  the  priests :  "  Restore  to  these  wretched  children  the 
property  of  their  father,  whom  you  so  cruelly  murdered,  to 
our  great  and  just  horror."* — "  If  the  clerical  theocracy 
should  gain  the  mastery  of  the  state,"  was  the  general  re- 
mark in  London,  "  it  would  not  only  be  a  very  great  lie,  but 
the  most  frightful  tyranny  I "  England  has  never  gone  back 
since  that  time,  and  a  theocratic  rule  has  always  inspired  the 
sound  portion  of  the  nation  with  a  just  and  insurmountable 
antipathy.  Such  were  the  events  taking  place  in  England 
shortly  before  the  Reformation.    This  was  not  all. 

The  clergy  had  not  been  fortunate  in  Hun's  affair,  but 
they  were  not  for  that  reason  unwilling  to  attempt  a  new 
one. 

In  the  spring  of  1517 — the  year  in  which  Luther  posted 
up  his  theses — a  priest,  whose  manners  announced  a  man 
swollen  with  pride,  happened  to  be  on  board  the  passage- 
boat  from  London  to  Gravesend  with  an  intelligent  and  pious 
Christian  of  Ashford,  by  name  John  Brown.  The  passen- 
l^rs,  as  they  floated  down  the  stream,  were  amusing  them- 
selves by  watching  the  banks  glide  away  from  them,  when 
the  priest,  turning  towards  Brown,  said  to  him  insolently : 
"  You  are  too  near  me,  get  farther  off.  Do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?" — "  No,  sir,"  answered  Brown. — "  Well,  then,  you  musi 

*  Verdict  on  the  Inquest ;  Foxe,  p.  12. 
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know  tliat  I  am  a  priest." — "  Iii<1eed,  sir ;  are  you  a  parson,  oi 
vicar,  or  a  lady's  chaplain  ?" — "  No  ;  I  am  a  sovL-j'rifsr.,"  ht 
hanghtily  replied ;  "  I  sin^  mass  lo  save  souls."—"  Do  yon 
sir,"  rejoined  Brown  somewliat  ironically,  "  that  is  well  done 
and  can  you  tell  me  where  you  find  the  soul  when  you  be- 
^n  the  inaaa  ?  "— "  I  cannot,"  said  the  priest.—"  And  where 
yon  leave  it  when  the  mass  is  ended  ?" — "  I  do  not  know.'' 
— "  Whatt"  continued  Broivn  with  marks  of  astonishment, 
"  yon  do  not  know  where  you  find  the  soul  or  where  yon  leave 

it and  yet  you  say  that  yon  save  ill"-"  Go  thy  ways," 

aaid  the  priest  angrily,  "  thou  art  a  heretic,  and  I  will  be  even 
with  tlice."  Thenceforward  the  priest  and  his  neighbour 
conversed  no  more  together.  At  last  they  reached  Graves- 
end  and  the  boat  anchored. 

As  soon  as  the  priest  had  landed,  he  hastened  to  two  of 
his  friends,  Walter  and  William  More,  and  all  tlirce  monnt- 
ing  their  horses  set  ofT  for  Canterbury,  and  denounced  Brown 
to  the  arclibishop. 

In  the  meantime  John  Brown  had  reached  home.  Three 
days  later,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  had  just  left  her  cham- 
ber, went  to  church,  dressed  all  in  white,  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  delivering  her  in  the  perils  of  childbirth.  Her  hus- 
band, assisted  by  her  daughter  Alice  and  the  maid-servant, 
were  preparing  for  their  friends  the  feast  usual  on  sneii 
occasions,  and  they  had  all  of  them  taken  their  seats  at 
table,  joy  beaming  on  evory  face,  when  the  street-door  waa 
abruptly  opened,  and  Chilton,  the  constable,  a  cmel  and 
savage  man,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  archbishop's  ap- 
paritors, seized  upon  the  worthy  townsman.  AH  sprang 
from  their  seats  in  alarm ;  Elizabeth  and  Alice  uttered  the 
most  heartrending  cries ;  bnt  the  primate's  officers,  without 
uliowing  any  emotion,  pulled  Brown  out  of  the  house,  and 
placed  him  on  horseback,  tying  his  feet  under  the  animal's 
belly.*  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  jest  with  a  priest.  The 
cavalcade  rode  off  quickly,  and  Brown  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son, and  there  left  forty  days. 

At  the  end  of  this  lime,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Uid  the  bishop  of  Rochester  called  bel'ore   them    the   im- 

■  Foie,  AotB,  ii.  p.  7-    Hia  feet  bouud  ondei  his  own  iuase. 
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pudent  fellow  who  doubted  whether  a  priesl's  luass  tonld 
save  Boula,  and  required  hira  to  retract  tliia  "blasphemy." 
But  Brown,  if  he  did  not  believe  in  the  mais,  believed 
in  the  gospel :  "  Christ  was  ouce  offered,"  he  said,  "  to 
take  away  the  sins  of  many.  It  is  by  this  sacrifiee  we 
are  saved,  and  not  by  the  repetitiona  of  the  priests,"  At 
this  reply  the  archbishop  made  a  sign  to  the  executioners, 
one  of  whom  took  off  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  tliis  pioua 
Christian,  while  the  olhcr  brought  in  a  pan  of  burning 
coals,  upon  whicli  they  set  the  martyr's  feet.*  The  English 
laws  in  truth  forbade  torture  to  be  inllicled  on  any  subject 
of  the  crown,  but  the  clergy  thought  themselves  above  the 
laws,  "Confess  the  efliicacity  of  the  mass,"  cried  the  two 
bishops  to  poor  Brown.  "  If  I  deny  my  Lord  npon  earth," 
he  replied,  "  He  will  deny  me  before  Uia  Father  in  heaven." 
The  flesh  was  burnt  off  the  soles  of  the  feet  even  to  the 
bones,  and  still  John  Brown  remained  unshaken.  The 
bishops  therefore  ordered  hira  to  be  given  over  to  the  secu- 
lar arm  that  he  might  be  burnt  alive. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  festival  of  Penlecost,  in  the 
year  1517,  the  martyr  was  led  back  to  Ashford,  where  he 
arrived  just  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  A  number 
of  idle  persons  were  collected  in  the  street,  and  among  them 
was  Brown's  maid-servant,  who  ran  off  crying  to  the  house, 

and  told  her  mistress:  "I  have  seen  him He  was  bound, 

and  they  were  taking  him  to  prison."-)-  Elizabeth  hastened 
to  her  husband  and  found  hira  sitting  with  his  feet  in  the 
stocks,  his  features  changed  by  suffering,  and  expecting  to 
be  burnt  alive  on  the  morrow.  The  poor  woman  sut  down 
beside  him,  weeping  most  bitteriy ;  while  he,  being  hindered 
by  his  chains,  could  not  so  much  as  bend  towards  her.  "  i. 
cannot  set  my  feet  lo  the  ground,"  said  he,  "  for  bishops  have 
burnt  them  to  the  bones ;  but  they  could  not  burn  my  tongue 

and  prevent  my  confessing  the  Lord 0  Elizabeth! 

continue  to  love  him  for  He  is  good ;  and  bring  up  oui 
children  in  his  fear," 

*  His  bare  feet  tiete  act  upon  hot  bnraiiig  oaal^.  The  LallarilB  ^edit 
Tnwt  Soo.),  p.  US. 

t  A  joung  maiil  of  his  honae  «oic!3g  bj  emw  her  mastar,  she  ran 
Tbe  LaHudB,  p.  SO. 
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Ou  the  following  morning; — it  was  Whitaiinday — the 
Vutul  CliiUou  and  bis  assistants  led  Brown  to  the  place  ol 
execution,  and  Taslened  liim  to  tlie  stake.  Elizabeth  and 
jLIir.P.  with  his  other  children  and  his  Triends,  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving his  last  sigh,  surrounded  the  pile,  uttering  cries  ol 
SD^uish.  The  fagots  were  set  on  fire ;  while  Brown,  calm 
and  collected,  and  full  of  conQdence  in  the  blood  of  the 
Saviour,  clasped  his  hands,  and  repeated  this  hymn,  which 
Foio  has  preserved : — ^ 


OLqf 

,  I  jield  me  to  tb;  grace. 

Grant 

ma  inecey  for  my  traspasB  ; 

Let  no 

ver  the  finnd  my  aoul  chaaa. 

Lord, 

wyi  bow,  and  thou  ehalt  beat 

Lotna 

Ter  my  aoul  eome  ia  hell-heat. 

The  martyr  was  silent:  the  flames  had  consumed  their 
victim.  Then  redoubled  cries  of  anguish  rent  the  air.  His 
wife  and  daughter  seemed  as  if  they  would  lose  their  senses. 
The  bystanders  showed  them  the  tenderest  compassion,  and 
turned  with  a  movement  of  indignation  towards  the  execu- 
tioners. The  brutal  Chilton  perceiving  this,  cried  out; — 
"Come  along;  let  us  toss  tlie  heretic's  children  into  the 
flames,  lest  they  sliould  one  day  spriDg  from  their  father's 
ashes."  "I"  He  rushed  towards  Alice,  and  was  ahont  to  lay 
hold  of  iier,  when  the  maiden  shrank  back  screaming  with 
horror.  To  the  end  of  her  life,  siie  recollected  the  fearful 
moment,  and  to  her  we  are  indebted  for  the  particulars.  The 
fury  of  the  monster  was  checked.  Such  were  the  scenes 
passing  in  England  shortly  before  the  Reformation. 

Tbe  priests  were  not  yet  satisfied,  for  the  scholars  still 
remained  in  England:  if  they  could  not  be  burnt,  they 
should  at  least  be  banished.  They  set  to  work  accordingly 
Standish,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  a  sincere  man,  as  it  would 
■eem,  but  fanatical,  was  inveterate  in  his  hatred  of  Erasmus, 
•ho  had  irritated  him  by  an  idle  sarcasm.  When  speaking 
of  St  Afaph's  it  was  very  common  to  abbreviate  it  into  St 

*  Foxe,  AcL°  and  Muu.  ii,  p.  6  (fulio,  ItitU),  iv.  p.  \S2  (Loud.  1833), 
We  shall  ia  future  veTer  to  the  latter  edkiuo,  as  being  more  accesBible. 

t  Bode  cast  in  bii  obi  Idreu  also,  for  tbey  would  hpiiag  of  Mb  uhea, 
■Hi 
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As^s  ;  and  as  Standish  was  a  theologian  of  no  great  learning 
Erasmus,  in  his  jesting  way,  would  sometimes  call  him 
Episcopus  a  Sancto  Asino,  As  the  bishop  could  not  destroy 
Colet,  the  disciple,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  triumph 
over  the  master. 

Erasmus  knew  Standish's  intentions.  Should  he  com- 
mence in  England  that  struggle  with  the  papacy  which 
Luther  was  about  to  begin  in  Germany?  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  steer  a  middle  course:  he  must  either  fight  or 
leave.  The  Dutchman  was  faithful  to  his  nature — we  may 
even  say,  to  his  vocation :  he  left  the  country. 

Erasmus  was,  in  his  time,  the  head  of  the  great  literary 
community.  By  means  of  his  connexions  and  his  corre- 
spondence, which  extended  over  all  Europe,  he  established 
between  those  countries  where  learning  was  reviving,  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  manuscripts.  The  pioneer  of  an- 
tiquity, an  eminent  critic,  a  witty  satirist,  the  advocate  of 
correct  taste,  and  a  restorer  of  literature,  one  only  glory  was 
wanting:  he  had  not  the  creative  spirit,  the  heroic  soul  of  a 
Luther.  He  calculated  with  no  little  skill,  could  detect  the 
smile  on  the  lips  or  the  knitting  of  the  brows ;  but  he  had 
not  that  self-abandonment,  that  enthusiasm  for  the  truth, 
that  firm  confidence  in  God,  without  which  nothing  great 
can  be  done  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  in  the  church. 
"  Erasmus  had  much,  but  was  little,"  said  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers.* 

In  the  year  1517,  a  crisis  had  arrived  :  the  period  of  the 
revival  was  over,  that  of  the  Reformation  was  beginning. 
The  restoration  of  letters  was  succeeded  by  the  regeneration 
of  religion :  the  days  of  criticism  and  neutrahty  by  those  of 
courage  and  action.  Erasmus  was  then  only  forty-nine 
years  old ;  but  he  had  finished  his  career.  From  being  first, 
he  must  now  be  second :  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  dethroned 
him.  He  looked  around  himself  in  vain :  placed  in  a  new 
country,  he  had  lost  his  road.  A  hero  was  needed  to  in- 
augurate the  great  movement  of  modern  times :  Erasmus 
was  a  mere  man  of  letters. 

When  attacked  by  Standish  in  1516,  the  literary  king 

•  A<1.  Mi.l ;<':•. 
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detennincd  to  quit  tite  court  of  England,  and  take  reliige  ui 
a  printing-office.  But  before  laying  down  his  sceptre  at  tlie 
fitot  of  a  Saxon  monk,  he  Bignalized  the  end  of  liia  reign  by 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  publications.  The  epoch  of  1516-17 
memorable  for  the  theses  of  Lutfier,  was  destined  to  bo 
equally  remariable  by  a  work  which  was  to  imprint  on  tha 
new  times  their  essential  character.  Wliat  distinguishes 
the  Reformation  from  all  anterior  revivals  is  the  union  at 
learning  with  piety,  and  a  faith  more  profound,  more  en- 
lightened, and  baaed  on  the  word  of  God.  Tlie  Christian 
people  was  then  emancipated  from  the  tutelage  of  the  schools 
and  the  popes,  and  its  charter  of  enfranchisement  was  the 
Bible.  The  sixteenth  century  did  more  than  its  predecessors : 
it  went  straight  to  the  fountain  (the  Holy  Scriptures),  cleared 
it  of  weeds  and  brambles,  plumbed  its  depths,  and  caused  its 
abundant  streams  to  pour  fortli  on  all  around.  The  Kefor- 
mation  age  studied  the  Greek  Testament,  which  the  clerical 
age  had  almost  forgotten, — and  this  is  its  greatest  glory. 
Now  the  first  explorer  of  this  dirine  source  was  Erasmus. 
When  attacked  by  the  hierarchy,  the  leader  of  the  sehoola 
withdrew  from  the  splendid  halls  of  Henry  VIII.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  tho  new  era  which  he  had  announced  to  the 
world  was  rudely  interrupted :  he  could  do  nothing  more  by 
his  conversation  for  the  country  of  tlie  Tudors.  But  he 
carried  with  him  those  precious  leaves,  the  fruit  of  his 
labours — a  book  which  would  do  more  than  he  desired.  Ha 
hastened  to  Basle,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  Frobenius's 
printing-office,*  where  he  not  only,  laboured  liimself,  but 
made  others  labour,  England  will  soon  receive  the  seed  of 
the  new  life,  and  the  Reformation  is  about  to  begin. 


BOOK  vmi 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  CHUBCS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Pour  refonning  Powers— Which  reformed  England  t — Papal  Reform  9« 
Episcopal  Reform ! — Royal  Reform  ?— What  is  required  in  a  legitimate 
Reform  ?— The  Share  of  the  Kingly  Power— Share  of  the  Episcopal  Au- 
thority— High  and  Low  Church— Political  Events — The  Greek  and 
Latin  New  Testament— Thoughts  of  Erasmus — Enthusiasm  and  Anger 
— Desire  of  Erasmus — Clamours  of  the  Priests — Their  attack  at  Court- 
Astonishment  of  Erasmus— His  Labours  for  this  Work — Edward  Lee  | 
his  Character — Lee*s  TVoj^^rfy— Conspiracy. 

It  was  within  the  province  of  four  powers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  church :  these  were  the 
papacy,  the  episcopate,  the  monarchy,  and  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  essentially  the  work  ol 
Scripture. 

The  only  true  Reformation  is  that  which  emanates  from 
the  word  of  God.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  by  bearing  witness 
to  the  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God, 
create  in  man  by  the  Holy  Ghost  a  faith  which  justifies  him. 
That  faith,  which  produces  in  him  a  new  life,  unites  him  to 
Christ,  without  his  requiring  a  chain  of  bishops  or  a  Roman 
mediator,  who  would  separate  him  from  the  Saviour  instead 
of  drawing  him  nearer.  This  Reformation  by  the  word  re- 
stores that  spiritual  Christianity  which  the  outward  and 
bierarchical  religion  had  destroyed ;  and  from  the  regenera- 
tion of  individuals  naturally  results  the  regeneration  of  the 
church. 

The  Reformation  of  England,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  that  of  the  continent,  was  effected  by  the  word  of  God, 
This  statement  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  not  the 
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less  true.  Thoae  great  individu.ilitiea  wc  meet  with  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  France — men  like  Luther,  Zwingle, 
and  Calviii — do  not  appear  in  lilngland  ;  IhiI  Holy  Scripture 
IB  widely  circulated.  What  brought  light  into  the  British 
isles  subsequently  to  the  year  1517,  and  on  a  more  extended 
Boale  after  ibe  yenr  1526,  was  the  word — the  invisible  power 
of  the  inviaiblo  God.  The  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
—a  race  called  more  than  any  other  to  circulate  the  oracles 
of  God  throughout  the  world — is  particularly  distinguished 
by  its  biblical  character. 

The  Reformation  of  England  could  not  be  papal.  No  re- 
form can  be  hoped  from  that  which  ought  to  be  not  only 
reformed,  but  abolished ;  and  besides,  no  monarch  dethrones 
himself.  We  may  even  affirm  that  the  popedom  has  always 
felt  a  peculiar  affection  for  its  conquests  in  Britain,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  the  last  it  would  have  renounced, 
serious  voice  had  declared  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century :  "  A  reform  is  neither  in  the  will  nor  in  the  power 
of  the  popes."* 

The  Reformation  of  England  was  not  episcopal, 
hierarcliism  will  never  be  abolished  by  Roman  bishops. 
An  episcopal  assembly  may  perhaps,  as  at  Constance,  de- 
pose three  competing  popes,  but  then  it  will  be  to  save  the 
papacy.  And  if  the  bishops  could  not  abolii^h  the  papacy, 
still  less  could  they  reform  themselves.  The  then  existing 
episcopal  power,  being  at  enmity  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  slave  of  its  own  abuses,  was  incapable  of  renovating  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  it  exerted  all  its  influence  to  pre- 
vent such  a  renovation. 

The  Reformation  in  England  was  not  royal.  Samuel, 
David,  and  Josiah  were  able  to  do  something  for  the  raisiitg 
np  of  the  church,  when  God  again  turned  his  face  towards 
It;  but  a  king  cannot  rob  bis  people  of  tiieir  religion,  and 
still  less  can  he  give  them  one.  It  hns  often  been  repeated 
that  "  the  English  Reformation  derives  its  origin  from 
monarch  ;"  but  the  assertion  is  incorrect.  The  work  of  God, 
here  as  elsewhere,  cannot  be  put  in  comparison  with  the 

*  Jamea  of  Juterbuck,  prior  of  Ihe  CftrtburiaaB :  De  aeptem 
totibm  opusuuliira. 


rt  of  the  king ;  and  IT  the  latter  was  infinitely  surpassed 
'In  importance,  it  was  also  preceded  in  time  by  many  years. 
Tile  monarch  was  still  keeping  up  a  Tigorous  resistance  be- 
hind his  inirenchraente,  when  God  had  already  decided  the 
victory  along  the  whole  line  of  operations. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  a  reform  etTeeted  by  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  the  eatabliahed  authorities,  both  in  church  and 
ttate,  would  have  been  a  revolution?  But  has  God,  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  the  church,  forbidden  all  revolution  in  a 
sinful  world  ?  A  revolution  is  not  a  revolt.  The  fall  of  the 
first  man  was  a  great  revolution  the  restoration  of  man  by 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  counter-revolution.  Tlie  corruption 
occasioned  by  popery  was  allied  to  the  fall:  the  reformation 
accomplished  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  connected  there- 
fore with  the  restoration.  There  will  no  doubt  be  other 
interventions  of  the  Deity,  which  will  be  revolutions  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Reformation.  When  God  creates  a 
:w  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  will  not  that  be  one  of  the 
iWost  glorioHB  of  revolutions?  The  Kerormation  by  the 
word  alone  gives  truth,  alone  gives  unity;  but  more  than 
that,  it  alone  bears  the  marks  of  true  legitimacy  ;  for  the 
church  belongs  not  unto  men,  even  though  they  be  priests, 
God  alone  is  its  lawful  sovereign. 
And  yet  the  human  elements  which  we  have  enumerated 
'ere  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  work  that  was  accomplishing 
England.  Besides  the  word  of  God,  other  principles  were 
operation,  and  although  less  I'adieal  and  less  primitive, 
ley  still  retain  the  sympathy  of  eminent  men  of  that 
ition. 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  intervention  of  the  king's  au- 
^ority  was  necessary  to  a  certain  point.  >^ince  the  supre- 
laey  of  Rome  had  been  established  in  England  by  several 
3  which  had  the  force  of  law,  the  intervention  of  the 
temporal  power  was  necessary  to  break  the  bonds  which  it 
had  previously  sanctioned.  But  it  was  requisite  for  the 
monai'chy,  while  adopting  a  negative  and  political  action, 
i  leave  the  positive,  doctrinal,  and  creative  action  to  the 
rord  of  God. 

J  the  Reformation  in  the  name  of  the  Scripturti 


ini 
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there  was  tlien  in  England  another  m  the  name  of  the  king 
The  word  of  God  hcgan,  the  kingly  power  followed;  ano 
ever  since,  these  two  forces  haye  soinetrmes  gone  together 
against  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifla — aometimea  in 
oppssitioD  to  each  other,  like  those  troops  which  march  side 
by  side  in  the  same  army,  .Lgainst  the  same  enemy,  and 
which  have  occasionally  been  seen,  even  on  the  field  oi 
battle,  to  turn  their  swords  against  each  other. 

Finally,  the  episcopate  which  had  begun  by  opposing  the 
Eefonnation,  was  compelled  to  accept  it  in  despite  of  its 
convictions.  The  majority  of  the  hishops  were  opposed  to 
it;  but  the  better  portion  were  found  to  incline,  some  to  the 
side  of  outward  reform,  of  which  separation  from  the  papacy 
was  the  very  essence,  and  others  to  the  side  of  internal  re- 
form, whose  mainspring  was  union  with  Jesus  Christ, 
Lastly,  the  episcopate  took  up  its  ground  on  its  own  account, 
and  soon  two  great  parties  alone  existed  in  England ;  the 
scriptural  party  and  the  clerical  party. 

These  two  parties  have  survived  even  to  our  days,  and 
their  colours  are  still  distinguishable  in  the  river  of  the 
church,  like  the  muddy  Arve  and  the  limpid  Rhone  after 
their  confluence.  The  royal  supremacy,  from  which  many 
Christians,  preferring  the  paths  of  independence,  have  with- 
drawn since  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  is  recognised  bj 
both  parties  in  the  establishment,  with  some  few  exceptions. 
But  whilst  the  High  Church  is  essentially  hierarchical,  the 
Low  Clnirch  is  essentially  biblical.  In  the  one,  the  Church 
is  above  and  the  Word  below ;  in  the  other,  the  Church  is 
below  and  the  Word  above.  These  two  principles,  evangel- 
ism and  hierarchism,  are  found  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
first  centuries,  but  with  a  signal  difierence.  Hierarchism 
then  almost  entirely  effaced  evangelism ;  in  the  age  of  pro- 
testantism, on  the  contrary,  evangelism  continued  to  exist 
by  the  side  of  hierarchism,  and  it  baa  remained  de  jure,  11 
not  always  ds/atlo,  the  only  legitimate  opinion  of  the  church. 

Thus  there  is  in  England  a  complication  of  influences  and 
contests,  which  render  the  work  more  difficult  to  describe 
but  it  is  on  that  very  account  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  philosopher  and  ihe  Christian. 


POLITICAL  EVENTS.  I  53 

Great  events  had  just  occurred  in  Europe.  Francis  T.  Iiad 
eroBBcd  the  Alps,  gained  a  signiil  victory  at  Marignano,  unc 
^conquered  the  north  of  Italy.  The  alTrighted  Miixiniiliaji 
knew  of  none  who  could  save  him  but  Henry  VIII.  "  I  nill 
idopt  you;  you  shall  be  my  successor  in  the  empire,"  he 
intimated  to  him  in  May  1516.  "  Your  army  shall  invade 
trance;  ami  then  we  will  march  together  to  Rome,  where 
the  sovereign  pontiff  shall  crown  you  king  of  ihe  Komans." 
The  king  of  France,  anxious  to  elTect  a  ii  version,  bad  fomied 
R  league  with  Denmark  and  Scotland,  and  had  made  pre- 
parations for  invading  England  lo  place  on  the  throne  the 
^white  rose," — the  pretender  Pole,  heir  to  the  claims  of  the 
tiouse  of  York.*  Henry  now  showed  bis  prudence;  he  du- 
3ined  Maximilian's  offer,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
we  security  of  his  kingdom.  But  while  he  refuseil  lo  bear 
s  in  France  and  Italy,  a  war  of  quite  another  kind  broke 
put  in  England. 

The  great  work  of  the  I6th  century  was  about  lo  begin. 
A  volume  fresh  from  the  presses  of  Basle  had  just  crossed 

J  channel.  Being  transmitted  to  London,  Oxford,  and 
Pambridge,  this  book,  the  fruit  of  Erasmus's  vigils,  soon 
Ebuiid  its  way  wherever  there  were  friends  of  learning.  It 
iraa  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  published 
far  the  first  time  in  Greek  with  a.  new  Latin  translation — 

1  event  more  important  for  the  world  than  would  have 

len  the  landing  of  the  pretender  in  England,  or  the  appcar- 

ice  of  the  chief  of  the  Tiidors  in  Italy.  This  book,  in  which 
grod  has  deposited  for  man's  salvation  the  seeds  of  life,  waa 
tbout  to  eRect  alone,  without  patrons  and  without  interpre- 
ere,  the  most  astonishing  revolution  in  Britain. 

When  Erasmus  published  this  work,  at  the  dawn,  so  to 
ay,  of  modem  times,  he  did  not  see  all  its  scope.     Had  he 

reaeen  it,  he  would  perhaps  have  recoiled  in  alarm.  He 
law  indeed  that  there  was  a  great  work  to  be  done,  but  he 
Mieved  that  all  good  men  would  unite  to  do  it  with  common 
rCcord.  "  A  spiritual  temple  must  be  raised  in  desolated 
Jhristendom,"  said  he.  "  The  migbly  of  this  world  will 
lontribute  towards  it  their  marble,  their  ivory,  and  their  gold; 

*  A  priTBte  combiaation,  bo.    Stripe's  McmoTials,  i.  part  ii.  {h  IS. 
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I  wlio  am  poor  and  humble  offer  tlic  foundalion  stone, 
he  laid  down  before  the  world  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Thi;n  glancing  disdainfully  at  the  traditions  of  mun 
lie  said:  "  It  is  not  from  human  reservoirs,  fetid  with  atag- 
nant  waters,  that  we  Bhould  draw  the  doctrine  of  salvation; 
bnt  from  tlie  pure  and  abundant  streams  that  i3ow  from  the 
heart  of  God."  And  when  some  of  his  suspicious  friends 
spoke  to  him  of  the  difficuUies  of  the  times,  he  replied 
the  ship  of  the  church  is  to  be  saved  from  being  swallowed 
up  hy  the  tempest,  there  is  only  one  anchor  that  can  save  it: 
it  is  the  heavenly  word,  whiuh,  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  lives,  speaks,  and  works  still  in  the  gospel."  •  Theso 
uohle  sentiments  served  as  an  introduction  to  those  blessed 
pages  which  were  to  reform 'England.  Erasmus,  like  Caia- 
phas,  prophesied  without  being  aware  of  it. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin  had  hardly  ap- 
peared when  it  was  received  by  all  men  of  upright  mind 
with  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  Never  had  any  book  pro- 
duced such  a  sensation.  It  was  in  every  hand  :  men  strng- 
gled  to  procure  it,  read  it  eagerly,  and  would  even  kiss  it.-J- 
The  words  it  contained  enlightened  every  heart.  But 
action  soon  took  place.  Traditional  Catholicism  nttcrcd  a 
cry  from  the  depths  of  its  noisome  pools  (to  use  Erasmus's 
figure).  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  priests  and  bishops, 
not  daring  to  attack  the  educated  and  well-born,  went  among 
the  ignorant  populace,  and  endeavoured  by  their  tales  and 
clamours  to  stir  up  susceptible  women  and  credulous  i 
"  Here  arc  horrible  heresies,"  they  exclaimed,  "  here 
frightful  antichrists  1  If  this  book  be  tolerated  it  will  be  the 
death  of  the  papacy  I" — "  We  must  drive  tliis  man  from  the 
nuiversity,"  said  one.  "  We  must  turn  him  out  of  tlie 
ehurch,"  added  another.  "The  public  places  re-echoed  with 
Iheir  bowlings,"  said  Erasmus.}  The  firebrands  tossed  by 
their  furious  hands  were  raising  fires  iii  every  quarter;  an! 

*  In  ovaiD(nli>'iB  litteria,  eernio  ille  cixleetia.  quonilim  e  oorile  I'MrU 
td  nos  ptofcctiia.    Erosm.  Leaui,  Ep.  p.  IGi'J. 

f  Opus  aviiliesime  nipitiir aioatur,  inaiiibuti  (oritur.     Cntun. 

P.U7. 

{  DblBtrabBJit  syDophonls.    Ibid.  p.  SSS. 
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the  flames  kindled  in  a  few  obscure  convents  threatened  to 
spread  over  the  whole  country. 

This  irritation  was  not  without  a  cause.  The  book,  in- 
deed, contained  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  this  first 
step  seemed  to  augur  another — the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  Erasmus  loudly  called  for  it.* 
"  Perhaps  it  maybe  necessary  to  conceal  the  secrets  of  kings," 
he  remarked,  "  but  we  must  publish  the  mysteries  of  Christ. 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  all  languages,  should 
be  read  not  only  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  but  even  by  Turks 
and  Saracens.  The  husbandman  should  sing  them  as  he 
holds  the  handle  of  his  plough,  the  weaver  repeat  them  as 
he  plies  his  shuttle,  and  the  wearied  traveller,  halting  on  his 
journey,  refresh  him  under  some  shady  tree  by  these  godly 
narratives."  These  words  prefigured  a  golden  age  after  the 
iron  age  of  popery.  A  number  of  Christian  families  in  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  continent  were  soon  to  realize  these  evan- 
gelical forebodings,  and  England  after  three  centuries  was  to 
endeavour  to  carry  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  priests  saw  the  danger,  and  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre, 
instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  Greek  Testament,  attacked 
the  translation  and  the  translator.  "  He  has  corrected  the 
Vulgate,"  they  said,  "  and  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  Saint 
Jerome.  He  sets  aside  a  work  authorized  by  the  consent  oi 
ages  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  audacity!" 
and  then,  turning  over  the  pages,  they  pointed  out  the  most 
odious  passages :  '^  Look  here !  this  book  calls  upon  men  to 
repentj  instead  of  requiring  them,  as  the  Vulgate  does,  to  do 
penance!'*  (Matt.  iv.  17.)  The  priests  thundered  against 
him  from  their  pulpits :f  "This  man  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,"  they  asserted  ;  "  for  he  maintains  that 
there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  monks — that  they  are  logs  rather  than  men!"  These 
simple  remarks  were  received  with  a  general  laugh,  but  the 
priests,  in  no  wise  disconcerted,  cried  out  all  the  louder: 

*  Paraclesis  ad  lectorcm  pium. 

i*  <^uam  stolide  debacchati  sunt  quidam  e  suggestlM  ad  popalam 
m.  £p.  p  1193. 
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"  He's  a  heretic,  an  liereaiarcli,  a  forger  1  he's  a  goose*., 
what  do  I  say?  he's  a  very  antichristl" 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  the  papal  janissaries  to  make 
in  the  plain,  they  must  carry  it  to  the  higher  ground.     Wai 
not  the  king  a  friend  of  Erasmus?     If  he  should  derlare 
himself  a  patron  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Testament,  what 

an  awful  calamity! After  having  agitated  the  cloisters, 

towns,  and  universities,  they  resolved  to  protest  agnitiat  it 
boldly,  even  in  Henry's  presence.  Tliey  thought :  "  If  lie  is 
won,  all  is  won,"  It  happened  one  day  that  a  certain  theo- 
logian (whose  name  is  not  (^ven)  having  to  preach  in  his 
turn  before  the  king,  he  declaimed  violently  against  the 
Greeh  language  and  its  new  interpreters.  Pace,  the  king's 
secretary,  was  present,  and  turning  his  eyes  on  Henry,  ob- 
served him  smiling  good  hnm ou redly. -|-  On  leaving  the 
church,  every  one  began  to  exclaim  against  the  preacher. 
"  Bring  the  priest  to  me,"  said  the  king ;  and  then  taming 
to  More,  he  added :  "  You  shall  defend  the  Greek  cause 
against  him,  and  I  will  listen  to  the  disputation."  Tlie  lite- 
rary tribunal  was  soon  formed,  but  the  sovereign's  order  had 
taken  away  all  the  priest's  courage.  He  came  forward  trem- 
bling, fell  on  hia  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  exclaimed; 
"  I  know  not  what  spirit  impelled  me." — "  A  spirit  of  mad- 
ness," said  the  king,  "  and  not  the  spirit  of  Josns  Chri8t.''t 
He  then  added;  "  Have  you  ever  read  Erasmus?" — "  No, 
Sire." — "  Away  with  you  then,  you  are  a  blockhead." — "  And 
yet,"  said  the  preacher  in  confusion,  "  I  remember  to  hare 
read  something  about  Moria" {Erasmus's  treatise  on  Folly.] 
— "  A  subject,  your  majesty,  that  ought  to  be  very  familiar 
to  him,"  wickedly  interrupted  Pace.  The  ohscurant  conld 
say  nothing  in  Ids  justification.  "  I  am  not  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  Greek,"  he  added  at  last,  "  seeing  that  it  is  de* 
rived  from  the  Hebrew."  §   This  was  greeted  with  a  geneiai 
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langh,  and  the  king  impatiently  ordered  the  monk  to  leave 
the  room,  and  never  appear  before  him  again. 

Erasmus  was  astonished  at  these  discussions.  He  had 
imagined  the  season  to  be  most  favourable.  "  Everything 
looks  peaceful,"  he  had  said  to  himself;  "  now  is  the  time 
to  launch  my  Greek  Testament  into  the  learned  world."* 
As  well  might  the  sun  rise  upon  the  earth,  and  no  one  see 
it !  At  that  very  hour  God  was  raising  up  a  monk  at  Wit- 
temberg  who  would  lift  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and  proclaim 
the  new  day.  "  Wretch  that  I  am  I "  exclaimed  the  timid 
scholar,  beating  his  breast,  "  who  could  have  foreseen  this 
horrible  tempest  I "  f 

Nothing  was  more  important  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion than  the  publication  of  the  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  original  language.  Never  had  Erasmus  worked  so 
carefully.  "  If  I  told  what  sweat  it  cost  me,  no  one  would 
believe  me." }  He  had  collated  many  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  §  and  was  surrounded  by  all  the  commen- 
taries and  translations,  by  the  writings  of  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 
Hie  sum  in  campo  meo  !  he  exclaimed  as  he  sat  in  the  midst 
of  his  books.  He  had  investigated  the  texts  according  to 
the  principles  of  sacred  criticism.  When  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  was  necessary,  he  had  consulted  Capito,  and  more 
particularly  (Ecolampadius.  Nothing  without  Theseus,  said 
he  of  the  latter,  making  use  of  a  Greek  proverb.  He  had 
corrected  the  amphibologies,  obscurities,  hebraisms,  and  bar- 
barisms of  the  Vulgate ;  and  had  caused  a  list  to  be  printed 
of  the  errors  in  that  version. 

"  We  must  restore  the  pure  text  of  the  word  of  God,"  he 
had  said ;  and  when  he  heard  the  maledictions  of  the  priests, 
he  had  exclaimed :  "  I  call  God  to  witness  I  thought  I  was 
doing  a  work  acceptable  to  the  Lord  and  necessary  to  the 
cause  of  Christ."  ||     Nor  in  this  was  he  deceived. 

*  Erant  tempora  tranquilla.    Erasm.  Ep.  p.  911. 

f  Quis  enim  saspicaturus  erat  banc  fatalem  tempestatem  exorituran 
hi  orbe  I    Ibid. 

X  Quantis  mibi  constiterit  sudoribus.    Ibid.  p.  329. 

f  Collatis  multis  Grsccorum  exemplaribus.    Ibid. 

II  Deum  testor  simpliciter  existiniabam  me  rem  facere  Dea  gra^Am  9JL 
rei  ohristi&nsd  neoess&nam.    Ibid.  p.  i^ll. 
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At  the  head  of  his  adversaries  was  Edward  Lee, 
sively  king's  almoner,  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  arch- 
bishop of  York.  Lee,  at  that  lime  hut  little  knowi 
man  of  talent  and  activity,  but  also  viiin  and  luqi 
and  dcterminod  to  make  his  way  at  any  cost.  Even  when  s 
schoolboy,  he  looked  down  on  all  his  companions.*  Ai 
child,  youth,  man,  and  in  mature  years,  he  was  always  the 
same,  Erasmus  tells  us;-]-  that  is  to  say,  vain,  envious,  jeal- 
ous, boasting,  passionate,  and  revengeful.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  when  Erasmus  describes  the  character 
of  his  opponents,  he  is  far  from  being  an  impartial  judge. 
In  the  bosom  of  Roman-catholiciam,  there  have  always  ex- 
isted well-meaning,  though  ill-infornied  men,  who,  not  know- 
ing the  interior  power  of  the  word  of  God,  have  thought  that 
if  its  authority  were  substituted  for  that  of  the  Romish 
church,  the  only  foundation  of  truth  and  of  Christian  society 
would  be  shaken.  Yet  while  we  judge  Lee  less  severely 
than  Erasmus  does,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  his  faults. 
His  memory  was  richly  furnished,  but  his  heart  was  a 
stranger  to  divine  truth :  he  was  a  schoolman  and  not  a 
believer.  He  wanted  the  people  to  obey  the  church  and  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  Scriptiires.  He  was  the  Doctor 
Eck  of  England,  but  with  more  of  outward  appearance  and 
morality  than  Luther's  adversary.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means 
a  rigid  moralist.  On  one  occasion,  when  preaching  at  the 
palace,  he  introduced  ballads  into  his  sermon,  one  of  which 
began  thus : — 

"  Pass  time  witli  good  oompuDj." 


"  I  Ittva  unloved." 

We  are  indebted  to  Secretary  Pace  for  this  characteriatio 
trait.): 

During  the  sojonrn  of  Erasmus  in  England,  Lee,  obserr- 
Ing  his  influence,  had  sought  his  friendship,  and  Eiasmiu, 
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With  his  usual  courtesy,  had  solicited  his  advice  upon  his 
work.  But  Lee,  jealous  of  his  great  reputation,  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  injure  it,  which  he  seized  upon  as  soon 
as  it  occurred.  The  New  Testament  had  not  been  long  pub- 
lished, when  Lee  turaed  round  abruptly,  and  from  being 
Erasmus's  friend  became  his  implacable  adversary.  *  "  li 
we  do  not  stop  this  leak,"  -said  he  when  he  heard  of  the  New 
Testament,  "  it  will  sink  the  ship."  Nothing  terrifies  the 
defenders  of  human  traditions  so  much  as  the  word  of  God. 

Lee  immediately  leagued  himself  with  all  those  in  Eng- 
land who  abhorred  the  study  of  Scripture,  says  Erasmus, 
Although  exceedingly  conceited,  he  showed  himself  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  designs.  He  in- 
vited Englishmen  to  his  house,  welcomed  strangers,  and 
gained  many  recruits  by  the  excellence  of  his  dinners.-J- 
While  seated  at  table  among  his  guests,  he  hinted  perfidious 
charges  against  Erasmus,  and  his  company  left  him  "  loaded 
with  lies."  J — "  In  this  New  Testament,"  said  he,  "  there 
are  three  hundred  dangerous,  frightful  passages...... three 

hundred  did  I  say? there  are  more  than  a  thousand  1" 

Not  satisfied  with  using  his  tongue,  Lee  wrote  scores  of  let- 
ters, and  employed  several  secretaries.  Was  there  any  con- 
vent in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  he  "  forwarded  to  it  instantly 
wine,  choice  viands,  and  other  presents."  To  each  one  he 
assigned  his  part,  and  over  all  England  they  were  rehearsing 
what  Erasmus  calls  Leeh  tragedy,  §  In  this  manner  they 
were  preparing  the  catastrophe ;  a  prison  for  Erasmus,  the 
fire  for  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

When  all  was  arranged,  Lee  issued  his  manifesto.  Al- 
though a  poor  Greek  scholar, ||  he  drew  up  some  Annotation 
on  Erasmus's  book,  which  the  latter  called  "  mere  abuse  and 
blasphemy ;"  but  which  the  members  of  the  league  regarded 
as  oracles.  They  passed  them  secretly  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  these  obscure  sheets,  by  many  indirect  channels,  found 

*  Subito  factns  est  inimicus.    Erasm.  Ep.  p.  746. 
+  Excipiebat  advenas,  prsesertim  Anglos,  eos  conviyiis  faciebat  saos, 
Ibid.  p.  693. 
X  Abeuiites  omni  mendaciorum  genere  dimittebat  onustos.    Ibid* 
§  Douec  Leus  ordiretur  suam  trafjcediam.    Ibid,  p.  913. 
•I  Simon.  Hist.  crit.  du  N  Test.  p.  246. 
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Llieir  way  into  every  part  of  Engliuid,  and  met  witli  numer^  i 
ous  readers.*  There  whb  to  be  no  publJcatioii — such  w 
the  watchword  ;  Lee  was  too  much  afraid.  "  Wliy  did  yon 
not  publish  your  work?"  asked  Eraemus,  with  cutliDg  irony. 
"  Who  knows  whether  the  holy  father,  aiijiointing  you  the 
Aristarchus  of  letters,  might  not  have  sent  you  a  !)ireh  to 
keep  the  whole  world  in  order  l"-}- 

The  Annotations  having  triumphed  in  the  convents,  the 
conspirw.y  took  a  new  flight.    In  every  place  of  pnhlic  resort, 
at  fairs  and  markets,  at  the  dinner-table  and  iii  the  council- 
chamber,  in  shops,  and  taverns,  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  in 
churches  and  in  the  universities,  in  cottajjeB  and  in  palaces,    , 
the  league  blattered  against  Erasmus  and  the  Greek  Testa-    ■ 
ment4      Carmelites,    Dominicans,    and    Sophists,   invoked 
heaven  and  conjured  hell.    What  need  was  there  of  Scrip- 
ture ?   Had  they  not  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  clergy  ? 
No  hostile  landing  in  England  could,  in  their  eyes,  be  more 
fata]  tlian  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  whole  nation  must 
rise  to  repel  this  impudent  invasion.     There  Is,  perhaps,  no    ' 
country  in  Europe,  where  the  Reformation  was  received  by 
BO  unejipected  a  storm. 


CHAPTEK  11. 

Effn^  of  the  New  TegtamcDt  in  tba  Univeraities — ConversatiDBi — A 
CBntbrid^D  FbUdw— Bilne;  buya  the  Kew  Teetametit— The  First  Pu- 
Mge— His  Con vursiou— Protestantism,  the  Fruit  of  the  Gospel— Thj 
Vale  of  the  Severn- William  Tyndalo-Evangcliiatiun  at  Oiford- 
Biluej  teaches  at  Cambridge— Fr^th — Is  CnuvemioD  passible  I — Tru 
L'oaBaeratioli~The  RtdoimatLou  bait  begun. 

While  this  rude  blast  was  rushing  over  England,  and  roar- 
ing in  the  long  galleries  of  its  convents,  the  still  small  voice 
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of  the  Word  was  making  its  way  into  the  peaceful  homes  oi 
praying  men  and  the  ancient  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
In  private  chambers,  in  the  lecture-rooms  and  refectories, 
£>tudents,  and  even  masters  of  arts,  were  to  be  seen  reading 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Testament.  Animated  groups  were 
discussing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  When  Christ 
came  on  earth  (said  some)  He  gave  the  Word,  and  when  He 
ascended  up  into  heaven  He  gave  the  Holy  Spirit.  These 
are  the  two  forces  which  created  the  church — and  these  are 
the  forces  that  must  regenerate  it. — No  (replied  the  partisans 
of  Rome),  it  was  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  at  first,  and  it 
is  the  teaching  of  the  priests  now. — ^The  apostles  (rejoined 
the  friends  of  the  Testament  of  Erasmus) — yes,  it  is  true — 
the  apostles  were  during  their  ministry  a  living  scripture; 
but  their  oral  teaching  would  infallibly  have  been  altered  by 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth.  God  willed,  therefore,  that 
these  precious  lessons  should  be  preserved  to  us  in  their 
writings,  and  thus  become  the  ever  undefiled  source  of  truth 
and  salvation.  To  set  the  Scriptures  in  the  foremost  place, 
as  your  pretended  reformers  are  doing,  replied  the  schoolmen 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  to  propagate  heresy  I  And 
what  are  the  reformers  doing  (asked  their  apologists)  except 
what  Christ  did  before  them  ?  The  sayings  of  the  prophets 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  only  as  Scripture,  and  it  was 
to  this  written  Word  that  our  Lord  appealed  when  he  founded 
his  kingdom.*  And  now  in  like  manner  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles  exists  only  as  Scripture,  and  it  is  to  this  written 
word  that  we  appeal  in  order  to  re-establish  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  in  its  primitive  condition.  The  night  is  far  spent, 
the  day  is  at  hand  ;  all  is  in  motion — in  the  lofty  halls  of  our 
colleges,  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  noble,  and  in  the 
lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor.  If  we  want  to  scatter  the  dark- 
ness, must  we  light  the  shrivelled  wick  of  some  old  lamp  ? 
Ought  we  not  rather  to  open  the  doors  and  shutters,  and 

la  conciliabnlis,  in  pharmacopoliis,  in  curribus^intonstrinis,  in  fomicibiia 

Erasm.  Ep.  p.  746. 

•  Matth.  xxli.  29  ;  xxvi.  24,  54  ;  Mark,  xiv.  4S  ;  Luke,  xviii.  31 ;  xxiv. 
87,44, 45  ;  John  v.  39, 46  ;  x.  35  ;  xvii.  12,  &o 
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admit  freely  mto  the  liuu&e  the  grcnt  light  whicli  OoA  hatM 
placed  in  the  beavciia  ? 

ITiere  was  in  Trinity  Hall,  Cnniljriiige,  a  younR  doctor,  ] 
much  given  to  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  of  serious  turn  fA  J 
mmd  and  bashful  disposition,  and  whose  tender  conscience  1 
Htrove,  although  ineflectuaily,  to  fulfil  the  eommundraenta  o 
Gtjd.  Anxious  about  Ids  salvation,  Thomas  Bilney  applied  I 
to  the  priests,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  physicians  of  the  J 
soul.  Eneeling  before  his  confessor,  with  humble  look  and  j 
pale  face,  he  told  him  all  his  sins,  and  even  those  of  which  ] 
he  doubted*  Tlie  priest  prescribed  at  one  time  fasting,  at  | 
another  prolonged  vigils,  and  then  masses  and  indulgenuea  I 
which  cost  him  dearly.f  The  poor  doctor  went  through  aQ  J 
these  practices  with  great  devotion,  but  found  no  consolatioD  I 
in  them.  Being  weak  and  slender,  his  body  wasted  away  ] 
by  degrees,;^  his  understanding  grew  weaker,  his  imagine-  I 
tion  faded,  and  his  purse  became  empty,  "  Alas  I"  said  tut  i 
with  anguish,  "  my  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first"  From  I 
time  to  time  an  Idea  crossed  his  mind  :  "  May  not  the  priesla  1 
be  seeking  their  own  interest,  and  not  the  salvation  of  my  J 
soul  ?"§  But  immediately  rejecting  the  rash  doubt,  he  fell  I 
back  under  the  iron  hand  of  the  clergy. 

One  day  Hilney  heard  his  frieuds  talking  about  a  newj 
hook :  it  was  the  Greek  Testament  printed  with  a  translation^ 
which  was  higlily  praised  for  its  elegant  latlniiy.||  Attracta 
oy  the  beauty  of  the  style  ratlier  than  by  the  divinity  of  thsfl 
aabjecI.Tf  he  stretched  out  his  hand;  but  just  as  he  i 
going  to  take  the  volume,  fear  came  upon  him  and  he  withnfl 
drew  it  hastily.  lu  fact  the  confessors  strictly  prohibited^ 
Greek  and  Hebrew  books,  "the  sources  of  all  heresies;"  anJT 
Erasmus's  Testament  was  particularly  forbidden.     Yet  BiU  I 

*  In  ignsroa  medicos,  indoctos  confesaionnm  aaditores.    Th.  KlnMOl  J 
Tonatsllo  Kpiatopo  ;  Foxe,  iv.  p.  633. 

t  Indie  eb^Ti  t  enim  mihi  j^unia,  rigilia,8,  indnlGentiarum  et  n 
onptlones.    Ibid. 

X  Utparum  miMviriam  (aliaquinatunLiinbeflilli)ri?liquunifiierit.  UWl 

I  Sni  potius  iiiiEorebant  [jiiam  saltilein  unluiii.'  meai  lunpiBnta 

H  Cum  nb  CO  lutiniuB  leddituni  aocepi.    Ibid. 

%  lAtiaita,te  potiua  4uam  vrbo  Dui,  olleotus.    Ibid. 
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aey  regretted  so  great  a  sacrifice ;  was  it  not  the  Testamonl 
of  Jestia  Christ  ?  Might  not  GmJ  liave  placed  iln^rein  Komo 
word  which  perhaps  might  heal  his  soul  ?     lie  stcjiped  lor^ 

(vard,  and  then  again  shrank  baek At  liist  he  tuak  cour- 

Urged,  said  he,  by  the  hand  of  God,  he  walked  out  ol 
)  college,  slipped  into  the  house  where  the  volume  wai 
aold  in  secret,  bouglst  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  theu 
hastened  back  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room.  * 

He  opened  it — his  eyes  caught  these  words:  This  is  a 
fait/iful  saving,  and  icorthy  of  all  acceptation,  tliat  Chriet 
I  into  the  world  to  save  simiers  ;  oj  ichom  I  am 
AieJ".-^  He  laid  down  the  book,  and  meditated  on  the  as~ 
tonishing  declaration.  "  What  1  St  Paul  the  chief  of  sinners, 
ind  yet  St  Paul  is  sure  of  being  saved  1"  He  read  tlie  verso 
tgain  and  again.  "  0  assertion  of  St  Paul,  how  sweet  art 
Kiu  to  my  soul!"  he  exelaimed.^  Tiiis  declaration  con- 
'  tinuaJly  haunted  him,  and  in  this  manner  God  instructed 
Lim  in  the  secret  of  his  heart.§  He  could  not  tell  what  had 
happened  to  him  ;  ||  it  seemed  us  if  a  refreshing  wind  were 
blowing  over  his  soul,  or  as  if  a  rich  treasure  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands.  The  Iloly  Spirit  took  what  was  Christ's,  and 
announced  it  to  him.  "1  also  am  like  Paul,"  exclaimed  ho  with 

emotion,  "  and  more  than  Paul,  the  greatest  of  sinners  I 

But  Christ  saves  sinners.    At  last  I  have  heard  of  Jeaus."^| 

His  doubts  were  ended — he  was  saved.    Then  took  place 

in  him  a  wonderful  transformation.     An  unknown  joy  pcr- 

^^  Tttded  him ;  **  his  conscience,  until  then  sore  with  the  wounds 

^■^  sin,  was  healed  j-t"}-  instead  of  despair  he  felt  an  inward 

^Kipeace  passing  all  understanding.^  "Jesus  Christ,"  exclaimed 

^K^e:  "yes,  Jesus  Christ  saves  I" Such  is  the  character  of 

^Kflie  Reformation  :  it  is  Jesus  Christ  who  saves,  and  not  the 

^P       <  Emelum  proTidontii  ieiae  (iiibio)  divitii.     Foie,  iv.  p.  G33. 
^        tlTim.i.  IS. 

X  O  mifai  BaaTiBGinmni  Pauli  Beiileiitiani  1    FoKe,  iv.  p.  633. 

J  H>c  DDS  leiiteiitia,  Deu  iiitue  in  ourde  uieo  duceute.    Ibid. 

I  Quod  tunc  fieri  ixuumlani.    Ibid. 

%  TindemdeJosDaudictiuoi.    Ibid. 

■*  Sae  eihilSiravit  pei:tns  ms 

"H*  Peooaloram  uoueciEutifk  saucium  du  pens  dasperabundum.    Ibid 

~  ••     •  ■     iH  tramjuillitatoui  sentira.    Ibid. 
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church.  "I  see  it  all,"  said  Bilney;  "my  yigWs,  my  fueU,- 
my  pilgrimhiges,  my  purchase  of  masses  ami  indulge^uefl 
were  destroying  instead  of  saving  me.*  All  these  efforts 
were,  as  St  Augustine  says,  a  hasty  running  out  of  the  right 
way."f 

Bilney  never  grew  lired  of  reading  his  New  Testament. 
He  no  longer  lent  an  attentira  ear  to  the  teaching  of  Iho 
Bohoolmen ;  he  heard  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  Peter  in  th* 
temple,  Paul  on  Mars'  hill,  and  felt  within  himself  that 
Christ  possesses  the  words  of  eternal  life.  A  witness  to' 
Jesus  Christ  had  just  been  born  hy  the  same  power  which 
had  transformed  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Timothy.  The  Reforma- 
tion of  England  was  beginning.  Bilney  was  united  to  the 
Son  of  God,  not  by  a  remote  succession,  but  by  an  immediate 
generation.  Leaving  to  the  disciples  of  the  pope  the  en- 
tangled chain  of  their  imaginary  succession,  whose  links  it 
is  impossible  to  disengage,  he  attached  himself  closely  to 
Christ.  The  word  of  the  6rst  century  gave  hirlh  to  the  six- 
teenth. Protestantism  does  not  descend  from  the  gospel  in' 
the  fiftieth  generation  Uke  the  Romish  church  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  or  in  the  sixtieth  like  some  modern  doctors  :  it  il 
the  direct  legitimate  son — the  son  of  the  master. 

God's  action  was  not  limited  to  one  spot.  Ttie  first  ray» 
of  the  sun  from  on  high  gilded  with  their  fires  at  once  thfr 
gothic  colleges  of  Oxford  and  ihe  antique  schools  of  CanH 
bridge. 

Along  the  hanks  of  the  Severn  extends  a  pictnreaquft 
country,  bounded  by  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  sprinkled  with 
villages,  steeples,  and  ancient  castles.  In  the  sixteenth  eeit- 
tury  it  was  particularly  admired  by  priests  and  friars,  and  a 
femihar  oath  among  them  was:  "  As  sure  as  God's  is 
Glo'sterl"  The  papal  birds  of  prey  had  swooped  upon  it.. 
For  fifty  years,  from  1484  to  1534,  four  Italian  bishops,; 
placed  in  succession  over  the  diocese,  had  surrendered  it  to 
ifae  pope,  to  the  monks,  and  to  immorality.  Thieves  in  pan 
ticular  were  the  objects  of  the  tendercat  favours  of  the  his 
arcby.  Ji-hn  dc  Giglis,  collector  of  the  apostolical  chambe* 
Di'li'ii  omnca  atcos  conatiio,  etc.  Foxe,  iv.  p.  633. 
t  Quod  >it  AiigiiBliniiB,  cclerem  outsueq  fttrt,  Tiim.    lUd. 
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bftd  received  from  the  Bovereign  pontiff  authority  to  pardon 
murder  and  theft,  on  condition  that  tliit  criminal  shared  hla 
profits  witli  the  pontifical  commissioners* 

In  this  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Stiuchconib  Uill,  to  the  south- 
west of  Gloucester,  there  dwelt,  during  the  latter  lialf  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  family  which  had  taken  refuge  there 
during  the  wars  of  the  Rose-s,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Hutchins.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  Lancasterian 
party  having  the  upper  hand,  they  resumed  their  name  of 
Tyndale,  which  had  been  borne  of  yore  by  many  noble 
barons.f  In  14S4,  about  a  year  after  tbe  birth  of  Luther, 
and  about  the  time  that  Zwingle  first  saw  light  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tockenburg,  these  partisans  of  the  red  rose  were 
blessed  with  a  son,  vihom  they  called  William.  His  youth 
was  passed  in  the  fields  surroimding  his  native  village  of 
North  Nibley,  beneath  the  shadows  of  Berkeley  Castle,  or 
beside  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Severn,  and  in  the  midst  of 
friars  and  pontiQcal  collectors.  He  was  sent  very  early  to 
OsfordiJ  where  he  learnt  grammar  and  philosophy  in  the 
school  of  St  Maiy  Magdalene,  adjoining  the  college  of  that 
name.  He  made  rapid  progress,  particularly  in  languages, 
under  the  first  classical  scholars  in  England— Grocyu,  W. 
Latimer,  and  Linacre,  and  took  his  degrees.^  A  more  ex- 
cellent master  than  these  doctors — the  tloly  Spirit  speaking 
in  Scripture — was  soon  to  teach  him  a  science  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  impart. 

Oitford,  where  Erasmus  had  so  many  friends,  was  the  city 
in  which  his  New  Testament  met  with  the  warmest  welcome. 
The  young  Gloucestershire  student,  inwardly  impelled  to- 
wards the  study  of  sacred  literature,  read  the  celebrated  book 
which  was  then  attracting  the  attention  of  Christendom, 
At  first  he  regiirdcd  it  only  as  a  work  of  learning,  or  at  most 
manual  of  piety,  whose  beauties  were  calculated  to  ex- 
cite religious  feelings;  but  erelong  he  found  it  to  be  some- 
thing more.    The  more  he  read  it,  the  more  was  be  strucb 

'Aauols  of  the  English  Hible,  i.  p.  1^ 

+  BiRlaDd's  Glu'ater,  p.  2!I3.     Annala  of  the  Eiiglish  Bible,  L  p.  19. 

i  Pram  a  child.    Foxe,  Acta  nod  Mod.  y.  p.  llf. 

i  PcMswiiuK  in  dsgreeB  of  the  schoolg.    Ibid. 


by  tlie  truth  and  energy  of  the  word.  This  Strang  boofc 
Bpoke  to  him  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  regeneration,  with  a 
simplicity  and  authority  which  completely  subdued  him. 
William  had  found  a  master  whom  lie  had  not  Bought  at 
Oxford — this  was  God  himself.  The  pagea  he  held  in  his 
hand  were  the  divine  revebtion  so  long  mislaid.  Possessing 
a  noble  soul,  a  bold  spirit,  and  indefatigable  activity,  he  did 
not  keep  this  treasure  to  himself.  He  uttered  that  cry,  more 
suited  to  a  Christian  than  to  Archimedes :  lij^nxa,  /  iave 
found  it.  It  was  not  long  before  several  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  university,  attracted  hy  the  purity  of  his  life 
and  the  charms  of  his  conversation,*  gathered  round  him, 
and  read  with  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  gospels  of  Erasmus. |- 
"  A  certain  well-informed  young  man,"  wrote  Erasmus  iu  a 
letter  wherein  he  spealcs  of  the  publication  of  his  New  Tes- 
tament, "  began  to  lecture  with  success  on  Greek  hterature 
Bt  Oxford."^    He  was  probably  speaking  of  Tyndale. 

The  monks  took  the  alarm,  "  A  hurbarian,"  continaea 
Erasmus,  "  entered  the  pulpit  and  violently  abused  the  Greek 
language." — "  These  folk,"  said  Tyndale,  "  wished  to  ex- 
tinguish the  light  which  exposed  their  trickery,  and  they 
have  been  laying  their  plans  these  dozen  years."§  This 
observation  was  made  in  1531,  and  refers  therefore  to  the 
proceedings  of  1517.  Germany  and  England  were  beginning 
tlie  struggle  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  Oxford  perhaps 
before  Witiemberg.  Tyndale,  bearing  in  mind  the  injuno 
tion :  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  one  ci  y,  flee  ye  into 
another,"  left  Oxford  and  proceeded  to  Cambridge.  It  must 
needs  be  that  souls  whom  God  has  brought  to  his  knowledge 
should  meet  and  enhghten  one  another :  live  coals,  when 
separated,  go  out ;  when  gathered  together,  they  brighten 
np,  so  as  even  to  purify  silver  and  gold.    The  Romish  hieiw 

*  His  BmnnerH  and  coDTersatiun  being  correspondent  to  the  SoriptnrM. 
Foxe,  Acts  and  Mod.  t.  p.  115. 

t  Read  privily  to  oertaiii  itudonta  and  tbllowB,  instrucliEg  them  In  the 
Snowlodgo  a,iid  truth  of  the  Scriptum.     Ibid. 

X  Ononian  cum  juvciiis  qdidam  nun  vu1j>uHtt;r  doctus.  Eraim.  Ep.  pt 
S4U. 
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^B^hy,  not  knowini;  what  they  did,  were  collecting  the  gcat- 
^■^red  brands  of  the  ReformAtion. 

^K  Rilney  was  not  inactive  at  Camlirirfge.     Not  long  had  the 

^K*  cnbliine  lesson  ol'  Jcaus  Christ"  filled  him  with  joy,  before 

^■JK  ffltl  on  his  knees  and  exdaimed :  "  0  Thou  who  art  the 

V'bath,  give  me  strength  that  I  may  teach  it :  and  convert 

the  ungodly  by  means  of  one  who  has  been  ungodly  himself."* 

After  this  prayer  his  eyes  gleamed  with  new  fire;  he  liad 

assembled  his  friends,  and  opening  Erasmus's  Testament, 

had  placed  his  finger  on  tlie  words  that  had  reached  his  soul, 

and  these  words  had  touched  many.     The  arrival  of  Tyndale 

gnve  him  fresh  courage,  and  the  light  burnt  brighter  in 

Cambridge. 

John  Frylh,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper of  Sevenoaks  iu  Kent,  was  distinguished  among  tho 
tndents  of  King's  College  by  the  promptitude  of  his  under- 
lUanding  and  the  integrity  of  his  life.     He  was  as  dce|]ly 
d  in  the  mathematics  as  Tyndale  in  the  classics  and  Bilney 
n  canon  law.     Although  of  an  exact  turn  of  mind,  yet  his 
'  boh!  was  elevated,  and  he  recognised  in  Holy  Scripture  a 
learning  of  a  new  kind.     "  These  things  arc  not  demonstrated 
like  a  proposition  of  Euclid,"  he  said ;  "  mere  study  is  suf- 
ficient  to  impress  the  theories  of  mathematics  on  our  minds ; 
t  this  science  of  God  meets  with  a  resistance  in  man  that 
Eessitates  the  intervention  of  n  divine  power.    Christianity 
1  a  regeneration,"    The  heavenly  seed  soon  grew  up  in 
f  Fryth's  heart-f 

These  three  young  scholars  set  to  work  with  enthusiasm. 

FThey  declared  that  neither  priestly  absolution  nor  any  other 

religious  rite  could  give  remission  of  sirs ;  that  the  assurance 

of  pardon  is  obtained  by  faith  alone ;  and  that  faith  purifies 

the  heart.     Then  they  addressed  to  all  men  that  saying  ol 

» Christ's  at  which  the  monks  were  so  offended :    Bepeni  aud 
be  converted  '. 
Ideas  so  new  produced  j  great  clamour.     A  famous  orator 

*  Ut  Impii  ad  i|>suni  per  mi>  olim  impium  coaierterentur.      FoxB, 
AdB.iv.  p.  ea3. 

f  Tliroiigh  Tjndalo's  instrQctiona  he  Grat  TeaeiTsd  into  his  h«ut  the 
leed  tf  the  Goip«l.    Ibid.  t.  p.  4. 
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andertood  one  day  at  Cambridge  to  show  that  it  was  ti 
to  preach  conversmn  to  the  sinner.  "  Thou  wlio,  for  sixty 
yeara  past,"  said  be,  "  bast  wallowed  in  thy  hiflta,  like  a  sow 
ia  bormire,*  dost  thou  think  that  thou  canst  in  one  year 
take  aa  many  steps  towards  heaven,  and  that  in  thine  t 
us  thou  haat  done  towards  bell?"  Bilney  left  the  church 
with  indignation.  "  Is  that  preaching  repentance  in  the 
name  of  Jeans?"  be  asked.  "  Does  not  this  priest  tell  us: 
Christ  will  not  save  tbee.f  Alas!  for  bo  many  years  that 
this  deadly  doctrine  baa  been  lauglit  in  Christendom,  not 
one  man  has  dared  open  hia  mouth  against  it  I"  Many  of 
the  Cambridge  fellows  were  acandalizedatBilney's language: 
was  not  the  preacher  whose  teaching  be  condemned  duly 
ordained  by  tfie  bishop  ?  He  replied :  "  What  would  be  the 
ose  of  heing  a  hundred  times  consecrated,  were  it  even  by  a 
thousand  papal  bulls,  if  the  inward  calling  is  wanting?^  To 
no  purpose  hath  the  biahop  breathed  on  our  heada  if  we  have 
never  felt  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  heartai 
ThuB,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  England, 
rejecting  tho  Romish  superstitions,  discerned  with  extreme 
nicety  what  conatitutes  the  esEeiice  of  consecration  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord. 

After  pronouncing  these  noble  words,  Bilney,  who  longed 
for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  abut  himself  up  in  his 
room,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  called  upon  God  to  come  to  the 
aasistanee  of  his  church.  Then  rising  up,  he  exclaimed,  aa 
if  animated  by  a  prophetic  spirit:  "A  new  time  is  beginning. 
The  Christian  asaembly  ia  about  to  be  renewed. j. ...Si 
one  is  coming  unto  ua,  I  see  him,  I  liear  him — it  is  Jesoa 

ChriBt.§ He  is  the  king,  and  it  is  he  who  will  call  flie 

true  mitusters  commiBsioned  to  evangelize  his  people," 

Tyndalc,  full  of  the  same  hopes  aa  Eihiey,  left  Cambridge 

in  the  courae  of  tiie  year  1519. 

TliuB  the  Eiiglish  Reformation  began  independently  ot 

■ErentiB  abcaetiii  hia  own  dung.    BilnEBOB  TuuelsJIo  Episiiopo ;  Foie, 
Aots,  IT.  p.  C40. 

+  Hb  will  lint  be  thj  JeaiiB  or  Sn 

J  Without  thi»  inward  ualiinK  U  helpEtli  uolhin);  before  God  to  Iw  • 
bondcad  times  elact  nnil  eonaeoiatod.    Ibid.  p.  638. 

i  If  it  be  ChiiEl,  bim  that  comelb  uato  bs.    Ibid.  p.  617. 
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those  of  Luther  and  Zwmgle — deriving  ils  origin  from  God 
Mone.  In  every  province  of  Christendom  thurc  was  a  simul- 
taneous action  of  the  divine  word.  The  principle  of  ttie 
Reformation  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  waa  tlie 
Greek  New  Testament,  published  by  Erasmus,  England,  in 
course  of  time,  learnt  to  be  proud  of  this  origin  of  its  Itefor- 
(nation. 
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AUrtn  of  the  Clorg;— The  Two  Daja — Thomaa  Man's  Preaoliine — True 
real  FreBBDca  — Per^ecutioiiB  nt  Coientry — Staailish  pieachi^a  at  St 
pBul's— His  Petition  to  tbe  King  and  Queen — His  Arj^iiments  and 
DefeK  — Wulaey's  Ambition— First  0 verln res  —  Henry  and  Francis 
Candidalna  for  thfl  Empire— Conferenoe  between  Fraiieis  I.  and  Si( 
T.  Boleyn-The  Tian  promLaed  to  Wolacy-The  Cardinal's  Intrisjea 
with  cWlea  and  Francis. 

This  revival  caused  great  alarm  throughout  the  Ro  6an 
hierarchy.  Content  with  the  baptism  they  administered, 
they  feared  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  perfected  by  laith 
in  the  word  of  God.  Some  of  the  clergy,  who  were  full  oJ 
zeal,  but  of  zeal  without  knowledge,  prepared  for  the  struggle, 
and  the  cries  raised  by  the  prelates  were  repeated  by  all  the 
inferior  orders. 

The  first  blows  did  not  fall  on  the  members  of  the  uni-cr- 
Mtiea,  but  on  those  humble  Christians,  the  relics  of  Wiok- 
liffe's  ministry,  to  whom  the  reform  movement  among  tlie 
learned  had  imparted  a  new  life.  The  awakening  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  that  of  tlie 
eUteentb,  and  tlie  last  gleams  of  the  closing  day  were 
almost  lost  in  tlie  first  rays  of  that  which  was  commencing. 
The  young  doctors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  alarmed  hierarchy,  and  attracted  their  eyei 
to  the  humble  Lollards,  who  here  and  there  slill  recalled  ttifl 
daya  ofWickliffe. 

An  artisan  named  Thomas  Man,  sometimes  called  Doctoi 
from  his  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  had  been  im- 
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prisoned  for  his  faith  in  the  priory  of  Frideswide  at  OxfoHj 
(15H  A.  D.)  Tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  a  recanta- 
tion which  had  been  extorted  from  bim,  he  had  escaped  from 
this  monastery  and  fled  into  the  eastern  parts  of  England, 
where  he  had  preached  the  Word,  snpplying  his  daily  wants 
by  the  labour  of  hia  hands*  This  "champion  of  Giid" 
afterwards  drew  near  the  capital,  and  assisted  by  his  wife, 
the  new  Priscilla  of  this  new  Aquila,  he  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  to  the  crowd  collected  around  him  in  some 
"  upper  chamber"  of  London,  or  in  some  lonely  meadow  wa- 
tered by  the  Thames,  or  under  the  aged  oaks  of  Windsor 
Forest.  He  thought  with  Chrysostom  of  old,  that  "  all 
priests  are  not  saints,  but  all  sahits  are  priests."f  "  He  that 
reeeiveth  the  word  of  God,"  said  he,  "  receiveth  God  hims^ 
that  is  the  true  real  presence.  The  vendors  of  masses  axt 
not  the  high-priests  of  this  mystery ;{:  but  the  men  whoita 
God  hath  anointed  with  Ms  Spirit  to  he  kings  and  prieata.^ 
From  Bis  to  seven  hundred  persons  were  converted  by  his 
preach!  ng.§ 

The  monks,  who  dared  not  as  yet  attack  the  universities, 
resolved  to  fall  upon  those  preachers  wjjo  made  their  temple 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  in  some  remote  corner  of  the 
city.  Man  was  seized,  condemned,  and  burnt  alive  on  the 
29th  March  1519. 

And  this  was  not  alL  There  lived  at  Coventry  a  littk 
band  of  serious  Christians — four  shoemakers,  a.  glover,  a 
hosier,  and  a  widow  named  Smith— who  gave  their  eUI- 
dren  a  pious  education.  The  Franciscans  were  annoyed  thai 
laymen,  and  even  a  woman,  should  dare  meddle  with  reli- 
gious instruction.  On  Ash  Wednesday  (1519),  Simon  Mor* 
ton,  the  bishop's  sumner,  apprehended  them  all,  men,  wouien, 
and  children.  On  the  following  Friday,  the  parcnls  were 
taken  to  the  abbey  of  Maekstock,  about  six  miles  from  Co- 
ventry, and  the  children  to  the  Greyfriars'  convent.  "  LM 
us  Bce  what  heresies  you  Lave  been  taught!"  said  Friar 

•  Work  tlipreby  to  austiiiii  hia  poor  life.    Foia,  Acts,  It.  p.  200. 

+  ClirjBoBtoin,  43  Homily  ou  Mutth. 

{  Us  called  them  /nlkd  knaeei.    Pose,  iv.  p.  209. 

■  Ibid.  p.  211. 
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'^afford  to  the  intimidated  little  onGB.  The  poor  children 
confessed  they  had  been  taught  in  English  tlie  Lord's  prayer, 
die  apostles'  creed,  and  the  ten  comniandinenta.  On  hear- 
ing this,  Stafford  told  them  angrily :  "  1  forbid  you  (unless 
you  wish  to  be  bnrnt  as  your  parents  will  be)  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Puter,  the  credo,  or  the  ten  command- 
Bients  in  English." 

Five  weeks  aft      ll '      tl  n  were  condemned   to  be 

burnt  alire ;  but  th  j  dg  Id  compassion  on  the  widow 
because  of  her  y  u  g  f  m  i>  (f  she  was  their  only  sup- 
port), and  let  lier  g  It  wa  n  ght :  Morton  offered  to  see 
~  aith  hon         h     t    li  h      arm,  and  they  threaded 

the  dark  and  narr  w  t  t  fCvcntry.  "Eh!  eh!"  said 
the  apparitor  on  a  sudden,  what  have  we  here?"  He 
lieard  in  fact  the  noise  of  paper  rubbing  against  something. 
"What  have  you  got  there?"  he  continued,  dropping  her 
arm,  and  putting  his  hand  up  her  sleeve,  from  which  he 
drew  out  a  parchment.  Approaching  a  window  whence 
issued  the  faint  rays  of  a  lamp,  he  examined  the  mysterions 
ecroll,  and  found  it  to  contain  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  apostles' 
creed,  and  the  ten  commandments  ii*  Eni/Ush.  "  Oh,  oh  I 
eirrah!"  said  he;  "come  along.  As  good  now  as  another 
timel"*  Tiicn  seizing  the  poor  widow  by  the  arm,  he 
dragged  her  before  the  hishop.  Sentence  of  death  was  im- 
mediately pronounced  on  her  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  Dame 
Smith,  Robert  Hatchets,  Archer,  Hawkins,  Thomas  Bond, 
Wrigsham,  and  Landsdale,  were  hurnt  alive  at  Coventry  in 
the  Little  Park,  for  the  crime  of  teaching  their  cliildren  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  commundmeuls  ol 
■  God. 

But  what  availed  it  to  silence  these  obscure  lips,  so  long 
la  the  Testament  of  Erasmus  conld  speak  i"  Lee's  conspir- 
wlcj  must  he  revived,  Standish,  hishop  of  St  Asapli,  was  a 
nHiTOW-minded  man,  rather  fanatieal,  but  prohahly  sincere, 
of  great  courage,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  piety. 
.5%ia  prelate,  being  determined  to  preach  a  crusade  against 
fie  New  Testament,  begun  at  London,  in  St  Paul's  catlie- 
idiaT,  before  the  mayor  and  corporation.    "  Away  with  these 
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new  tranilatioDB,"  he  said,  "  or  else  the  religion  of  Jesna 
Christ  is  threatcDed  with  utter  ruin."*  But  Standish  km 
deficient  in  tact,  and  instead  of  tonfinin^  himself  to  general 
BtatementB,  like  most  of  liia  piirty,  be  endeavoured  to  show 
how  far  Erasmus  had  eorrupted  the  gospel,  and  continued 
thus  in  a  whining  voice :  "  Must  I  who  for  ao  many  yean 
have  been  a  doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who  have 
always  read  in  my  Bible  :  In  priricipio  erat  verbum — must 
I  now  be  obliged  to  read:  In  principio  erat  brrmo?"  for 
Ihns  had  Erasmus  translated  the  opening  words  of  St  John's 
Gospel.  SUum  teneatis,  whispered  one  to  another,  when 
they  heard  this  puerile  charge :  "  My  lord,"  proceeded  the 
bishop,  turning  to  the  mayor,  "  magistrates  of  the  uity,  and 
citizens  all,  fly  to  the  succour  of  religion!"  Standish  con- 
tinued his  pathetic  appeals,  hut  his  oratory  was  all  in  vain; 
some  stood  unmoved,  others  slirugged  their  shoulders,  and 
others  grew  impatient.  Tlie  citizens  of  London  seemed  de 
termined  to  support  liberty  and  the  Bible. 

Standish,  seeing  the  failure  of  his  attack  in  the  ciCy, 
flighed  and  groaned  and  prayed,  and  repeated  mass  against 
the  so  much  dreaded  book.  But  he  also  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  more.  One  day,  during  tiie  rejoicings  at  court  for  the 
betrotlial  of  the  Princess  Mary,  then  two  years  old,  with  a 
French  prince  who  was  just  bom,  St  Asaph,  absorbed  and 
absent  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  crowd,  meditated  a  bold  step- 
Suddenly  he  made  bis  way  through  the  crowd,  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king  and  queen.  All  were  thun- 
derstruck, and  asked  one  another  what  tlie  old  bishop  could 
mean.  "  Great  king,"  said  he,  "  your  ancestors,  who  have 
reigned  ovej-  this  island, — and  yours,  0  great  queen,  who 
have  governed  Aragon,  were  always  distinguished  by  their 
seal  for  the  ehnrch.  Show  yourselves  worthy  of  your  fore- 
fathers. Times  full  of  danger  are  come  upon  us,-}-  a  book 
has  just  appeared,  and  been  published  too  by  Erasmus  I  It 
Is  such  a  book  that,  if  you  eloae  niit  your  kingdom  against 
it,  it  is  all  over  with  the  religion  of  CU-ist  among  us." 

•  Inuninere  clirietiSEK  religionis  "-afflJiTju'o.,  iiibi  u 
OOUin  Bubito  de  medio  tollereotar.     Ei.-iam.  Ep.  p.  5S(!. 
t  Adeiso  tempera  longe  p^ricnloEiGBitnA.    ErsBta.  Kp.  p.  S97. 


The  bishop  ceased,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued.  The  d&- 
rout  SUndish,  Tearing  leat  Henry'a  weli-known  love  of 
learning  afaonld  be  an  obstacle  to  his  prayer,  raised  liis  eyes 
and  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and,  kneeling  in  the  midst  ol 
the  eonrtly  assembly,  exclaimed  in  a  sorrowful  tone:  "O 

Christ  1    0  Son  of  Godl    save  thy  spouse! for  no  man 

Cometh  to  her  help."* 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  prelate,  whose  courage  was  wor- 
thy of  a   better  cause,  rose  up  and  waited.     Every  one 
strove  to  guess  at  tJie  king's  thoughts.     Sir  Thomas  Store 
was  present,  and  he  could  not  forsake  his  friend  Erasmus. 
"What  are  the  heresies  this  hook  is  likely  to  engender?" 
be  inquired.     A^er  the  sublime  came  the  ridiculous.     With 
'  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  touching  successively  tljc 
fingers  of  his  left,f  Standish  replied :  "  First,  this  book  de- 
Btroys  [fie  resurrection  ;  secondly,  it  annuls  the  sacrament  of 
marriage  J  tliirdly,  it  abolishes  ike  mass."'    Then,  uplifting 
his  thumb  and  two  fingers,  he  showed  them  to  the  assembly 
'   with  a  look  of  triumph.    The  bigoted  Catherine  shuddered 
as  she  saw  Standish's  three  fingers, — signs  of  the  three  here- 
siee  of  Erasmus ;  and  Henry  himself,  an  admirer  of  Aquinas, 
'  Tvas  embarrassed.     It  was  a  critical  moment ;  tiie  Greek  Tes- 
>  tament  was.  on  the  point  of  being  banished  from  England. 
"  The  proof,  the  proof,"  exclaimed  the  friends  of  literature. 
"  I  will  give  it,"  rejoined  the  impetuous  Standiah,  and  then 

once  more  touching  his  left  thumbi  "  Firstly,"  he  said, 

But  he  hroQght  forward  such  foolish  reasons,  tliat  even  the 

■women  and   the  unlearned   were  ashamed  of  them.     The 

more  he  endeavoured  to  justify  his  assertions,  the  more  con- 

L  fused  he  became ;  he  afiirmed  among  other  things  that  the 

Epistles  of  St  Paul  were  written  in  Ilebreic.     "There  is  not 

I  a  schoolboy  that  docs  not  know  that  Faul's  epistles  were 

[  written  in  Greek,"  said  a  doctor  of  divinity,  kneeling  before 

I  the  king.     Henry,  blushing  for  the  bishop,  turned  the  con- 

l  Tersation,  and  Standish,  ashamed  at  having  made  a  Greek 

I  write  to  the  Greeks  in  Hebrew,  would  have  withdrawn  im- 


•  Qejiit  obaccrara  Christum  digaaretur   ipsa  e 
Ennn.  Ep.  p.  598. 
t  El  rem  Id  digiUiB  ponectos  diEpartieDB.    Ibid. 
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observed.  "  The  beetle  muat  not  attack  the  eagle,'"  yrax 
wliiBpertd  in  Ilia  ear.  Tlius  dir]  the  book  of  God  remain  in 
England  the  standard  of  a  faitliful  band,  who  found  in  ita 
pages  the  motto,  which  the  chinch  of  Rome  had  usurped: 
The  Uvth  is  in  me  alone. 

A  mnre  formidable  adversary  than  Sfandifih  aspired  to 
combat  the  Uefonuation,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  the 
West.  One  of  those  ambitious  designs,  which  easily  ger- 
minate in  the  human  heart,  developed  itself  in  the  soul  oi 
the  chief  minister  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  if  this  project  suc- 
ceeded, it  promised  to  secure  for  ever  the  empire  of  the  pa- 
pacy on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
of  Christendom. 

Wolaey,  as  chancellor  and  legate,  governed  both  in  state 
and  in  chureh,  and  could,  without  an  untruth,  utter  his  fa- 
mous Ego  el  rex  mens.  Having  reached  so  great  a  height, 
he  desired  to  soar  still  higher.  The  favourite  of  Henry  VIII. 
almost  his  master,  treated  as  a  brother  by  the  emperor,  by 
the  king  of  France,  and  by  other  crowned  heads,  invested 
vrith  the  title  of  Majesty,  the  peculiar  property  of  sovereign8,-|- 
the  cardinal,  sincere  in  his  faith  in  the  popedom,  aspired  to 
fill  the  throne  of  the  pontiffs,  and  thus  become  Deus  in  terri*. 
He  thought,  that  if  God  permitted  a  Luther  to  appear  in  the 
world,  it  was  because  he  had  a  Wolsey  to  oppose  to  blm 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  moment  when  this 
immoderate  desire  entered  his  mind  :  it  was  about  the  end 
of  1518  that  it  began  to  show  itself.  The  bishop  of  Ely, 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Francis  I,,  being  in  conference 
with  that  prince  on  the  18th  of  December  in  that  year,  aaid 
to  him  mysteriously :    "  The  cardinal  has  an  idea  in  hia    ' 

mind on  which  he  can  unbosom  himself  to  nobody 

except  it  be  to  your  majesty,"     Francis  understood  him. 

An  event  occurred  to  facilitate  the  cardinal's  plana.  U 
Wolsey  desired  to  be  the  drat  priest,  Henry  desired  to  be 
Uie  first  king.    The  imjKrial  crown,  vacant  by  the  death  of 


*  Scarabitua  ill-i  qui  mii) 
p.  555. 

t  ConsoltiEEiinB.  Iiid.  Ma, 
n*  MajeEtas,  ate.    Fidtica, 


10  muJij  oquilam  q»R>aWit.     Erasm.  Gp 


Maximilian,  was  soiiglit  by  two  princes; — by  Charles  o( 
ADstria,  a  cold  and  calculating  man,  caring  little  about  the 
pleasures  and  orcn  the  pontp  of  power,  but  forming  great 
designs,  and  knowing  how  to  pursue  them  with  energy ;  and 
Ijy  Francis  I.,  a  man  of  less  penetrating  glance  and  leas  in- 
defatigable activity,  but  more  daring  and  impetuous.  Uenry 
VIII.,  inferior  to  both,  passionate,  capricious,  and  geI6sb, 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  contend  with  such  puis- 
eant  competitors,  and  secretly  strove  to  win  "  the  monarchy 
of  all  Christendom."*  Wolsey  flattered  himself  that,  bidden 
under  the  cloak  of  his  master's  ambition,  he  might  satisfy 
hia  own.  If  he  procured  the  crown  of  the  Csesara  for  Henry, 
he  migbt  easily  obtain  the  tiara  of  the  popes  for  himself;  if 
he  failed,  the  least  that  could  be  done  to  compensate  Eng- 
land for  the  loss  of  the  empire,  would  be  to  give  the  soveiv 
eignty  of  the  church  to  her  prime  minister. 

Henry  first  sounded  tlie  king  of  France,    Sir  Thomas 
kSoleyn  appeared  one  day  before  Francis  I.  just  as  the  latter 
■vas  rctarning  from  mass.     The  king,  desirous  to  anticipate 
•  a  confidence  that  might  be  embarrassing,  look  the  ambassa- 
dor aside  to  the  window  aud  whispered  to  him :  "  Some  of 
the  electors  have  olfered  me  the  empire ;  I  hope  your  master 
will  be  favourable  to  me."    Sir  Thomas,  in  confusion,  made 
^LjBome  vague  reply,  and  the  chivahous  king,  following  up  his 
^B^ea,  took  the  ambassador  firmly  by  one  hand,  and  laying 
^Btthe  other  on  hia  breast, -|-  exclaimed :  "  By  my  faith,  if  I  be- 
^H.«Qine  emperor,  in  tlu'ee  years  I  shall  be  in  Constantinople, 
^B^  I  shall  die  on  the  roadl"    This  was  not  what  Henry 
^Vlranted ;  but  dissembling  his  wishes,  he  took  care  to  inform. 
^^  Francis  that  he  would  support  his  candidature.     Upon  hear- 
ing this  Francis  raised  his  hat  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  desuo  to 
aee  the  king  of  England;  I  will  see  him,  I  tell  you,  even  if 
I  go  to  London  with  only  one  page  and  one  lackey." 

Francis  was  well  aware  that  if  he  threatened  the  king's 

^bition,  lie  must  Hatter  tlie  minister's,  and  recollecting  the 

it  given  by  tiic  bishop  of  tliy,  he  said  one  day  to  Boleyn: 

•  Cotton  HSS,  Brit.  Mug.     Caliy.  D.  7,  p.  UB. 

f  He  took  me  linrtj  by  tlio  wrist  with  uue  hLiiid,  ami  laid  the  other 
in  his  bnast.    Ibid.  D.  8,  p.  9S. 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that  my  brother  of  England  and  I  conlA 

do,  indeed  ought  to  do something  for  the  cardinaL     He 

waa  prepared  by  God  for  the  good  of  Christendom one  of 

the  greatest  men  In  the  chureh and  on  the  word  of  a 

king,  if  he  consents,  I  will  do  it."  A  few  minutes  after  he 
continued;  "  Write  and  tell  the  cardinal,  that  if  he  aspirea 
to  be  the  head  of  the  church,  and  if  anything  should  happen 
to  the  reigning  pope,  I  will  promise  him  fourleen  cardinals 
on  my  part.*  Let  us  only  act  in  concert,  your  master  and 
me,  and  I  promise  you.  Master  Ambassador,  that  neither  pope 
nor  emperor  ehall  be  created  in  Europe  without  our  consent." 

But  Henry  did  not  act  in  concert  with  the  king  of  France, 
At  Wolsey's  instigation  he  supported  three  candidates  at 
once :  at  Paris  he  was  for  Francis  I. ;  at  Madrid  for  Charles 
V, ;  and  at  Frankfort  for  himself.  The  kings  of  France  and 
Engluni  failed,  and  on  the  10th  August,  Pace,  Henry's  en- 
voy at  Frankfort,  having  returned  to  England,  desired  to 
console  the  king  by  mentioning  the  sums  of  money  which 
Charles  had  spent.  "  By  the  mass  1  "f  exclaimed  tlie  king, 
congratulating  himself  at  not  having  obtained  the  crown  at 
BO  dear  a  rate,  Wolsey  proposed  to  sing  a  Te  Deum  in  Sf 
Paul's,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  city. 

The  cardinal's  rejoicings  were  not  misplaced.  Charles 
had  scarcely  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  in  despite  of  the 
king  of  France,  when  these  two  princes  swore  eternal  hatred 
of  each  other,  and  each  waa  anxious  to  win  over  Henry  VIIL 
At  one  time  Charles,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  his  undo 
and  aunt,  visited  England ;  at  another,  Francis  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  king  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais.  The 
cardinal  shared  in  the  flattering  attentions  of  the  ttvo  mon- 
archs.  "  It  is  easy  fur  the  king  of  Spain,  who  has  become 
the  head  of  the  empire,  to  raise  whomsoever  he  pleases  to 
the  supreme  pontiQcate,"  said  the  young  emperor  to  him ; 
and  at  these  words  the  ambitious  cardinal  Bwrrendered  hiHt- 
seirto  Maximilian's  successor,  liut  erelong  Francis  I.  flat" 
tered   him    in    his    turn,  and  Wobcy  replied   also   to   hii 

•  He  will  asBore  foa  fall  faaitDcn  cnrdioals  for  him.     Cotton  MSS., 
Ctlig.  D.  ¥.  p.  an. 
■f  Bi  the  mcsse  I    State  Papers,  i.  9. 
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adTSTices.  The  ting  of  France  gave  Henry  touniamenti 
and  banquets  of  Asiatic  luxury ;  and  Wolscy,  wliose  coun- 
tenance yet  bore  the  marks  of  the  graceful  smile  with  wliii:b 
be  had  taken  leave  of  Charles,  smiled  also  on  Francis,  and 
Bang  mass  in  his  honour.     He  engaged  the  hand  of  llio 

'  Princess  Mary  to  the  daupliLn  of  France  and  to  Charles  V,, 
leaving  the  care  of  unravelling  the  matter  to  futurity. 
Then,  proud  of  hia  skilful  practices,  he  returned  to  London 
full  of  hope.  By  walking  in  falsehood  ho  hoped  to  attain 
the  tiara:  and  if  it  was  yet  loo  far  above  him,  ihere  were 

I  certain  gospellers  in  England  who  might  serve  as  a  ladder  to 
reach  it    Murder  might  serve  as  the  complement  to  fraud. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tjndsle-Sodburj  Hall-Sir  John  and  Lady  Walsh-Table-Tilk-Tha 
HoJj  Scrip tnniB—ThB  Imagos— The  Aochor  of  Faith— A  Roman  Camp 
— Preaohing  of  Faitli  aud  Works— Tyndsle  accused  by  tho  Priertfl— 
They  tear  up  what  he  liaa  platited— Tyiidale  reBolrea  to  trautlate  the 
Bible— Hie  Brst  Triumph-Tho  Prieala  in  the  TsTerBB— Tyndale  snm' 
mooed  before  the  ClianoeHor  of  Worcester— Conaoled  by  an  aged  Doc 
tor — Attacked  by  a  Schoo)mBn— His  Secret  beuaniBS  knomi— He  Icam 
Sodbory  Hall. 

Whilst  this  ambitious  prelate  was  thinking  of  nothing  but 
his  own  glory  and  that  of  the  Roman  pontificate,  a  great 
desire,  but  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  springing  up  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  hnmble  "  gospeUers "  of  England.  U 
Wolsey  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  throne  of  tlie  popedom  in 
order  to  seat  himself  there,  Tyndale  thought  of  raising  np 
the  true  throne  of  the  church  by  re-establishing  tlie  legiti- 
mate soTcreignty  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Greek  Testa- 
ment of  Erasmus  had  been  one  step;  and  it  now  became 
necessary  to  place  before  llie  simple  what  the  king  of  the 
schools  had  given  to  the  learned.  This  idea,  wliirli  pursue! 
the  young  Oxford  doctor  everywhere,  was  to  be  the  mighty 
nuunspring  of  the  English  Hefomiation 


nS  SODUUUY   HALL. 

On  Uie  slope  of  Sodbury  hill  there  Btood  a  plaiu  bnt  hrg* 
mansion,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  beautifnl 
vale  of  the  Severn,  where  Tyndalo  waa  horn.  Il  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  family  of  gentle  birth  :  Sir  John  Walsh  had  shone 
in  the  tournaments  of  the  court,  and  hy  tliis  means  con- 
ciliated the  favour  of  hia  prince.  He  kept  open  table;  aiid 
gentlemen,  deans,  abbots,  nrchdeaeons,  doctors  of  divinity, 
and  fat  rectors,  charmed  by  Sir  John's  cordial  welcome  and 
by  Ills  good  diimers,  were  ever  at  his  bonse.  The  fonner 
brother-at-arma  of  Henry  VIII.  felt  an  Interest  in  the  ques> 
tions  then  discussing  throughout  Christendom.  Lady  Walsh, 
herself  a  senaible  and  generous  woman,  lost  nOt  a  word  of 
the  animated  conversation  of  her  guests,  and  discreetly  tried 
to  incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  truth.* 

Tyndale,  after  leaving  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  fatliers.  8ir  John  had  requested  him  to 
educate  his  children,  and  he  had  accepted.  William  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  life  (he  was  about  thirty-sis),  well  in- 
structed in  Scripture,  and  full  of  desire  to  show  forth  the 
light  which  God  had  given  him.  Opportunities  were  not 
wanting.  Seated  at  tuble  with  all  the  doctors  welcomed  by 
Sir  John,-)-  Tyndale  entered  into  conversation  with  them. 
They  talked  of  the  learned  men  of  the  day— of  Erasmus 
much,  and  sometimes  of  Luther,  who  was  beginning  to 
astonish  England.  J  They  discussed  several  questions  touch- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sundry  points  of  theology. 
Tyndale  expressed  his  convictions  with  admirable  clearness, 
supported  them  with  great  learning,  and  kept  bis  ground 
against  all  with  unbending  courage.  These  animated  con- 
versations in  the  vale  of  the  Severn  are  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  picture  presented  by  the  Reformation  in  this 
country.  The  historians  of  antiquity  invented  the  speeehee 
which  they  have  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes.  In 
our  times  history,  without  inventing,  should  niake  us  ac> 
^uainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  of  whom  it 


lotkUe 


t  Talk  of  learned  men,  as  of  Lntber  and  Eraemus,  &o,    IbU. 
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It  ia  flufficient  to  read  Tyndale's  works  to  form 
[  tome  idea  of  these  conversationa.     It  ia  from  bia  writing! 
that  the  following  diacussion  has  been  drawn. 

In  the  dining-room  of  tlie  old  hall  a  varied  group  was 
I  fcssenibled  round  the  hospitable  table.     There  were  Sir  John 
L  and  Lady  Walsh,  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
I  with  Beveral  abbots,  deana,  monka,  and  doctors,  in  their  re- 
Lepective  costumes.    TTsdale  occupied  the  humblest  place, 
[  und  generally  kept  Erasmus's  New  Testament  within  reach 
l.in  order  to  prove  what  he  advanced.*     Numerous  domestics 
I  vere  moving  about  engaged  in  waiting  on  the  guests ;  and 
l.st  length  the  conversation,  after  wandering  a  little,  took  a 
I  more  pfeeiae  directio?i.     The  prieala  grew  impatient  when 
Itiioy  aaw  the  terrible  volume  appear.     "Tour  Scriptures 
ocly  serve  to  make  heretics,"  they  exelaimed,    "  On  the  con* 
trary,"  replied  Tyndate,  "  the  source  of  all  heresies  is  pride, 
Qow  the  word  of  Giod  strips  man  of  everything  and  leaves  him 
as  bare  as  Job."-[- — "  The  looi-rf  of  God  '.  why  even  we  don't 
understand  your  word,  how  can  the  vulgar  understand  it?" — 
"  You  do  not  understand  it,"  rejoined  Tyndale,  "  because  you 
look  into  it  only  for  foolish  questions,  aa  you  would  into  our 
Lady'$  Matins  or  Merlin's  I'rophecies.X    Now  the  Scriptures 
Etre  a  cine  which  we  must  follow,  without  turning  aside,  un- 
til we  arrive  at  Christ;5   for  Christ  is  the  end." — "And  1 
tell  you,"  shouted  out  a  pricat,  "  that  the  Seripturca  are  a 
Dffidalian  labyrinth,  rather  than  Ariadne's  elue — a  conjur- 
ling  book  wherein  everybody  finds  what  he  wants." — "Alaal" 
replied  Tyndale;  "you  read  them  without  Jesna  Christ; 
■ttafs  why  they  are  an  obscure  book  to  you.    What  do  I 
f  Bby?  a  den  of  thorns  where  you  only  escape  from  the  briers 
0  be  caught  by  the  brambles."||     "  Nol"  exclaimed  another 
I  derk,  heedlesa  of  contradieting  his  colleague,  "nothing  is 

■  Wheu  thay  si  any  time  did  Tary  from  Tyndalo  in  opiniona  and  iuiig- 

aat,  he  would  show  tlioin  in  tho  book.    Foje,  Aota,  ».  p.  115. 
i"  +  Tyndale,  Eipoaitiona  (Park.  Son.)  p.  I-iO. 
I   i  Ibid.  p.  141. 

I  So  aloug  by  llic  Scripturi>  aa  by  a  lino  until  thou  como  at  Christ, 
ftrnd.  Worka,  i.  354  (ad.  Huaaulll. 

'1  A  gn,\t  of  briers  ;  if  ttoii  looi^e  thjaelf  in  one  place  ttioQ  s 
k  suilber.    Tyndale,  Expo'^itioua,  p.  5. 
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obecure  to  us ;  it  is  we  who  give  the  ScriptarcB,  and  we  w!io 
explain  ihum  to  you." — -"  You  would  lose  both  your  time  and 
your  trouble,"  said  Tyndale;  "  do  you  know  who  taught  the 
eaglca  to  find  their  prey?*  Well,  that  same  God  teaches 
his  hungry  children  to  find  their  Father  in  his  word.  Far 
from  having  given  us  the  ScriptureB,  it  is  you  who  have 
hidden  them  from  us ;  it  is  you  who  burn  those  who  teach 
them,  and  if  you  could,  you  would  bum  the  Scripturea  them- 
selves." 

Tyndale  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  laying  down  the 
great  principles  of  faith :  he  always  sought  after  what  he 
calls  "  the  sweet  marrow  within ;"  hut  to  the  divine  unction 
he  added  no  little  humour,  and  unmercifully  ridiculed  the 
Buperstitiona  of  his  adversaries.  "  You  set  candles  before 
images,"  he  said  to  them ;  "  and  since  you  give  them  light, 
why  don't  you  give  themfood  ?  Why  don't  you  make  their 
bellies  hollow,  and  put  victuals  and  drink  inside  ?f  To  serve 
God  by  such  mummeries  is  treating  him  like  a  spoilt  child, 
whom  you  pacify  with  a  toy  or  with  a  horse  made  of 
stick."  I 

But  the  learned  Christian  soon  returned  to  more  eerious 
thoughts ;  and  when  his  adversaries  extolled  the  papacy  as 
the  power  that  would  save  the  church  In  the  tempest,  he 
replied :  "  Let  us  only  take  on  board  the  anchor  of  faith, 
after  having  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  §  and  when  the 
storm  bursts  upon  us,  let  us  boldly  cast  the  anchor  into  the 
sea;  then  you  may  he  sure  the  ship  will  remain  safe  on  the 
great  waters."  And,  in  fine,  if  his  opponents  rejected  any 
doctrine  of  the  truth,  Tyndale  (says  the  chronicler)  opening 
bis  Testament  would  set  his  finger  on  the  verse  which  refuted 
the  Romish  error,  and  exclaim :  "  Look  and  read. 

The  beginnings  of  the  English  Eefonnation  are  not  to  ba 
found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  material  ecclesiasticism,  which 

•  TyndalB,  Answer  tg  More  (Park.  Soo.),  p.  49. 

■(■  Make  a  hallow  belly  iii  tlie  imnge.   lliiil.  p.  SI. 

;  MalcbimalioraeofaBtiok.    Tyndole'e  Works  (ed.  Russell),  iL  475. 

§  Hid.     Expoeitiona  (Park.  Soc.l,  p.  15. 

II  And  Isy  plaiiUj  before  tbcm  tho  open  a,iid  munifest  pla<wa  Of  ttM 
Soriptures,  to  uoufute  tbeic  errors  and  cosGrm  hia  sa.ftag».    Foie, 
*.p.llfi 


8  beBn  decorated  with  tbe  name  of  EniiUsh  Calholiciumf 
they  are  essentially  spirilual  Tlie  Divine  Word,  the  ci 
of  the  new  life  in  the  individual,  is  also  the  founder  and  re- 
former of  the  church.  Tlie  reformed  churches,  and  particu- 
larly the  reformed  churches  of  Great  Britain,  belong  to 
evangelism. 

The  contemplation  of  God's  works  refreshed  Tyndale  after 
the  discussions  ho  had  to  maintain  aC  his  patron's  table.  He 
would  oflen  ramble  to  the  lop  of  Sodbury  hill,  and  there 
repose  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp  which 
crowned  the  summit,  li  was  here  that  Queen  Margaret  of 
AnjoH  halted  ;  and  here  too  rested  Edward  IV.,  who  pursued 
her,  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  which  caused  thia 
princess  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tbe  White  Rose.  Amidst 
these  mins,  monuments  of  the  Roman  invasion  and  of  the 
civil  dissensions  of  England,  Tyndale  meditated  upon  other 
battles,  which  were  to  restore  liberty  and  truth  to  Cliristen- 
dora.  Then  rousing  himself  he  would  descend  tbe  hill,  and 
courageously  resume  his  task. 

Behind  the  mansion  stood  a  little  churcli,  overshadowed 
by  two  large  yew  trees,  and  dedicjited  to  St  Adeline.  On 
Sundays,  Tyndale  used  to  preach  there,  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Walsh,  with  the  eldest  of  tbe  children,  occupying  the  mano- 
rial pew.  This  humble  sanctuary  was  tilled  by  their  house- 
hold and  tenantry,  listening  attentively  to  the  words  of  their 
teacher,  which  fell  from  hia  lips  like  the  maters  of  Shiloah 
that  go  sofily.  Tyndale  was  very  lively  in  conversation;  but 
he  explained  the  Scriptures  with  so  much  unction,  says  the 
chronicler,  "  that  his  hearers  thought  they  beard  St  John 
himself."  Tf  he  resembled  John  in  the  mildness  of  bis  hin- 
guage,  he  resembled  Paul  in  the  strength  of  his  doctrine. 
"  According  to  the  pope,"  he  said,  "  we  must  first  be  good 
after  hia  doctrine,  and  compel  God  to  be  good  again  for  our 
goodness.  Nay,  verily,  God's  goodness  is  tbe  root  of  all 
goodness.  Antichrist  tumeth  the  tree  of  salva'ion  lopay- 
lufvy :  *  lie  planteth  the  branches,  and  setteth  tbe  roots 
upwards.     We  must  put    it  straight As  the   husband 

•  Antiohriat  tumeth  tlie  roots  of  (he  trees  upward.  Tyndale  Doc- 
trinal Treatises  (Puk.  Sue.),  p.  39£. 
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marTLCth  the  wife,  before  he  can  have  any  lawful  clilldreil  bj 
her;  cveu  so  faith  juatifieth  us  to  make  ns  fruitful  in  good 
works."  But  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other  should  remain 
barren.  Faith  is  the  holy  candle  wherewith  we  must  bless 
ourselrGs  at  the  last  hour ;  without  it,  you  will  go  astray  in 
Ihe  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  though  you  had  a  thousand 
lapers  hglited  around  your  bed."-]- 

Tlie  priests,  iiTitatedat  such  observations, determined  to  ruin 
Tyndale,  and  some  of  them  invited  Sir  John  and  hia  lady  to  an 
entertainraentj  at  which  he  was  not  present.  During  dinner, 
they  so  abused  the  young  doctor  and  his  New  Testament, 
that  his  patrons  retired  greatly  annoyed  that  their  tutor 
should  have  made  so  many  enemies.  They  told  him  all  they 
had  heard,  and  Tyndale  successfully  refuted  his  adversarifiH' 
argmnents.  "  What  I"  exclatmed  Lady  Walali,  "  there  are 
some  of  these  doctors  worth  one  hundred,  some  two  hundred, 

and  some  three  hundred  pounds,^ and  were  it  reason, 

think  yon.  Master  WilUam,  that  we  should  believe  you  be- 
fore them  ?"  Tyndale,  opening  the  New  Testament,  repliod: 
"  No !  it  is  not  me  you  should  believe.  That  is  what  the 
priests  have  told  you ;  but  look  here,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and 
die  Lord  himself  say  quite  the  contrary."  §  The  word  o( 
God  was  there,  positive  aud  supreme :  the  sword  of  the  spirit 
cut  the  difBculty, 

Before  long  the  manor-house  and  St  Adeline's  church  be- 
came too  narrow  for  Tyndale's  zeal.  He  preached  every 
Sunday,  sometimes  in  a  village,  sometimes  in  a  town.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  assembled  to  hear  him  in  a  large 
meadow,  called  St  Austin's  Green.||  But  no  sooner  had  he 
preached  in  any  place  than  the  priests  hastened  thither,  tore 
sp  what  he  had  planted,^!  called  lum  a  heretic,  and  tlireatened 

•  Tptdale,  Parable  of  the  Wieked  Mammon.  Doctrinal  TjeotiMi 
Tark.  Soc.),  p.  126. 

f  Tbougb  thou  hudst  a  thoueand  hoi;  candlea  about  thee.    Ibid.  p.  48 

X  Well,  there  -waa  such  a.  doctor  who  tnav  dispcud  a,  hondfed  pOUndK 
('oifl,Aota,T.  p.  lis. 

§  Anawcrins  by  Ibe  SoriplureB  maintained  Iho  truth.     Ibid. 

U  Ibid.  p.  117. 

f  Whatsoever  truth  Is  tau^bt  them,  tbesc  oiiiuuiuE  of  all  truui  qoei 
if  ^aiu.    Tylid.  Doolr.  Tr,  p.  :m. 
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to  expel  from  the  church  every  one  who  dared  listen  to  him. 
When  Tyndale  returned  he  found  the  field  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy;  and  looking  sadly  upon  it,  as  the  iiusbandman  who 
sees  his  com  beaten  down  by  the  hail,  and  his  rich  furrows 
turned  into  a  barren  waste,  he  exclaimed :  "  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  While  I  am  sowing  in  one  place,  the  enemy  ravages 
the  field  I  have  just  left.  I  cannot  be  everywhere.  Oh !  ii 
Christians  possessed  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue, 
they  could  of  themselves  withstand  these  sophists.  Without 
the  Bible  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  laity  in  the  truth."* 

Then  a  great  idea  sprang  up  in  Tyndale's  heart :  "  It  was 
in  the  language  of  Israel,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Psalms  were 
sung  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah ;  and  shall  not  the  gospel 

speak  the  language  of  England  among  us? Ought  the 

church  to  have  less  light  at  noonday  than  at  the  dawn  ? 

Christians  must  read  the  New  Testament  in  their  mother- 
tongue."  Tyndale  believed  that  this  idea  proceeded  from 
God.  The  new  sun  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world,  and  the  infallible  rule  would  make  all  human  diversi- 
ties give  way  to  a  divine  unity.  "  One  holdeth  this  doctor, 
another  that,"  said  Tyndale ;  "  one  followeth  Duns  Scotus, 
another  St  Thomas,  another  Bonaventure,  Alexander  Hales, 
Raymond  of  Penaford,   Lyra,   Gorram,   Hugh   de    Sancto 

Victore,  and  so  many  others  besides Now,  each  of  these 

authors  contradicts  the  other.   How  then  can  we  distinguish 

him  who  says  right  from  him  who  says  wrong? How? 

Verily,  by  God's  word."-{-    Tyndale  hesitated  no  longer 

While  Wolsey  sought  to  win  the  papal  tiara,  the 

humble  tutor  of  Sodbury  undertook  to  place  the  torch  of 
heaven  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  shall  be  the  work  of  his  life. 

The  first  triumph  of  the  word  was  a  revolution  in  the 
manor-house.  In  proportion  as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Walsh 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  gospel,  they  became  disgusted  with 
the  priests.    The  clergy  were  not  sc  often  invited  to  Sod- 

*  Impossible  to  establish  the  lay  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  Script 
tnre  were  plainly  laid  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother  tongue.  Tynd. 
Poctr.  Tr.  p.  394. 

+  Ibid.  p.  149. 


bary,  nor  did  they  meet  willi  the  same  wclcoiiie .•  They 
soon  discontinued  their  visits,  aiid  thought  of  nothing  bnl 
how  they  could  drive  Tyadale  from  tlie  mansion  and  from 
the  diocese. 

Unwilling  to  compromise  tliemaelpes  in  tliis  warfare,  they 
lent  forward  some  of  those  light  troops  which  tlie  cliurch  haa 
»lwaya  at  lier  disposal.  Mendicant  friars  and  poor  curates, 
who  could  hardly  understand  their  missal,  and  the  mos 
learned  of  whom  made  Albertus  de  tecretis  muHerutn  their 
habitual  study,  fell  upon  Tyndale  like  a  pack  of  hungry 
hounds.  They  trooped  to  the  alehouse8,f  and  calling  for  a 
jug  of  beer,  took  their  seats,  one  at  one  table,  another  Kt 
another.  They  invited  the  peasantry  to  drink  with  thetn, 
and  entering  into  conversation  with  them,  poured  forth  a 
thousand  curses  upon  the  daring  reformer:  "He's  a  hypo- 
crite," said  one  ;  "he's  a  heretic,"  said  another.  The  moat 
akilful  among  them  would  mount  upon  a  stool,  and  turning 
the  tavern  into  a  temple,  deliver,  for  the  first  time  in  his  lifb, 
an  extemporaneous  discourse,  Tliey  reported  words  that 
Tyndale  had  never  uttered,  and  actions  that  lie  had  never 
committed.}  Rushing  upon  the  poor  tutor  (he  himself  in- 
forms us)  "  like  unclean  swine  that  follow  tlieir  carnal  IuHts,"§ 
they  tore  his  good  name  to  very  tatters,  and  shared  the  spoil 
among  them  ;  while  the  audience,  excited  by  their  calutn- 
nies  and  heated  by  the  beer,  departed  overflowing  with  rage 
and  hatred  against  the  heretic  of  Sodbury. 

After  the  monks  came  the  dignitaries.  The  deans  and 
abbots,  Sir  John's  former  guests,  accused  Tyndale  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  ||  and  the  etorm  which  had  begun 
in  thfl  tavern  burst  forth  in  the  episcopal  palace. 

The  titular  bishop  of  Worcester  (an  appanage  of  the  Italian 
prelates)  was  Giulio  de'  Medici,  a  learned  man,  great  poliii 
cian,  and  crafty  priest,  who  already  governed  the  popedom 

*  Ndither  had  ihej  the  oheerand  aountanance  whon  they 
U)ey  bad.    Foxe,  Acts,  t.  p.  116. 

+  Come  tOKolhcr  to  the  aUhoiiBo.wbicli  is  ihair  preach" 
DoMr.  Tr.  p,  334. 

J  They  add  too  of  Ihoir  own  ImaJs  what  I'ltverepaki 

%  Hiid.    Eiipo»itionB,p.  10. 

I  Tj-ndali?,  DooU.  Tr.  p.  366. 
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^K.withont  being  pope.*    Wolsey,  who  adniinistrred  the  dio- 
^H^cese  for  his  absent  colleague,  h;ii]  appointed  Thomas  Parker 
^F  chancellor,  a  man  devoted  to  the  Roman  chureli.    Itnis 
to  him  the  churchmen  made  their  complaint.    A  judicial  in- 
quiry had  its  difflculties  ;  the  king's  companion-at-arms  was 
tlie  patron  of  the  pretended  heretic,  and  Sir  Anthony  Poynlz, 
J<ady  Walsh's  brother,  was  sheriff  of  the  county.     The  chan- 
cellor was  therefore  content  to  convoku  a  general  conference 
of  the  clergy.     Tyndale  obeyed  the  summons,  hut  foreseeing 
^^  what  awaited  him,  he  cried  heartily  to  God,  as  he  pursued  his 
^^L  way  up  the  hanks  of  the  Severn,  "  to  give  him  strength  to 
^H;^and  fast  in  the  truth  of  his  word."-|- 
^f     When  they  were  assembled,  the  abbots  and  deans,  and 
other  ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese,  with  haughty  heads  and 
threatening  looks,  crowded  round  the  humble  but  unbending 
Tyndale.    When  his  turn  arrived,  he  stood  forward,  and  the 
chancellor  administered  him  a  severe  reprimand,  to  which  he 
made  a  calm  reply.     Tliis  so  exasperated  the   chancellor, 
that,  giving  way  to  his  passion,  he  treated  Tyndale  as  if  he 

>had  been  a  dog.|  "  Where  are  your  witnesses  ?"  demanded 
the  latter.  "  Let  them  come  forward,  and  I  will  answer 
them."  Hot  one  of  them  dared  support  the  charge — they 
looked  another  way.  Tiic  chancellor  waited,  one  witness  at 
least  he  must  have,  but  he  could  not  get  that.$  Annoyed 
at  this  desertion  of  the  priests,  the  representative  of  the 
Medici  became  more  equitable,  and  let  the  accusation  drop. 
Tyndale  quietly  returned  to  Sodhury,  blessing  God  who  had 
saved  him  from  the  cruel  hands  of  liis  adversaries,  ||  and  en- 
tertaining nothing  hut  the  tenderest  charity  towards  them. 
I  "Take  away  my  goods,"  he  said  to  tliem  one  day,  "take 
away  my  good  name  I  yet  so  long  as  Christ  dwelleth  in  my 
*  GovamaiTa  11  pBipata  e  bavin  piu  zenCe  n  la  sua  nudioniia  ehe  i1  pupa. 
(He  goTcmed  the  popedom,  and  had  more  people  at  his  audioiicos  than 
thapope.)  It«lazioiie  dt  Marco  Foacari,  ]B'h. 
f  Foie,  Acts,  V.  p.  1 16. 
t  He  threatened  me  grievouslj  and  reviled  me,  and  ratod  mo  ks  tbniigli 
I  had  bwn  B.  doff.    Tyiid.  Doclr.  Tr.  p.  396. 

§  And  laid  to  my  charge  whereof  thei  o  would  he  none  acouaer  brought 
forth.     Ibid. 

Eseaping  out  of  their  banda.     Fgie,  htU,  v.  p.  I  It 
VOL.  V. 


neart,  so  long  shall  I  love  you  not  a  whit  the  less.""  tTerein*  J 
deed  \s  the  St  John  lo  whom  Tyndalc  has  been  compared. ' 

In  this  violent  warfare,  however,  he  could  not  (ail  to  re 
ceive  some  heavy  blows  ;  and  where  could  he  find  consola-  ] 
tion?  Fry  th  and  Bilncy  were  far  from  him.  Tyndale  re-  I 
collected  an  aged  doctor  who  lived  near  Sodbury,  and  wh«  j 
had  shown  him  great  affection.  He  went  to  see  him,  an]  j 
Opened  his  heart  to  him.-}-  The  old  man  looked  at  him  for  s  1 
while  as  if  he  hesitated  to  disclose  some  great  mystery.  ( 
"  Do  you  not  know,"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice,  "  that  the  A 
pope  is  very  Antichrist,  whom  the  Scripture  speaketh  of?  1 

But  beware  what  you  say That  knowledge  may  cost  j 

yon  yonr  hfe."J  This  doctrine  "f  Antichrist,  which  Luthei  f 
was  at  that  moment  enunciating  so  boldly,  struck  Tyndale.  I 
Strengthened  by  it,  aa  was  the  Saxon  reformer,  he  felt  freah  1 
energy  in  his  heart,  and  the  aged  doctor  was  to  him  what  | 
the  aged  friar  had  been  to  Luther. 

Wlien  the  priests  saw  that  their  plot  had  failed,  they  com-  I 
missioned  a  celebrated  divine  to  undertake  his  conversion.  1 
The  reformer  replied  with  his  Greek  Testament  to  the  J 
schoolman's  arguments.  The  theologian  was  speechless :  ftl  t 
last  he  exclaimed  !  "  Well  then  !  it  were  better  to  ho  withoni  I 
God's  laws  than  the  pope's."§  Tyndale,  who  did  not  expectil 
BO  plain  and  blasphemous  a  confession,  made  answer :  "  Aiid  J 
I  dely  the  pope  and  all  his  laws  I"  and  then,  as  if  unable  ttj] 
keep  his  secret,  he  added :  "  If  God  spares  my  life,  I  will 
fake  care  that  a  ploughboy  shall  know  more  of  the  Scriptnreff''l 
than  you  do."  || 

AH  his  (houghls  were  now  directed  to  the  means  of  carrj^tl 
ing  out  liis  plans ;  and,  desirous  of  avoiding  conversatioQi 
that  mifrht  comprnmiso  tliem,  he    thenceforth   passed    l" 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the  library.^     He  prayed,  1 

•  rjnd.  Doctr.  Tr.  p.  29B. 

+  For  to  Uim  he  durst  be  bold  to  disclose  hia  heinrt.    Foxe,  Acta,  t. 
117.  J  Ibid.  g  Ibid. 

H  C*Dse  a  boy  that  driveth  tl;e  pluiiRti  to  kuair  mora  of  tha  Seriptnl^S 
(lun  bo  did.     Ibid. 

If  Ibis  part  of  t)ia  bouHe  was  <tandiDK  in  1  ii:!J>,  bnt  has  Ninod  been  pnlld 
down.  Andflfaon,  Bible  Annals,  i.  p.  S7.  We  cannot  but  onit«  ill  If 
vuh  expressed  in  that  rolume.  that  the  rvmaindor  o(  (bs  baUdinjbBi 
tmanted  bj  ft  fanner,  ttikj  be  csTeAillv  presHved, 
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■Ill 


read,  he  began  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility coDntinnicatud  portions  of  it  to  Sir  Jotiii  and  l.ady 
Walsh. 

AU  his  pFocautiona  were  useless:  the  adiolaslic  diviue 
had  betrayed  liinij  and  the  priests  had  sworn  to  stop  liim  in 
his  tranaljition  of  the  Bible,  One  day  he  fell  in  with  a  troop 
of  monks  and  curates,  who  abused  him  in  the  grossest  man- 
lier. "It's  the  favour  of  the  gentry  of  the  eouuty  that 
makes  you  so  proud,"  said  they;  "but  notwithstanding 
yonr  patrons,  there  will  be  a  talk  about  you  before  long,  and 

in  a  pretty  fashion  too! You  shall  not  always  live  in  a. 

manor-house !" — "  Banish  me  to  the  obscurest  comer  of 
England,"  replied  Tyndale;  "provided  you  will  permit  me 
to  teach  children  and  preach  the  gospel,  and  give  nie  ten 

pounds  a-year  for  my  support* I  shall  be  satisfied  1" 

The  priests  left  him,  but  with  the  intention  of  preparing  him 
:V  very  different  fate, 

Tyndale  indulged  in  his  pleasant  dreams  no  longer.  He 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  condemned, 
interrupted  in  his  great  work.  He  must  seek  a  retreat 
where  he  can  discharge  in  peace  the  task  God  has  allotted 
him.  "  You  cannot  save  me  from  the  hands  of  tbe  priests," 
aaid  he  to  Sir  John,  "  and  God  knows  to  what  troubles  you 
would  expose  yourself  by  keeping  n  e  n  j  ur  f  ra  l>  Per- 
mit me  to  leara  you."  Having  sad  this  he  gi  I  red  up 
his  papers,  took  his  Testament,  pressed  t!  e  hinds  of  his 
faenef^tors,  kissed  the  children,  and  then  de^tend  g  the  hill, 
liade  farewell  to  the  smiling  banks  of  tl  e  S  v  rn  and  de- 
parted alone— atone  with  bis  faith  WI  at  si  II  be  do  1 
What  will  become  of  him  ?  Where  shall  lie  go  ?  He  went 
forth  like  Abraham,  one  thing  alone  engrossing  hia  mind  :— 
M>e  Scriptures  shall  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  he  will  deposit  the  oradcs  of  God  in  the  midst  of  bis 
countrymen. 

*  BiAdinf;  Mm  to  uo  more  but  to  leacli  ohilrJrpn  uid  lo  prsaob.    Fcip, 
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CHAPTER  V 


lnthar's  Works  in  EnKland— Consul tati on  of  the  Bitihops— The  BoDrf 
Loo  X.  published  in  England  — Luther's  Books  burnt — Letter  oTUaaTf 
VIII.— He  undertakes  tg  write  against  Lnther— Cry  of  Alarm— T». 
dition  and  Sacramental! sm -  Pnidence  of  Sir  T.  More— The  Bod[ 
presented  to  the  Fiiye—D^ender  qf  the  Failh -Exnltittiaa  at 
King. 

Whilst  a  plain  minister  was  commencing  the  Keformatioii 
in  a  tranquil  valley  in  the  west  of  England,  powerful  rein- 
forcements were  landing  on  the  shores  of  Kent  The  writ- 
ings and  aclions  of  Luther  excited  a  lively  senBation  i 
Great  Hriiain.  Ilia  appearance  before  the  diet  of  Wonnf 
was  a  common  subject  of  converaation.  Ships  from  1 
harbours  of  the  Low  Countries  brought  his  books  to  LoiW 
don,*  and  the  German  printers  had  made  answer  to  ths 
nuncio  Alcander,  who  was  prohibiting  the  Lutheran  woiks 
in  the  empire :  "  Very  well  I  we  shall  send  thera  to  Eng- 
land '."  One  mi^ht  almost  say  that  England  t 
to  be  the  asylum  of  truth.  And  in  fact,  the  Theses  of  1517| 
the  Bxffanalion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  books  agabu 
Emser,  atjaifitt  the  papacy  of  Borne,  against  the  bull  n/An^ 
Christ,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  Appeal  to  the  Geri 
man  nohility,  and  above  all,  the  Babt/lonish  Captivity  of  ^: 
Chiireh — all  crossed  the  sea,  were  translated,  and,  circulataA 
throughout  the  kingdom. f  The  German  and  English  i 
tions,  having  a  common  origin  and  being  sufficiently  aliki 
at  that  time  in  character  and  civilisation,  the  works  intendei 
Cor  one  might  be  read  by  the  olher  with  advantage. 
monk  in  bis  cell,  the  country  gentleman  in  his  hall,  t 
doctor  in  his  college,  the  tradesman  in  his  shop,  and  evoi 
•he  bishop  in  his  palace,  studied  these  extraordinary  writingi 


'  Burnet,  Hist,  of  llm  lleforroation,  [Lund.  1811,  Bio.)  i.  p.  '21. 
^  Libros    Lutherunua   quornm    nisgnuu  jam   [iiimetue  pervenorat 
■unuB  AiiKlorum.    I'olyd.  VirK.  Anfl.  Hist.  (Basil,  1570,  fol.1  p.  GM. 
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The  laity  in  particular,  who  bad  been  prepartd  by  Wickliffo 
and  disgusted  by  tlie  avarice  and  disorderly  lives  of  tbe 
priests,  read  witb  eiitliusiusm  the  eloquent  pages  of  tbe 
Saxon  monk.     Tbey  strengtbencd  all  bcarts. 

Tbe  papacy  was  not  inactive  in  presence  of  all  these 
efforts.  Tbe  timesof  Gregory  VII.  and  of  Innocent  ILL.,  it  is 
tme,  were  past;  and  weakness  and  irrcsolntion  bad  suc- 
ceeded to  the  former  energy  and  activity  of  the  Roman  pon- 
dficate.  The  spiritual  power  had  resigned  tbe  dominion  ol 
Europe  to  the  secular  powers,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
faith  in  tbe  papacy  could  be  found  in  tlie  papacy  itself.  Yet 
a  German  (Dr  Eck)  by  the  most  indefatigable  exertions  bad 
extorted  a  bull  from  the  profane  Leo  X..,*  and  this  bull  had 
just  reached  England.  The  pope  himself  sent  it  to  Henrj-, 
calling  upon  him  to  extiqiate  tbe  Lutheran  heresy.-]-  The 
king  handed  it  to  Wolsey,  and  the  latter  transniitleil  it  to 
tbe  bishops,  who,  after  reading  the  heretic's  books,  met  to- 
gether to  discuss  tbe  matter}  There  was  more  Romish  faith 
in  London  tliau  in  tbe  Vatican.  "  This  false  friar,"  ex- 
claimed Wolsey,  "  attacks  submission  to  tbe  clergy — that 
fountain  of  all  virtues."  The  humanist  prelates  were  the 
most  annoyed ;  tbe  road  they  had  taken  ended  in  an  abyss, 
and  tbey  shrank  back  in  alarm.  Tonstall,  tbe  friend  of 
Erasmus,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  and  who  had  just 
tetumed  &om  his  embassy  to  Germany  where  Luther  had 
been  painted  to  him  in  the  darkest  colours,  was  particularly 

violent:  "This  monk  is  a.  Proteus I  mean  an  atheht.^ 

If  you  allow  the  heresies  to  grow  np  which  he  is  scattering 
with  both  hands,  tbey  will  clioke  tbe  faith  and  the  church 
will  perish,  li    Had  we  not  enough  of  the  WieklifHtes  ?— here 

are  new  legions  of  the  same  kind  I To-day  Luther  calls 

for  the  abolition  of  tbe  mass;  to-morrow  he  will  ask  for  the 
abolition  of  Jcaus  Christ.^   He  rejects  everything,  and  puU 

:l  abolendum.    Cardinal.  Ebor.  Cmn- 


J  HsbUoqne  sup?r  hac  re  ilili^-nti  tractntn.    Ibid. 

t  Cmn  illu  Fnthea imo  AlbeB.    Emsm.  Ep.  p.  l\i 

I  Totanet  Ecclesia.  Ibid.  p.  11£9. 

^  Nin  da  aboleodo  Cbtisto  ecribere  destinavit.    Ibid,  p,  IISD. 
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nothing  in  Ita  place.    What  I  if  bnrhiirifliis  pluuder  our  inoA 

tiers,  we  punish  Ihem and  shall  we  bear  with  heretic* 

who  plunder  our  altars? Nol  by  the  mortal  agony  that 

Christ  end  Bred,  I  entreat  you What  am  I  saying?  the 

whole  church  conjurea  you  to  combat  against  tliis  devouring 

dragon to  punish  this  hell-dog,  to  silence  his  sinister 

bowlings,  and  to  drive  him  shamefully  baelc  into  his  d 
Thus  spoke  the  eloquent  Tonstall;  nor  was  Wolsey  far  be- 
hind him.  The  only  attachment  at  all  respeetabic  in  tfaiS 
man  was  that  which  he  entertained  for  the  church ;  it 
perhaps  be  called  respectable,  for  it  was  the  only  oue  that  did 
not  exclusively  regard  himself.  On  the  I4th  May  1521,  thiS 
English  pope,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  pope,  issued  his  buU 
against  Lutlier. 

It  was  read  (probably  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June)  in  alt 
the  churches  during  high  mass,  when  the  congregation  waa 
most  numerous,  f  A  priest  exclaimed :  "  For  every  book  dt 
Martin  Luther's  found  in  your  possession  within  fifteen  daJ4 
after  this  injunction,  you  will  incur  the  greater  excommui^ 
cation."  Then  a  public  notary,  holding  the  pope's  bull  in  lull 
hand,  with  a  description  of  Luther's  perterse  opimong,  pK>* 
ceeded  towards  the  principal  door  of  the  church  and  fastened 
up  the  document,}  The  people  gathered  round  it;  the 
competent  person  read  it  aloud,  while  the  rest  listened ;  anfl 
the  following  are  some  of  the  sentences  which,  by  the  pope's 
order,  resounded  in  the  porches  of  all  the  cathedral,  convent- 
ual, collegiate,  and  parish  churches  of  every  county  in  En^ 
land:§ 

"  11,  Sins  are  not  pardoned  to  any,  unless,  the  priest 
mitting  them,  he  believe  they  are  remitted  to  bim. 

"  13.  If  by  reason  of  some  impossibility,  the  contrtle  t« 
not  confessed,  or  the  priest  absolve  him,  not  in  earnest,  hut 
in  jest ;  yet  if  he  believe  that  ho  is  absolved,  he  is  tnost  truly 
absolved. 

•  G lad io  spirit ue  sbactum  inantnim  miutn  coges.   Eraem.  Ep.p.llGt 

T  Cum  major  cuuvenerit  ninltitudo.     Iliid. 

X  Id  tsItis  ecu  locia  publicis  eeule^in  Testnc.    Ibid.  p.  24. 

I  Strjpd,  M.  I.  p.  57,  lOxl.  ed.}  or  Luther,  xiii.  r  306. 
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"  14.  In  the  sacrament  of  pcTumce  and  the  reniitision  of  a 
lault,  the  pojie  or  bishop  doth  not  more  than  the  lowest 
priest;  yea,  where  there  is  not  a  priest,  then  any  Chrialiiiii 
will  do ;  yea,  if  it  were  a  woman  or  a  child. 

"26.  The  pope,  the  succeasor  of  Peter,  is  not  Chrial's 
vicar. 
[      "  38.  It  is  not  at  all  in  the  hand  of  the  church  or  the  jiope 
■to  decree  articles  of  faith,  no,  nor  to  decree  the  laws  of  man- 
Kners  or  of  good  works." 

The  eardinal-legate,  accompanied  by  the  nuncio,  liy  the 
ambassador  of  Charles  V.,  and  by  several  bishops,  proceeded 
in  great  pomp  to  St  Paul's,  where  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
preached,  and  Wolaey  burnt  Luther's  books.*  liut  they 
were  hardly  reduced  to  ashes  before  sarcasms  and  jests  wej'u 
heard  in  every  direction.  "  Fire  is  not  a  theological  argu- 
ment," s^d  one.  "  Tiie  papists,  who  accuse  Martin  Lullicr 
of  slaying  and  murdering  Christians,"  added  another,  "are 
like  the  pickpocket,  who  began  to  cry  stop  thief  as  soon  as 
he  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  canglit,"^"  The  bishop 
of  Rochester,"  said  a  third,  "  concludes  that  because  Luther 
has  thrown  the  pope's  decretals  into  the  £re,  he  would  throw 
in  the  pope  himself...... We  may  hence  deduce  another  syl- 
logism quite  as  sound :  The  popes  have  burnt  the  New  Tes 
tament,  therefore,  if  they  could,  they  would  bum  Christ  liini- 
self."-}-  These  jests  were  rapidly  circulated  from  mouth  to 
month.  It  was  not  enough  that  Luther's  writings  were 
in  England,  they  must  needs  be  known,  and  tlie  priests  look 
upon  themselves  to  advertise  them.  The  Reformation  wat^ 
advancing,  and  Rome  herself  pushed  behind  the  car. 

The  cardinal  saw  that  something  more  was  required  tlinn 
these  paper  autos-da-fS,  and  the  activity  be  displayed  mny 
^Indicate  what  be  would  have  done  in  Europe  if  ever  h« 
reached  the  pontifical  chair.  "  The  spirit  of  Satan  led 
repose,"  says  the  papist  Sanders.:!    Some  action  out 

*  See  &bove,  Book  IX.  cbap.  x. 
t  The;  would  bave  burnt  Christ  hlmseir.    Tjnd.  Doctr.Tr.,  Obedience 
fci].<PBik.Soc.)p.2-21. 
t  fiaUiue  piritD  actus.    De  Srhiam.  AdrL  p.  3. 
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of  the  ordinary  course  is  needful,  thought  Wolaey.  Kings 
hare  hitherto  been  the  cnemiea  of  the  popes ;  a  king  shitU 
now  undertake  tiieir  dereiice.     Princes  are  not  very  aaxious 

about  learning,  a  prince  shall  publish  a  book! "  Sire," 

said  he  to  the  king,  to  get  Henry  in  the  vein,  "  you  ought  to 
write  to  the  princes  of  Germany  on  the  subject  of  this  her- 
esy." He  did  so-  Writing  to  the  Archduke  Palatine,  lis 
said ;  "  This  fire,  which  has  been  kindled  by  Luther,  and 
fanned  by  the  arts  of  the  devil,  is  raging  everywhere.  If 
Luther  does  not  repent,  deliver  liini  and  his  audacious  (rea- 
'^ses  to  the  flamea.  I  oETer  you  my  royal  co-operation,  and 
even,  if  necessary,  my  life."*  This  was  the  first  time  Henry 
showed  that  cruel  thirst  which  was  in  after-days  to  bo 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  his  wives  and  friends. 

The  king  having  taken  the  first  step,  it  was  not  diflicalt 
for  Woisey  to  induce  him  to  take  another.  To  defend  the 
honour  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  stand  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  church,  and  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a  title 
equivalent  to  that  of  Chris!ianiif.iinw,  most  Christian  king, 
were  more  than  sufficient  motives  to  induce  Henry  to  break 
a  lance  with  Luther,  "I  will  combat  with  the  pen  this  Cer- 
berus, sprung  from  the  depths  of  hell,"f  said  he,  "  and  if  he 
refuses  to  retract,  the  fire  shall  consume  the  heretic  and  his 
heresies  together.''^ 

The  king  shut  himself  up  in  bis  library ;  all  the  seholastio 
tastes  with  which  his  youth  had  been  imbued  were  revived  ; 
he  worked  as  if  he  were  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  not  i 
king  of  England  ;  with  the  pope's  permission  he  read  Ln-   j 
ther's  writings ;    he  ransacked   Thomas    Aquinas ;  forged, 
with  infinite  labour,   the  arrows  with  which  he  hoped  to 
pierce  the  heretic ;  called  several  learned  men  to  bis  aid,  and  I 
at  last  published  his  book.     His  first  words  were  a  cry  of  H 
alarm.    "  Beware  of  the  track  of  ibis  serpent,"  said  he  to  his  i 
Christian  readers ;  "  walk  on  tiptoe ;  fear  the  thickets  and    ' 
eaves  in  which  he  lies  concealed,  and  whence  he  will  dart  bis  \ 


*  Kappa  Urknnden,  ii.  p.  458. 
f  Velut  rerberum  ei  inferia  prodocit 
Bput.  p.  94. 
t  Vi  errorea  ejus  ^unique  Ipauia  ignis  ej 
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Doison  on  you.  If  he  licks  yon,  be  careful  I  tlie  cunning 
viper  caresBEa  only  that  he  may  bite  1"*  After  that  Henry 
sounded  a  charge:  "Be  of  good  cheer!  Filled  with  the  same 
valour  that  you  would  display  against  Turks,  Saracens,  and 
other  infidels,  march  now  against  this  Huh  friar, — a  lellow 
spparentlj  weak,  but  more  formidable  through  the  spirit  that 
niiimates  him  thau  all  infidels,  Saracens,  and  Turks  put  to- 
gether."! Tliun  did  Henry  VIII.,  the  I'eter  the  Hermit  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  preach  a  crusade  against  Luther,  in 
Drder  to  Bare  the  papacy. 

He  had  skilfully  chosen  the  ground  on  which  he  gare  bat- 
tle: sacramental! sm  and  tradition  are  in  fact  the  two  essen- 
tial features  of  the  papal  religion ;  just  as  a  lively  faith  and 
Holy  Scripture  are  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  Henry  did 
a  service  lo  the  Reformation,  by  pointing  out  the  principles 
it  would  mainly  have  to  combat;  and  by  furnishing  Luther 
with  an  opportunity  of  establishing  the  authority  of  tlie 
Bible,  he  made  him  take  a  most  important  step  in  the  path 
of  reform.  "  If  a  teaching  is  opposed  to  Scriptiire,"  said  the 
Reformer,  "  whatever  be  its  origin  —  traditions,  custom, 
kings,  Thomists,  sophists,  Satan,  or  even  an  angel  from  hea- 
ven,— all  from  whom  it  proceeds  must  be  accursed.  Nothing 
can  exist  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  everything  must  exist 
fcr  it," 

Henry's  hook  being  terminated  by  the  aid  of  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  king  showed  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Wore,  who 
begged  him  to  pronounce  less  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  pa- 
pal supremacy.  "  I  will  not  cliange  a  word,"  replied  the 
king,  ftdl  of  servile  devotion  to  the  popedom.  "  Besides,  I 
have  my  reasons,"  and  he  whispered  Ihem  in  More's  ear. 

Doctor  Clarke,  ambassador  from  England  at  the  court  oi 
Rome,  was  commissioned  to  present  the  pope  with  a  mag- 
Dificently  bound  copy  of  the  king's  work.  "  The  glory  of 
England,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
the  nations  iu  obedience  to  the  papacy."^    Hapjiily  Britain 

•  Qui  tontam  ideo  lambit  at  mocdeat.     Assertio  Sept.  Saoram, 
f  Sed  iniiDo  Tnrcis  unniibue  Ssrraueuia  omiubDH  usqaam  infldalibDi 
BMeatiDrem  fratcrciilTim.     Ibid.  p.  147. 
t  Ridea*  Life  af  Waluy,  p.  249. 
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was  erelong  to  know  a  glorj-  of  a  TCry  different  kind.  Bir 
&iu1jaesarlor  added,  that  his  master,  after  having  refuted 
Luther'a  errors  witli  the  pc-n,  was  ready  to  combat  hia  ad- 
herents witli  tfie  eu-ord.*  Tiio  pope,  touehcd  with  this 
offer,  gave  liim  his  foot,  and  tlien  hia  clieek  to  kiss,  and 
■aid  to  him  :  "  1  will  do  for  your  mastci'a  book  as  much 
OS  the  church  has  done  for  the  works  of  St  Jerome  and  St 
Augustine." 

The  enfeebled  papacy  had  neither  Ihe  power  of  intelli- 
gence, nor  even  of  fanaticism.  It  still  maintained  its  pre- 
tensions and  its  pomp,  but  it  resembled  the  corpses  of  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth  that  lie  in  slate,  clad  in  their  most 
magnificent  robes:  splendour  above,  death  and  corruption 
below.  The  thunderbolts  of  a  Hildebrand  ceasing  to  pro- 
duce their  effect,  Rome  gratefully  accepted  t!ie  defence  oi 
laymen,  such  as  Henry  VIII.  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  vrith- 
out  disdaining  their  judicial  sentences  and  their  scaSblda. 
"  We  must  honour  those  noble  champions,"  said  the  pope  to 
bis  cardinals,  "  who  show  themselves  prepared  lo  cut  ofl 
with  the  sword  the  rotten  memhers  of  Jesus  Christ,-}-  What 
title  shall  we  give  to  the  virtuous  king  of  England?" — Pro- 
tector of  the  Roman  church,  suggested  one  ;  Apestolic  king, 
Baid  another;  and  finally,  but  not  without  some  opposition, 
Henry  VIIL  was  proclaimed  Defender  of  the  Faith.  .  At 
the  same  time  the  pope  promised  ten  years'  indulgence  to  all 
-eaders  of  the  king's  book.  This  was  a  lure  after  the 
fashion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  never  failed  in  its 
effect.  Tlie  clergy  compared  its  author  to  the  wisest  o( 
kings;  and  the  book,  of  which  many  thousand  copies  were 
primed,  filled  the  Christian  world  (Cochlajus  tells  us)  with 
admiration  and  delight. 

Nothing  could  equal  Henry's  joy.  "  Bis  majesty,"  said 
the  vicar  of  Croydon,  "  would  not  exchange  that  name  for 
all  London  and  twenty  miles  round.":^  The  king's  fool, 
entering  the  room  just  as  his  master  had  received  the  bull, 
ashed  him  the  cause  of  his  transports.     "  The  pope  has  jtisl 

*  Totiiia  neoi  sui  viribuB  et  armis.    Rymer,  Fa'dara,  vi.  p.  ISf). 

'I'  Pnticla  membra ferra  et  materiali  gbuliu  ubsciudere.    Ibldi 

X  Foie,  Acid,  ir.  p.  £96. 
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named  me  Defender  of  the  Faith  I  ^^ — "Hoi  hoi  good 
Harry/*  replied  the  fool,   "  let  you  and  me  defend  one 

another;  but take  my  word  for  it let  the  faith  alone 

to  defend  itself  ^^^  An  entire  modern  system  was  found  in 
those  words.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  intoxication,  the 
fool  was  the  only  sensible  person.  But  Henry  could  listen 
to  nothing.  Seated  on  an  elevated  throne,  with  the  cardinal 
at  his  right  hand,  he  caused  the  pope's  letter  to  be  read  in 
public.  The  trumpets  sounded:  Wolsey  said  mass;  the 
king  and  his  court  took  their  seats  around  a  sumptuous 
table,  and  the  heralds  at  arms  proclaimed:  Henricus  Dei 
gratia  Bex  Anglioe  et  Francice^  Defensor  Fidei  et  Dominus 
Htbemice ! 

Thus  was  the  king  of  England  more  than  ever  united  to 
the  pope:  whoever  brings  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  his 
kingdom  shall  there  encounter  that  material  sword,  ferrum 
et  materialem  ^ladium,  in  which  the  papacy  so  much  d&» 
lighted. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Wolsey's  Machinations  to  obtain  the  Tiara— He  gains  Charles  V. — Alli- 
ance between  Henry  and  Charles — Wolsey  offers  to  command  the 
Troops — Treaty  of  Bruges— Henry  belieyes  himself  King  of  France— 
Victories  of  Francis  I.— Death  of  Leo  X. 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  check  more  surely  the  pro- 
giess  of  the  gospel:  Wolsey*s  accession  to  the  pontifical 
throne.  Consumed  by  the  desire  of  reaching  "  the  summit 
of  sacerdotal  unity," ■{•  he  formed,  to  attain  this  end,  one  of 
the  most  perfidious  schemes  ambition  ever  engendered.  He 
thought  with  others :  "  The  end  justifies  the  means." 

Tlie  cardinal  could  only  attain  the  popedom  through  the 

♦  FuUer,book  V.  p.  168. 

t  Unitatis  sacerdotalis  fastigium  conscendere.    Sanders,  De  Snhirai 
%iig.  8. 
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emperor  or  the  king  ijf  Friince ;  fnr  tlieii,  as  now,  it  was  Hit 
secular  powers  that  really  eleutt'il  the  chief  of  catliolicity 
After  carefully  weighing  the  iiiflueDce  of  these  two  prinnes 
Wolaey  foutid  that  the  balniice  inclined  to  the  side  ol 
Charles,  aud  his  choice  was  made.  A  close  intimacy 
of  long  standing  nnited  him  to  Francis  T.,  but  that 
mattered  little;  he  must  betray  his  friend  to  gain  hia 
friend's  rival. 

But  this  was  no  easy  matter.  Henry  was  dissatisfied 
with  Charles  the  Fiftli.*  Wolsey  was  therefore  obliged  to 
employ  every  imaginable  delicacy  in  his  manasuTrcB.  First 
he  sent  Sir  Richard  Wingiicld  to  the  emperor;  then  he 
wrote  a  flattering  letter  in  Henry's  nauie  to  the  princess- 
regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  Tlie  difficulty  was  to  get  the 
king  to  sign  it.     "  Have  the  goodness  to  put  your  name," 

said  Wotsey,  "  even  if  it  should  annoy  your  Highness 

Yon  know  very  well that  women  like  to  be  pleased.''^- 

This  argument  prevailed  with  the  king,  who  still  possessed 
a  spirit  of  gallantry.  Lastly,  Wolsey  being  named  arbitra- 
tor between  Charles  and  Francis,  resolved  to  depart  for 
Calais,  apparently  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  two  princes; 
but  in  reality  to  betray  one  of  ihera.  Wolsey  felt  as  much 
pleasure  in  such  practices,  as  Francis  in  giving  battle. 

The  king  of  France  rejected  his  arbitration:  he  had  a 
sharp  eye,  and  his  mother  one  still  sharper.  "  Your  mastei 
loves  me  not,"  said  he  to  Charles's  amhassailor,  "and  I  do 
not  love  him  any  more,  and  am  determined  to  be  hia 
enemy,"^  It  was  impossible  to  speak  more  plainly.  Far 
from  imitating  this  frankness,  the  politic  Charles  endeav- 
oured to  gain  Wolsey,  and  Wolsey,  who  was  eager  to  sell 
himself,  adroitly  hinted  at  what  price  he  might  be  bought. 
"  If  the  king  of  England  sides  with  me,"  Charles  informed 
the  cardinal,  "you  sliall  he  elected  pope  at  the  death  of  Leo 
X."§     Francis,  betrayed   by  Wolsey,   abandoned   by  the 


*  HjB  owae  uffhifria  doilh  Dot  Biiccede 
pan,  Tol.  i.  p.  ID. 

t  He  nss  ultorlj  detorminoci  to  ha  hi 
B.  7,  p.  3.^. 

S  Ut  WoUeaa  moitno  Leoae  deoimo  fleret  summus  pontifcx. 
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[pope,  and  threatened  by  the  emperor^  determined  at  last  to 
accept  Henry's  mcdifLtiDn. 
But  Charles  was  now  thinking  of  very  different  matters. 
Instead  of  a  mediation,  he  demanded  of  the  king  of  England 
4000  of  hia  famous  bowmen.  Henry  smiled  as  he  read  the 
despatch,  and  looking  at  Pace  liis  secretary,  and  Marney 
the  captain  of  his  guards,  he  said :  "  Beati  qui  aitdiunt  el 
ttonintelligunt!"  thus  forbidding  them  to  understand,  and 
libove  all  to  bruit  abroad  this  stranfre  request.  It  was 
agreed  to  raise  the  number  of  archers  to  6000;  and  the 
cardinal,  having  the  tiara  continually  before  his  eyes,  de- 
parted to  perform  at  Calais  the  odious  comedy  of  a  liypo- 
critical  arbitration.  Being  detained  at  Dover  by  contrary 
winds,  the  mediator  took  advantage  of  ttiis  delay  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  the  6000  archers  and  their  captains,  not  forgetting 
to  insert  in  it,  "  certain  obstinate  deer,"  as  Henry  had  said, 

("  that  must  of  necessity  be  hunted  down."*  These  were 
some  gentlemen  whom  the  king  desired  to  get  rid  of. 
While  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  France  were  re- 
ceived at  Calais  on  the  4th  of  August  with  great  honours, 
by  the  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England,  the  cardinal 
'tigned  a  convention  with  Charles's  minisiwa  that  Henry 
should  withdraw  his  promise  of  the  Princess  Mary's  hand  lo 
the  dauphin,  and  give  licr  to  the  emperor.  At  the  Sitmo 
time  he  issued  orders  to  destroy  the  French  navy,  and  to 
invade  France. f  And,  finally,  he  procured,  by  way  of  com- 
pensating England  for  the  pension  of  16,000  pounds  hitherto 
received  from  the  court  of  St  Gcrmains,  that  the  emperor 
should  pay  henceforward  the  annual  sum  of  40,000  marks. 
Without  ready  money  the  bargain  would  not  have  been  a 
good  one. 

This  was  not  all.    While  Wolsey  was  waiting  to  bo 

elected  pope,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  soldier. 

A  commander  was  wanted  for  the  6000  archers  Henry  was 

L  sending  against  the  king  of  France ;  and  why  should  he  not 

I  be  the  cardinal  himself?     He  immediately  intrigued  to  gel 

0  toggiddo  for  bjni,  tllol  tw 
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khe  noblemen  set  aside  who  hud  been  proposed  as  gonerabj 

in  chier.     "  Shrewshury,"  he  aaiil  to  the  kinj 

for  Scotland — Worcester  by  his  experience  is  worthy  that 

yon  should  keep  him  near  yoii.     As  for  Dorset, 

will  be  very  dear."     Then  tlie  priest  added :  "  Sire,  if  diirinn 
Iny  sojourn  on  the  otlicr  side  of  tlie  sea,  you  have  good 

reason  to  sead  your  archers I  hasten  to  inform  you  tliat 

wiienever  the  empcior  takes  the  command  of  his  eoldi 
am  ready,  altliough  an  ecclesiastic,*  to  put  myself  at  the 
head  of  yours."  What  devolednessl  Wolsey  would  cauae 
his  cross  of  cardinal  a  latere  to  be  carried  before  him  (he 
said);  and  neither  Francis  nor  Bayard  would  be  able  lo 
resist  liim.  To  command  at  the  same  time  the  state,  the 
churcli,  and  the  army,  while  awaiting  the  tiara,- — to 
round  his  head  with  laurels :  such  was  this  man's  ambition. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  they  were  not  of  that  opinion  at 
court  The  king  made  the  earl  of  Esses  comma nder-lii' 
chief. 

As  Wolsey  could  not  be  general,  he  turned  to  diplomacy. 
He  hastened  to  Bruges ;  and  as  he  entered  at  the  emperor's 
side,  a  voice  was  heard  above  the  crowd,  exclaiming,  Sahe, 
Bex  regis  tui  atque  regni  sui !  4- — a  sound  most  pleasing  to 
his  ears.  People  were  very  much  astonished  at  Bruges  by 
the  intimacy  existing  between  the  cardinal  and  the  emperor. 
"  There  is  some  mystery  beneath  it  aU,"  they  said.J  Wolsey 
desired  to  place  the  crown  of  France  on  Henry's  head,  and 
the  tiara  on  his  own.  Such  was  the  mystery,  which  was 
well  worlh  a  few  civilities  to  the  mighty  Charles  V.  The 
alliance  was  concluded,  and  the  contracting  parties  agreed 
"  to  avenge  the  insults  offered  to  the  throne  of  Jesus 
Cluist,"  or  in  other  words,  to  the  popedom. 

Wolsey,  in  order  to  drag  Henry  into  the  intrigues  which 
were  to  procure  him  Ihe  tiara,  had  reminded  him  that  he  was 
king  of  France,  and  the  suggestion  had  been  eagerly  cauglU 
at     At  midnight,  on  the  Tth  of  August,  the  king  dictated 

*  Tlioiigb  I  be  a  Bpiritual  man.    State  Paiiers,  i.  p.  31. 
f  Hail,  botli  king  of  (hy  luug  and  lUso  of  tiis  kiuf{<lum.    Tyud.  Fiiwl 
P.S14. 
X  There  wa.i<  i  ccrUin  aocret  wtiCTeor  all  meg  knew  not-     Ibid.  p.  Sit 


his  aecretary  a  letter  for  Wolaey  containing  this  etcauge 
Si  ihitis  jiarare  regi  locum  in  regno  ejut  heredi- 
'Urrio,  Majeitas  ejus  qMuni  te^npus  erit  oppoTtanum,  seijuetur.' 
The  theologian  who  had  corrected  the  famous  latin  book  ol 
the  king's  against  Luther  most  certainly  had  not  revised 
this  phruse.  According  to  Henry,  France  was  his  lieredi- 
tary  kingdom,  and  Wolsey  was  going  to  prepare  tlie  tlirone 

fer  Mm The  king  could  not  restrain  his  joy  at  the  mere 

Idea,  and  aheady  he  surpassed  in  imagination  both  Edward 
HI.  and  the  Black  Prince.  "  I  am  about  to  attain  a  glory 
Superior  to  that  which  my  ancestors  have  gained  by  so  many 
wars  and  battles."  f  Wolsey  traced  out  for  him  tbe  road  to 
bis  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine :  "  Hezicrcs  is  ahoni 
to  fall ;  afterwards  there  is  only  Rheims,  which  is  not  a 
city  ;  and  thus  your  grace  will  very  easily  reach 
^     Henry  followed  on  the  map  the  route  he  wonld 

ire  to  take :  "  Affairs  are  going  on  well,"  wrote  the  cardi- 
nal, "  the  Lord  be  praised."    In  him  tJiis  Christian  language 

IS  a  mere  oflicial  formality. 

"Wolsey  was  mistaken :  things  were  going  on  badly.    On 

e  20th  of  October  1522,  Francis  I.  whom  so  much  perfidy 

td  been  unable  to  deceive,— Francis,  ambitious  and  turhu- 

it,  but  honest  in  this  matter  at  least,  and  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  bis  arms,  had  suddenly  appeared  between  Cam- 
bray  and  Valenciennes.  Tlie  emperor  fled  to  Flanders  in 
alarm,  and  Wolsey,  instead  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  had  shielded  himself  under  his  arbitrator's  cloak. 
Writing  to  Henry,  who,  a  fortnight  before,  had  by  his  advico 
exeited  Charles  to  attack  France,  he  said :  "  I  am  confident 
that  your  virtuous  mediation  will  greatly  iuurease  your  repu- 
tation and  honour  throughout  Christendom."  §  Francis  re- 
jected Wolse/s  oficrs,  but  the  object  of  the  latter  was  attained, 
Tbe  negotiations  had  gained  time  for  Charles,  and  bad 
ither  soon  stopped  the  French  army.  Wolsey  returned 
If  foa  go  ta  prepare  a  place  far  ihe  king  in  bis  hfrodlliLry  lun^dnm, 
■n^eaty  will  follow  joii  iLt  a  fitting  seiisou.    State  Papers,  i.  36. 

t  Majora  os^ui  qiiam  omiie-s  ip^iu9  preeenilores  Col  heWis  ei  pnulU 

Ikte  Papers,  i.  45. 

t  Your  f^ce  sliall  hsTo  but  a,  leyve  ircy  to  Parys.     Ibid.  46. 

■  CMtDD  MSS,  Calig.  D.  a,  p.  S6 
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Hatisfied  to  London  about  the  middle  of  December.  It  wai 
true  that  Henry's  triumphant  entry  into  Paris  became  Teiy 
difficult ;  but  the  cardinal  was  sure  of  the  emperor's  favour, 
and  through  it  (he  imagined)  of  the  tiara.  Wolacy  had  donflj 
therefore,  what  he  desired.  He  had  hardly  arrired  in  Eng- 
land when  there  came  news  which  raised  him  to  ttie  height 
of  happiness  :  Leo  X.  was  dead.  His  joy  surpassed  what  J 
Henry  bad  felt  at  the  thought  of  his  hereditary  kingdom 
Protected  by  the  powerful  Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  had  sacrt*  I 
ficed  everytliing,  the  English  cardinal  was  at  last  on  the 
point  of  receiving  that  pontifical  crown  which  would  permit 
him  to  crush  heresy,  and  wliich  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  jnsl 
reward  of  ao  many  infamous  transaetiona. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

niB  Jaat  Men  of  Lincolnshire — Their  Assemblies  and  Tcichinx — . 
and  Mord en— Itinerant  Lihrariea— Polemical  ConverBUtions-Sarewraj 
— Royal  Uecrea  and  Terror— Dopoait ions  and  Condemnationa — FoM 
Mirtyra-A  Conclave— Charles  consolea  Wolaay. 

W0L8EY  did  not  stay  until  he  was  pope,  before  persecuting 
the  disciples  of  the  word  of  God.     Desirous  of  carrying  out 
the  stipulations  of  the  conyention  at  Bruges,  he  had  broken 
out  against  "  the  king's  subjects  who  disturbed  (he  apostolic 
Bee,"     Henry  had  to  vindicate  the  title  conferred  on  him  by 
the  pope  ;  the  cardinal  had  to  gain  the  popedom  ;  and  both 
could  satisfy  their  desires  by  the  erection  of  a  few  scaffolds. 
In  the  county  of  Lincoln  on  the  shores  of  (he  North  Sea, 
along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Humber,  Trent,  and  Wltham, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  smiling  hills,  dwelt  many  peaceful 
Christians — labourers,  artiBcers,  and  shepherds — ^who  spent    I 
their  days  in  toil,  in  keeping  their  Hoclcs,  in  doing  good,  and  1 
in  reading  (he  Bible.*    The  more  the  gospel-light  increased  j 
In  England,  the  greater  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  J 
*  Bring  simple  labourers  and  aitificets.    Foxe,  Acts,  ir.  p.  MA. 
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these  cliildren  of  peace,*  These  "  jusl  men,"  as  tliey  were 
ealleJ,  wiire  devoid  of  human  knowledge,  but  they  thirsted 
fer  the  knowledge  of  God.  Thinking  ihey  wltb  alone  tho 
true  disciples  of  the  Lord,  they  married  only  among  them- 
Mlves.f  They  appeared  occasionally  at  church ;  but  instead 
ti  repeating  their  prayers  like  the  rest,  they  sat,  said  their 
.ffliemies,  "  mwm  like  beasts."  J  On  Sundays  and  holidays, 
assembled  in  each  other's  houses,  and  aonietimes  passed 
«  whole  night  in  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture.  If  there 
ehanced  to  be  few  books  among  thera,  one  of  the  brethren, 
Irho  had  learnt  by  heart  the  epistle  of  St  James,  the  begin- 
ning of  St  Luke's  gospel,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  or  an 
epistle  of  St  Paul's,  would  recite  a  few  verses  in  a  loud  and 
«alm  voice ;  then  all  would  piously  converse  about  the  holy 
tmths  of  the  faith,  and  exhort  one  another  to  put  them  in 
practice.  But  if  any  person  joined  their  meetings,  who  did 
not  belong  to  their  body,  they  would  all  keep  silent.g  Speak- 
ing much  among  each  other,  tliey  were  speechless  before 
those  from'  without :  fear  of  the  priests  and  of  the  fagot  made 
dumb.  There  was  no  family  rejoicing  without  Ilia 
iScriptures.  At  ilie  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  the  aged  DuP" 
dant,  one  of  their  patriarchs,  the  wedding  party  met  secretly 

a  bam,  and  read  the  whole  of  one  of  St  Paul's  epistles. 
Marriages  are  rarely  celebrated  with  such  pastimes  as  this ! 

Although  they  were  dumb  before  enemies  or  suspected 
ipetmns,  these  poor  people  did  not  keep  silence  in  the  pre- 
iwnce  of  the  humble ;  a  glowing  proselytism  characterized 
ihem  all.  "  Come  to  my  house,"  said  the  pious  Agnes  Ash- 
iori  to  James  Morden,  "  and  I  will  teach  you  some  verses 
:ef  Scripture."  Agnes  was  an  educated  woman  ;  she  could 
WaA ;  Morden  came,  and  the  poor  woman's  chamber  was 
itransformed  into  a  school  of  theology.  Agnes  began :  "  Yo 
'   «  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  then  recited  the  following 

*  At  th«  tight  of  Ihe  fjospel  began  mora  la  uppear,  utid  tlie  numbelB  of 
knfbiaon  to  grow.    Foxe,  Acts,  iv.  p.  '217. 

t  Did  eontract  roatrimouy  oulj  wilh  Ihuniaelras.     rbiil.  p.  223, 

t  Ibid.  p.  225. 
'   I  If  any  oaine  in  among  them  Ibat  were  dut  of  their  side,  tbPn  llie? 
'A  kMp  all  lUoDt.    Ibid.  p.  322. 
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veraeB,*  Five  times  did  Monlen  return  to  Agnes  before  kg 
know  tliat  beautiful  dtscoiirac.  "  Wc  are  spread  like  sail 
over  the  Tarioua  parts  of  tEie  kiiic[doiu,"  said  this  Christian 
woman  to  the  neophyte,  "  in  order  that  we  may  check  tha 
progress  of  superstition  by  our  doctrine  and  our  HFe.  But," 
added  she  in  alarm,  "  keep  tiiis  secret  in  your  lieart,  as  a 
man  would  keep  a  thief  in  prison."  f 

As  books  were  rare,  these  |)ious  Christians  had  establishco 
a  kind  of  itinerant  library,  and  one  John  Scrivener  was  coti- 
tinualiy  engaged  in  carrying  tlie  precious  volumes  from  one 
to  another. }  But  at  times,  as  he  was  proceeding  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  or  through  the  forest  glades,  he  obsen'ed 
that  he  was  followed.  He  would  quicken  Iiis  pace  and  run 
into  some  barn,  where  the  friendly  peasants  promptly  hid  him 
beneath  the  straw,  or,  like  the  spies  of  Israel,  under  the  stalks 
of  flax.§  The  bloodliounds  arrived,  sought  and  found  noth- 
ing ;  and  more  than  once  those  wlio  so  generously  harboured 
tiese  evangelists  cruelly  expiated  the  crime  of  charity. 

The  disappointed  officers  had  scarcely  retired  'from  the 
neighbourhood  when  these  friends  of  the  word  of  God  came 
out  of  their  hiding-place,  and  profited  by  the  moment  irf 
liberty  to  assemble  the  brethren.  The  persecutions  they  suf- 
fered irritated  them  against  the  priests.  They  worshipped 
God,  read  and  sang  with  a  low  voice  ;  but  when  the  convcr- 
Bation  became  general,  they  gave  free  course  to  their  indig- 
nation. "  Would  you  know  the  use  of  the  pope's  pardons  ?  " 
said  one  of  them ;  "  they  ore  to  blind  the  eyes  and  empty 
the  purse." — "  True  pilgrimages,"  said  the  tailor  Geo&ey  ol 
TJxbridgc,  "  consist  in  visiting  the  poor  and  siek — barefoot, 
if  BO  it  please  you — for  these  are  the  little  ones  that  an 
God's  true  image." — "  Money  spent  in  pilgrimages,"  added 
R  third,  "  serves  only  to  maintain  thieves  and  harlots,"  || 
The  women  were  often  the  most  animated  in  the  controversy, 
"  "What  need  is  there  to  go  to  the  feet,"  said  Agnes  Ward, 
who  disbelieved  in  saints,  "  when  we  may  go  to  the  head  }  "fl 

•  Matth.  T.  13.16. 

+  Foie,  AolB,  W.  p.  225. 

t  CiLrrjiag  Kboat  boakd  from  one  to  stiatbcr.     Ibiil.  p.  28-1. 

I  Biding  othsN  lu  their  bams.    Ibid.  p.  liS, 

i  Had.  1  Ibid.p.23S. 
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*"nie  clergy  of  tbe  good  old  timea,"  said  the  wife  of  David 
I  Lewis,  "  used  to  lead  [lie  jieople  as  a  hen  leadeth  her  cbick- 
ant  now  if  our  priests  lead  tbeir  Hocks  anywhere,  il 
I  Eb  to  the  devil  assuredly." 

Erelong  there  was  a  general  panic  ttiroughont  this  diu- 
^  trict.     The  king's  confessor  John  Longlund  was  bisliop  ol 
'   Lincoln.   This  fanatic  priest,  Wolsey's  creature,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  position  to  petition  Henry  for  a  severe  pei'secu- 
tion :  this  was  the  ordinary  use  in  England,  France,  ami 
elsewhere,  of  the  confessors  of  princes.    It  was  unrortunate 
Lthat  among  these  pious  disciples  of  the  word  men  of  a  eyni- 
(eal  tnm  were  now  and  then  met  with,  whose  biting  sarcasms 
rent  heyond  all  bounds,    Wolscy  and  Longland  knew  how 
■lo  employ  these  expressions  in  arousing  the  king's  anger. 
■*  As  one  of  these  fellows,"  they  said,  "  was  busy  beating  out 
(bis  com  in  his  bam,  a  man  chanced  to  pass  by.     '  Good 
30ur,'  (said  the  latter),  '  you  are  hard  at  itl' 
-'Yes,'  replied  the  old  heretic,  thinking  of  tran  subs  tan  tia- 
'  I  am  thrashing  the  corn  out  of  which  the  priests  make 
1  Almighty,' "  f     Henry  hesitated  no  longer. 
On  the  20th  October  1521,  nuie  days  after  the  bull  on 
!  Defender  of  the  Faith  had  been  signed  at  Rome,  the 
Ing,  who  was  at  Windsor,  summoned  his  secretary,  aud 
dictated  an  order  commanding  all  his  subjects  to  assis'  Ihe 
Elnabop  of  Lincoln  againa'l  the  heretics.     "  You  will  obey  it 
r  at  the  peril  of  your  lives,"  added  he.     The  order  was  trans- 
mitted to  Longland,  and  the  bishop  immediately  issued  his 
warrants,  and  his  oiScers  spread  terror  far  and  wide.     When 
they  beheld  them,  these  peaceful  but  timid  Christians  were 
r  troubled.    Isabella  Bartlet,  hearing  them  approach  her  cot- 
btage,  screamed  out  to  her  husband :  "  You  are  a  lost  man  I 
niuid  I  am  a  dead  woman  !"{     This  cry  was  re-echoed  from 
I  the  cottages  of  Lincolnshire.    The  bishop,  on  his  judg- 
mt-seat,  skilfully  played  upon  these  poor  unhappy  beings 
a  make  them  accuse  one  another.     Alas  I  aceorduig  to  the 

•  Foie,  Acta,  iv.  p.  22J. 

t  I  thresh  God  Almighty  out  oftlie  stratr.    Ibid.  p.  222. 

i  Alu  1  DOW  are  jou  an  uailoue  man,  and  I  but  a  dead  wuuan.     Ibid 
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ancient  prophecy  :  "  llie  brother  delivered  up  tlie  brotlier  (o' 
death."  Robert  Bartlet  deposed  against  his  brother  liichard 
and  bis  own  wife;  Jane  Bernard  aceused  her  own  Tuther, 
and  Tredway  his  mother.  It  was  not  until  after  the  most 
cruel  anguish  that  theae  poor  creatures  were  driven  to  such 
frightful  extremities ;  but  the  bishop  and  death  terrified 
tliem  :  a  small  number  alone  remained  firm.  As  regards 
heroism,  Wickliffe's  Reformation  brought  but  a  feeble  aid  to 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  still  if  it  did  uoC 
furnish  many  heroes,  it  prepared  the  English  people  to  love 
God's  word  above  all  things.  Of  these  humble  people,  some 
were  condemned  to  do  penance  in  different  monasteries; 
others  to  carry  a  fagot  on  their  shoulders  thrice  round  the 
market-place,  and  then  to  stand  some  time  exposed  to  the 
jeers  of  the  populace  ;  others  were  fastened  to  a  post  while 
the  executioner  branded  tbem  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot 
iron.  They  also  had  their  martyrs.  Wickliffe's  revival  had 
never  been  without  them.  Four  of  these  brethren  were 
chosen  to  be  put  to  death,  and  among  tliem  the  pious  evan- 
gelical colporteur  Scrivener.  By  burning  him  to  ashes  the 
clergy  desired  to  make  sure  that  he  would  no  longer  circulate 
the  word  of  God ;  and  by  a  horrible  refinement'  of  cruelty 
his  children  were  compelled  to  set  Are  to  the  pile  that  was 
to  consume  their  father."  They  stretched  forth  their  trem- 
bling hands,  held  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the  c:(ecutionera....„ 

Poor  cliildrenl But  it  is  easier  to  burn  the  limbs  of 

Christians  than  to  quench  the  Spirit  of  Heaven.  These 
cruel  fires  could  not  destroy  among  the  Lincolnshire  peas- 
antry that  love  of  the  Bible,  which  in  all  ages  has  been 
England's  strength,  far  more  than  the  wisdom  of  her  gena- 
tors  or  the  bravery  of  her  generals. 

Having  by  these  exploits  gained  indisputable  claims  to 
the  tiara,  Wolsey  turned  his  efforls  towards  Rome.  Leo 
X.,  as  we  have  seen,  was  just  dead  (1522).  The  cardinal 
Bent  Pace  to  Rome,  instructing  him  to  "represent  to  the 
cardinals  that  by  choosing  a  partisan  of  Charles  or  Franciii 
they  wiU  ini;nr  the  enmity  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  princes, 
and  that  if  they  elect  some  feeble  Italian  priest,  the  aposlo^ 
■  FoiB,  Acts,  ii.  p.  245. 
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"feal  see  must  become  the  prey  of  ttie  strongest.  Lnthert 
Tevolt  and  the  etnperor'a  arabiticm  endanger  tlie  papacy 
There  U  only  one  means  of  preventing  the  thrciitcning  dan- 
gers  It  is  to  choose  me Now,  go  and  exert  yourself."" 

The  conclave  opened  at  Rome  on  the  27th  December,  and 
Wolaey  waa  proposed  ;  but  the  cardinals  were  not  generally 
favourable  to  his  election.  "  He  is  too  young,"  said  one ; 
"  too  finn,"  said  another.  "  He  will  fix  the  seat  of  the 
papacy  in  England  and  not  ni  Rome,"  urged  many.  He 
did  not  receive  twenty  votes.  "The  canhnals,"  wrote  the 
English  ambassador,  "  snarled  and  quarrelled  with  each 
other ;  and  their  bad  faith  and  hatred  increased  every  day." 
On  the  sixth  day,  only  one  disli  waa  sent  them  ;  and  then  in 
<3espair  they  chose  Adrian,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  em- 
peror, and  the  cry  was  raised  :  Papam  hah'eiime  '. 

During  all  this  time  Wolsey  was  in  London,  consumed  hy 
ambition,  and  counting  the  days  and  hours.  At  length  a 
despatch  from  Ghent,  dated  the  22d  January,  reached  him 
with  these  words  :  "  On  the  9th  of  January,  the  cardinal  o( 

Tortosa  was  elected!" Wolsey  waa   ahnost  distracted. 

To  gain  Charles,  he  had  aacriiiced  the  alliance  of  Francis  I. ; 
'there  waa  no  stratagem  that  he  had  not  employed,  and  yet 
Charles,  In  spite  of  hia  engagements,  had  procured  the  elec- 
tion of  his  tutor! Tlie  emperor  knew  what  must  be  the 

cardinal's  anger,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  it :  "  The  new 
pope,"  he  wrote,  "  is  old  and  sickly  -,-1-  he  cannot  hold  hia 

office  long Beg  the  cardinal  of  York  for  my  sake  to  take 

■great  care  of  hit  health." 

Charles  did  more  than  this  :  he  visited  London  in  person, 
under  pretence  of  his  betrothal  with  Mary  of  Eugland,  and,  in 
the  treaty  then  drawn  up,  he  consented  to  the  insertion  ol 
an  article  by  virtue  of  which  Henry  VIII.  and  the  mighty 
.emperor  bound  themaelves,  if  either  should  infringe  the 
treaty,  to  appear  before  Wolsey  and  to  submit  to  his  deei- 


*  The  Bale  riny  .  ...naa  to  chuse  him.    Herbert,  p.  110. 

t  The  new  elect  la  both  old,  Bickl; bo  that  ho  iJi^  not  haT«  Uw 

ta«e  laoR.    Cotton  MSS.  Qalblt.  B.  lii-p.  G. 
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aiotiB.*  The  cardinal,  gratified  by  auch  condescension,  gT«*» 
calm  ■,  and  at  (lie  same  time  lie  was  sootlied  with  Ihe  most 
flattering  hopes.  "  Charles's  imbecile  preceptor,"  they  told 
him,  "lias  arriveJ  at  the  Vatican,  attended  only  by  his 
female  cook ;  yoii  shall  soon  make  your  entrance  there  sur- 
roitnded  by  all  your  grandeur."  To  be  certain  of  his  game, 
Wolsey  iiiiidc  secret  approaches  to  Francis  I.,  and  then  w^'t- 
ed  for  the  death  of  the  pope.j- 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Character  of  Tyndals — He  arrives  in  London — He  preacbea — The  Ooth 
and  the  Ell— The  Bishop  of  London  siieB  Andienre  to  Tyndsle— Hoil 
digmiased — AGiristian  Merchant  uf  London — Spirit  of  Love  in  the  Ro 
fatmation — Tyudale  in  Monmouth's  tlouee—  Tryth  belpe  him  to  tran- 
nlate  the  New  Testttment — Importnnities  of  the  Uishup  of  Lincoln — 
Persecution  in  London — Tyndala's  Resolution— He  departs — His  In- 
dignutiou  a),'aiust  the  Prelates — His  Hopes. 

Wkile  the  cardinal  was  intriguing  to  attain  his  selfish  ends, 
Tyndalc  waa  humbly  carrying  out  the  great  idea  of  giving 
the  Scriptures  of  G-od  to  England. 

After  bidding  a  sad  farewell  to  the  manor-house  of  Sod- 
bury,  the  learned  tutor  had  departed  for  London.  This 
occurred  about  the  end  of  1522  or  the  beginning  of  1523. 
He  had  left  the  university — he  had  forsaken  the  house  o( 
hig  protector ;  his  wandering  career  was  about  to  commence, 
hot  a  thick  veil  hid  from  him  all  its  sorrows.  Tyndale,  a 
man  simple  in  his  habits,  sober,  daring,  and  generous,  fear- 
ing neither  fatigne  nor  danger,  inflexible  in  his  duty,  anoint- 
ed with  the  Spirit  of  God,  overflowing  with  love  for  his 
brethren,  emancipated  from  human  traditions,  the  servant oi 
God  alone,  and  loving  nought  but  Jesus  Christ,  imagina* 

'  Both  princes  appearing  before  the  cnidinal  of  York  as  judge.    Art 
nii.    Herhort,  p.  113. 
f  MoTtein  etiniD  Adriani  eipectut.    Sanders,  p.  8. 
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dye,  quiet  at  repartee,  and  of  toucliing  eiiKniencc — such  s 
man  might  have  sboiiG  iu  the  forenioist  nuiks ;  liiit  he  pre- 
'ferred  a  retired  life  in  some  poor  corner,  prnvicii;il  lie  could 
•give  his  countrymen  tlie  Scriptures  of  GoJ.  Where  could 
'te  find  this  calm  retreat?  was  the  question  he  put  to  liimsell 
was  making  his  solitary  way  to  London,  The  uic- 
tropolitan  eee  was  then  filled  by  Cntlibcrt  Tonatall,  who  was 
]f  a  statesman  and  a  scholar  than  of  a  uhurcliman, 
"  the  first  of  English  men  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature," 
■aid  Erasmus,  This  eulogy  of  the  learned  Dutchman  oc- 
■  eurredto  Tyndale's  memory."  It  waa  the  Greek  Testament 
I'of  Erasmus  that  led  mo  to  Clirist,  said  ho  to  himself;  why 
should  not  the  house  of  Erasmus's  friend  oirer  nie  a  shelter 

ttiiat  I  may  translate  it At  last  he  reached  Lomlon,  and, 

I  stranger  in  that  crowded  city,   he  wandered  along   the 
Ktreeta,  a  prey  by  turns  to  hope  and  fear. 

Seing  -recommended  by  Sir  John  "Walsh  to  Sir  Harry 
Guildford,  the  king's  comptroller,  and  by  him  to  several 
Jffiesls,  Tyndale  began  to  preach  almost  immediately,  espe- 
rially  at  St  Dunstan's,  and  bore  iuto  the  heart  of  the  capital 
'  e  truth  which  had  been  banished  from  the  banks  of  the 
'Bevem.  The  word  of  God  was  with  him  the  basis  of  salva- 
KiioD,  and  the  grace  of  God  its  essence.  His  inventive  mind 
'presented  the  truths  he  proclaimed  in  a  striking  manner. 
He  said  on  one  occasion :  "  It  is  the  blood  of  Christ  that 
iropens  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  not  thy  works.  I  am  wrong 
■  ■Yes,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  by  thy  good  works  shall 
'thou  be  saved. — Yet,  understand  me  well, — not  by  those 
which  thou  hast  done,  hut  by  those  which  Christ  has  done 
for  thee.  Christ  is  in  thee  and  thou  in  him,  knit  together 
inseparably.  Thou  canst  not  be  damned,  except  Christ  ba 
idamned  with  thee ;  neither  can  Christ  be  saved  except  thou 
i  saved  with  him."-|-  This  Ineid  view  of  justification  by 
bith  places  Tyndale  among  the  reformers.  He  did  not  take 
S  seat  on  a  bishop's  throne,  or  wear  a  silken  cope  ;  but  he 
Sionnted  the  scaHold,  and  was  clothed  with  a  garment  ol 

I  thaB  thought,  the  hishan  of  Loudon  o 
Tyndale,  DocEr.  Tr.  p.  395. 
'  "lid.  p.  7B, 
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Hamcs.  In  the  BOrvice  of  a  crucified  Saviour  this  lattei  dif 
tinctior  is  iiiglier  than  the  former. 

Yet  the  translation  was  bis  chief  business ;  be  spoke  to 
his  acquaintunces  about  it,  and  some  of  them  opposed  bis 
project.  "  The  teacbings  of  the  doctors,"  said  some  of  the 
city  tradesmen,  "  can  alone  make  us  understand  Scripture." 
"  That  is  to  say,"  replied  Tyndale,  "  I  must  measure  the 
jford  liy  tlie  doth.'"  Look  here,"  continued  be,  using  a 
practical  argument,  "  bere  are  in  your  shop  twenty  pieces  ol 

stuff  of  different  lengths Do  you  measure  the  yard  by 

these  pieces,  or  the  pieces  by  the  yard? The  luiiversal 

standard  is  Scripture,"  This  comparison  was  easily  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  the  petty  tradesmen  of  the  capitaL 

Desirous  of  carrying  out  his  project,  Tyndale  aspired  to 
become  the  bishop's  chaplain;-]-  his  ambition  was  more 
modes';  than  Wolsey's,  The  Hellenist  possessed  qualities 
which  could  not  fail  to  please  the  most  learned  of  English- 
men in  Greek  literature :  Tonstall  and  Tyndale  both  liked 
and  read  the  same  authors.  The  ex-tutor  determined  to 
plead  his  cause  througli  the  elegant  and  harmonious  dis- 
ciple of  KadicuB  and  Gorgias :  "  Here  is  one  of  Isocrate^ 
orations  that  I  hare  translated  into  Latin,"  said  he  to  Sir 
Harry  Guildford  ;  "  I  should  be  pleased  to  become  cbaplain 
lo  his  lordship  the  bishop  of  I^ndon  ;  will  you  beg  him  to 
Accept  this  Iride.  Isocrates  ought  to  be  an  excellent  recom- 
mendation to  a  scholar ;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  add 
yours."  Guildlbrd  spoke  to  the  bishop,  placed  the  transla- 
tion in  his  hands,  and  Tonstall  replied  with  that  beneroleuca 
which  he  showed  to  erery  one.  "  Your  business  is  in  a 
fair  way,"  said  the  comptroller  to  Tyndale ;  "  write  a  letter 
to  his  lordship,  and  deliver  it  yourself."  f 

Tyndale's  liopes  now  began  to  be  realized.  He  wrote  his 
letter  in  tlie  best  style,  and  then,  commending  himself  to 
God,  proceeded  to  the  episcopal  palace.  He  fortunately 
tnew  one  of  ihe  bishoji's  oflicers,  William  Hebilthwayte,  (o 

■  Tyiirlalo,  Doctr.  Tr.  p.  153. 

-h  Holnlioundtobohiscluipliin.    Foie,  Acta.ir.  p.637. 

Ill  r.pistle  to  m;  lord,  uid  to  f^  to  him  B|idC 
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wliDDi  he  gave  tbe  letter,  Hebilttiwayte  carried  it  to  hia 
lordsiiip,  while  Tyndale  waitei!.  Hia  heart  throbbed  with 
anxiety :  ahall  he  find  at  last  the  lung  hoped  for  asylum  ? 
iT)e  bishop's  answer  might  decide  the  whole  course  of  Iiis 
Efe.  If  the  door  is  opened, — ^if  the  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tnrCB  should  be  settled  in  the  episcopal  palace,  why  should 
pot  his  London  patron  receive  the  truth  like  his  patron  at 
Sodbury  ?  and,  in  that  Ciise,  what  a  future  for  the  church 

J  for  the  kingdom! The  Reformation  was  knocking  at 

file  door  of  the  hierarchy  of  England,  and  the  latter  was 
about  to  utter  its  yea  or  its  nay.  After  a  few  moments' 
ibsence  Hebilthwayte  returned:  "I  am  going  to  conduct 
yon  to  his  lordsdip."  Tyndale  fancied  himself  that  he  had 
ittained  his  wishes. 

The  bishop  was  too  kind-hearted  to  refuse  an  audience  to 
li  man  who  called  upon  him  with  the  triple  recommendation 
f  Isocrates,  of  the  comptroller,  and  of  the  king's  old  com- 
lanion  In  arms.  He  received  Tyndale  with  kindness,  a  little 
tempered  however  with  coldness,  as  if  he  were  a  man  whose 
squaintanceahip  might  compromise  him.  Tyndale  having 
tDade  known  his  wishes,  tlic  bishop  hastened  to  reply: 
''Alas !  my  house  is  full ;  I  have  now  more  people  than  I 
1  employ."*  Tyndale  was  discomfited  by  this  answer. 
3ie  bishop  of  London  was  a  learned  man,  but  wanting  in 
a  and  consistency;  he  gave  his  right  hand  to  the 
Hends  of  letters  and  of  the  gospel,  and  his  left  hand  to  the 
kiends  of  the  priests ;  and  then  endeavoured  to  walk  with 
joth.  But  when  he  had  lo  choose  between  the  two  parlies, 
dencal  interests  prevailed.  There  was  no  lack  of  bishops, 
yriests,  and  laymen  about  him,  who  intimidated  him  by  thcii 
After  taking  a  few  steps  forward,  he  suddenly 
scoilcd.  Still  Tyndale  ventured  to  hazard  a  word  ;  but  the 
■relate  was  cold  as  before.  The  humanists,  who  laughed  at 
ihe  ignoranca  of  the  monks,  hesitated  to  touch  an  ec^^lcsias- 
I  system  which  lavished  on  them  such  rich  sinecures. 
HSiey  accepted  the  new  ideas  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice. 
^liey  were  very  willing  to  discuss  thera  at  table,  but  not  to 
•  Mj  lord  answered  me,  hia  bonaa  wu  fnll.    Tjndale,  Dtwtr  Tr,  p 
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proclaim  thcin  from  tlie  pulpit ;  and  covering  tlie  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  applause,  they  tore  it  in  pieces  when  rendered 
into  tlie  vulgar  tongue.  "  If  you  ivill  look  wu!!  about  Lon- 
don," said  Tonstall  coldly  to  the  |ioor  priest,  "  you  will  nol 
fail  to  meet  with  some  suitahlo  employment."  This  waa  a" 
Tyndale  could  obtain.  Hebilthwajte  waited  on  him  to  thu 
door,  and  the  Hellenist  departed  sad  and  desponding. 

His  expectations  were  disappointed.  Driven  from  the 
banke  of  the  Severn,  without  a  home  in  the  capital,  what 
would  become  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures?     "  Alas!" 

he  said;  "  I  was  deceived *  there  is  nothing  to  be  looked 

for  from  the  bishops Christ  was  smitten  on  the  cheek 

before  the  bishop,  Paul  was  buffeted  before  the  hishopf 

and  a  bishop  has  just  turned  me  away."  His  dejection  did 
not  last  long :  there  was  an  elastic  principle  in  his  soul. 
hunger  for  the  word  of  God,"  said  he,  "I  will  translate  it, 
whatever  tliey  may  say  or  do.  God  will  not  suffer  me  to 
perish.  He  never  made  a  mouth  but  he  made  food  for  it, 
nor  a  body,  but  he  made  raiment  also."  f 

This  trustfulness  was  not  misplaced.  It  was  the  privilega 
of  a  layman  to  give  what  the  bishop  refused.  Among  Tyn- 
dale's  hearers  at  St  Dunstun's  was  a  rich  merchant  named 
Humphrey  Monmouth,  who  had  visited  liome,  and  to  whom 
(as  well  as  to  his  companions]  the  pope  had  been  so  ~  ~ 
aH  to  give  certain  Roman  curiosities,  such  as  indulgent 
a  culpd  et  a  pcenA.  Ships  laden  with  his  manufa 
tures  every  year  quitted  London  for  foreign  countries, 
had  formerly  attended  Colet's  preaching  at  St  Paul's, 
firom  the  year  1515  he  had  known  the  word  of  God.j 
was  one  of  the  genllest  and  most  obliging  men  in  England: 
he  kept  open  bouse  for  the  friends  of  learning  and  of  tlie 
gospel,  and  his  library  contained  the  newest  publications. 
In  putting  on  Jesus  Christ,  Monmouth  had  particularly 
striven  to  put  on  his  character ;  he  lieljicd  generously  with 

•  I  w»ii  heEuiled.    Tyndale,  Doctr.  Tr.  p.  Kfl.i. 
+  Eipositions,  p.  S3, 
t  Tyndalo  ind  Frylli'a  Works,  ii.  [i.  34.0. 
I  Tlie  rich  raau  began  (o  ba  a.  si^ipluie  mnii. 
p.  Ha  (Park.  So*.} 
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i  puree  both  pricsta  and  meD  of  letters ;  lie  gave  forth 
I  IKiuiida  Eterling  to  the  chaplain  of  the  bishop  of  LDndaii,  the 
same  to  the  king's,  to  tiie  provincial  of  the  Aii^istines,  und 
bito  others  besides.  Latimer,  who  sometimes  diued  with  him, 
vnco  related  in  the  pnlpit  an  anecdote  characteristic  of  the 
■friends  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  Among  the  regular 
guests  at  Momnovth's  table  was  one  of  his  pouast  neigh- 
tK)tirs,  a  zealous  Romanist,  to  whom  his  generous  host  oftun 
-med  to  lend  money.  One  clay  when  the  pioui  merchant 
Tras  extolling  Scripture  and  blaming  poperj,  his  neighbour 
turned  pale,  rose  from  the  table,  and  left  the  room.  "  I  will 
r  set  foot  in  Ills  house  again,"  he  said  to  his  friends, 
"and  I  will  never  borrow  another  aliilJirig  of  him,"*  He 
text  went  to  the  bishop  and  laid  an  information  against  hia 
fwnefactor.  Monmouth  forgave  liim,  and  trii^il  to  bring  him 
^Kick ;  but  the  neighbour  constantly  turned  out  of  his  way. 
Ince,  however,  they  met  in  a  street  so  narrow  (hat  he  could 
wt  escape.  "  I  will  pass  by  without  looking  at  him,"  said  the 
Romanist  turning  away  his  bead.  But  Monmoulh  went 
aight  to  him,  tDok  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  alTection- 
" Neighbour,  what  wrong  have  I  done  you?"  and  he 
ontinued  to  speak  to  hini  with  so  much  love,  that  the  poor 
lan  fell  on  liis  knees,  burst  into  tears,  and  begged  his  for- 
givenesB.f  SiieJi  was  the  spirit  wliicb,  at  the  very  outset, 
loimated  the  work  of  the  Reformation  in  England :  it  was 

ceptable  to  God,  and  found  favour  with  the  people. 
I  Monmouth  being  edified  by  Tyndale's  servdous,  inquired 
ato  his  means  of  living.  "I  have  none,"}  replied  lie,  "but 
[  hope  to  enter  into  the  bishop's  service."  T  liis  was  before 
8  visit  to  Tunstall.  When  'Tyndale  saw  all  his  hopes  frus- 
Eited,  he  went  to  Monmouth  and  told  li  m  everything. 
'Come  and  live  with  me,"  said  the  wealthy  merchanl,  "and 
B  labour."  God  did  to  Tyndale  accorditig  to  his  faith. 
jnple,  frugal,  devoted  lo  work,  he  studied  night  and  day  ;{j 
nd  wishing  to  guard  his  mind  against  "  being  overcharged 
nth  surfeiting,"  he  refused  the  delicacies  of  Ids  patron'K 

■  Latimer's  Works,  i.  p,  4*1.    He  would  borrow  no  [morel  mouey  "^ 
im.  i- Ibid.  J  Foxe,  Acla,W-p.6l7 

,i  BtlJpB,  ItMOrdi,  i.  p.  664. 


table,  and  woiili]  tnke  notbing  but  sodden  meat  and  small 
beer."  It  would  e»en  seem  that  he  carried  simplicity  in 
dress  aliuoat  too  far.-i-  By  his  conversation  and  his  works, 
he  shed  over  the  lioiifle  of  his  patron  the  mild  light  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  and  Monmouth  loved  him  more  and  more 
every  day. 

Tyndalo  was  advanciig  in  his  work  when  John  Fryth,  the 
mathciDiiticiau  of  Kiug's  College,  Cambridge,  urrived  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  probable  tiiat  Tyndale,  feeling  the  want  of  an 
associate,  had  invited  him.  United  like  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthoii,  the  two  friends  held  many  precious  conversations 
together.  "  I  will  consecrate  my  life  wholly  to  the  church 
of  Jesus  Cliriflt,"  said  Fryth.^  "  To  be  a  good  man,  you 
must  give  great  part  of  yourself  to  your  parents,  a  greater 
part  to  your  country ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  to  the  chnrch 
of  the  Lord."  "  The  people  should  know  the  word  of  God,"  j 
they  said  both.  "  The  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  without 
the  intervention  of  councils  or  popes,  is  suflicient  to  create  x 
saving  faith  in  the  heart."  They  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
little  room  in  Monmouth's  house,  and  translated  chapter 
after  chapter  from  tlie  Greek  into  plain  English.  The  bishop 
of  London  knew  nothing  of  the  work  going  on  a  few  yardi 
from  him,  and  everything  was  succeeding  to  Tyndale's  wisbeB 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance. 

Longlund,  the  persecutor  of  the  Lincolnshire  Christians, 
did  not  confine  his  activity  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese; 
he  besieged  the  king,  the  cardinal,  and  the  queen  with  bis 
cruel  importunities,  using  Wolsey's  influence  with  Henry, 
and  Henry's  with  Wolsey.  "  His  majesty,"  he  wrote  to  the 
cardinal,  "  shows  in  tliis  holy  dispute  as  much  goodness  as 

leal yet,  be  |ileased  to  urge  him  to  overthrow  God's 

enemies."  And  then  turning  to  the  Icing,  the  confessor  said, 
to  spur  him  on :  "  Tlie  cardinal  is  about  to  fulminate  the 
greater  excommunication  against  all  who  possess  Lnthei'v 

*  Strype,  Rcvoi'd?,  t.  p.  0fj4.     He  would  flat  audden  meat  §mA 

drink  bui  smaH  tiiiRle  beer. 

t  Ho  was  nev,'r  -.eea  lu  Ihut  huaso  to  wisr  llaea  About  him.     Ibjd. 

t  Tyndale  auJ  Frjlh'n  Wiirkfi,  iii.  p.  73,  71. 

S  TliBl  the  pmir  jjeoplu  miKht  al^o  reiid  and  sec  the  ^iDlp]e  plain  wai4' 
•rCod.    FuM,  .\cia,  V.  p.  tilt. 
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'  trorkB  or  hold  his  opiniona,  and  to  make  the  booksellers  sigD 
t  bond  before  tlie  magistrates,  not  to  sell  heretical  books." 
"  Wouderful ! "  replied  Henry  with  a  sneer,  "  Ihey  will  fear 
'  &e  magisterial  bond,  I  think,  more  than  the  clerical  escom- 
rlnnnicaiion."  And  yet  the  consequences  of  the  "  clerical" 
'excommuuicatioti  were  to  he  very  positive  ;  whosoever  per- 
[  Bevered  in  his  otfence  was  to  be  pursued  by  the  law  ad  ignem, 
0  the  fire.*  At  last  the  confessor  applied  to  the  queen : 
"  We  cannot  be  sure  of  restraining  the  press,"  he  said  to 
iher.  "  These  wretched  books  come  to  us  from  Germany, 
3,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  are  even  printed  in 
:ihe  very  midet  of  us.  Madam,  we  must  train  and  prepare 
skilful  men,  such  as  are  able  to  discuss  the  controverted 
{toints,  BO  that  the  laity,  struck  on  the  one  hand  by  well  de- 
veloped arguments,  and  frightened  by  the  fear  of  punishment 
□  the  other,  may  be  kept  in  obedience."  -]■  In  the  bishop's 
Stystem,  "  firo  "  was  to  be  the  complement  of  Roman  leam- 
The  essential  idea  of  Jesuitism  is  already  visible  in 
SliB  conception  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  confessor.  That  sys- 
a  Is  the  natural  development  of  Romanism. 
Tonslall,  urged  forward  by  Longland,  and  desirous  of 
Kbowing  hiniself  as  holy  a  churchman  as  he  had  once  been  a 
dulful  statesman  and  elegant  scholar — Tonstall,  the  friend  of 
ElnismuB,  began  to  persecute.  He  would  have  feared  to  shed 
Mood,  like  Longland ;  but  there  are  measures  which  torture 
~~  e  mind  and  not  the  body,  and  which  the  most  moderate 
men  fear  not  to  make  use  of.  John  Higgins,  Henry  Cham- 
liers,  Thomas  Eaglestone,  a  priest  named  Edmund  Spilman, 
Bad  some  other  Christians  in  London,  used  to  meet  and  read 
Mrtions  of  the  Bible  in  English,  and  even  asserted  publicly 
'jat  "  Luther  had  more  learning  in  his  little  finger  than  all 
ite  doctors  in  England."  ^  The  bishop  ordered  these  rebels  to 
e  arrested  :  he  flattered  and  alarmed  them,  threateniog  them 
Irith  a  cruel  death  (which  he  would  hardly  have  inflicted  on 
Uiem),  and  by  these  skilful  practices  reduced  them  to  silence. 


iptind  the  laity  betwixt 
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Tyiidale,  who  witnessed  this  persecntion,  feared  lest  th< 
stake  should  interrupt  liis  labonr.  If  thoBc  who  read 
fragments  of  Scripture  are  threatened  with  dentil,  wlial  will 
he  not  liave  (o  endure  who  is  translating  the  whole  ?  Hii 
friends  entreated  him  to  withdraw  from  the  bishop's  pnrBiiit, 
"  Alas  I "  lie  exclaimed,  "  is  there  then  no  place  where  I  can 

translate  the  Bible  ? It  is  not  the  bisliop's  house  alone 

that  is  closed  against  me,  hut  all  England,"* 

He  then  made  a  great  sacrifice.  Since  there  is  no  place 
in  his  own  country  where  he  can  translate  the  word  of  Gwl, 
he  will  go  and  seek  one  among  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
It  is  true  the  people  are  unknown  to  liira ;  he  is  without  re- 
sources ;    perhaps  persecution  and  even  death,  await  him 

there It  matters  noti  some  time  must  el apso  before  it  is 

known  what  he  is  doing,  and  perhaps  ho  will  have  been 
able  to  translate  the  Bible.  He  turned  his  eyes  towards 
Germany.  "  God  does  not  destine  us  to  a  quiet  life  here 
below,"  he  said.  ]-  "  If  he  calls  us  to  peace  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  calls  us  to  war  on  the  part  of  the  world." 

There  lay  at  that  moment  in  the  river  Thames  a  vessel 
loading  for  Hamburg.  Monmouth  gave  Tyndale  ten  pounds 
sterling  for  his  voyage,  and  other  friends  contributed  a  Kka 
amount.  He  left  the  half  of  this  sum  in  the  hands  of  hia 
benefactor  to  provide  for  his  future  wants,  and  prepared  to 
quit  London,  where  he  had  spent  a  year.  Rejected  by  hia 
fellow-countrymen,  persecuted  by  the  clergy,  and  carrying 
with  him  only  his  New  Testament  and  his  ten  pounds,  he 
went  on  board  the  ship,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  feet,  ac- 
cording to  his  Master's  precept,  and  that  dust  fell  back  on 
the  priests  of  England.  He  was  indignant  (says  the  chroni" 
clcr)  against  those  coarse  monks,  covetous  priests,  and  pom* 
pons  prelates,  ^  who  were  waging  an  impious  war  againal 
God.  "  What  a  trade  is  that  of  the  priests ! "  lie  siud  in  one 
of  his  later  writings;    "  they  want  money  for  everything 

*  But  aieo  that  th^re  ima  do  placo  to  do  it  In  nil  England.  Tynd. 
Dootr.  Tr.  p.  3S6, 

t  We  be  not  called  to  a  enft  living.    Ibid,  p,  349. 

X  Maikbe  eepccinlly  the  demeanour  of  tbe  preachcia, 
tha  pomp  of  the  prelates.    Fuxo,  Acts,  t.  p.  I  IB. 
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money  for  baptism,  money  for  churchings,  for  weddings,  foi 
buryings,  for  images,  brotherhoods,  penances,  soul-masses, 
bells,  organs,  chalices,  copes,  surplices,  ewers,  censers,  and 
all  manner  of  ornaments.  Poor  sheep !  The  parson  shears, 
the  vicar  shaves,  the  parish  priest  polls,  the  friar  scrapes, 

the  indulgence  seller  pares all  that  you  want  is  a  butcher 

to  flay  you  and  take  away  your  skin.  *  He  will  not  leave 
you  long. .  Why  are  your  prelates  dressed  in  red  ?  Because 
they  are  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  whomsoever  seeketh  the 
word  of  God.f  Scourge  of  states,  devastators  of  kingdoms, 
the  priests  take  away  not  only  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  pro- 
sperity and  peace ;  but  of  their  councils  is  no  layman  :  reign- 
ing overall,  they  obey  nobody ;  and  making  all  concur  to 
their  own  greatness,  they  conspire  against  every  kingdom."  "f 

No  kingdom  was  to  be  more  familiar  than  England  with 
the  conspiracies  of  the  papacy  of  which  Tyndale  spoke ;  and 
yet  none  was  to  free  itself  more  irrevocably  from  the  power 
of  Rome. 

Yet  Tyndale  was  leaving  the  shores  of  his  native  land, 
and  as  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  new  countries,  hope 
revived  in  his  heart.  He  was  going  to  be  free,  and  he  would 
use  his  liberty  to  deliver  the  word  of  God,  so  long  held  cap- 
tive. "  The  priests,"  he  said  one  day,  "  when  they  had  slain 
Christ,  set  poleaxes  to  keep  him  in  his  sepulchre,  that  he 
should  not  rise  again ;  even  so  have  our  priests  buried  the 
Testament  of  God,  and  all  their  study  is  to  keep  it  down,  that 
it  rise  not  again.  §  But  the  hour  of  the  Lord  is  come,  and 
nothing  can  hinder  the  word  of  God,  as  nothing  could  hinder 
Jesus  Christ  of  old  from  issuing  from  the  tomb."  Indeed 
that  poor  man,  then  sailing  towards  Germany,  was  to  send 
back,  even  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the  eternal  gospel  to 
bis  countrymen. 

*  Tyndale,  Doctr.  Tr.  p.  238.    Obedience  of  a  CbriBtiau  Man. 
t  Ibid.  p.  25:.  t  Ibid.  p.  191. 

§  Ibid.  p.  25! . 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Klaey  at  Ca^mbridge— Q>nveraions— The  Univerail;  Croas-beHTer— d 
I.eicesterehire  Furmer — A  Partj  of  Students— Superatitiaua  Practieei 
—An  obstinato  Papist— The  Sopbista— Latimer  attacks  StjiSbrd— Uil. 
nay's  Resolution— Latimer  beara  Bilney's  Confession- ConfaasorcoQ- 
TerteJ — New  Life  in  Latimer— Bilney  preaches  Gra«e— Nnturo  of  tht 
Ministry— Latimer's  CharactDr  anil  Toaehing— Worlu  of  Charity— 
Three  Classes  uf  AdverHaries— Clark  mil  Dalaber. 

This  sliip  did  not  bear  away  all  the  liopus  of  England. 
Boeiety  of  Christians  had  been  I'ormed  at  Cambridge,  of  which 
Bilney  was  the  centre.  He  now  knew  no  other  canon  law 
than  Scripture,  and  had  found  a  new  master,  "  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit of  Christ,"  says  an  historian.  Although  he  was  naturally 
timid,  and  often  suffered  from  the  eKhauslion  brought  on  by 
his  fasla  and  vigils,  there  was  in  his  language  a  life,  liberty, 
and  sirength,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  hia  sickly  appear- 
ance. He  desired  to  draw  to  (he  knowledge  of  God,*  all  who 
came  nigh  liim ,  and  by  degrees,  the  rays  of  the  gospel  sun, 
which  was  then  rising  in  the  firmament  of  ChriBtendom, 
pierced  the  ancient  windows  of  the  colleges,  and  illuminates) 
the  solitary  chambers  of  certain  of  the  masters  and  fellows. 
Master  Arthur,  Master  Thistle  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Mas- 
ter Stafford,  were  among  the  flrst  to  join  Bilney.  George 
Stafford,  professor  of  divinity,  was  a  man  of  deep  learning 
Bnd  holy  life,  clear  and  precise  in  his  teaching.  He  was  ad- 
miretl  by  every  one  in  Cambridge,  so  that  his  conversion,  like 
that  of  hia  friends,  spread  alarm  among  the  partisana  of  the 
schoolmen.  Bnt  a  conversion  still  more  striking  than  this 
was  destined  to  give  the  English  Keformation  a  champion 
more  illustrious  than  either  Stafford  or  Bilney. 

There  was  in  Cambridge,  at  that  time,  a  priest  notorious 
ffir  his  ivilent  fanaticism.  In  the  processions,  amidst  the 
jnnip,  prayers,  and  chunling  of  the  train,  none  could  fail  to 

■  So  van  in  his  hnart  an  incredible  dOEire  to  allure  manv.    fou.  Act*. 
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1  notice  a  maatcr-of-arts,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  wlio,  with 
I  erect  head,  carried  proudly  the  university  cross.  Hugh  La- 
t  timer,  for  eucli  was  his  name,  combined  a  biting  bumour 
1  with  an  impetuous  disposition  and  indefatigable  zeal,  and 
I  very  quick  in  ridiculing  the  faults  of  bis  adversaries. 
I  There  was  more  wit  and  raillery  in  his  fanaticism  than  can 
loften  be  found  in  such  characters.  He  followed  the  friends 
mut  the  word  of  God  into  the  colleges  and  houses  where  they 
0  meet,  debated  with  them,  and  pressed  them  to  abau- 
■don  their  faith.  He  was  a  second  Saul,  and  was  soon  to  re- 
Btemble  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  another  respect. 

He  first  saw  light  in  the  year  1491,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
B^ester.     Hugh's  father  was  an  honest  yeoman  ;  and,  accom- 
inied  by  one  of  his  sis  sisters,   the  little  boy  had  often 
Itended  in  the  pastures  the  five  score  sheep  belonging  to  the 
m,  or  driven  home  to  his  mother  the  thirty  cows  it  was 
lier  business  to  milk."    In  1497,  the  Cornish  rebels,  undei 
LordAudley,  having  encamped  at  1)  lack  heath,  our  farmer  bad 
donned  his  rusty  armour,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  responded 
H  lo  the  summons  of  the  crown.     Hugh,  then  only  six  years 
^^^d,  was  present  at  his  departure,  and  as  if  he  bad  wished  to 
^Bbke  his  little  part  in  the  battle,  he  bad  buckled  the  straps 
Hof  his  father's  armour,  f    Fifty-two  years  afterwards  he  re- 
called this  circumstance  to  mind  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
King  Edward.     His  father's  house  was  always  open  to  the 
neighbours ;  and  no  poor  man  ever  turned  away  from  the 
K4oor  without  having  received  alms.     The  old  man  brought 
gnp  his  family  in  the  love  of  men  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
utving  remarked  with  joy  the  precocious  understanding  ol 
L,  he  had  him  educated  in  the  country  schools,  and 
len  sent  to  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  fourteen.    This  was  in 
■1505,  just  as  Luther  was  entering  the  Augustine  convent. 
The  son  of  the  Leicestershire  yeoman  was  lively,  fond  o( 
leasure,  and  of  cheerful  conversation,  and  mingled  fre- 
bnently  Ju  the  amusements  of  his  fellow-students.  Une  day, 
I  they  were  dining  together,  one  of  the  party  exclaimed: 

■  M;  mother  milked  thirty  kine.    Lutimer'a  Scrmung,  (Parker  ed.) 
101. 
|"ti  dan  remember  that  I  buckled  hia  harness.    Ibid 


Ifil  melias  qaam  Icetari  et  facere  bene  ! — "  There  ia  iloAin^' 
better  than  to  be  merry  aniJ  to  do  well."  • — "  A  vengcanct 
,  on  that  bene  !"  roplietl  a  monk  of  impndent  mien;  "  I  wish' 
it  were  beyond  the  sea;-l-  it  niare  all  the  rest."  Yoang 
Latimer  waa  much  surprised  at  the  remark :  "  1  understand 
it  now,"  eaid  he ;  "  that  will  be  a  heavy  bene  to  tliese  monkv 
when  they  have  to  render  God  an  accoant  of  their  lives." 

Latimer  having  become  more  serious,  threw  himselT  heart 
and  soul  into  the  practices  ol'  superstition,  and  a  very 
bigoted  old  cousin  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  them. 
One  day,  when  one  of  their  relations  lay  dead,  slie  said  to 
him  :  "  Now  we  must  drive  out  the  devil.  Take  this  holy 
taper,  my  child,  and  pass  it  over  the  body,  first  longways 
and  then  athwart,  so  as  always  to  make  the  sign  of  the 

But  the  scholar  performing  this  exorcism  very  awkwardly, 
his  aged  cousin  snatuhed  the  candle  from  his  hand,  esclaim' 
ing  angrily;  "It's  a  great  pity  your  father  spends  so  much 
money  on  your  studies:  he  will  never  make  anything  o( 
you."  t 

This  prophecy  waa  not  fulfilled.  He  became  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall  in  1309,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1514. 
His  classical  studies  being  ended,  he  began  to  study  divin- 
ity. Duns  Scotus,  Aquinas,  and  Hugo  de  Sancto  Vietore 
were  his  favourite  authors.  The  practical  side  of  Ihinga, 
however,  engaged  him  more  than  the  speculative ;  and  he 
was  more  distinguished  in  Cambridge  for  his  asceticism  and 
enthusiasm  than  for  his  learning.  He  attached  importance 
to  the  merest  triiles.  As  the  missal  directs  that  water 
should  be  mingled  with  the  sacramental  wine,  often  while 
saying  mass  he  would  be  trouhled  in  his  conscience  for  fear 
he  had  not  put  sujicient  water.  §  This  remorse  never  left 
him  a  moment's  tranquillity  during  the  service.     In  him,  as 

•  Ecoles.  iii.  19. 

■f-  1  would  that  bene  had  bees  banieheiJ  beyond  the  sea.  LstimMka 
Sennona,  p.  153.  ^ 

t  Ibid.  p.  499. 

I  He  tboDftht  he  had  never  siiffieicnllj  miugled  his  mas^g  wjne  wttk 
ml«r     Foie,  Act«,  liii.  p.  133. 
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m  many  otbera,  attachment  to  puerile  ordinances  occupied 
in  his  beart  the  place  of  faith  in  the  great  truths.  With 
of  the  church  was  tlie  cause  of  God,  and  lie 
wspected  Thomas  k  Becket  at  least  as  much  as  St  Paul 
"  I  was  theu,"  said  he,  "  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  in  Eng- 
land."*    Luther  said  the  same  thin^  of  himself. 

The  fervent  Latimer  soon  observed  that  everybody  around 
him  was  not  equally  zealous  with  himself  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  He  watched  with  surprise  certain  young 
members  of  the  university  who,  forsaking  the  doctors  of  the 
School,  met  daily  to  read  and  search  into  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tnres.  People  sneered  at  them  in  Cambridge :  "  It  is  only 
Oie  sophists"  was  the  cry ;  but  raillery  was  not  enough  for 
Latimer.  One  day  he  entered  the  room  where  these  sophists 
were  assembled,  and  begged  them  to  cease  studying  the 
All  his  entreaties  were  useless.  Can  we  be  aaton- 
khed  at  it  ?  said  Latimer  to  himself.  Don't  we  see  even  the 
tntors  setting  an  example  to  these  stray  sheep?  There  is 
Master  Stafford,  the  most  illustrious  professor  in  English 
Dniversities,  devoting  his  tune  ad  Biblia,  like  Luther  at 
Wittemherg,  and  explaining  the  Scriptures  according  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  I  and  the  delighted  students  cele- 
brate in  bad  verse  the  doctor, 

Qui  Pautiim  explicuil  rite  at  evangelium.\ 

rThat  young  people  should  occupy  themselves  with  these 
¥  doctrines  was  conceivable,  but  that  a  doctor  of  divinity 
iiriiould  do  so — what  a  disgrace !  Latimer  therefore  deter- 
mined to  attack  Stajford.  He  insulted  him;j:  he  entreated 
Ute  youth  of  Cambridge  to  abandon  the  professor  and  liia 
tfaeretical  teaching;  he  attended  the  hall  in  which  the  doctor 
taught,  made  signs  of  impatience  during  the  lesson,  and 
itevilled  at  it  after  leaving  the  school.  He  even  preached 
In  public  against  the  learned  doctor,  lint  it  seemed  to  him 
^hat  Cambridge  and  England  were  struck  blind :  true,  the 

•  Foot,  Acta,  viii.  p.  331. 

f  Who  bM  explained  to  as  Vae   true  seoBe  of  St  Pnul  aod  of  Um 

»peL    StiTpe's  Mem.  i.  p.  74. 

t  Mont  spilcfiilly  r:ini;)g  ai;amst  liiai,     1'i.x.',  Ai'ls,  ■  iii.  p.  \y,. 


clergy  approved  of  Latimer's  proceedings^ nay,  praised 
them  ;  and  yet  tLey  did  nothing.  To  console  liim,  howerer, 
be  was  named  cross-ljcarer  to  the  university,  and  we  have 
already  aeen  him  discharging  this  duty. 

Latimer  desired  to  show  himself  worthy  of  such  an  lionoiir. 
He  had  left  the  studcuts  to  attack  Stafford ;  and  he  now  left 
Stafford  for  a  more  illustrious  adversary.  But  this  attack 
led  him  to  some  one  chat  loas  strunger  than  lie.  At  the 
occasion  of  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  he 
had  to  deliver  a  Latin  discourse  in  the  presence  of  the  uni- 
TOTsity ;  Latimer  chose  for  his  subject  Philip  Afclanethon 
ttTtd  his  doctrines.  Had  not  this  daring  heretic  presumed  to 
say  quite  recently  that  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  altered 
the  sense  of  Scripture?  Had  he  not  asserted  that,  like  those 
rocks  whose  various  colours  are  imparted  to  the  polypus 
which  clings  to  them,"  so  the  (luclors  of  the  church  give  each 
their  own  opinion  in  the  passages  they  explain  ?  And,  finally, 
had  he  not  discovered  a  new  tomhstone  (it  is  thus  he  styles 
the  Holy  Scripture)  by  which  we  must  test  the  sentences 
even  of  8t  Thomas? 

Latimer's  discourse  made  a  great  impression.  At  last 
(said  his  hearers)  England,  nay  Cambridge,  will  furnish  a 
champion  for  the  church  that  will  confront  the  Wittembei^ 
doctors,  and  save  the  vessel  of  our  Lord.  But  very  different 
was  to  be  the  result.  There  was  among  the  hearers  one 
man  almost  hidden  through  his  small  stature :  it  was  Bilney. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  watchhig  Latimer's  movements, 
and  his  zeal  interested  him,  tliough  it  was  a  zeal  without 
knowledge.  His  energy  was  not  great,  but  he  possessed  a 
delicate  tact,  a  skilful  discernment  of  character  which  enabled 
him  to  distinguish  error,  and  to  select  the  fittest  method  foi 
combating  it.  Accordingly,  a  chronicler  styles  hmi  "a  trier 
of  Satan's  subtleties,  appointed  by  God  to  detect  the  bad 
money  that  the  enemy  was  circulating  tliroughout  tho 
chur»Ji.''f  Bilney  easily  detected  Latimer's  sophisms,  bui 
at  the  same  time  loved  his  person,  and  conceived  the  design 
01  winning  him  to  the  gospel.     Bnt  how  to  manage  it?  I^s 
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pn^udiccd  liatimer  would  not  even  listen  to  tlie  evangelical 
Bilney.  The  latter  reflected,  prayed,  and  at  last  planned  a 
very  candid  and  very  strange  plot,  wiiich  led  to  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  conversions  recorded  in  history. 

He  went  to  the  coUego  where  Latimer  resided.  "  For  the 
Idvg  of  God,"  he  said  to  him,  "  he  pleased  to  hear  my  con- 
fession."* Tlie  heretic  prayed  to  make  confession  to  the 
Cuthulic:  what  a  singular  fact!  My  discourse  against  Mel- 
ancthoQ  has  no  doubt  converted  him,  said  Latimer  to  him- 
Bcir.  Had  not  Bilney  once  been  among  the  number  of  the 
most  piouM  itealots?  His  pale  face,  his  wasted  frame,  and 
liis  humble  look  are  clear  signs  that  he  ought  to  belong  to 
the  iiscetics  of  Catholicism.  If  he  turns  back,  all  will  turn 
back  with  him,  and  the  reaction  will  be  complete  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  ardent  Latimer  eagerly  yielded  to  Bilney's 
request,  and  the  latter,  kneeling  before  the  cross-hearer, 
related  to  him  with  toucfiing  simplicity  the  anguish  he  had 
once  felt  in  his  bouI,  the  eiForts  he  had  made  to  remove  it, 
their  unprofitableness  so  long  as  he  determined  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  the  church,  and,  lastly,  the  peace  he  had  felt  when 
he  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  takelh 
moaij  the  sins  of  the  Korld,  He  described  to  Latimer  the 
Bpirit  of  adoption  he  had  received,  and  the  happiness  he  es- 
perieneed  in  being  able  now  to  call  God  his  father Lati- 
mer, who  expected  to  receive  a  confession,  listened  without 
mistrust  His  heart  was  opened,  and  the  voice  of  the  pious 
Bilney  penetrated  it  without  obstacle.  From  time  to  time 
the  confessor  would  have  chased  away  the  new  thoughts 
which  came  crowding  into  his  bosom ;  hut  the  penitent  con- 
tinued, His  language,  at  once  so  simple  and  so  lively, 
entered  like  a  two-edged  sword.  Bilney  was  not  without 
assistance  In  his  work,  A  new,  a  strange  witness, — the 
Holy  Gho8t,-|- — waB  speaking  in  Latimer's  soul.  He  learned 
from  God  to  know  God ;  he  received  a  new  heart.  At  length 
grace  prevailed :  the  penitent  rose  up,  but  Latimer  remained 
Beated,  absorbed  in  thought.     The  strong  cross-boarer  con- 

n  ray  Btnclj,  aad  desired  me  for  Qod'a 
[    Mke  to  bear  his  confeeaioD.     Latimer's  SermoDs,  p.  33t. 

+  He  WM  through  tlie  good  spirit  of  Gad  sotaucbed.    7ox«^viii.  p.  43Si 
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rendei  in  vain  against  tbe  worda  of  tlie  feetite  Bilney.  1AI» 
Saul  on  tlie  way  to  Damancus,  he  was  conquered,  and  his 
conversion,  like  the  apustle's,  wus  instantitneons.  He  stam- 
mered out  a  few  words ;  Bilney  drew  near  him  willi  lovre, 
and  God  scattered  the  darliness  which  still  obscured  his 
mind.  He  saw  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  given  to 
man :  he  contemplated  and  adored  liini.  "  I  learnt  more  by 
this  confession,"  lie  said  afterwards,  "  than  by  mncU  rending 

and  in  many  years  before* I  now  tasted  the  word  of 

God,-}-  and  forsook  the  doctors  of  the  school  and  all  their 
fooleries."!  ^^  ^^  '*"'  *''^  penitent  but  the  confessor  who 
received  absolution.  Latimer  viewed  with  horror  the  obsti- 
nate war  he  bad  waged  against  God ;  he  wept  bitterly ;  but 
Bilney  consoled  him,  "  Brother,"  said  he,  "  though  your 
fiins  be  as  scjirlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow."  These  two 
young  men,  then  locked  in  their  solitary  chamber  at  Cam- 
bridge, were  one  day  to  mount  the  scaffold  for  that  divine 
Master  whose  spirit  was  teaching  them.  But  one  of  them 
before  going  to  the  stake  was  first  to  sit  on  an  episcopal 
throne. 

Latimer  was  changed.  The  energy  of  his  character  was 
tempered  by  a  divine  unction.  Becoming  a  believer,  he  had 
ceased  to  be  superstitious.  Instead  of  persecuting  Jesus 
Christ,  he  became  a  zealous  seeker  after  hini.§  Instead  of 
cavilling  and  railing,  he  showed  himself  meek  and  gentle  }|| 
instead  of  frequenting  company,  he  sought  solitude,  study- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  advancing  in  true  theology,  Ue 
threw  otf  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new.  He  waited  upon 
Stafford,  begged  forgiveness  for  the  insult  lie  had  offered 
him,  and  then  regularly  attended  his  lectures,  being  sub- 
jugated more  by  this  doctor's  angelic  conversation^  than  by 
his  learning.  But  it  was  Bilney's  society  Latimer  cultivutH 
most.     They  conversed  together  daily,  took  frequent  walks 

*  Latimer's  ScrmoDs,  p.  2'M. 

+  Pram  IbiLt  timo  furward  1  began  to  amcU  Iha  word  of  God.    Ibiii. 

t  Ibid.  p.  33.^ 

8  Whoroas  bofora  he  was  an  einniy  and  nliiiust  a  pcraflculor  of  ChriW. 
be  wsB  now  a  ivaloua  seokoi  after  him.  Fuie,  Acis,  vii.  p.  33H.        |  lUd 

^  A  mSiii  of  a  very  perfect  life  and  angelic  oonrerBiilioii.  Baw^ 
Wurkf  (Parker  See.)  p.  12:. 
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r  together  into  the  coimtry,  and  occasionally  rested  at  a  gjlace, 
lODg  tnown  as  "  the  heretic's  liill."* 
So  striking  a  conversion  gave  fresh  vigour  to  tlic  evan- 
gelical movement.  Hitherto  Bihiey  aud  Latimer  liad  been 
the  most  zealous  champions  of  the  two  opposite  eausei) ;  the 
one  despised,  tlie  other  honoured ;  the  weak  man  had  con- 
quered the  strong.  Tliis  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
not  thrown  away  upon  Cambridge.  Latimer's  conversion, 
as  of  old  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  struuk  men's  minds; 
and  was  it  not  in  truth  a  miracle?  All  the  youth  of  the 
university  ran  to  hear  Bilney  preach.  He  proclaimed 
"  Jesus  Christ  as  He  who,  having  tasted  death,  has  delivered 
his  people  from  the  penalty  of  sin."f  While  the  doctors  o( 
the  school  (even  the  most  pious  of  them)  laid  most  stress 
upon  tnan'i  part  in  the  work  of  redemption,  Bilney  on  the 
contrary  emphasized  the  other  term,  namely,  Gotfs  part. 
This  doctrine  of  grace,  said  his  adversaries,  annuls  the 
sacraments,  and  contradicts  baptismal  regeneration.  Tbe 
selfishness  which  forms  the  essence  of  fallen  humanity  re- 
jected the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  felt  that  to  accept  it  was 
to  be  lost,  "  Many  listened  with  the  left  ear,"  to  use  an 
expression  of  Bilney's ;  "  like  Malehus,  having  their  right 
ear  cut  off;"  and  they  filled  the  university  with  theU  com- 

t  plaints. 
But  Bilney  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  stopped.  The 
idea  of  eternity  had  seized  on  his  mind,  and  perhaps  he  still 
retained  some  feeble  relic  of  the  exaggerations  of  ascecicbm. 
He  condemned  every  kind  of  recreation,  oven  when  innocent 
Music  in  the  churches  seemed  to  him  a  mockery  of  God;:^ 
and  when  Thurlby,  who  was  afterwards  a  bishop,  and  who 
lived  at  Cambridge  in  the  room  below  his,  used  to  begin 
playing  on  the  recorder,  Bilney  would  fall  on  his  knees  and 
pour  out  his  soul  in  prayer:  to  him  prayer  was  the  sweetest 
Llnelody.  He  prayed  that  the  lively  faith  of  the  children  ol 
Rfiod  might  in  all  England  be  substituted  for  tlie  vanity  aud 

'  Foie,  Tiii.  p.  4S2. 

t  ChriatOB  quern  pro  virili  doceo denique  ot  BalinfaclionBrn.    Ep.ad 

B'TonstftUum  episcop.    Foxe,  AcU,  i>.  p.  6'ii. 
.  t  lUd.  p.  621. 
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pride  of  the  priests.  He  believed — ^he  prayed — he  waitcfl 
His  waiting  was  not  to  be  in  vain. 

Latimer  trod  in  his  footsteps :  the  transformation  of  his 
Boul  was  going  on ;  and  the  more  fanaticism  he  bad  shown 
for  the  sacerdotal  system,  which  places  salvation  in  the 
bands  of  the  priest,  the  more  zeal  be  now  showed  for  the 
evangelical  system,  which  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Christ, 
He  saw  that  if  the  churches  must  netds  have  ministers,  it 
19  not  because  they  require  a  human  mediation,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  a  regular  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  a 
steady  direction  of  the  flock;  and  accordingly  he  wonld 
have  wished  to  call  the  servant  of  the  Lord  minister  (uoTjjiTUf 
or  Siaxritti  nv  XSyou),  and  not  priest*  [hgtiii  or  mverdos). 
In  his  view,  it  was  not  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the 
bishop  that  gave  grace,  but  grace  wbieh  authoriaed  the  im- 
position of  hands.  He  considered  acfiviiy  to  be  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  gospel  ministry.  "Would  you 
know,"  said  be,  "  why  the  Lord  chose  fiihermen  to  be  bis 

apostles? See  how  they  watch  day  and  night  at  their 

nets  to  take  all  such  tishes  that  they  can  get  and  come  in 

their  way So  all  our  bishops,  and  curates,- and  vicara 

should  be  as  painful  in  casting  their  nets,  that  is  to  say,  in 
preaching  God's  word."f  He  regarded  all  confidence  is 
human  strength  as  a  remnant  of  paganism.  "  Let  ns  not 
do,"  he  said,  "  as  the  haughty  Ajax,  who  said  to  his  father 
as  he  went  to  battle :  Without  the  help  of  God  I  am  able  to 
fight,  and  I  will  get  the  victory  with  mine  own  strength."^ 

Tbe  Reformation  had  gained  in  Lalimcr  a  very  different 
man  from  Bilney.  lie  bad  not  so  niucb  discernment  and 
prudence,  perhaps,  but  lie  had  more  energy  and  eloquence. 
What  Tyndale  was  to  be  for  England  by  his  writings,  Lati- 
mer was  to  be  by  his  discourses.  The  tendenicss  of  his 
conscience,  the  warmtJi  of  his  zeal,  and  the  vivacity  of  bis 
understanding,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  if  at  times  he  was  carried  too  far  by  the  liveliness  of  his 
wit,  it  only  sjiows  that  tbe  reformers  were  not  saints,  but 

*  Minister  is  a,  more  fit  DBims  far  tlint  offlco.  Latimer's  Renulit 
p.  2tf*.  t  Ibid,  p.  34. 

{  J.aUiner's  SermoDB,  p.  191,    SopliaateB,  Ajax,  733,  et  sef. 
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JRUiAtified  men.  "lie  was  one  of  t!ie  Cnst"  says  an  his- 
torian, "who,  in  liie  days  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  eel  Iiimsell 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  truth  and  siniplicily  of  it."*  lie 
preached  in  Latin  ad  clemm,  and  in  Englisli  ad  popittum. 
He  boldly  placed  the  law  with  its  curses  before  hia  heareis, 
And  then  conjured  them  to  flee  towards  the  Saviour  of  the 
■world.-i"  The  same  zeal  which  he  had  employed  in  saying 
mass,  ho  now  employed  in  preaching  the  true  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  He  said  one  day : — "  If  one  man  had  committed  all 
sins  since  Adam,  you  may  be  sure  he  should  be  punisln 
vith  the  same  horror  of  death,  in  such  a  sort  as  all  men 

in  the  world  should  have  sufTeced Such  was  the  pain 

Christ  endured If  our  Saviour  had  committed  all  the 

sins  of  the  world ;  all  that  I  for  my  part  have  done,  all  that 
you  for  your  part  have  done,  and  that  any  man  else  hath 
done;  if  he  bad  done  all  this  himself,  his  agony  that  he 
'Suffered  should  have  been  no  greater  nor  grievouser  than  it 

was Boheve  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall  overcome 

death But,  alasl"  said  he  at  another  time,  "the  devil, 

.by  the  help  of  that  Italian  bishop,  his  chaplain,  has  laboured 
by  all  means  that  he  might  fnistrute  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  merits  of  his  passion,"| 

Thus  began  in  British  Christendom  the  preacliing  of  the 
Cross.  The  Reformation  was  not  the  substitution  of  the 
Catholicism  of  the  first  ages  for  the  popery  of  the  middle 
ages:  it  was  a  revival  of  the  preacliing  of  St  Paul,  and 
thus  it  was  that  on  hearing  Latimer  every  one  exclaimed 
with  rapture;  "Of  a  Saw?,  God  has  made  him  a  very 
Faul."^ 

i  inward  power  of  faith  the  Cambridge  evangelists 
added  the  outward  power  of  the  life.  Saul  become  Paul, 
the  strong,  the  ardent  Latimer,  had  need  of  action;  and 
Eilney,  the  weak  and  humble  Biluey,  in  delicate  health, 
'Obserring  a  severe  diet,  taking  ordinarily  but  one   meal 

•  Strype'e  Msm.  iii.  part  i.  p.  378. 
+  Flying  to  liLiii  by  an  evangelical  faitli.    Ibid. 
J  Latimer's  Sormoiis,  [i.  7i. 

i  This  was  said  by  Ralph  Morice,  aTtsrwarda  Cranmor's  Becrotarj 
StrrpSi  ErrI.  Mem.  iii.  part  i.  p.  366. 


»-day,  and  never  sleeping  more  ihan  four  hoars,  absorbed'h 
prayer  and  in  the  study  of  tlie  word,  displayed  at  that  trme 
all  the  energy  of  charily.  These  two  friends  devoted  tliem- 
HelvOB  not  merely  to  the  easy  labours  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence ;  but,  caring  little  lor  that  formal  Christianity  so  often 
met  with  among  the  easy  classes,  they  explored  the  gloomy 
cells  of  the  madhouse  to  bear  the  sweet  and  subtle  voice  ol 
the  gospel  to  the  infuriate  maniacs.  They  visited  the  miser- 
able  lazar-house  without  the  town,  in  which  several  poor 
lepers  were  dwelling ;  they  carefully  tended  them,  wrapped 
them  in  clean  sheets,  and  wooed  them  to  be  converted  to 
Christ.*  The  gates  of  the  jail  at  Cambridge  were  opened  to 
them,f  and  they  announced  to  the  poor  priaonera  that  word 
which  giveth  liberty.  Some  were  converted  by  it,  and 
longed  for  the  day  of  their  execution.f  Latimer,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  types  oi 
the  Refonnation  in  England. 

He  was  opposed  by  numerous  adversaries.  In  the  front 
tank  were  the  priests,  who  spared  no  endeavours  to  retain 
Bouis,  "Beware,"  said  Latimer  to  the  new  converts,  "lest 
robbars  overtake  you,  and  plunge  you  into  the  pope's  prison 
of  purgatory."  §  After  these  came  the  sous  and  favourites 
of  the  aristocracy,  worldly  and  frivolous  students,  who  felt 
little  disposition  to  hsten  to  the  gospel.  "  By  yeomen's 
sons  the  faith  of  Christ  is  and  hath  been  chiefly  maintained 
in  the  church,"  ||  said  Latimer.  "  Is  this  realm  taught  by 
rich  men's  sonsV  No,  no;  read  the  chronicles;  ye  shall 
find  sometime  noblemen's  sons  which  have  been  unpreaching 
bishops  and  prelates,  but  ye  shall  find  none  of  them  learned 
men."  He  would  have  desired  a  mode  of  election  which 
placed  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  not  the  richest  and  mosl 
fashionable  men,  but  the  ablest  and  most  pious.  This  im- 
portant reform  was  reserved  for  other  days.     Lastly,  the 

*  Preaobinfi;  nt  the  Uzar-cota,  wmppinti;  them  ia  slieats.  Fuxe,  Aeu, 
It.  p.  630.    Lond,  1B46. 

t  Latimer's  Sonnona,  p.  S3h  (Piirk.  Soc.) 

J  ShB  littJ  luch  a  Biivoiir.  aiich  a  Bwoeliicas,  and  fi-uliiis,  thtlt  tbt 
IhauKht  it  loiigto  thedayofexeciitiou.    Ibid.  p.  18U. 

I  Strype'a  Ecslee.  Miiiuuri&l»,  iii.  put  i.  p.  37B. 

B  Liitimei'a  Sarmona,  p.  102. 
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H- evangelists  of  Cambridge  came  into  collision  with  tlie  brw 
H  (sfify  of  many,  to  use  Latimer's  owii  expression.  "  Wbat 
W  need  have  we  of  universities  and  schools  ? "  said  the 
Btndents  of  this  class.  The  Holy  Ghost  "  will  give  us  al- 
ways what  to  say." — "  We  must  trust  in  .he  Holy  Ghost,' 
replied  Latimer,  "but  not  presume  on  it.  If  you  will  not 
maintain  universities,  you  shall  have  a  bratalily."*  In 
this  manner  the  Reformation  restored  to  Cambridge  gravity 
and  knowledge,  along  with  truth  and  charity. 

Yet  Bilney  and  Latimer  often  turned  tlicir  eyes  towards 

L  Oxford,  and  wondered  liow  the  light  would  be  able  to  pene- 

I'tiate   there.      Wolsey   provided   for  that.      A  Cambridge 

linaater-^f-arts,  John  Clark,  a  conscientious  man,  of  tender 

ftbeart,  great  prudence,  and  unbounded  devotion  to  his  duty, 

I  been  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God.    Wolsey,  who 

I  1523  had  been  seeking  everywhere  for  distingnisbed 

'  scholars  to  adorn  his  new  college,  invited  Clark  among  the 

first.     This  doctor,  desirous  of  bearing  to  Oxford  the  light 

which  God  had  given  Cambridge,  immediately  began  to 

deliver  a  course  of  divinity  lectures,  to  hold  conferences,  and 

to  preach  in  his  eloquent  manner.     He  taught  every  day.-j- 

Among  the  graduates  and  students  who  followed  liJm  was 

Anthony  Dalaber,  a  young  man  of  simple  but  profound 

tifeeling,  who  while  listening  to  him  had  experiehced  in  his 
bsart  the  regenerating  power  of  the  gospel.  Overflowing 
Vith  the  happiness  which  the  knowledge  of  Jcstis  Christ 
Imparted  to  htm,  he  went  to  the  cardinal's  college,  knocked 
at  Clark's  door,  and  said :  "  Father,  allow  me  never  to  quit 
you  more!"  The  feacher,  beholding  the  young  disciple's 
(sithnsiasro,  loved  bim,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  try  him  ; 
"  Anthony,"  said  he,  "  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  My 
teaching  is  now  pleasant  to  you,  but  the  time  will  come 
irhen  God  will  lay  the  cross  of  persecution  on  you ;  you  will 
be  dragged  before  bishops ;  your  name  will  be  covered  with 
ehame  in  the  world,  and  all  who  love  you  will  be  heart- 
broken on  account  of  you Then,  my  friend,  you  will 

Lt^ret  that  you  e 
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Anthony  believing  himself  rejected,  and  unable  to  beai 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  barren  instructions  of  the  priesis, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  weeping  bitterly  *  exclaimed :  "  For 
the  tender  mercy  of  God,  turn  me  not  away!"  Touched  by 
hia  Borrow,  Clark  folded  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  exclaimed :    "  The  Lord  give  thed 

what  thou  askest  I Take  me  for  thy  fatlicr,  I  take  thee 

for  my  son."  From  that  hour  Anthony,  all  joy,  was  like 
Timothy  at  the  feet  of  Paul.  He  united  a  quick  under- 
standing with  tender  affections.  When  any  of  the  students 
had  not  attended  Clark's  conferences,  the  master  commis- 
Bioned  his  disciple  Co  visit  them,  to  inquire  into  their  doubts, 
and  to  impart  to  them  his  instructions.  "  This  exercise  did 
mo  much  good,"  said  Dalaher,  "  and  I  made  great  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture." 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  consists  not  in  forms, 
but  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  was  set  up  in  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  The  alarmed  schoolmen,  beholding  tlicir  moat  pious 
scholars  escaping  one  after  another  from  their  teaching, 
called  th«  bishops  to  their  aid,  and  the  latter  determined  to 
send  agents  to  Cambridge,  the  focus  of  the  heresy,  to  appre- 
hend the  leaders.  This  took  place  in  1523  or  the  beginning 
of  1524.  The  episcopal  officers  had  arrived,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  business.  The  most  timid  began  to  feel  alarm, 
but  Latimer  was  full  of  courage ;  when  suddenly  the  agents 
of  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  go  on,  and  this  prohibition, 
strange  to  say,  originated  with  Wolsey ;  "  upon  what  ground 
I  cannot  imagine,"  says  Burnet.-}-  Certain  events  wera 
taking  place  at  Rome  of  a  nature  to  exercise  great  inflnenca 
over  the  priestly  councils,  and  which  may  perhaps  explain 
what  Burnet  could  not  understand. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Woliqr  aeeki  tlie  Ti&r&— Clement  VII.  is  elected— Wolsef's  DibBimu- 

lation — Chsrlee  ofiers  Fra.iice  tu  Henry — Pace's  Miseion  on  this  Subjwl 

Wolsej  refoFiDB  Ihs  Convents — His  eecret  AllianEes — Trflait7  belween 

ranee  and  Englajid— Taiutiun   anil    Insiirreulion— False    Ch^treea 

against  tbe  Itcfurmers— Latimer's  Dereiice—Tenteiden  Steeple. 

Adkian  VI.  died  on  the  14tli  September  1523,  before  the 
■end  of  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate.  Wolsey  thought 
himself  pope.  At  length  he  would  no  longer  be  the  favour- 
He  only,  but  the  arbiter  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  bis 
genius,  for  which  England  was  too  narrow,  would  have 
'Turope  and  the  world  for  its  stage.  Already  revolving 
[gigantic  projects  in  his  mind,  the  future  pope  dreamt  of  the 
idestruction  of  heresy  in  the  west,  and  in  the  east  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Greek  schism,  and  new  crusades  to  replant  the 
StrosB  on  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  There  is  nothing  that 
(Tolsey  would  not  have  dared  undertake  when  once  seated 
1  the  throne  of  Catholicism,  and  the  pontificates  of  Gregory 
[.  and  Innocent  III.  would  have  been  eclipsed  by  that  of 
1  Ipswich  butcher's  son.  Tiie  cardinal  reminded  Henry 
t  his  promise,  and  the  very  next  day  tbe  king  signed  a 
letter  addressed  to  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Believing  himself  sure  of  the  emperor,  Wolsey  turned  all 

IUb  exertions  to  the  side  of  Rome.  "  The  legate  of  England," 
jiaid  Henry's  ambassadors  to  the  cardinals,  "  is  the  very  man 
r  the  present  time.  He  is  the  only  one  thoroughly  ac- 
'qnainted  with  the  interests  and  wants  of  Christendom,  and 
strong  enough  to  provide  for  them.  He  is  all  kindness,  and 
jc  his  dignities  and  wealth  among  all  the  prelates 
%cho  support  him." 

But  Julio  de'  Medici  himself  aspired  to  (he  papacy,  and 
a  eighteen  cardinals  were  devoted  to  him,  the  election  could- 
act  take  place  without  his  support.  "  Ruther  than  yield," 
.mid  he  in  the  conclave,  "  I  would  die  in  this  prison."  A 
^onth  passed  away,  and  nothing  nas  done.    New  intrif(uei 
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were  then  resorted  lo :  there  were  cabala  for  Wclsey,  cabeia 
for  Medici.     The  cardinaia  were  besieged : 


Creeps  sly  intrigue.* 

At  length,  on  the  Ifllli  Novemher  1523,  the  people  col- 
lected under  llieir  windows,  shouting:  "  Ko  foreign  pope." 
After  forty-nine  days'  debating,  Julio  was  elected,  and  accord- 
ing to  liis  own  expression,  "  bent  his  head  beneath  the  yofef 
of  apostolic  servitude."-]-  He  took  the  name  of  Clement  Vll 

Wolsey  was  exasperated.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  prfr- 
aented  himself  before  St  Peter's  chair  at  each  vacancy:  a 
more  aetive  or  more  fortunate  rival  always  reached  it  be- 
fore him.  Master  of  England,  and  the  most  influential  ol 
European  diplomatists,  he  saw  men  preferred  to  him  who 
were  hia  inferiors.  This  election  waa  an  event  for  the  Re- 
formation. Wolsey  aa  pope  would,  humanly  speaking,  have 
tightened  the  cords  which  already  boimd  England  so  closely 
to  Rome ;  hut  Wolsey,  rejected,  e ould  hardly  fail  to  throw 
himself  into  tortuous  putlis  which  would  perhaps  contribntg 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Church,  He  became  more  craf^ 
than  ever ;  declared  to  Henry  that  the  new  election  wu 
quite  in  conformity  with  his  wishes,}:  and  hastened  to  con- 
gratulate the  new  pope.  He  wrote  to  his  agents  at  Rome: 
"  This  election,  I  assure  you,  is  as  much  to  the  king's  and 
my  rejoicing,  consolation,  and  gladness,  as  possibly  may  be 

devised  or  imagined Ye  shall  show  unto  his  holiness 

what  joy,  comfort,  and  gladness  it  is  both  to  the  king's  high- 
ness and  me  to  perceive  that  once  in  our  lives  it  hath  pleased 
God  of  his  great  goodness  to  provide  such  a  pastor  unto  his 
church,  as  hia  grace  and  I  have  long  inwardly  desired  ;  who 
for  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  other  high  and  notable  qualities, 
we  have  always  reputed  the  most  able  and  worthy  person  to 


Rymer,  Fnden,  fl 
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De  called  to  that  dignity.""  But  the  pope,  divining  Iiia  com- 
petitor's vexation,  sent  the  king  a  gulden  rose,  ittid  a  ring 
"  ey.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  as  he  drew  it  Ironi  hia 
finger,  "  that  I  cannot  present  it  to  hia  eminence  in  person." 
.  Clement  moreurer  conferred  on  him  the  quality  of  legate 
far  life — an  office  which  had  liitherto  been  temporary  only. 
Thus  the  popedom  and  England  embraced  each  other,  and 
Qotliing'  appeared  more  distant  than  that  Christian  revolu- 
tion which  was  destined  very  shortly  to  emancipate  Uritain 
'<6om  the  tutelage  of  the  Vatican. 

Wolsey's  disappointed  ambition  made  him  suspend  the 
proceedings  of  the  clergy  at  Cambridge.  He  had  revenge  in 
liis  heart,  and  cared  not  to  persecute  his  fellow-countrymen 
tnerely  to  please  his  rival ;  and  besides,  like  several  prjpcb 
he  hsd  a  certain  fondness  for  learning.  To  send  a  few  Lot 
'lards  to  prison  wa.s  a  matter  of  no  difliculty ;  but  learned 

doctors this  required  a  closer  examination.    Hence  be 

gave  Rome  a  sign  of  independence.  And  yet  it  was  not 
Specially  against  the  pope  that  he  began  to  entertain  sinis- 
ter designs :  Clement  had  been  more  fortunate  than  him- 
Klf ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  angry  with 
...Charles  V.  was  tlie  offender,  and  Wolaey  swore  a 
deadly  hatred  against  him,  Kesolved  to  strike,  he  sought 
9nly  the  place  where  he  could  indict  the  severest  blow.  To 
obtain  his  end,  he  resolved  to  dissemble  his  passion,  and  to 
ffistil  drop  by  drop  into  Henry's  mind  that  mortal  hatred 
^against  Charles,  which  gave  fresh  energy  to  his  activity. 

Charles  discovered  the  indignation  that  lay  hid  under 
'Wolsey's  apparent  mildness,  and  wishing  to  retain  Henry's 
.alliance,  he  made  more  pressing  advances  to  the  king.  Hav- 
iag  deprived  the  minister  of  a  tiara,  he  resolved  to  offer  tlie 
Idng  a  crown:  this  ^^as,  Indeed,  a  noble  compensation  I 
*  You  are  king  of  France,"  the  emperor  said,  "  and  I  under- 
take to  win  your  kingdom  for  you.-j-  Only  send  an  ambas- 
'flador  to  Italy  to  negotiate  the  matter."  Wolsey,  who  could 
liardly  contain  hia  vexation,  was  forced  to  coiTJply,  in  appear- 

Wolaey  to  Secratury  Paoe.  Gnlt'a  Wolsej,  p.  3E1,  Apponilix.  (Loud 

i.) 

Ellu'  Letten.  Suond  SerieB,  p  XX,  3il. 


ance  at  least,  with  the  emperor's  views.  Tlie  king,  in^ect^ 
seemed  to  thinii  of  nothing  but  hie  arrival  at  8t  GermaJn'g, 
and  commiBpioned  Pace  to  visit  Italy  for  tUia  imporlant 
business,  Wolsey  hoped  that  he  would  be  unable  to  exe- 
cute his  commission ;  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  Alps, 
for  the  French  troops  blockaded  every  passage.  Bui  Pace, 
who  was  one  of  those  adventurous  characters  wlioni  nollting 
can  stop,  spurred  on  by  the  thought  that  the  king  hiniacK 
had  sent  him,  determined  to  cross  the  Col  di  Tenda.  On 
the  27th  July,  he  entered  the  mountains,  traversed  precipi- 
tous passes,  sometimes  climbing  them  on  atl-foiirs,*  and 
often  falling  during  the  descent.  lu  some  places  he  could 
ride  on  horseback;  "but  in  the  most  part  thereof  I  durst 
not  either  turn  my  horse  traverse  {he  wrote  to  the  king)  for 
all  the  worldly  riches,  nor  in  manner  look  on  ray  left  hand, 
for  the  pronite  and  deepness  to  the  valley."  After  this  pas- 
sage, which  lasted  six  days,  Pace  arrived  in  Italy  worn  out 
by  fatigue.  "  If  the  king  of  England  will  enter  France  im- 
mediately by  way  of  Normandy,"  said  the  constable  of  Bour- 
bon to  him,  "  I  will  give  him  leave  to  pluck  out  both  my 
eyes-^  if  he  is  not  master  of  Paris  before  All-Saints;  and 
when  Paris  is  taken,  he  will  be  master  ol  the  whole  king^ 
dom,"  But  Wolsey,  to  whom  these  remarks  were  trans- 
mitted by  the  ambassador,  slighted  them,  delayed  furnishing 
the  subsidies,  and  required  certain  conditions  which  were 
caleuUited  to  thwart  the  project.  Pace,  who  was  ardent  and 
ever  imprudent,  but  plain  and  siraightforward,  forgot  hira- 
Hetf,  and  in  a  moment  of  vexation  wrote  to  Wolsey :  "  To 
speak  frankly,  if  you  do  not  attend  to  these  things,  I  shall 
impute  to  your  grace  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  France." 
These  words  ruined  Henry's  envoy  in  the  cardinal's  mind. 
Was  this  man,  who  owed  everything  to  him,  trying  to  suif- 

plimt  him? Pace  in  vain  assured  Wolsey  that  lie  should 

not  take  seriously  what  be  had  said ;  but  the  holt  had  fait. 
Pace  was  associated  with  Charles  in  the  cruel  enmity  of  the 
minister,  and  he  was  one  day  (o  feel  its  terrible  effects.     II 

*  II  mgtie  us  creep  cf  slirour.     Face  Id  Ihu  kiut;,  Strype,  roL  t  [Mtl 

«.p.?r. 
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[■ma  not  lotis  before  Wolsey  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  that 
[the  service  Charles  had  desired  to  render  the  king  of  Eng- 
tlsnd  was  beyond  the  emperor's  strength. 

No  Hooner  at  ease  on  one  side,  than  Wolsey  found  himself 
.ftttacked  on  another.  Tliis  man,  the  most  powerful  among 
kings'  favourites,  felt  at  this  time  the  first  breath  of  disfavour 
Wow  over  him.  On  the  pontifical  throne,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  attempted  a  reform  after  the  manner  of  Sixlus 
iV. ;  and  wishing  to  rehearse  on  a  smaller  stage,  and  regen- 
B  after  his  own  fashion  the  catholic  church  in  England, 
he  submitted  the  monasteries  to  a  strict  inquisition,  patron- 
ized the  instruction  of  youth,  and  was  the  first  to  set  a  great 
uample,  by  suppressing  certain  religious  bouses,  whose 
fevenues  he  applied  to  his  college  in  Oxford,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  bis  solicitor,  displayed  much  skill  and  industry  in 
Jbis  business,*  and  thus,  under  the  orders  of  a  cardinal  of  the 
Boman  church,  made  his  first  campaign  in  a  war  of  which 
ie  was  in  later  days  to  bold  the  chief  command.  Wolsey 
,«nd  Cromwell,  by  their  reforms,  drew  down  the  hatred  of 
.certain  monks,  priests,  and  noblemen,  always  the  very  bumble 
Servants  of  the  clerical  party,  Tlie  latter  accused  the  cardi- 
nal of  not  having  estimated  the  monasteries  at  their  just 
<ralue,  and  of  having,  in  certain  cases,  encroached  on  the 
iroyal  jurisdiction.  Henry,  whom  the  loss  of  the  crown  of 
France  bad  put  in  a  bad  humour,  resolved,  for  the  first  time, 
,  to  spare  his  minister :  "  There  are  loud  munnurs 
ftronghont  this  kingdom,"  he  said  to  him ;  "  it  is  asserted 
that  your  new  college  at  Oxford  is  only  a  convenient  cloak 
1  hide  your  malversations."-}-  "  God  forbid,"  replied  the 
cardinal,  "  that  this  virtuous  foundation  at  Oxford,  under- 
taken for  the  good  of  my  poor  soul,  should  be  raised  ex  rapi- 
But,  above  all,  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  en- 
eroacb  upon  your  royal  authority."  He  then  cunningly  in- 
sinuated, that  by  his  will  he  left  all  his  property  to  the  king. 
Henry  was  satisfied :  he  had  a  share  in  the  business. 

Events  of  very  different  importance  drew  the  king's  at- 
tention to  another  qnartcr.     The  two  armies,  of  the  empire 

Verj  forward  and  induatrioiiB.     Foie,  Acts,  ».  p.  366. 
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and  of  France,  were  in  presence  before  Payia.  Wolaey,  win  j 
openly  gave  his  right  hand  to  Cbarlea  V,,  and  secretly  his  ' 
left  to  Francis,  repeated  to  his  master :  "  If  the  empeior 
gains  the  victory,  are  yon  not  bis  ally?  and  iT  Francis,  am 
I  not  in  secret  communication  with  him  ?"*  "  Thus,"  added 
the  cardinal,  "  whatever  happens,  your  Highneea  will  have 
great  cause  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God." 

On  the  24th  of  February  1525,  the  battle  of  Pavia  was 
fought,  and  the  imperialists  found  in  the  Ficnch  king's  tent 
several  of  Wolsey's  letters,  and  in  his  military  chest  and  in 
the  pockets  of  his  soldiers  the  cardinal's  corrupting  gold. 
This  alliance  had  been  contrived  by  Giovanni  Gloacchino,  b    I 
Genoese  master  of  the  household  to  Louisa,  regent  of  France,   I 
who  passed  for  a  merchant  of  Bologna,  and  lived  in  conceal- 
ment at  Blackfriars.     Charles  now  saw  what  he  had  to  trust 
to ;  but  the  news  of  the  baitle  of  Pavia  had  scarcely  reached 
England,  when,  faithful  in  perfidy,  Wolsey  gave  utterance  to 
a  feigned  pleasure.     The  people  rejoiced  also,  but  they  were 
in  earnest.    BonUrcs  were  lighted  in  the  streets  of  London ; 
the  fountains  ran  wine,  and  the  lord-mayor,  attended  by  [he  J 
aldermen,  passed  through  the  city  on  horseback  to  the  sound  J 
of  the  trumpet. 

The  cardinal's  joy  was  not  altogether  false.  He  would  | 
have  been  pleased  at  his  enemy's  defeat ;  but  his  victory  I 
was  perhaps  still  more  useful  to  him. 

He  said  to  Henry :  "  The  emperor  is  a  liar,  observing  I 
neither  faith  nor  promise :  the  Archduchess  Margaret  is  a  | 
womanof  eviHife;f  Don  Ferdinand  is  a  child,  and  Bourbon  J 
a  traitor.  Site,  you  have  other  things  lo  do  with  yoor  J 
money  than  to  squander  it  on  these  four  individuals,  ( 
Charles  is  aiming  at  universal  monarchy ;  Pavia  U  the  first  I 
Btep  of  this  throne,  and  if  England  does  not  oppose  him,  he  | 
will  attain  it."  Joachim  having  come  privily  to  London,  f 
Wolsey  prevailed  upon  Henry  to  conclude  between  Eng-  I 
land  and  France  an  " indisfolulle  peaie  by  hind  and  sea."}  I 

*  Bf  EUch  oommuuioBtions  tw  he  set  forth  vrith  Fra.wc  aptit.    SlM*  | 
Papers,  i.  p.  ISB. 
+  Milud;  Margaret  wsb  a.  ribaud.    Cottan  MSS.    V.uip.  C.  3,  p.  6S. 
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^At  last  then  he  was  in  a  posi^ion  to  prove  to  Charlee  Ciiat 
a  dangerous  <?iiiig  to  oppose  (he  ambition  of  a.  priest. 
This  WHS  not  the  only  advantage  Wotsey  derii-ed  from 
Ifiic  trium|ih  of  his  enemy.  The  ciliiteDa  of  London  imagined 
Ahftt  the  king  of  England  would  be  in  a  few  weclcs  in  Paris : 
'^olsey,  rancorous  and  grasping,  determined  to  make  them 
pay  dearly  for  their  enthusiasm,  "You  desire  to  conquer 
■  France,"  said  he;  "you  are  right.  Give  me  then  for  that 
'purpose  the  sixth  part  of  your  property;  that  is  a  trifle  to 
gratify  so  noble  an  inclination."  England  did  not  think  so ; 
tiiia  illegal  demand  aroused  universal  complaint.  "  We  are 
English  and  not  French,  freemen  and  not  slaves,""  was  the 
Itmirersal  cry.  Henry  might  tyrannize  over  his  court,  but 
iiiot  lay  hands  on  his  subjects'  property. 

The  eastern  counties  rose  in  insurrection ;  four  thousand 
■men  were  under  arms  in  a  moment;  and  Henry  was 
yarded  in  his  own  palace  by  only  a  few  servants.  It  was 
letessary  to  break  down  the  bridges  to  stop  the  tusurgents.-i- 
The  courtiers  complained  to  the  king;  the  king  threw  the 
1  the  cardinal ;  the  cardinal  laid  it  on  tlie  clergy, 
ffho  had  ciicourjged  him  to  impose  this  tax  by  quoting  to 
Mm  the  example  of  Joseph  demanding  of  the  Egyptians  the 
h  part  of  their  goods ;  and  the  clergy  in  their  turn  ascribed 
the  insurrection  to  the  gospellers,  who  (said  they)  were  stu-- 
ling  up  a  peasant  war  in  England,  as  they  had  done  in  Ger- 
Rcformation  produces  revolution :  this  is  the  favourite 
text  of  the  followers  of  the  pope.  Violent  hands  must  be  laid 
Ifqjon  the  heretics.     Non  pluit  Dens,  dvc  ad  christianos.^ 

The  charge  of  the  priests  was  absurd ;  but  the  peojile  are 
blind  whenever  the  gospel  is  concerned,  and  occasionally  the 
[ovemors  are  blind  also.  Sej'ioua  reasoning  was  not  ncces- 
y  to  confute  this  invention,  "  Here,  by  the  way,  I  will 
etl  you  a  merry  toy,"  said  l^timcr  one  day  in  the  pulpit, 
[Itoster  More  was  once  sent  in  cunmiisstou  into  Kent  (a 

*  HbU's  Chroniole,  p.  69t>,  If  men  sliould  ijlve  l1ie[r  f-ooda  by  a  com' 
sdan,  then  were  it  woree  than  tlm  taxes  uf  Frsnoe ;  and  sa  England 
luld  be  bond  nnil  not  bee.  -f  Ibid. 

;  "  God  aenda  iio  rain lead  U9  aKainst  tho  ChrisiiaoB."    A  orf 

~  bj  AngitetiiiD  to  ilie  pngsna  of  Ihs  Siet  ages. 
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help  to  try  out,  if  it  might  be,  what  was  the  cause  of  Good- 
win Sands  and  tho  shelf  that  stopi>cd  up  Sandwich  liaven. 
He  calleth  the  country  afore  liiin,  auuh  as  were  thought  to 
be  men  of  experience,  and  among  otiiers  came  in  an  old 
man  with  a  white  head,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be 
little  less  than  one  hundred  years  old.  So  Master  More 
called  the  old  aged  man  unto  him,  and  said  i  Father,  tell  me, 
if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  arising  of  the 
Bands  and  shelves  hereabout,  that  slop  up  Sandwich  barec  ? 
Forsooth,  Sir,  (quotb  he)  I  am  an  old  man,  for  I  am  well- 
nigh  an  hundred,  and  I  think  that  Tenterdcn  steeple  is  the 
cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands.  For  I  am  an  old  man,  Sir, 
snd  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenterden  steeple,  and 
before  that  steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of 
flats  or  sands."  After  relating  this  anecdote,  Latimer  slyly 
added:  "Even  so,  to  my  purpose,  is  preaching  of  God's 
word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterden  steeple  was  tha 
cause  Sandwich  haven  is  decayed,"* 

There  was  no  persecution :  there  was  something  else  t 
00  done-  Wolscy,  feeling  certain  that  Charles  had  ob- 
Btnicted  his  accession  to  the  popedom,  tlioughi  only  in  what '' 
manner  he  might  take  his  revenge.  But  during  this  time  i 
Tyndale  also  was  pursuing  his  aim;  and  the  year  1525, 
memorable  for  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  destined  to  be  no 
«SB  so  In  the  British  isles,  by  a  stilt  more  important  victory 
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TifE  ship  which  carried  Tyrulalc  and  bis  MSS.  cast  anchoi 
at  Hamburg,  where,  since  Ihe  year  1521,  the  gospel  bad 

"  LatimoraSt'rnionB.yol.i,  p.25l. 
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1  mitnerona  friends.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
his  brclhren,  the  Oxford  fellow  had  taken  a  quiet  lodging  io 
one  of  t)ie  narrow  winding  streets  of  that  old  cit}',  and  had 
■  immediately  resumed  his  task.  A  secretary,  whom  he  terms 
his  "  faithful  companion,"*  aided  him  in  collating  texts ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  this  brother,  whose  name  is  unknown 
to  us,  thinking  himself  called  to  preach  Christ  in  places 
where  He  had  as  yet  never  been  proclaimed,  left  Tyndale. 
A  former  friar-ohscrvant  of  the  Franciscan  order  at  Green- 
wich,-having  abandoned  the  cloister,  and  being  at  this  time 
without  resources,  offered  liis  services  to  the  Hellenist. 
.  William  Roye  was  one  of  those  men  (and  they  are  always 
'|iretty  numerous)  whom  impatience  of  the  yoke  alienates 
'from  Rome  without  their  being  attracted  by  the  Spirit  of 
'God  to  Christ,  Acute,  insinuating,  crafty,  and  yet  of  pleas- 
'faig  manners,  he  charmed  all  those  who  had  mere  casual 
telations  with  him.  Tyndale,  banished  to  the  distant  shores 
flf  the  Elbe,  surrounded  by  strange  customs,  and  hearing 
Duly  a  foreign  tongue,  often  thought  of  England,  and  was 
iJmpatient  that  his  country  should  enjoy  the  result  of  his 
'laboiirs ;  he  accepted  Roye's  aid.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew 
imd  Murk,  translated  and  printed  at  Hamburg,  became,  it 
'Would  seem,  the  first  fruits  to  England  of  his  great  task. 

But  Tyndale  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  annoyances. 
Eoye,  who  was  pretty  manageable  while  he  had  no  money, 
'  had  become  intractable  now  that  his  purse  was  less  empty .^ 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  reformer  having  spent  the  ten 
pounds  lie  had  brought  from  England,  could  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  assistant,  pay  bis  own  debts,  and  remove  to 
another  city.  He  became  still  more  sparing  and  economical. 
The  Wartburg,  in  which  Lnther  had  translated  the  New 
Testament,  was  a  palace  in  comparison  with  the  lodging  in 
which  the  reformer  of  wealthy  England  endured  hunger  and 
«old,  while  toiling  day  aiid  night  to  give  the  gospel  to  the 
English  Cliristians. 

About  the  end  of  1524,  Tyndule  sent  the  two  Gospels  to 
'.Vonmoutb  J  and  a  merchant  named  John  Collenbeke,  haT< 
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hig  broug^ht  him  the  ten  potintls  he  had  left  in  the  lianda  n' 
his  oid  patron,  he  prepared  to  depart  hnmediately. 

Where  should  he  go?  Not  to  England ;  he  must  com- 
plete his  task  before  all  things.  Could  he  be  in  Lutlier'b 
oeighbourhood  aod  not  desire  to  see  him  ?  He  needed  not 
the  Saxon  reformer  either  to  find  the  truth,  which  he  had 
already  known  at  Oxford,  or  to  undertake  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  he  had  already  begun  in  the  vale  of 
the  Severn.  But  did  not  all  evangelical  foreigners  flock  to 
Wittemberg  ?  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  interview  of 
the  reformers,  it  would  be  desirable  perhaps  to  find  some 
trace  at  Wittemberg,*  either  Id  the  university  registers  or  in 
the  writings  of  the  Saxon  reformers.  Yet  several  contem- 
poraneous testimonies  seem  to  give  a  sufficient  degree  of 
probability  to  this  conference.  Foxe  tells  us  :  "  He  had  an 
interview  with  Luther  and  other  learned  men  of  that  coun- 
try." ■[■     This  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1525. 

Tyndale,  desirous  of  drawing  nearer  to  his  native  country, 
turned  his  eyes  towards  the  Rhine,  There  were  at  Cologne 
some  celebrated  printers  well  known  in  England,  and  among 
others  Quentel  and  the  Byrckmans.  Francis  Byrckman  had 
warehouses  in  St  Paul's  churchyard  in  London,— a  circnm- 
stitnce  that  might  facilitate  the  introduction  and  sale  of  the 
Testament  printed  on  the  banks  of  (he  Rhine.  This  provi- 
dential circumstance  decided  Tyndale  in  favour  of  Cologne, 

*  I  requsated  a  Germi,n  dirine  to  investEgato  this  matter,  but  his  re- 
learches  were  unaaccsssful. 

f  Mr  A  nderBon,  in  his  excelleat  work  ( Aniiala  of  the  Euglieh  Bible, 
vol.  i.  p.  47)  disputes  the  iatocvien'  between  these  two  rerortnors,  but  hti 
■rgntnenta  do  not  conviace  me.    We  can  understand  bow  Lather,  at  thit 
tine  busily  enKSfied  in  bis  dispute  with  Curlstadt,  doss  uut  aieution  Tjo- 
d&le'a  Tisit  iu  bis  letters.    But,  besidoi  Foie,  there  are  other  tiaalamp«- 
ran^oue  authorities  in  favour  of  this  fact.    Cochlsus,  a  German  wall 
informed  on  all  the  movements  of  the  reformers,  and  whom  we  ehall 
present!;  see  an  Tyndale's  traces,  says  of  bioi  and  Roye :  **  Duo  AltgU 
%pv»i3,t!B,giiialiqaai7idiufHera7il  FiiHeabeTga"  (p.l23).  ADdSirTboMM    I 
Uore,  having  said  that  Tyndale  had  naae  to  see  Luther,  TyndalAwM    I 
eontent  to  reply  :  "  When  Mr  .Mare  sailh  Tyndale  was  Confederate  with    . 
Lntber,  that  is  not  Inith.       Aiixwer  t^i  Sir  Thomas  More's  DialoKlie,  pi 
l«(Parfe.  Soc.)     Jlo  denied  the  CK'i/cii'ro(ion,bntnottboeiM(.     IfTyn- 
lale  had  not  Hen  Luther,  he  would  have  been  more  explicit,  Bl  ' 
Vrobably  have  said  that  he  had  never  eren  mat  hiin. 
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and  thither  ho  repaired  with  Roye  and  his  MSS-  Arrivccl 
in  tlic  gloomy  streets  of  the  city  of  Agrippina,  he  contem- 
plated ita  iannmcrable  cfiurthea,  and  above  all  its  ancient 
cathedral  re-echoing  to  tlie  voices  of  its  canons,  and  was 
oppressed  with  sorrow  as  he  beheld  the  priests  and  monka 
and  mendicants  and  pilgrims  who,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
poured  in  to  adore  the  pretended  relics  of  the  three  wine  meu 
and  of  the  eleven  tliousand  virgins.  And  then  Tyndale  asked 
himself  whether  it  was  really  in  this  superstitious  city  that 
the  New  Testameot  was  to  be  printed  in  English.  This  was 
not  alU  The  reform  movemCDt  then  at  work  in  Germany 
had  broken  out  at  Cologne  during  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide, 
and  the  archbishop  had  just  forbidden  all  evarigeliual  wor- 
ship. Yet  Tyndale  persevered,  and  submitting  Ifi  the  moat 
minnte  precautions,  not  to  compromise  his  work,  lie  took  an 
obscure  lodging  where  he  kept  himself  closely  hidden. 

Soon  however,  trusting  in  God,  he  called  on  the  printer, 
presented  his  manuscripts  to  him,  ordered  six  thousand 
copies,  and  then,  upon  reilection,  sank  down  to  three  thousand 
for  fear  of  a  seizure.*  The  printing  went  on  ;  one  sheet  fol- 
h)wed  another ;  gradually  the  gospel  unfolded  its  myateriea 
in  the  English  tongue,  and  Tjudale  could  not  contain  him- 
self for  very  joy.-f  He  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  triumphs 
of  the  Scriptures  over  all  the  kingdom,  aiid  esclaimed  with 
transport :  "  Whether  the  king  wills  it  or  not,  erelong  all  the 
people  of  England,  enhghtened  by  the  New  TesCameot,  will 
obey  the  gospel."  ( 

But  on  a  sudden  that  sun  whose  earhest  beams  he  had 
hailed  with  songs  of  joy,  was  hidden  by  thick  clouds.  One 
day,  jnst  as  tho  tenth  sheet  had  been  thrown  oif,  the  printer 
hastened  to  Tyndale,  and  informed  him  that  the  senate  ol 
Cologne  forbade  him  to  continue  the  work.  Everything  was 
discovered  then.  No  doubt  Henry  VIIL,  who  has  burnt 
Luther's  hooks,  wishes  to  bum  the  New  Testament  also,  to 
iestroy  Tyndale's  manuscripts,  and  deliver  him  up  to  death. 
Who  had  betrayed  him?    Ho  was  lost  in  unavailing  conjee* 

'  Sex  millta  Eub  pta^lum  d&ti.    Cochlieus,  p.  12.t. 

t  TauU  ex  ea  »pe  lajtitia,  Lutheranos  invasit.    ILid.  p.  \2t, 

t  Cnncbu  Angliua  populos,  voleute  nolente  lege.   Ibid.  p.  133. 
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tiirea,  and  one  thing  only  appeared  certain:  alas  I  hie 
which  was  moving  onwards  in  full  sail,  Lad  struck  upon  a 
recfl  The  following  ia  the  expl.tnation  of  tliis  unexpected 
incident. 

A  man  whom  we  have  often  met  with  in  llie  cour 
this  history,*  one  of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Refor- 
mation— we  mean  Cochlieus — had  arrived  in  Cologne.  Thi 
wave  of  popular  agitation  which  had  stirred  this  city  during 
the  "Whitsuntide  holidays,  had  previously  swept  over  Frank- 
fort during  the  festival  of  Easter;  and  the  dean  of  Notre- 
Dame,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  the  gates  of  ihe 
city  were  open,  had  escaped  a  few  minutes  before  the 
burghers  entered  his  house  to  arrest  him.  On  arriving  at 
Cologne,  where  he  hoped  to  live  unknown  under  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  elector,  he  had  gone  fo  lodge  with  George 
Lauer,  a  canon  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles, 

By  a  singular  destiny  the  two  moat  opposite  men,  Tyn- 
dale  and  CochlKUS,  were  in  hiding  in  tlie  same  city  j  they 
could  not  long  remain  there  witliuut  coming  into  collision. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  opposite  Cologne, 
stood  the  monastery  of  Deutz,  one  of  whose  abbots,  Rupert, 
who  lived  in  flic  twelfth  century,  had  said :  "  To  be  ignorant 
of  Scripture  is  to  be  ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ.  TJiis  is  (Aa 
scripture  of  nations  !  f  This  book  of  God,  which  ia 
pompous  in  words  and  poor  in  meaning  like  Plato,  ought  to 
be  set  before  every  people,  anil  to  procLiim  aloud  to  the 
whole  world  the  salvation  of  all."  One  day,  when  CochtteuB. 
and  his  host  were  talking  of  Rupert,  the  canon  informed  the 
dean  that  the  heretic  Osiander  of  Nuremberg  was  in  treaty 
with  the  abbot  of  Deutz  about  publishing  the  writings  of 
this  ancient  doctor.  Cochlteus  guessed  that  Osiander  was 
desirous  of  bringing  forward  the  contemporary  of  St  Ber- 
nard as  a  witness  in  defence  of  ilie  Reform  at!  on.  Hastening' 
to  the  monastery  he  alarmed  the  abbot :  "  Intrust  to  me  the 
Boanuscripta  of  your  celebrated  predecessor,"  he  said;  "I 
win  undertake  to  print  them  and  prove  that  lie  was  one  oi 
BB."  The  monks  placed  them  in  his  hands,  slipiilating  foi 
*  Book  ii.  cluptei 
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early  publication,  from  which  they  expected  no  little  re- 
Cochlteiis  immediately  went  to  Peter  Queiitel  and 
Lold  ByrckmaD    to   make   tlie  necessary  arraDgemcnts, 

ley  were  Tyndale's  printers. 

There  Conhlseus  made  a  moEc  important  discoYcry  than 
'tliat  of  Ruperfa  manuscripts.  Byrekroan  and  Qiientel  hav- 
ing invited  liira  one  day  to  meet  several  of  their  colleagues 
at  dinner,  a  printer,  somewhat  elevated  by  wine,  declared  in 
his  cnps  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Cochlieus);-|-  "  Whellier 
the  king  and  the  cardinal  of  York  wish  it  or  not,  all  £ng~ 
land  will  soon  he  Lutheran."  f  Cochleeus  listened  and  grew 
'-alarmed ;  he  made  inquiry,  and  was  informed  tliat  two  Eng- 
.fiifcrnen,  learned  men  and  skilled  in  the  languages,  were 
concealed  at  Cologne.§  But  all  his  efforts  to  discover  more 
Iproved  unavailing. 

There  was  no  more  repose  for  tlie  dean  of  Frankfort ;  hia 
imagination  fermented,  his  mind  became  alarmed.  "  What," 
BaiA  he,  "shall  England,  that  faithful  servant  of  the  pope- 
flom,  Im  perverted  like  Germany  ?  Shall  the  English,  tlie 
moat  religious  people  of  Christ  end  om,||  and  whose  king  once 
ennobled  himself  by  writing  against  Luther,— -shall  they  be 

invaded  by  heresy? Shall  the  mighty  cardinal-legate  of 

York  be  compelled  to  flee  from  hia  palace,  as  I  was  from 
Frankfort?"  Coclilaaus  continued  his  search;  he  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  printers,  spoke  to  them  in  a  friendly 
lone,  Mattered  them,  invited  them  Co  visit  him  at  the  canon's  ; 
Init  as  yet  he  dared  not  hazard  the  important  question  ;  it 
sufficient  for  tlie  moment  to  liave  won  the  good  graces 
lof  the  depositaries  of  tjie  secret.  He  soon  took  a  new  step ; 
careful  not  to  question  them  before  one  another ; 
but  he  procured  a  private  interview  with  one  of  thcm,^  and 
supplied  him  plentifully  with  Rhine  wine : — be  himself  is 

'  (^m  monsohi  quietnTi  non  erant,  nisi  edereatur  opera  ilia.  Coehl. 
p.  124. 

+  AudlTlt  BO 

t  VoUiit  nol 
tAitheraaB,in.     Ibtd. 
j  Daoa  ibi  latit&re  Angloa  sruditos,  liDgusramqae  periioB.    Ibiil. 
H  In  Kente  ilia  religiosissima  Tereqne  Christiaua.    Ibid.  p.  131. 
M  llBoa  eonim  in  Brcrstioti  colloqnJD  Terebvit  illj  acc^num.      I 
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oat  informant."  Artful  questions  embarrasaed  the  unwary 
Drinter,  anil  at  lust  the  secret  was  disclosed.  "  The  New 
Testament,"  Cochlieus  learnt,  "  is  traiisiated  into  English  ; 
three  thousand  copies  are  in  the  press ;  fourscore  pages  in 
quarto  are  ready ;  the  expense  is  fully  supplied  by  English 
merchants,  who  are  secretly  to  convey  the  work  when 
primed,  and  to  disperse  it  widely  through  all  England,  be- 
fore the  king  or  the  cardinal  can  discover  or  prohibit  iL-|- 
Thus  will  Britain  be  converted  to  the  opinions  of  Lu- 
ther." J 

The  surprise  of  Cochlxus  equalled  his  alarm  ;§  he  dis> 
sembled ;  he  wished  to  learn,  however,  where  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen lay  concealed  ;  but  all  his  exertions  proved  ineffec- 
tual, and  he  returned  to  his  lodgiiigs  filled  with  emotion. 
The  danger  was  very  great.  A  stranger  aud  an  exile,  what 
can  he  do  to  oppose  this  impious  undertaking  ?  Where 
ehali  he  find  a  friend  to  England,  prepared  to  show  his  zeal 
in  warding  off  the  threatened  blow? He  was  bewildered. 

A  flash  of  light  suddenly  dispelled  the  darkness.  A  per- 
son of  some  consequence  at  Cologne,  Hennan  Rincke,  a 
patrician  and  imperial  councillor,  had  been  sent  on  import- 
ant business  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  Henry  VH., 
and  from  that  time  he  had  always  shown  a  great  attach- 
ment to  England,  Cochlieiis  determined  to  reveal  the  tatal 
secret  to  him ;  but,  heing  still  alarmed  by  the  scenes  at 
Frankfort,  he  was  afraid  to  conspire  openly  against  the  Re- 
formation. He  had  left  an  aged  mother  and  a  Uttle  niece  at 
home,  and  was  unwiUing  to  do  anything  which  might 
compromise  them.  He  therefore  crept  stealthily  towards 
BJncke's  house  (as  he  tells  us  himseif),||  slipped  in  secretly, 
and  unfolded  the  whole  matter  to  him.  Rincke  could  not 
believe  that  the  New  Testament  in  English  was  printing  at 
Cologne;  however,  he  sent  a  confidential  person  to  make 

*  Rea  omntm  at  ticeefent  villi  henfficio,    CochlceuB,  p.  13.. 
■f  Opua  eiciisaiim  clam  iuTeaturi  per  toCam  AngUnm  istentet  dlatm 
fere  TellenC.    Ibid 

J  Ad  Lotheri  partes  IrahenUa  eet  Anglia.     Tbid 
■  Metu  ei  adraicatiaiie  affectus.    Ibid. 
I  Abiit  igitur  oUa  sd  H.  Hiacke.    Ibid. 
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t^quiriefi,  who  reported  to  him  that  Coclilxus's  iDformation 
iras  con-ect,  and  that  he  had  found  in  the  printing  office  a 
large  snpply  of  paper  intended  for  the  edition  •  The  patri- 
^n  immediately  proceeded  to  the  senate,  and  spoke  of 
Wolsey,  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Bomish  churcli  in  England  ;  and  tliat  body  which,  under  the 
inflaence  of  the  archbishop,  had  long  since  forgotten  the 
rights  of  liberty,  forbade  the  printer  to  continue  the  work. 
ThoB,  then,  there  were  to  be  no  New  Testaments  for  Eng- 
land I  A  practised  hand  had  warded  off  the  blow  aimed  at 
L-Koman-catholicisra ;  Tyudale  would  perhaps  be  thrown  into 
t-prison,  and  Coclilfeus  enjoy  a  complete  triumph. 

Tyndale  was  at  first  confounded.  Were  so  many  years 
of  toil  lost,  then,  for  ever?  His  trial  seemed  beyond  his 
Btrength.f  "  They  are  ravening  wolves,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  they  preach  to  others,  Steal  not,  and  yet  they  have  robbed 
the  soul  of  man  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  fed  her  with  the 
shales  [shells?]'and  cods  of  the  hope  in  their  merits  and 
confidence  in  their  good  works."  J  Yet  Tyndale  did  not  long 
remain  cast  down ;  for  his  faith  was  of  that  kind  which 
would  remove  mountains.  Is  it  not  the  word  of  God  that 
is  imperilled  ?  If  he  does  not  abandon  himself,  God  will  not 
abandon  him.     lie  must  anticipate  the  senate  of  Cologne. 

I  Daring  and  prompt  in  all  his  movements,  Tyudale  bade 
fioye  follow  him,  hastened  to  the  printing  office,  collected 
the  sheets,  jumped  into  a  boat,  and  rapidly  ascended  the 
river,  carrying  with  him  the  hope  of  England. § 
I  Wlien  Cochlasus  and  Rincke,  accompanied  by  the  ollicers 
Vt  the  senate,  reached  the  printing  office,  they  were  sur- 
flrised  beyond  measure.      The   apostate   had   secured    the 

abominable  papers  1 Their  enemy  had  escaped  like  a 

bird  from  the  net  of  the  fowler.    Where  was  he  to  be  found 
now  ?     He  would  no  donbt  go  and  place  himself  under  the 

m  papjFi  CDpism  ibi  exletere.    CoobUeaa,  p.  131. 
f  Necessity  and  aoinbmii,i?e  (God  is  recoid)  abime  strength.     Tvnd, 
JJootr,  Tr.  p.  390, 

I    i  TjndiJe,  ElipositioMB,  p.  123  iParker  Societyl. 
r  f  Aireptis  eecnm   qDuternionibus   inipicssis  aufiiEcnint  nii'i^o  ppt 
Vhl.  ,.-  VX. 
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protection  of  some  Lutheran  prince,  wLither  Coclilsiua  wool 
take  good  care  not  to  pursue  him ;  but  ihere  was  one  re 
Bonice  left.  These  Englieh  books  e.-in  do  no  hartn  'in  Ger- 
many ;  they  must  be  preventei!  reaching  London.  He  wrote 
to  Henry  VIII,,  to  Wolaey,  and  to  llie  biahop  of  Rochester. 
"  Two  Englishmen,"  said  he  to  the  king,  "  like  the  two 
ennuchs  wlio  desired  to  lay  liands  on  Afaasuerus,  are  plot- 
tiog  wickedly  against  the  peace  of  your  kingdom ;  but  I, 
like  the  faithful  Mordecai,*  will  lay  open  their  designs  to 
you.  They  wish  to  aend  the  New  Testament  in  English  to 
your  people.  Give  orders  at  every  seaport  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  this  most  baneful  raerehandise.''f  Such  waa 
the  name  given  by  tliis  zealous  follower  of  the  pope  to  the 
word  of  God.  An  nnespected  ally  soon  restored  peace  tp 
the  aoul  of  Coclilaius.  The  celebrated  Dr  Eck,  a  champion 
of  popery  far  more  formidable  than  he  waa,  had  arrived  at 
Cologne  on  his  way  to  London,  and  he  undertook  to  arouse 
the  anger  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  king.|  The  eyes  of  the 
greatest  opponents  of  the  Reformation  seemed  now  to  be 
fixed  on  England.  Eck,  who  boasted  of  having  gained  the 
most  signal  truunphs  over  Luther,  would  easily  get  the  bet- 
ter  of  the  humble  tutor  and  his  New  Testament. 

During  this  time  Tyndale,  guarding  his  precious  bales, 
ascended  the  rapid  river  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He  passed  be- 
fore the  antique  cities  and  the  smiling  Tillages  scattered  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  amidst  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty. 
The  mountains,  glens,  and  rocks,  the  dark  forests,  the  rained 
fortresses,  the  gotliic  churches,  the  boats  that  passed  and 
repassed  each  other,  the  birds  of  prey  that  soared  over  bis 
bea^,  as  if  they  bore  a  mission  from  Cochlxiis — nothing 
could  turn  liis  eyes  from  the  wenaure  he  was  carrying  with 
hipi.  At  last,  after  a  voyage  of  live  or  sis  days,  he  reached 
Worms,  where  Luther,  four  years  before,  had  eselaimed; 
"Here  I  stand,  I  can  do  no  other;  may  God  help  mel"§ 

•  JIo  WM  indebted  to  toe  no  less  than  Ahaaueria  was  indoblo^  to  MoT- 
deoai.    Annsla  of  tlia  Bible,  i.  p.  6i. 

f  Ut  qTiB,m  dili^^iitisaiiae  pnEcareriiit  in  oititiiUuK  Angtiee  nortDblu 
$e  merx  ilia  in^riiiciuGi^E^imai  iovelierotnr.     Coohlsus,  p.  136. 

{  AdqueitiDr>otoTEokiiiSTenit,dniiiin Angliamteodem.  Ibid,p.lOI 

i  Sh  above,  book  «ii  (hspler  riii. 
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rhese  words  of  tlie  German  reformer,  so  well  known  U 
ryiidale,  were  the  star  that  bad  guided  liim  to  Worms. 
Ha  koew  that  tiie  gospel  was  preached  in  thai  aucient  city. 

The  citizens  are  subject  to  (ita  of  Lutheran  ism,"  said  Coch- 
Tyndale  arrived  there,  not  as  Luther  did,  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  crowd,  but  unknown,  and  intagja- 
ing  himself  pursued  by  the  myrmidons  of  Charles  and  of 
Henry.  As  he  landed  from  the  boat  lie  cast  an  uneasy 
glance  around  him,  and  laid  down  his  precious  burden  on 
the  bank  of  the  river. 

He  bad  had  time  to  reilect  on  the  dangers  which  threatened 
his  work.  As  his  enemies  would  have  marked  the  edition, 
Bome  few  sheets  of  it  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  he 
took  steps  to  mislead  the  inquisitors,  and  began  a  new  edi- 
tion, striking  out  the  prologue  and  the  notes,  and  substitut- 
ing the  more  portable  octavo  form  for  the  original  quarto, 
Peter  Schoaffer,  the  grandson  of  Fust,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
pnnting,  lent  his  presses  for  this  important  work.  The  two 
editions  were  quietly  completed  about  the  end  of  tbe  year 
1525. + 

Thus  were  the  wicked  deceived :  they  would  have  de- 
prived the  English  people  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  Iwo 
editions  were  now  ready  to  enter  England.  "  Give  dili- 
_  lace,"  said  Tyndaie  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  as  he  sent 
from  Worms  the  Testament  he  bad  just  translated,  "  unto 
the  words  of  eternal  life,  by  the  which,  if  we  repent  and 
Iwlieve  them,  we  are  born  anew,  created  afresh,  and  enjoy 
"the  fruits  of  the  blood  of  ClmaL."|  In  the  beginning  of 
1526,  these  books  crossed  the  sea  by  way  of  Antwerp  or 
■Botterdam.  Tyndaie  was  happy;  but  he  knew  that  the 
auction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  could  enable  the  people  of 
England  to  understand  these  sacred  pages ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  followed  tliem  night  and  day  with  his  prayers. 
ABcsadfiDtflS  WoriDBtiam  ubi  plobs  plena  furore  lutheriesbst.  Cooh- 
Imaa,  p.  126. 

+  A  oopyof  the  aclivo  edition  eniata  in  It 


prqpA»* 
pm,tn 


will  ba  found  in  the  orthography.     Thiia 

I,  mttoste,  sekifnge  ;  in  the  octa^ 

matt,  leking.    Auna.lB  of  the  Bible,  t.  p.  70. 
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"Tbe  Bcribefl  and  pliariseee,"  said  be,  "had  thrust  up  tlw 
eword  of  Lhe  word  of  God  in  a.  scal^bard  or  shcatli  of  flosses, 
and  tlii!rGm  had  knit  it  fast,  so  that  it  could  neither  stick  iioi 
cut.*  Now,  0  God,  draw  this  sharp  sword  from  the  seab- 
oard. Strike,  wound,  cut  asunder,  the  soul  aud  the  flesh,  go 
that  man  being  divided  in  two,  and  set  at  variance  with 
bimseir,  may  be  in  peace  with  tliee  to  a'l  eternity!" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Wornis  and  Cambridge—Si  P^ul  resuscitated— Latimer 'b  Preaobing— 
Never  Man  spike  like  this  Alan— Joy  und  Vexatiun  at  Ca.tiibciiJge — 
Sermon  by  Prior  Buckingham— Irony— Lalimer'a  Reply  to  Bucking- 
ham— Tbe  Students  threatened^ Latimer  preachpa  l>efora  the  Bishop — 
He  is  forbidden  to  preach— The  mOEt  zeiloua  of  Bishops- Barnes  tbe 
Restorer  of  Lellers— Bilney  nndertskes  to  conrert  him — Barnes  oHiira 
Mb  Pulpit  to  Latimer— Fryth'fl  Thirst  fur  God— Christmas  Eve,  1525— 
Storm  against  Barnes- Ferment  in  the  Colleges — Germany  at  Cam- 
bridge—Meotiags  at  Oxfurd— General  Expectation. 

While  these  works  were  accompUshing  at  Cologne  and 
WorniB,  others  were  going  on  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
On  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine  they  were  preparing  the  seed; 
in  England  they  were  drawing  the  furrows  to  receive  it. 
The  gospel  produced  a  great  agitation  at  Cambridge.  Bil- 
ney,  whom  we  may  call  the  father  of  the  English  Keforma- 
tion,  since,  being  the  first  converted  by  the  New  Testament 
he  had  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  the  energetic  Lati- 
mer, and  so  many  other  witnesses  of  the  truth, — Bilney  did 
not  at  that  time  put  himself  forward,  like  many  of  those  who 
had  listened  t^  him :  his  vocation  was  prayer.  Timid  before 
men,  he  was  full  of  boldness  before  God,  and  day  and  night 
called  upon  him  for  souls.  But  while  he  was  kneeling  in  his 
sloset,  others  were  at  work  in    the  world.     Among  these 

r  KxpobitioiiB  iMuttliew),  p.  I3l 
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Stafford  was  particularly  remarkablG.  "  I'aul  is  riseii  Irom 
the  dead,"  said  many  as  they  heard  him.  And  in  fact  Staf- 
ford explained  with  so  much  life  the  true  meaning  of  tlia 
words  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  four  evangelists,  *  that  fhese 
holy  men,  whose  faces  had  been  so  long  hidden  under  the 
dense  traditions  of  the  schools,-!-  reappeared  before  the  yuui.h 
of  the  university  such  as  the  apostolic  times  had  beheld 
them.  But  it  was  not  only  their  persoiti  (for  that  would 
have  been  a  trilling  matter),  it  was  their  doctrine  wliich 
Stafford  laid  before  his  hearers.  While  the  schoolmen  of 
Cambridge  were  declaring  to  their  pupils  a  reconciliation 
which  was  not  yet  worked  out,  and  telling  them  that  pardon 
must  be  purchased  by  the  works  prescribed  by  the  church, 
Stafford  taught  that  redemption  was  accomplished,  that  the 
BatisfactioQ  offered  by  Jesus  Christ  was  perfect ;  and  be 
added,  that  popery  having  revived  the  kii^gdom  of  tlie  law, 
6od,  by  the  Reformation,  was  now  reviving  the  kingdom  oj 
grace.  The  Cambridge  students,  charmed  by  their  master'a 
teaching,  greeted  him  with  applause,  and,  indulging  a  little 
too  far  in  their  enthusiasm,  said  to  one  another  as  they  lell 
the  lecture-room :  "  Which  is  the  most  indebted  to  the 
other?  Stafford  to  Paul,  who  left  him  the  holy  epistles;  or 
Paul  to  Stafford,  who  has  resuscitated  that  apostle  and  his 
,boly  doctrines,  which  the  middle  ages  had  obscured?" 

Above  Bilney  and  Stafford  rose  Latimer,  who,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  transfused  into  other  hearts  the 
learned  lessons  of  his  master.^  Being  informed  of  the 
work  that  Tyndale  was  preparing,  he  maintained  from  the 
Cambridge  pulpits  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  §     "  The  author  of  Iloly  Scripture,"  said  he, 

is  the  Mighty  One,  the  Everlasting God  himself. 

"  this  Scripture  partakes  of  the  might  and  eternity  of  its 

Sb  nt  fortli  in  hia  lectures  the  native  Eenae.    Thomae  BecoD,  ii.  p. 

>  -f  Obaeitred  throitgh  ilie  darkness  and  mista  oF  the  papieta.    Ibid. 

J  A  pri»ato  iiHtruclor  to  tlie  tebI  of  iih  brethren  withiu  Ilie  uiiiversitT. 
faze.  Acts,  vii.  p.  iW. 

%  He  proved  in  bix  BermoQ?  tlmt  the  Hulj  Scriptures  ought  to  be  read 
In  tbe  En^liBh  toiigne  of  all  Chiiatian  people.  Becon,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ql 
IFuk.Soe.,'' 
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anthor.  There  is  neither  king  nor  emperor  that  is  no( 
bound  to  obey  it.  Let  us  beware  of  those  bypatha  of  human 
tradition,  filled  of  stones,  brambles,  and  uprooted  trees.  Lei 
UB  follow  the  atiaight  road  of  the  word.  It  does  not  concern 
ua  what  the  Fathers  have  done,  but  what  they  should  have 
done."* 

A  numerous  congregation  crowded  to  Latimer's  preaching, 
and  his  hearers  hung  listening  to  his  lips.  One  in  particu< 
lar  attracted  attention.  He  was  a  Norfolk  youth,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  whose  features  were  lighted  up  with  under- 
standing and  piety.  This  poor  scholar  had  received  with 
eagerness  the  truth  announced  by  the  former  cross-bearer. 
He  did  not  miss  one  of  his  sermons ;  with  a  sheet  of  papei 
on  his  knees,  and  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  be  took  down  port  ol 
the  discourse,  trusting  the  remainder  to  his  memory,  f  This 
was  Thomas  Becon,  afterwards  chaplain  to  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  "  If  I  possess  the  knowledge  of  God," 
eaid  he,  "  I  owe  it  {under  God)  to  Latimer." 

Latimer  had  hearers  of  many  sorts.  By  the  side  of  those 
who  gave  way  to  tlieir  enthusiasm  stood  men  "  swelling, 
blown  full,  and  puffed  up  like  unto  Esop's  frog,  with  envy 
and  malice  against  him,"  said  Becon  ;:^  these  were  the  parti- 
eans  of  traditional  Catholicism,  whom  curiosity  had  attracted, 
or  whom  their  evangelical  friends  had  drugged  to  the  church. 
But  as  Latimer  spoko,  n  marvellous  transformation  wai 
worked  in  them ;  by  degrees  their  angry  features  relaxed, 
their  fierce  looks  grew  softer ;  and,  if  these  friends  of  thi 
priests  were  asked,  after  their  return  home,  what  they  thought 
of  the  heretic  preacher,  they  replied,  in  the  exaggeration  ol 
theu'  surprise  and  rapture:  "  Nanquam  sic  locutus  est  kowo, 
ticut  hie  homo  ! "  (John  vii.  46.) 

When  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  Latimer  hastened  to 
practise  what  be  had  taught.  He  visited  the  narrow  cham- 
bers of  the  poor  scholars,  and  the  dark  rooms  of  the  working 
classes :  "  he  watered  with  good  deeds  whatsoever  he  had 


*  Wn  Sad  his  apiniatia  upoi 
BermoDa,  p.  96  97  (Park.  Soc. 

t  A  poor  sdialur  at  Cimbridj{e. 
■n't  Works,  li.  p.  1-24 
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before  planted  with  godly  wordB,'"  said  tlie  student  wlio 
collected  his  diacouraes.  The  disciples  convej'sed  tugother 
with  joy  and  simplicity  of  heart;  everywhere  the  breath  of 
a  new  life  was  felt;  as  yet  no  external  refonns  had  been 
effected,  and  yet  the  spiritual  church  of  the  gospel  and  of 
the  Refonnation  was  already  there.  And  thus  the  recollec- 
tion of  these  happy  times  was  long  commemorated  in  thu 

When  Muster  StaSbrd  read. 
And  Mastar  Latimer  preachsd. 
Then  me  Cambridgo  btessed.t 

The  priests  could  not  remain  inactive ;  they  heard  apeak 
it  grace  and  liberty,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
lather.  It  grace,  is  tolerated,  will  it  not  take  from  the  hands 
«[  the  clergy  the  manipulation  of  salvation,  indulgences, 
uiaiice,  and  all  the  rubrics  of  the  canon  law  ?  If  liberty  is 
conceded,  will  not  the  hierarchy,  with  all  its  degrees,  pomps, 
.violence,  and  scaffolds,  be  shaken?  Rome  desires  no  other 
Uberty  than  that  of  free-will,  which,  exalting  the  natural 
'i  of  fallen  man,  dries  up  as  regards  mankind  tho 
llprings  of  divine  life,  withers  Christianity,  and  changes  that 
ivenly  religion  into  a  human  moraliam  and  legal  obser- 
vances. 

The  friends  of  popery,  therefore,  collected  their  forces  to 

Impose  the  new  religion,     "  Satan,  who  never  sleeps,"  says 

pie  i:lironicler,  "  called  up 'his  familiar  spirits,  and 

^  sent  them  forth  against  the  reformers."     Meetings  were  held 

in  the  cODventa,  but  particularly  in  that  belonging  to  the 

Greyiiiars.     They  mustered  all  their  forces.     An  eye  for  an 

mti/e,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  said  they.     Latimer  extols  in  his 

mona  the  blessings  of  Scripture ;  we  must  deUver  a  ser- 

tnon  also  to  show  its  dangers.     But  where  was  the  orator  to 

"e  found  who  could  cope  with  him?     Tliis  was  a  very  em- 

irassing  question  to  the  clerical  party.     Among  the  Grey- 

ttTB  there  was  a  haughty  monk,  adroit  and  skilful  in  little 

latters,  and  full  at  once  of  ignorance  and  pride  :  it  w.is  the 

r  Buckingham.     Ko  one  had  shown  more  hatred  against 

e  evangelical  Cliriatiana,  and  no  one  was  in  truth  a  greatw 

"  Beoon'a  Worka,  ii,  p.  425.  +  Ibid. 
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stranger  to  the  frosi>cl.  This  was  tlje  man  comiuigaiont'd t(^ 
set  forth  tlie  dangers  of  the  woiiJ  of  God.  He  was  by  no 
means  familiar  with  the  Kew  Testament ;  lie  opened  it  how- 
ever, piolced  out  a  fen  passages  here  and  there  which  eeemed 
to  favour  his  thesia,  and  then,  arrayed  in  his  costliest  robee, 
with  head  erect  and  aolenm  step  already  sure  of  victory,  he 
went  into  the  pulpit,  combated  the  heretic,  and  with  pomp- 
ous voice  stormed  against  the  reading  of  the  Bible  ;*  it  was 
in  hia  eyes  the  fountain  of  all  heresies  and  misfortunes.  "  D 
that  heresy  should  prevail,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  will  be  an 
end  of  everything  useful  among  us.  The  ploughman,  read- 
ing in  the  gospel  that  no  inati   huving  put  his  Hand  to  the 

plough  should  look  back,  would  soon  lay  aside  his  labour 

The  baker,  reading  tliat  a  little  leaven  leaverteth  the  whole 
lump,  will  in  future  make  ns  nothing  but  very  insipid  bread; 
and  the  simple  man  finding  himself  commanded  to  pluck  out 
the  right  eye  and  east  itfrum  thee,  England,  after  a  few  years, 
will  be  a  frightful  spectacle ;  it  will  be  little  better  than  a 
nation  of  blind  and  one-eyed  men,  sadly  begging  their  bread 
from  door  to  door."-}- 

This  discourse  moved  that  part  of  the  audience  for  which 
it  was  intended.  "  The  heretic  is  silenced,"  said  the  monks 
and  clerks;  but  sensible  people  smiled,  and  Latimer  was 
delighted  that  they  had  given  him  such  an  adversary.  Being 
of  a  lively  disposition  and  iuclined  to  irony,  he  resolved  to  la^h 
the  platitudes  of  the  pompous  friar.  There  are  some  ab- 
surdities, he  thought,  which  can  only  be  refuted  by  showing 
how  foolish  they  are.  Does  not  even  the  grave  TertuIIiAU 
speak  of  things  which  are  only  to  be  laughed  at,  for  fear  of 
giving  them  importance  by  a  serious  refutation?  J  "  Neil 
Sunday  I  will  reply  to  him,"  said  Latimer. 

The  church  was  crowded  when  Buckingham,  with  the 
hood  of  St  Francis  on  his  shoulders  and  with  a  vain-glorious 
air,  took  his  place  solemnly  in  front  of  the  preacher.     Lati- 

•  With  great  pomp  and  prolixity.    Gilpin's  Life  of  Latimar,  p.  8. 

+  Tbfl  nation  fiillof  blind  boBjars.     Ibid. 

t  Si  et  ridtbitur  nlicubi  muteriia  ipsiK  satisSet.  Multa  aunt  lio  dig/n 
rtvind, De gnvltatb Kilorent'ii.  Contra Vklm^.C'Vi.  See aluo PumI^ 
I^flusiiUa,  Latter  xi. 
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mer  began  by  recapitulating  the  least  weak  of  hia  adver- 
sary's argamtiita ;  then  taking  tlicm  up  one  by  one,  ha 
turned  them  over  and  over,  and  pointed  out  all  their  als- 
Burdity  with  eo  much  wit  that  the  poor  prior  was  bnried  in 
bU  own  nonsense.  Then  turning  towards  the  listening 
crowd,  he  exclaimed  with  warmth  :  "  This  is  how  your  skil- 
ful guides  abuse  yonr  understanding.  Tliey  look  npon  you 
as  children  that  must  be  for  ever  kept  in  leading-strings. 
Now,  the  hour  of  your  majority  has  arrived;  boldly  examine 
the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  easily  discover  ihe  absurdity  of 
the  teaching  of  your  doctors."  And  then  desirous,  as  Solo- 
mon has  it,  of  answering  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  he 
added :  "  As  for  tlie  comparisons  drawn  from  the  plough, 
!  leaven,  and  the  eye,  of  wliich  the  reverend  prior  has 
ingular  a  use,  is  it  necessary  to  justify  these 
issages  of  Scripture  ?  Must  I  tell  you  what  plough,  what 
leaven,  what  eye  is  here  meant  ?  Is  not  our  Lord's  teaching 
distinguished  by  those  expressions  which,  under  a  popular 
form,  conceal  a  spiritual  and  profound  meaning  ?  Do  not 
we  know  that  in  all  languages  and  In  all  speeches,  it  is  not 
on  the  image  that  we  must  fix  our  eyes,  but  on  the  thing 

which  the  image  represents  ? Por  instance,"  he  continued, 

^and  as  he  said  these  words  he  cast  a  piercing  glance  on  tho 

BKior,  "  if  we  see  a  fox  painted  preaching  in  a  friar's  hood, 

^BjDbody  imagines  that  a  fox  is  meant,  hut  that  craft  and 

^H^pocrisy  are  described,  which  are  so  often  found  disguised 

in  that  garb."*    At  these  words  the  poor  prior,  on  whom 

the  eyes  of  all  the  congregation  were  turned,  rose  and  left 

the  church  hastily,  and  ran  off  to  his  convent  to  hide  his 

rage  and  confusion  among  iiia  brethren.    The  monks  and 

their  creatures  uttered  loud  cries  against  Latimer.    It  was 

unpardonable  (they  said)  to  have  been   thus  wanting  in 

]  the  cowl  of  St  Francis.     But  his  friends  replied : 

I*  Do  we  not  whip  children  7  and  he  who  treats  Scripture 

e  than  a  child,  does  be  not  deserve  to  be  well  flogged?" 

L>  The  Romish  party  did  not  consider  tiiemselves  beaten. 

Rie  heads  of  colleges  and  the  priests  held  frequent  con- 

The  professors  wcire  desired  to  watch  carefully 

*  Gilpia'a  Lite  uf  L-ttiraer,  p.  10. 
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over  their  i)upila,  and  to  lead  tliem  back  to  the  teaching  ri 
the  cimrch  by  flattery  and  by  threats.  "  We  are  putlin 
our  lance  in  rest,"  tliey  toid  the  students ;  "  if  you  become 
evangelicals,  your  advancement  is  at  an  end,"  But  iliei 
open-hearted  generous  youths  loved  rather  to  be  poor  with 
Christ,  than  rich  with  the  priests,  Stafford  continued  to 
teach,  Latimer  to  preach,  and  Bihiey  to  visit  the  poor :  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  ceased  not  to  be  spread  abroad,  tind  souls 
to  be  converted. 

One  weapon  only  was  left  to  the  schoolmen ;  this  was 
persecution,  the  favourite  arm  of  Rome.  "  Our  enterprise 
has  not  succeeded,"  said  they  ■,  "  Buckingham  is  a  fooL. 
Tlie  best  way  of  answering  these  gospellers  is  to  prevent 
their  speaking."  Dr  West,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  ordinary  of  ■ 
Cambridge  ;  they  called  for  his  intervention,  and  he  ordered 
one  of  the  doctors  to  inform  him  the  next  time  Latimei 
was  to  preach ;  "  but,"  added  he,  "  do  not  say  a  word  to  any 
one,    I  wish  to  come  without  being  expected," 

One  day  as  Latimer  was  preaching  in  Latin  ad  r.lerum 
the  bishop  suddenly  entered  the  university  church,  attended, 
by  a  number  of  priests.  Latimer  stopped,  wailing  r 
fully  until  West  and  his  (rain  had  taken  their  places.  "  A^ 
newandience,"  thought  be;  "and  besides  an  audience  worthy 
of  greater  honour  calls  for  a  new  theme.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, the  subject  I  had  proposed,  I  will  take  up  one  that 
relates  to  the  episcopal  charge,  and  will  preach  on  these 
words  :  Christus  existens  I'onti/ex  fiiturorum  honoram' 
(Hebrews  is.  II,)  Then  describing  Jesus  Christ,  Latimer- 
represented  him  as  the  "  true  and  perfect  pattern  unto  aQ  < 
other  bishops,"*  There  was  not  a  single  virtue  pointed  oi 
in  the  divine  bishop  that  did  not  correspond  with  some  de»  • 
feet  in  the  Romish  bishops,  Latimer's  caustic  wit  had  i: 
free  course  at  their  expense  ;  but  there  was  so  much  gravity  • 
m  his  sallies,  and  so  lively  a  Christianity  in  his  descriptiouB, 
that  every  one  must  have  felt  them  to  be  the  eries  of  f 
Christian  conscience  rather  than  the  sarcasms  of  an  ill*' 
natured  disposition.  Never  had  bishop  been  taught  by  one 
of  Iiis  priests  like  this  man.  "  Alas  I "  said  many,  " 
*  Strjrpe'g  Eocle*.  Mnn.iiL  p.  369, 
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Kshops  are  Dot  of  that  breed :  they  are  descended  from 
lAnnas  and  CaiapliQs."  West  was  not  more  at  hia  eaM 
I  than  Buckingham  had  been  formerly.  He  stifled  his  anger, 
fcbowever;  and  after  the  eennon,  Baid  to  Latimer  witli  a  gro- 
I  rious  accent :  "  You  have  excetlent  talents,  and  if  you  would 

Pdo  one  thing  I  should  be  ready  to  kiss  your  feet,"* 

'  What  humility  in  a  bishop  1 "  Preach  in  this  same 

church,"  continued  West,  "a  sermon against  Martin 

Luther.  Tliat  is  the  best  way  of  checking  heresy."  Lati- 
mer understood  the  prelate's  meaning,  and  replied  calmly 
"  If  Luther  preaches  the  word  of  God,  1  cannot  oppose  him. 
Sut  if  he  teaches  the  contrary,  1  am  ready  to  attack  hiui.''-~ 
i'Well,  well.  Master  Latimer,"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  "I 

perceive  that  you  smell  somewhat  of  the  pan.f One  day 

W  another  you  will  repent  of  that  merchandise." 

West  having  left  Cambridge  in  great  irritation  against 
Ibat  rebellious  clerk,  hastened  to  convoke  his  chapter,  and 
%rbade  Latimer  to  preach  either  in  the  university  or  in  the 
"  All  that  will  live  godly  shall  suifer  persecution," 
^t  Paul  had  said ;  Latimer  was  now  experiencing  the 
truth  of  the  saying.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  name  of 
lierellc  had  been  given  him  by  the  priests  and  their  friends, 

tad  that  the  passers-by  insulted  him  in  the  streets; the 

grork  of  God  was  violently  checked.  "  Behold  then,"  heex- 
^med  with  a  bitter  sigh,  "  the  use  of  the  episcopal  ofHce 
....to  hinder  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  1"  Some  few 
jars  later  he  sketched,  with  his  usual  caustic  irony,  the 
portrait  of  a  certain  bishop,  of  whom  Luther  also  used  fre- 
quently to  speak :  "  Do  you  know,"  said  Latimer,  "  wfio  is 

be  most  diligen test  bishop  and  prelate  in  all  England? 

e  you  listening  and  hearkening  that  I  should  name  him 

.....I  will  tell  you It  is  the  devil.     He  is  never  out  of 

us  diocese ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  out  of  the  way ;  call  for 

1  when  you  will,  he's  ever  at  home.     He  is  ever  at  his 

Ugh.     Ye  shall  never  find  him  idle,  I  warrant  you.    Where 

he  devil  is  resident — there  away  with  books  and  up  with 

iandles ;  away  with  bibles  and  up  with  beads;  away  with 

Strrpe'a  Eod.  Men),  iii.  p.  989 
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the  liglit  of  tlie  gospel  and  up  with  the  light  of  candles,  yei 
at  noondays  ;  'down  with  Christ's  cross,  Tip  with  purgatory 
picipiirse ;  nway  with  clotJiing  the  naked,  the  poor,  and  in»- 
potent,  up  with  decking  of  imiiges  and  gay  garnishing  oi 
fltocks  and  stones  ;  down  with  God's  traditions  and  his  most 

holy  word Oh  !  that  our  prelates  would  be  as  diligent  to 

BOW  the  corn  of  good  doctrine  as  Satan  is  to  sow  cockle  and 
darnel  I"*    Truly  may  it  be  said,  "  There  was  never  such 
preacher  in  England  as  be  18."^- 

The  rerormer  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  speaking  :  he 
acted,  "  Neithei'  the  menacing  words  of  his  adversaries  not 
their  cruel  imprisonments,"  says  one  of  his  con  temporaries,  f 
"  could  hinder  him  from  proclaiming  God's  truth."  Forbid- 
den to  preach  in  the  churches,  he  went  about  from  house  to 
house.  He  longed  for  a  pulpit,  however,  and  this  he  ob* 
tained.  A  haughty  prelate  had  in  vain  interdicted  hii 
preaching;  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  above  all  bishops,  is  able, 
when  one  door  is  shut,  to  open  another.  Instead  of  one  great 
preacher  ihere  were  soon  two  at  Cambridge, 

An  Augustine  monk  named  Robert  Barnes,  a  nativQ  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  great  scholar,  had  goue  to. 
Louvain  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Here  he  received  th*: 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  having  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge,  was  nominated  prior  of  his  monastery  in  1523. 
his  fortune  to  reconcile  learning  and  the  gospel  in  the  uni" 
versity;  but  byleaningtoomuch  toleaniinghe  diminished  the 
force  of  the  word  of  God.  A  great  crowd  collected  every 
in  tlie  Augustine  convent  to  hear  his  lectures  upon  Terence^ 
and  in  particular  upon  Cicero.  Many  of  those  who  wen 
olfended  by  the  simple  Christianity  of  Rilney  and  Latimer, 
were  attracted  by  this  reformer  of  another  kind.  Coleman, 
Coverdale,  Field,  Cambridge,  Barley,  and  many  other  young 
men  of  the  university,  gathered  round  Barnes  and  proclaimw 
him  "  the  restorer  of  letters."§ 

*  Latimflr's  Sarmona  (Park.  Soo.)  Tol.i.  p.  70.    SennOD  of  tlia 

+  Ibid.  p.  7-2. 

t  He  adds  ■■  Wbatsoerer  he  hud  gnce  preachi>d,  he  rnlisntl; 
tbesama.     Bflcon,Tol.  ii,  p.  424, 

I  The  great  restorer  or  giKid  lanmiiig.    Strype,!.  p.  566  ;  Foxo, 


But  the  claesics  were  only  a  preparatory  teacliing.  The 
msaterpieces  of  antiquity  having  aided  Barnes  to  clear  th« 
toil,  he  opened  before  his  class  the  epistles  of  St  Paul.  Ha 
did  not  understand  their  divine  depth,  hke  StafTord ;  he  wu 
not,  like  bim,  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he  differed 
from  him  on  sereral  of  the  apostle's  doutrinea,  on  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  on  the  new  creature ;  but  Barnes  was  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  man,  not  without  some  degree  of 
piety,  and  desirous,  like  Stafford,  of  substituting  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture  for  the  barren  disputations  of  the  school. 
But  they  soon  came  into  collision,  and  Cambridge  long  re- 
membered that  celebrated  discussion  in  which  Barnes  and 
StafTord  contended  with  so  much  renown,  employing  no 
ether  weapons  than  the  word  of  God,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  blind  doctors,  and  the  great  joy  of  the  clear- 
'fflghted,  saja  the  chronicler,* 

Barnes  was  not  as  yet  thoroughly  enlightened,  and  the 
fiiends  of  the  gospel  were  astonished  that  a  man,  a  etrangei 
to  the  truth,  should  deal  such  heavy  blows  against  error. 
Bilney,  whom  we  continually  meet  with  when  any  secret 
■work,  a  work  of  irresistible  charity,  is  in  hand,— Bilney, 
who  had  converted  Latimer,  undertook  to  convert  Barnes ; 
wad  Stafford,  Artliur,  Tliistei  of  Pembroke,  and  Fooke  oi 
Bcuet's,  earnestly  prayed  God  to  grant  his  assistance.  The 
experiment  was  difficult :  Barnes  had  reached  Iliat  juste 
milieu,  that  "  golden  mean"  of  the  humanists,  that  intoiica- 
rtion  of  learning  and  glory,  which  render  conversion  more 
difficult.  Besides,  could  a  man  like  Bilney  really  dare  to 
mstruct  the  restorer  of  antiquity  ?  But  the  humble  bachelor 
of  arts,  so  simple  in  appearance,  knew,  like  David  of  old,  a 
•ecrct  power  by  which  the  Gohath  of  the  university  might 
be  vanquished.     He  passed  days  and  nights  in  prayer  ;  and 

n  urged  Barnes  openly  to  manifest  his  convictions  with- 
lut  fearing  the  reproaches  of  the  world.  After  manyoonver- 
ntions  and  praters  Bimcswas  converted  to  the  gospel  ol 
esus  Chr  ^t  f   'ii  II  the  |  nor  retained  something  undecided 

•  MarTBlloBs    n  the  BIT  I    f  the  Ktfat  blind  Joclorp.    Foio,  A(!U,7. 
t  Bilouy  PQ  verle  ID    Br    -  li  ■  he  k„^,.:]  of  Jeaiia  Christ.    Foae 
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in  his  character,  and  only  hair  relinquished  that  middle  Btate 
with  which  lie  had  begun.  For  instiince,  he  appears  to  hara 
always  believed  in  the  eflieacy  of  sacerdotal  consecration  to 
traaaform  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  at 
Christ  His  eye  was  nnt  single,  and  his  mind  was  often 
agitated  and  driven  to  and  fro  by  contrary  thoughts :  "  AlasI" 
said  this  divided  character  one  day,  "  I  confess  that  my  co- 
■gitationa  be  innumerable."* 

Barnes,  having  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  im- 
mediately displayed  a  zeal  that  was  somewhat  imprudent. 
Men  of  the  least  decided  character,  and  even  those  who  are 
destined  to  make  a  signal  full,  are  often  those  who  begin 
their  course  with  the  greatest  ardour.  Barnes  seemed  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  withstand  all  England.  Being  now 
united  to  Latimer  by  a  tender  Christian  affection,  he  was  in- 
iignant  that  the  powerful  voice  of  his  friend  should  be  lost 
to  the  church.  "  The  bishop  has  forbidden  you  to  preach,'' 
he  said  to  him,  "  but  ray  monastery  is  not  under  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  You  can  preach  there."  Latimer  went  into  the 
pulpit  at  the  Augustines',  and  the  church  could  not 
tlie  crowd  that  flocked  to  it.  At  Cambridge,  as  at  Wiltem- 
berg,  the  chapel  of  the  Augustine  monks  was  used  for 
first  struggles  of  the  gospel.  It  was  here  that  Latimer 
livcred  some  of  his  best  sermons. 

A  very  different  man  from  Latimer,  and  particularly  front 
Barnes,  was  daily  growing  in  induence  among  the  English 
reformers :  this  was  Fryth.  No  one  was  more  humble  titan 
he,  and  on  tliat  very  account  no  one  was  stronger.  He  waS' 
less  brilliant  than  Barnes,  but  more  solid.  He  might  havff 
penetrated  into  the  highest  departments  of  science,  but  hi 
was  drawn  away  by  the  deep  mysteries  of  God's  word  ;  thi 
call  of  conscience  prevailed  over  (hat  of  the  unde^Btanding.^ 
Tie  did  not  devote  the  energy  of  his  soul  to  difficult  que* 
tions;  he  thirsted  for  God,  for  his  truth,  and  for  bis  lord 
Instead  of  propagating  his  particular  opinions  and  fortmu) 

*  Foie,  Acts,  T.  p.  iM. 

+  Nolwithstsnding  hia  othBr  manifold  and  lingulir  gifts  ud  6ig* 
ments  tf  Ibe  miiiil,  in  him  most  pregnant.    Tyudalp  and  Frjth'a 
Ili.  p.  7i. 
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rsions,  he  clung  only  In  the  faith  which  aavtis,  and  ad' 
Vfanced  the  dominion  of  true  unity.  This  ia  the  mark  of  the 
".great  Bervants  of  God.  Humhie  before  the  Lord,  mild  before 
men,  and  even  in  appearance  somewhat  timid,  Fr)'th  in  the 
face  of  danger  displayed  an  intrepid  coorage.  "  My  learning 
ia  small,"  he  said,  "  but  the  little  i  have  I  am  determined  to 
^re  to  Jesus  Christ  for  the  building  of  his  temple."* 

Latimer's  sermons,  Barnes's  ariJour,  and  Fryth'a  firmness, 
excited  fresh  zeal  at  Cambridge.  They  knew  whiit  was  go- 
ing  on  in  Germany  and  Switzerland;  shall  the  English,  ever 
"a  front,  now  remain  in  the  rear?  Shall  not  I^atimer,  Bil- 
jeey,  Stafford,  Barnes,  and  Fryth  do  what  the  eervants  of 
£lod  are  doing  iu  other  places? 

A  secret  ferment  announced  an  approaching  crisis :  every 
lOne  eipected  some  change  for  better  or  for  worse.  The 
Srangelicals,  conQdent  in  the  truth,  and  thinking  themselves 
mire  of  victory,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  simnltane- 
insly  on  several  points.  The  Sunday  before  Christmas,  in 
^e  year  1525,  was  chosen  for  this  great  attack.  While 
lAtimer  should  address  the  crowds  that  continued  to  fill  the 
^ngUBtine  chapel,  and  others  were  preaching  in  other  places, 
^_~!ames  was  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  one  of  tho  churches  in  the 
town.  But  nothing  compromises  the  gospel  so  much  as  a 
disposition  turned  towards  outward  things.  God,  who  grants 
his  blessing  only  to  undivided  hearts,  permitted  this  general 
assault,  of  which  Barnes  was  to  be  the  hero,  to  be  marked 
by  a  defeat.  The  prior,  as  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  thought 
only  of  Wokey.  As' tho  representative  of  the  popedom  in 
England,  the  cardinal  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  Reforma- 

ttion.  Barnes  preached  from  the  epistle  for  the  day  :  Rejoice 
Ai  the  Lord  alway.-\  But  instead  of  announcing  Christ  and 
^e  joy  of  the  Christian,  he  imprudently  declaimed  againet 
^3  luinry,  pride,  and  diversions  of  the  churchmen,  and 
everybody  understood  that  he  aimed  at  the  cardinal.  He 
described  those  magnificent  palaces,  that  brilliant  suite, 
those  scarlet  robes,  and  pearls,  and  gold,  and  precious  stones, 

•  That  IB  very  small,  ueTPrtheless  thiit  little.    Tjndale  and  Fijthl 
I  VwkB,  iii.  p.  83. 
f  niilippians  it 
'        TOL.  T. 
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and  all  the  prelate's  ostentation,  so  little  in  keeping  (said  he) 
with  the  stable  of  Bethlehem.  Two  fellowa  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Rohert  Ridley  and  Walter  Preston,  relations  of  Ton- 
Btall,  bishop  of  London,  who  were  intentionally  among  the 
congregation,  noted  down  in  their  tablets  the  prior's  impru- 
dent expressions. 

The  sermon  was  scarcely  over  when  the  storm  broke 
out.  "These  people  are  not  satisfied  with  propagating 
monstrous  heresies,"  eiclaimed  their  enemies,  "  but  they 
must  find  fault  with  the  powers  that  be.  To-day  tliey 
attack  the  cardinal,  to-morrow  they  will  attack  the  ktngl" 
Ridley  and  Preston  accused  Barnes  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor. All  Cambridge  was  in  commotion.  WliatI  Barnes 
the  Augnstine  prior,  the  restorer  of  letters,  accused  as 

a  Lollard! The  gospel  was  threatened  with  a  danger 

more  formidable  than  a  prison  or  a  scaffold.  The  friends  of 
the  priests,  knowing  Barnes's  weakness,  and  even  his 
vanity,  hoped  to  obtain  of  htm  a  disavowal  that  would 
cover  the  evangelical  party  with  shame.  "What!"  said 
these  dangerous  counsellors  to  him,  "the  noblest  career  was 

open  to  you,  and  would  you  close  it? Do,  pray,  esplaii. 

away  your  sermon."  They  alarmed,  they  flattered  him ; 
and  the  poor  prior  was  near  yielding  to  their  solicitations. 
"  Ne»t  Sunday  yon  will  read  this  declaration,"  they  said  to 
him.  Barnes  ran  over  the  paper  put  into  his  hands,  and 
saw  no  great  harm  in  it.  However  he  desired  to  show  it  to 
Bilney  and  Stafford.  "  Beware  of  such  weakness,"  said 
these  faithful  men.  Barnes  then  recalled  his  promise,  onij 
for  a  season  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  were  silent. 

Its  friends  worked  with  increased  energy.  The  fall  Jroni 
which  one  of  tiieir  companions  had  so  narrowly  escaped  i 
inspired  ihem  with  fresh  zeal.  The  more  indecision  anf 
weakness  Barnes  had  shown,  the  more  did  his  brethren  Aee 
to  God  for  courage  and  firmness.  It  was  reported,  more- 
over, that  a  powerful  ally  was  coming  across  the  sea,  and 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
were  at  last  to  be  given  to  the  people.  Wherever  the  worf 
was  preached,  there  the  congregation  was  largest.  It 
the  seed-timt  of  the  church :  all  were  bu«y  in  the  fiddt  tC 
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■  jirepare  the  soil  and  trace  the  fiinows.  Seven  collegea  at 
rere  in  full  ferment :  Pembroke,  St  John's,  Queens', 
,  Caius,  Benet's,  and   Ptterhouse.     The  gospel  was 

I, preached  at  the  Anguatinea',  at  Saint  Mary's  (the  L'niver- 
■'«ty  chnrch,]  and  in  other  placea,  and  when  the  bells  rang'  to 
I  (irayers,  the  strecta  were  alive  with  students  issuing  from 

■  <the  colleges,  and  hastening  to  the  sermon.* 

There  was  at  Cambridge  a  house  calletl  the  White  Horse, 

l«o  situated  as  to  permit  the  most  timid  members  of  King's, 

VQneena',  and  St  John's  Colleges,  to  enter  at  the  rear  without 

(being  perceived.     In  every  age  Nicodemus  has  had  his  fol- 

plowers.     Here  those  persons  used  to  assemble  who  desired 

a  read  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  the  German  reformers. 

Hie  priests,  looking  upon  Wittemberg  as  the  focus  of  the 

eformation,  named  this  house  Germany :  the  people  will 

ways  have  their  bywords.     At  first  the  frequenters  of  the 

EWhite  Horse  were  called  Sophists;  and  now,  whenever  a 

roup  of  ■'■  fellows"  was  seen  walking  in  that  direction,  the 

T  was,  "  There  are  the  Germans  going  to  Germany." — 

PWe  are  not  Germans,"  was  the  reply,  "neither  are  we 

tomans."     The   Greek    New  Testament   had   made    them 

Ihristiana.     The  gospel-meetings  had  never  been  more  fei- 

Some  attended  them  to  eommunicate  the  new  lih> 

(hey  possessed ;  others  to  receive  what  God  had  given  to 

tbe  more  advanced  brethren.    The  Holy  Spirit  united  them 

,  and  thus,  by  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  were  real 

lurches  created.     To  these  young  Christians  the  word  ot 

1  was  the  aource  of  bo  much  light,  that  they  imagined 

ea  transported  to  that  heavenly  city  of  which  the 

'  Scriptures  speak,  which  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  for  the  glory 

of  God  did  lighten  it.     "  So  oft  as  I  was  in  the  company  ol 

these  brethren,"  said  a  youthful  student  of  St  John's,  "  me- 

_  Aonght  I  waa  quietly  placed  in  the  new  glorious  Jcrusa- 

."t 

,  Similar  things  were  taking  place  at  Uxford.     In  1524  and 
)fi25,  Wolsey  had  successively  invited  thither  several  Cam- 
bridge fellows,  and  although  only  seeking  the  most  able,  lie 
looked  together  in  epsn  street,    Strfpe,  Mnm.  i.  p.  66a 


found  that  he  had  taten  ^aome  of  the  most  pious.  Besidei 
John  Clark,  there  were  Eieliard  Cox,  John  Fryer,  Godfrey 
Harman,  W.  Betis,  Henry  Sumner,  W.  Raily,  Michael 
Drumm,  Th.  Lawny,  and,  lastly,  the  excelleut  John  Fryth. 
These  Christians,  associating  with  Clark,  with  his  faitliAd 
Dalaber,  and  with  other  evangelicals  of  Oxford,  held  i 
ings,  like  their  Cambridge  brethren,  at  which  God  manifested 
his  presence.  The  bishops  made  war  upon  the  gospel ;  the 
king  supported  them  with  all  his  power;  but  the  word  bad 
gained  the  victory ;  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt.  The 
chnrch  was  horn  again  in  England. 

The  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  begaa 
more  particularly  among  the  younger  doctors  and  studenta 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  From  them  it  was  necessaijrt 
that  it  should  he  extended  to  the  people,  and  for  that  ei^ 
the  New  Testament,  hitherto  read  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 
must  he  circulated  in  English.  The  voices  of  these  youthfirf 
evangelists  were  heard,  indeed,  in  London  and  in  the  pro-i 
vinces,  but  their  exhortations  would  have  been  insufficient' 
if  the  mighty  hand  which  directs  all  things  had  not  n 
this  Christian  activity  coincide  with  that  holy  work  for 
which  it  had  set  Tyndale  apart.  While  all  was  agitation  ii 
England,  the  waves  of  ocean  were  bearing  from  the  contt 
nent  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  those  Scriptures  of  Goif 
which,  three  centuries  later,  multiplied  by  thousands  and  byi 
millions,  and,  translated  into  a  hundred  and  fifty  tongue^ 
were  to  be  wafted  from  the  same  banks  to  the  ends  of  t&t 
world.  If  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  oven  in  the  ear^ 
years  of  the  sixteenth,  the  EngUsh  New  Testament  had  b 
brought  to  London,  it  would  only  have  I'aSljii  into  the  hand* 
of  a  few  Lollards.  Now,  in  every  place,  iu  the  parsonagea^ 
the  universities,  and  the  palaces,  as  well  as  in  the  cottages: 
of  the  husbandmen  and  the  shops  of  the  tradesmen,  thers; 
was  an  ardent  desire  to  giossess  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tb> 
fiat  lax  was  about  to  be  uttered  over  the  chaos  of  the  churc^ 
Bnd  Ught  to  be  separated  from  darkness  by  t~ 


God. 
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The  Chorch  and  the  State  are  essentially  distinct.  They 
both  receive  tlieir  task  from  God,  but  that  task  is  diJTi^renl 
in  each.  The  task  of  the  church  is  to  lead  men  to  God ;  thp 
task  of  the  state  is  to  secure  the  eartJily  development  of  a 
people  in  conformity  with  its  peculiar  character.  There  are 
certain  bounds,  traced  by  the  particular  spirit  of  each  nation 
within  which  the  state  should  confine  itself;  while  the  church, 
whose  limits  are  co-eittensive  with  the  human  race,  Las  a 
universal  character,  which  raises  it  above  all  national  '^ifter- 
ences.  These  two  distinctive  features  should  be  mainttunei^ 
A  state  which  aims  at  universality  loses  itself;  a  cliurch 
whose  mind  and  aim  are  sectarian  falls  away.  Neverthe- 
tless,  the  church  and  the  state,  the  two  poles  of  social  life, 
while  they  are  in  many  respects  opposed  to  one  another,  are 
ibr  from  excluding  each  other  absolutely.  The  cliurch  has 
aeed  of  that  justice,  order,  and  lilierly,  wbidi  the  state  is 
.bound  to  maintain ;  but  the  state  lias  especial  need  of  the 
dtnrch.    If  Jesus  can  do  without  kings  to  establish  his 
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kingdom,  kinga  cannot  do  without  Jesua,  if  they  would  have 
their  kingdoms  prosper.  Justice,  which  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  state,  is  continually  fettered  in  its  progresg 
by  the  internal  power  of  aiii ;  and  aa  force  can  do  nothing 
against  this  power,  the  state  requires  the  gospel  in  order  M 
overcome  it.  That  country  will  always  be  the  most  pros- 
perona  where  the  church  is  the  most  evangelical.  Thesa 
two  communities  having  thus  need  one  of  the  other,  we 
must  be  prepared,  whenever  a  great  religious  manifesta- 
tion takes  place  in  the  world,  to  witness  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  not  only  ot  the  little  ones,  but  of  the  great  ones  also, 
of  the  state.  We  muat  not  then  be  aurprised  to  meet  with 
Henry  VIII,,  but  let  us  endeavour  to  appreciate  accurately 
the  part  he  played. 

If  the  Reformation,  particularly  ill  England,  happened 
necessarily  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  state,  with  the  world 
even,  it  originated  neither  in  the  state  nor  in  the  world. 
There  was  much  worldliness  in  the  age  of  Henry  VIII., 
passions,  violence,  festivities,  a  trial,  a  divorce ;  and  some 
historians  call  that  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land. We  shall  not  pass  hy  in  silence  theae  manifestations 
of  the  worldly  life  ;  opposed  as  they  are  to  the  Christian  life, 
they  are  in  history,  and  it  ig  not  our  business  to  tear  them 
out.  But  most  assuredly  they  are  not  the  Reformation. 
From  a  very  different  quarter  proceeded  the  divine  light 
which  then  rose  upon  the  human  race. 

To  say  that  Henry  VIII.  was  the  reformer  of  his  people  la 
to  betray  our  ignorance  of  history.  The  kingly  power  in 
England  by  turns  opposed  and  favoured  the  reform  in  the 
church ;  but  it  opposed  before  it  favoured,  and  much  more 
than  it  favoured.  This  great  transformation  was  begun  and 
extended  hy  its  own  strength,  by  the  Spirit  from  on  high. 

When  the  church  has  lost  the  life  that  is  peculiar  to  it,  it 
muat  again  put  itself  in  communication  with  its  creative 
principle,  that  is,  with  the  word  of  God.  Just  oa  the  buckets 
of  a  wheel  employed  in  irrigating  the  meadows  have  no 
Booner  discharged  their  revi\  ing  watera,  than  iliey  dip  again 
into  the  Btream  to  be  rc-tilled,  ao  every  generation,  void  ot 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  must  return  to  the  divine  source  to  be 


^1^11   filled   up.     The   primitive  words  which  created  tite 
nrch  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
land  the  Epistles ;  and  the  humble  reading  of  these  divine 

Eritings  will  create  in  every  age  the  communion  of  saints. 
(.d  was  the  father  of  the  Reformation,  not  Henry  VIII. 
ftlie  visible  world  which  then  glittered  with  such  brightnesft; 
ittose  princes  and  sports,  those  noblemen,  and  trials  and 
1,  far  from  effecting  a  reform,  were  calculated  to  etide  it. 
But  the  light  and  the  warmth  came  from  heaven,  and  the 
N  creation  was  completed. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  great  number  of  citizens, 
priests,  and  noblemen  possessed  that  degree  of  cultivation 
which  favours  the  action  of  the  holy  hooks.  It  was  sufli- 
it  for  tJiia  divine  seed  to  be  scattered  on  the  well-prepared 
foil  for  the  work  of  germination  to  be  accomplished, 

A  time  not  less  in  nortant  also  was  approaching — that  in 
Vrhich  the  action  of  the  popedom  was  to  come  to  an  end. 
iThe  hour  had  not  yet  struck.  God  was  first  creating  within 
y  his  word  a  spiritual  chnrch,  before  he  broke  witliout  by 
bis  dispensations  the  bonds  which  had  so  long  fastened 
England  to  the  power  of  Rome.  It  was  his  good  pleasure 
^t  to  give  truth  and  life,  and  tlien  liberty.  It  has  been 
d  that  if  the  pope  had  consented  to  a  reform  of  abuses 
d  doctrines,  on  condition  of  hia  keeping  his  position,  the 
Kligions  revolution  would  not  have  been  satisfied  at  that 
nee,  and  that  a^er  demanding  reform,  the  next  demand 
ironid  have  been  for  liberty.  The  only  reproach  that  can 
be  made  to  this  aBsertion  is,  that  it  is  superabundantly 
Liberty  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Reformation, 
and  one  of  the  changes  imperatively  required  was  to  wlcli^ 
draw  religious  authority  from  the  pope,  and  restore  it  to  the 
Irord  of  God.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  great 
^tpoiuing  of  the  Christian  life  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain ; 
t  is  attested  by  martyrs  without  number,  and  history  shows 
t  to  transform  these  three  great  nations,  all  iLuit  ihe  gOH- 
|nl  wanted  was  liberty.*  "  If  we  had  set  to  work  two 
lonths  later,"  said  a  grand  iniiuisitor  of  Spaiu  who  had 

Geddes'a  MarCyralogy.     GoubiUvI,  Mart  Hiap,    LloreDte,  Iiiqnh 
~  '     Rsf.  in  Spain. 
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flyed  himsel/  in  the  blood  of  the  saints,  "  it  would  have  been 
too  late '  Spain  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Roman  church.'^ 
We  may  therefore  believe  that  if  Italy,  Fraocc,  and  Spain 
had  had  some  generous  king  to  cheek  the  myrmidons  of  the 
pope,  tliose  three  eountries,  carried  along  by  the  renovating 
power  of  the  gospel,  would  have  entered  upon  an  era  of 
hberty  and  faith. 

The  BiruggleB  of  England  with  the  popedom  began  shortly 
after  the  dissemination  of  the  English  New  Testament  hy 
Tyndale.  The  epoch  at  which  wc  are  arrived  accordingly 
brings  in  one  view  before  our  eyes  both  tfie  Testament  of 
JesuB  Christ  and  the  court  of  Rome.  We  can  thus  study 
the  men  (the  reformers  and  the  Romanists)  and  tlie  works 
they  produce,  and  arrive  at  a  just  valuation  of  the  two  great 
principles  which  dispute  the  possession  of  authority  in  die 
church. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  year  1525  ;  the  English  New 
Testament  was  crossing  the  sea ;  five  pious  Kanseatic  mer- 
chants had  taken  charge  of  the  books.  Captivated  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures  they  had  taken  them  on  board  their  ships, 
hidden  them  among  thcii^ merchandise;  and  then  made  sail 
from  Antwerp  for  London. 

Thus  those  precious  pages  were  approaching  England, 
which  were  to  become  its  light  and  the  source  of  its  great' 
ness.  The  merchants,  whose  zeal  unhappily  coat  them 
dear,  were  not  without  alarm.  Ilad  not  Cochlaeus  caused 
orders  to  be  sent  to  every  port  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
precious  cargo  they  were  bringing  to  England?  Thej 
arrived  and  cast  anchor;  they  lowered  the  boat  to  reach 
the  shore;  what  were  they  likely  to  meet  there?  Ton- 
etall's  agents,  no  doubt,  and  Wolsey's,  and  Henry's,  ready 
to  take  away  their  New  Testamenlsl  They  landed  and 
soon  again  returned  to  the  ship ;  boats  passed  to  and  fro, 
and  the  vessel  was  unloaded.  No  enemy  appeared ;  and  no 
one  seemed  to  imagine  that  these  ships  contained  so  great  a 
treasure. 

Just  at  the  time  'his  Invaluable  cargo  was  ascending  th«! 
[iver,  an  invisible  hand  had  dispersed  the  preventive  guards 


ICoDBtaQ,  bishop  of  London,  hud  been  sent  to  Spain  ;  Wolscy 
occupied  in  political  combinations  witii  Scotland,  France, 
snd  the  Empire;  Henry  VIII.,  driven  from  hia  capital  by 
ui  unhealthy  winter,  was  passing  the  Christmas  holidays  at 
Eltham;  and  eren  the  courts  of  justice,  alarmed  hy  an  ex- 
traordinary mortality,  had  suspended  their  sittings.     God, 

we  may  bo  speak,  bad  sent  hia  angel  to  remove  the 
guards. 

Seeing  nothing  that  could  stop  them,  the  five  merchants, 
whose  estahliahment  was  at  the  Steelyard  in  Thames  Streel,  - 
luutened  to  conceal  ihcir  precious  charge  in  their  ware- 
^oses.  But  who  will  receive  them?  Who  will  imdertakc 
to  distribute  these  Holy  Scriptures  in  London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  all  England?  It  is  a  little  matter  that  they 
have  crossed  the  sea.  The  principal  instrument  God  was 
about  to  use  for  their  dissemination  was  an  humble  servant 
•f  Christ. 

la  Honey  Lane,  a  narrow  thoroughfare  adjoining  Cheap- 
ride,  stood  the  old  uhurch  of  A 11  Hallows,  of  which  Robert 
Forman  was  rector.  Hia  curate  was  a  plain  man,  o!'  lively 
Imagination,  delicate  conscience,  and  timid  disposition,  hut 
tendered  bold  by  hia  faith,  to  which  be  was  to  become  a 
martyr.  Thomas  Garret,  for  that  was  his  name,  having  be- 
Heved  in  the  goapel,  earnestly  called  hia  hearers  to  repeat- 
luce;*  he  urged  upon  them  that  works,  however  good  they 
tnigbtbe  in  appearance,  were  by  no meana  capable  of  juati- 
■^gthe  sinner,  and  that  faith  alone  could  save  him.t  He 
maintained  that  every  man  had  tberightto  preach  the  word 
of  God;t  and  called  thoae  bishopa  pharisees  who  persecuted 
Chriatian  men.  Garret's  discourses,  at  once  bo  quickening 
i4nd  so  gentle,  attracted  great  crowds ;  and  to  many  of  hia 
kearera,  the  street  in  which  he  preached  waa  rightly  named 
Honey  Lane,  for  there  they  found  the  kimey  oat  of  the  rorf-.§ 
Garret  waa  about  to  commit  a  fault  still  more  heiiioua 

•  EarnDKtly  laboured  to  call  us  to  repentance.     Bccon,  iii,  p.  11. 

t  Quod  opera  nostra  quantnmv is  bona  in  specie  nlbll  cnndiicuntaa 
;!OBHficatiouem  oeo  ad  merstum.  aed  sola.  fldoB.    Fo\p,  Acts,  v.  p,  128. 

}  Every  rddo  may  preacb  the  word  or  God.     Ibid. 

^  Paalm  Ixxsi.  16. 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  prieats  than  preaching  failh.  Tbe  HanK 
merchants  were  seeking  some  sure  place  where  they  might 
store  up  the  New  Tl'sIu incuts  and  other  books  sent  from 
Germany ;  tlie  curate  offered  his  house,  steiillhily  trans- 
ported the  holy  deposit  thither,  hid  them  in  the  moat  secret 
comers,  and  kept  a  faithful  watch  over  tiiis  sacred  library," 
Ue  did  not  confine  himself  to  this.  Night  and  day  lie 
studied  the  holy  books,  he  held  gospel  meetings,  rend  the 
word  and  explained  its  doctrines  to  the  citizens  of  London. 
At  last,  not  satistied  with  being  at  once  student,  librarian, 
and  preacher,  he  became  a  trader,  and  sold  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  laymen,  and  even  to  priests  and  monks,  so  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  dispersed  over  the  wliole  realm.-I-  This 
humDle  and  timid  priest  was  then  performing  alone  the 
biblical  work  of  England. 

And  thus  the  word  of  God,  presented  by  Erasmus  to  the 
learned  in  1517,  was  given  to  the  people  by  Tyndale  in  1526. 
In  the  parsonages  and  in  the  convent  cells,  but  particularly 
in  shops  and  cottages,  a  crowd  of  persons  were  studying  the 
New  Testament.  The  clearness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  struck 
each  reader.  None  of  the  systematic  or  aphoristic  forma  of 
the  school  were  to  he  found  there :  it  was  ihe  language  of 
human  life  which  they  discovered  in  those  divine  writings 
here  a  conversation,  there  a  discourse ;  here  a  narrative,  and 
there  a  comparison ;  here  a  command,  and  there  an  argu- 
luent ;  here  a  parable  and  tliere  a  prayer.  It  was  not  all  doo- 
trine  or  all  history ;  but  these  two  elements  mingled  together 
made  an  odmirable  whole.  Above  all,  the  life  of  out  Saviour, 
fio  divine  ^iid  BO  human,  had  an  inexpressible  charm  which 
captivated  tlie  simple.  One  work  of  Jesus  Christ  explained 
another,  and  the  great  facts  of  the  redemption,  birth,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  sending  of  thS' 
Holy  Ghost,  followed  and  completed  each  other.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ's  teaching,  so  strongly  contrasting  with  tba 
doubts  of  the  schools,  increased  the  clearness  of  his  dis^i 
courses  to  his  readers  ;  for  the  more  eertiiiu  a  truth  ia,  the: 

•  Having  tho  said  books  in  hia  custody.     FoiB,  Aota,  ».  p.  428. 
t  DiBpfirBingabtoad  of  the  said  booka  within  this  realm.    IU&  fk  49K 
Si*  »Uo  Stripe,  Oanmcr'i  Mem.  p.  SI. 
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.ifltore  disliiiutly  it  strikes  the  mind.  Academical  explana- 
tions were  not  necessary  to  those  noblemen,  farmers,  and 
eitizens.  It  is  to  me,  for  me,  and  of  me  that  this  book 
■peaks,  said  each  one.     It  is  I  whom  all  these  promises  and 

.teachings  concern.     This /iH  and  this  restoration they 

«n!  mine.      That  old  death  and  this  new  life I  have 

'^sed  through  them.     That  ,^eM  and  that  sjnrit 1  know 

This  law  and  this  grace,  this  faith,  these  worh,  this 

jUrnery,  this  glory,  this  Chriet  and  this  Belial all  are 

.bmiliar  to  me.  It  is  my  own  history  that  I  find  in  tliia  book. 
Thus  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  each  one  had  in  his  own 
'  experience  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible.  To  under- 
I  stand  certain  authors  and  certain  philosophers,  the  intellec- 
.'toal  life  of  the  reader  must  he  in  harmony  with  theirs ;  so 
must  there  be  an  intimate  alTmity  with  the  holy  books  to 
j>enetrate  their  mysteries.  "  The  man  that  has  not  the  Spirit 
,ti  God,"  said  a  reformer,  "  does  not  understand  one  jot  or 
'little  of  tlie  Scripture."*  Now  that  tiiis  condition  was  ful- 
filled, the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Such  at  that  period  were  the  hermeneutica  of  England, 
lyndalc  had  set  the  example  himself  by  explaining  many  of 
the  words  which  might  stop  the  reader.  "  The  jVcuj  Testa- 
"  we  may  suppose  some  farmer  saying,  as  he  took  up 
the  book;  "what  Teslament  is  tliat?" — "Christ,"  replied 
I^dale  in  his  prologue,  "commanded  his  disciples  before 
~  Is  death  to  publish  over  all  the  world  his  last  will,  which  is 
4  give  all  his  goods  unto  all  tliat  repent  and  believc.f  He 
iequeaths  them  his  righteousness  to  blot  out  their  sins — 

i  salvation  to  overcome  their  condemnation ;  and  this  is 
Why  that  document  is  called  the  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ." 

"  The  law  and  the  gospel,"  said  a  citizen  of  Loudon,  in  his 
shop;  "what  is  that?"  "They  are  two  keys,"  answered 
Xjrndale.  "The  law  is  the  key  which  shuts  up  all  men 
Bnder  condemnation,  and  the  gospel  is  the  key  which  opens 

Nollus  homo  anum  ioti  <n  Scriiituris  BMris  videt,  nisi  qui  spiritoni 
li»b«l,     Lulhcr,  Da  servo  nrbitrio,  Witt.  ii.  p.  424. 
+  Tjndalo  aud  Fryth'a  Works  (ed.  EaaBell),  »oL  ii.  p.  431.    The 
Albway  uiito  the  Holy  ScriptuTe"  is  the  prologae  to  the  quarto  Totb 

with  n  few  ijliatign-  ofVuili'  iEitiii.riiim'L'. 
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the  door  dud  lets  them  nnt.  Or,  ir  70U  like  it,  ihey  an  twc 
salves.  Tlie  law,  sharp  and  biting,  dmetb  out  the  disease 
and  killeth  it ;  while  the  gospel,  soothing  and  soft,  softena 
the  wound  and  brin^  life."*  Every  one  understood  and 
read  or  rather  devoured  the  inspired  pages  ;  and  the  heard 
of  the  elect  (to  use  Tyndale's  words),  warmed  by  the  lo^e  (A 
Jeans  Christ,  began  to  melt  like  wax.-j- 

This  transformation  was  olfserved  to  take  place  even  in 
the  most  catholic  families.  Roper,  More's  aon-in-law,  hav- 
ing read  the  New  Testament,  received  the  truth.  "  I  have 
no  more  need,"  said  he,  "  of  auricular  confeasioii,  of  vigils, 
or  of  the  invocation  of  saints.  The  ears  of  God  are  always 
open  to  hear  ns.     Faith  alone  is  necessary  to  salvation.     I 

believe and  I  am  saved Nothing  can  deprive  me  of 

God'a  favour,"  J 

The  amiable  and  zealous  young  man  desired  to  do  more. 
"  Father,"  said  he  one  day  to  Sir  Tlioraas,  "  procure  for  me 
from  the  king,  who  is  very  fond  of  you,  a  license  to  preach. 
God  hath  sent  me  to  instruct  the  world."  More  was  uneasy. 
Must  this  new  doctrine,  which  he  detests,  spread  even  to  his 
children  ?  He  exerted  all  his  authority  to  destroy  the  work 
begun  in  Roper's  heart,  "  What,"  said  he  with  a  smile,  "  Is 
it  not  sufficient  that  we  that  are  yotir  friends  should  know 
that  you  are  a  fool,  but  you  would  proclaim  your  folly  to 
the  world  ?  Hold  your  tongue  :  I  will  debate  with  yon  no 
longer."  The  young  man's  imagination  was  struck,  but  his 
heart  had  not  been  changed.  The  discussioDS  having 
ceased,  the  father's  auttiority  being  restored,  Roper  becann 
less  fervent  in  his  faith,  and  gradually  he  returned  to  popery, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  a  zealous  champion. 

The  humble  curate  of  All  Hallows  having  sold  the  New 
Testament  to  persons  living  in  London  and  its  neighbour* 
tiood,  and  to  many  pious  men  who  would  carry  it  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  England,  formed  the  resolution  to  introduce 
it  into  tlie  University  of  Oxford,  that  citadel  of  traditional 
Catholicism.  It  was  there  he  bad  studied,  and  he  felt  to- 
wards that  school  the  affection  which  a  son  bears  to  hia 
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motber:  lie  act  out  with  his  booka,*  Terror  occaaionally 
Beiied  him,  for  he  knew  that  the  word  of  God  had  many 
deadly  enemies  at  Oxford ;  but  hia  inexhaustible  zeal  over- 
eame  his  timidity.  In  concert  with  Dalaber,  he  atealthily 
oflered  the  mysterious  book  for  sale;  many  students  bought 
it,  and  Garret  carefully  entered  ibeir  namea  in  his  register. 
This  was  in  January  1526 ;  an  incident  disturbed  this 
Chriatian  activity. 

One  morning  when  Edmund  Moddia,  one  of  Henry's 
yaletS'de-chambre,  waa  in  attendance  on  hia  master,  the 
prince,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  apoke  to  him  of  the 
new  books  come  from  beyond  the  sea.  "  If  your  grace," 
Baid  Moddis,  "  would  promiae  to  pardon  me  and  certain  in- 
dividuals, I  would  present  you  a  wonderful  book  which  is 
dedicated  to  youl  majesty."-i- — "  Who  is  the  author?" — "  A 
lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn  named  Simon  Fiah,  at  present  on  the 
contineuL" — "What  is  he  doing  there?" — "About  three 
years  ago,  Mr  Row,  a  fellow-student  of  Gray'a  Inn,  composed 
for  a  private  theatre  a  drama  against  my  lord  the  cardinal." 
The  king  smiled;  when  hia  minister  was  attacked,  hia  own 
yoke  seemed  lighter,  "  As  no  one  was  willing  to  represent 
the  character  employed  to  give  the  cardinal  hia  Icason,"  con- 
tinued the  valet,  "  Master  Fiah  boldly  accepted  it.  The 
piece  produced  a  great  effect;  and  my  lord  being  informed 
of  this  impertinence,  aent  the  police  one  night  to  arrest  Fish. 
The  latter  managed  to  escape,  crossed  the  sea,  joined 
one  Tyndiile,  the  author  of  some  of  the  books  ao  much 
talked  of;  and,  carried  away  by  hia  friend's  example,  he 
composed  the  book  of  which  I  waa  apeaking  to  your  grace." 
— "Wbat'a  the  name  of  it?" — "The  Supplication  of  the 
Segffars." — "Where  did  you  see  it?" — "At  two  of  your 
tradespeople's,  George  Elyot  and  George  Eobinaon;}  if 
your  grace  desires  it,  they  shall  bring  it  you."  The  king 
.appointed  the  day  and  the  hour. 

The  book  was  written  for  the  king,  and  everybody  resd 

*  And  bronjjht  irith  Mra  Tynilftle's  Erst  translatloii  of  Che  New  Tcoto- 
BMnt  in  EnglLali.     Faie,  Airta,  v.  p.  431. 

■t  Hie  grace  should  see  mich  K  book  as  It  wu  a  marrel  to  hear  at. 
[bid.w.p  H5a  ;  Ibid. 
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it  but  tlie  ting  himself.  At  the  appointed  day,  Moddia  ap- 
peared with  Elyot  and  Robinson,  who  were  not  entirely 
witlioiit  fear,  as  they  might  be  accused  of  proBeiytism  i 
in  the  royal  palace.  The  king  received  them  in  bis  private 
apartments.*  "What  do  you  want?"  he  said  to  them. 
"  Sir,"  replied  one  of  tlie  merchants,  "  we  are  come  about  an 
extraordinary  book  that  is  addressed  to  you."—"  Can  one  ol 
you  read  it  to  mc?" — "  Yes,  if  it  so  please  your  grace,"  re- 
plied Elyot,     "  You  may  repeat  the  contents  from  memory," 

rejoined  the  king "but,  no,  read  it  all;  that  will  be 

better.     I  am  ready."     Elyot  began, 

"  The  Supplication  of  the  Beooars." 
"  To  the  king  our  sovereign  lord, — 

"  Moat  lamentably  complaineth  of  their  woeful  misery, 
unto  your  highness,  your  poor  daily  bedesracn,  the  wretched 
hideous  monsters,  on  whom  scarcely,  for  horror,  any  eye 
dare  look ;  the  foul  nnhajipy  sort  of  lepers  and  other  sore 
people,  needy,  impotent,  blind,  lame,  and  sick,  that  live  only 
by  alma;  how  that  their  number  is  daily  sore  increased, 
that  all  the  alms  of  all  the  well-disposed  people  of  this  your 
realm  are  not  half  enough  to  sustain  them,  but  that  for  very 
constraint  they  die  for  hunger. 

"  And  this  most  pestileut  mischief  is  come  upon  your  said 
poor  bedesmen,  by  the  reason  tiiat  there  hath,  in  the  time  o( 
your  nohle  predecessors,  craftily  crept  into  this  your  realm, 
another  sort,  not  of  impotent,  but  of  strong,  puissant,  and 
counterfeit,  holy  and  idle  beggars  and  vagabonds,  who  by 
all  the  crafl  and  wiliness  of  Satan  arc  now  increased  not 
only  into  a  great  number,  but  also  into  a  kingdom." 

Henry  was  very  attentive.    Elyot  continued : 

"Tiiese  are  not  the  shepherds,  but  the  ravenons  wolves 
going  in  shepherds'  clothing,  devouring  the  flock :  bishops, 
abbots,   priors,   deacons,    archdeacons,    suffragans,    priests, 

monks,    canons,    friars,    pardoners,    and   sumners Tiie 

goodliest  lordships,  manors,  lands,  and  territories  are  thein 
Bt'sides  this,  they  have  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  com, 
meadow,  pasture,  grass,  wood,  colts,  calves,  lambs,  pigs, 
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geew,  and  chickens.  Over  and  besides,  tlie  tenlli  part  ol 
eveiy  Berrant's  wages,  the  tenth  part  of  wool,  milk,  lioDey, 
wax,  cheese,  and  butter.  The  poor  wives  must  be  account- 
ahle  to  tbem  for  every  tenth  egg,  or  else  she  gettetit  not  )jci 

rights   [t.  e.   absolution]  at  Easter Finally,   what  get 

they  in  a  year?  Summa  totalis;  £i30,333,  6s.  8d.  ster- 
ling, whereof  not  four  hundred  years  past  tliey  liad  not  a 
penny 

"  What  subjects  sliall  be  able  to  help  their  prince,  that  I>e 
after  this  fashion  yearly  polled  ?  What  good  Christian  people 
can  be  able  to  succour  us  poor  lepers,  blind,  sore,  and  lame, 

diat  be  thus  yearly  oppressed? The  ancient  Romans 

lukd  never  been  able  to  have  put  all  the  whole  world  under 
Iheir  obeisance,  if  they  had  had  at  home  such  an  idle  sort  o( 
:  cormorants." 

No  subject  could  Iiave  been  found  more  likely  to  captivate 
the  king's  attention.  "  And  what  dotli  all  this  greedy  sort 
of  sturdy  idle  holy  thieves  with  their  yearly  e^tactions  that 
Aey  take  of  the  people  ?  Truly  nothing,  but  translate  all 
nle,  power,  lordsliip,  authority,  obcdioncG,  and  dignity  from 
your  grace  unto  them.     Nothing,  but  that  all  your  subjects 

Bhould  fall  into  disobedience  and  rebellion Priests  and 

doves  make  fonl  houses ;  and  if  you  will  ruin  a  stale,  set  up 

'Jn  it  the  pope  with  his  monks  and  clergy Send  these 

'jUurdy  loobies  abroad  in  the  world  to  take  them  wives  of 
their  own,  and  to  get  their  living  with  their  labour  in  the 

fweat  of  their  faces Then  shall  your  commons  increase  in 

liches;  then  shall  matrimony  he  much  better  kept;  then 
■hall  not  your  sword,  power,  crown,  dignity,  and  obedience 
of  your  people  be  translated  from  you." 

When  Elyot  had  finished  reading,  the  king  was  silent, 

Knk  in  thought.     The  true  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  state 
d  been  laid  before  him ;  but  Henry's  mind  was  not  ripe 

r  these  important  truths.  At  last  he  said,  with  an  uneasy 
iDBDner :  "  If  a  man  who  desires  to  pull  down  nn  old  wall, 
fcegins  at  the  bottom,  I  fear  the  upper  part  may  chance  to 
pm  on  his  head."*  Thus  theu,  iu  the  king's  eyes,  Fish  hy 
*  The  upper  port  thereof  ini|;ht  chuioe  to  tail  npoa  his  head.    Fun^ 
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attacking  the  prifists  waa  disturbing  the  foBudalions  of  reli- 
gion and  society.  After  tliis  royal  verdict,  Henry  rose,  took 
the  book,  locked  it  up  in  Vm  desk,  and  forbade  the  two  mer- 
chants to  reveal  to  any  one  tlie  fact  of  tlieir  having  read  it 
to  hie 

Shortly  after  the  king  had  received  this  copy,  on  Wednes- 
day the  2d  of  February,  the  feast  of  Candlemas,  a  nuojber  o( 
persons,  including  the  king  himself,  were  to  take  part  in  the 
procession,  bearing  wax  tapers  in  their  hands.  During  the 
night  this  famous  invective  was  scattered  about  all  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  had  to  pass.  Tlie 
cardinal  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  seized,  and  immediately 
waited  upon  the  king.  The  latter  put  his  hand  under  his 
robe,  and  with  a  smile  look  out  the  so  much  dreaded  work, 
and  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  independence,  he 
gave  it  up  to  the  cardinal. 

While  Wolsey  repUcd  to  Fish  by  confiacation,  Sir  Thomas 
More  with  greater  liberality,  desiring  that  press  should  reply 
to  press,  published  The  Supplications  of  the  Souh  in  Purga- 
tory. "  Suppress,"  said  they,  "  the  pious  stipends  paid  to 
the  monks,  and  then  Luther's  gospel  will  come  in,  Tyndale's 
Testament  will  be  read,  heresy  will  preach,  fasts  will  be 
neglected,  the  saints  will  be  blasphemed,  God  will  be  of- 
fended, virtue  will  be  mocked  of,  vice  will  run  riot,  and 
England  will  be  peopled  with  beggars  and  thieves."*  Tlia 
Souls  in  Purgatory  then  call  the  author  of  the  Be^ars' 
Supplication  "a  goose,  an  aas,  a  mad  dog."  Thus  did 
Buperstition  degrade  More's  noble  genius.  Notwithstanding 
the  abuse  of  the  souls  in  purgatory,  the  New  Testament  wai 
daily  read  more  and  more  in  England. 

°  SappUntion  of  the  Soula  iu  Purgatoij.    Honi'i  WotltE. 
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ytt  two  Aotborities— Commencetncnt  of  the  Search — Oarrat  at  Oxford 
— Bii  Fii|;ht— His  Return  &nd  ImpriaonmeDt— Escapes  and  takes 
Retbga  with  DaUber— Ganet  and  Dalaber  at  Prayer — The  Magniji- 
oof— Surprise  among  the  Doctors— Clark's  Advice— Fraternal  Loie  at 
Oiford-Alarm  of  Dalaber-HLa  Arrest  and  Eiaminalion-Ha  U 
tortaced— Garret  and  twenty  Fellows  imprisoned— Tho  Cellar— Con- 
demnation and  Humiliation. 

WoLSEY  did  not  stop  with  Fish'a  book.  It  waa  not  that 
"miserable  pamphlet"  only  that  it  was  necessary  to  linnt 
down ;  the  New  Testament  in  English  had  entered  Ihe  king- 
dom by  surprise;  there  was  the  danger.  The  gospellers, 
irbo  presumed  to  emancipate  man  from  the  priests,  and  put 
him  in  absolute  dependence  on  God,  did  precisely  ihe  reverse 
of  what  Rome  demands.*  The  cardinal  liastened  to  as- 
,iemble  the  bishops,  and  these  (particularly  Warham  and 
Tonetall,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  jests  launched  against 
superstition  ]  took  the  matter  seriously  when  they  were 
jAown  that  the  New  Testament  was  circulating  throughout 
England,  These  priests  believed  with  Wolscy,  that  the  au- 
tiiority  of  the  pope  and  of  the  clergy  was  a  dogma  to  which 
all  others  were  subordinate.  They  saw  in  Ihe  reform  an  up- 
Tuing  of  the  human  mind,  a  desire  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
of  judging  freely  the  doctrines  and  institutions,  which  the 
nations  had  hitherto  received  humbly  from  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  The  new  doctors  justified  their  attempt  at  en- 
Erancbisement  by  substituting  a  new  authority  for  the  old. 
Jt  was  the  New  Testament  that  compromised  the  absolute 
power  of  Rome.  It  must  be  seized  and  destroyed,  said  tha 
Mshops,  London,  Oxford,  and  above  all  Cambridge,  those 
heresy,  must  be  carefully  searched.  Definii 
tive  orders  were  issued  on  Saturday,  3d  February  152ij,  and 
the  work  began  immediately. 

□  potestate  bominis.    Duns  §ootus  in  SeDbmt 
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The  first  visit  of  the  inquisitors  was  to  Honey  Lane,  to  (lit 
house  of  the  curate  of  All  Hallows,  They  did  not  find  Gar- 
ret ;  tliey  songlit  after  him  at  Monmouth's,  and  throughout 
the  city,  but  he  could  not  be  met  with.*  "  He  is  goue  to 
Oxford  to  sell  his  detestable  wares,"  the  inijuisilora  were  in- 
formed, and  they  set  off  after  him  immediately,  determ 
to  burn  the  erangelist  and  his  books ;  "  so  burning  hot,"  saya 
an  historian,  "  was  the  charity  of  these  holy  futhera."-f 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  February,  Garret  was  quietly  sell- 
ing his  books  at  Oxford,  and  carefully  noting  down  his  sales 
in  liis  register,  when  two  of  bis  Iriends  ran  to  him  exclaim- 
ing, "  Fly  1  or  else  you  will  he  taken  before  the  cardinal,  and 

thence to  the  Tower,"     The  poor  curate  was  greatly 

Bgitated.  "  From  whom  did  you  learn  that  ? " — "  From 
Master  Cole,  the  clerk  of  the  assembly,  who  is  deep  in  the 
cardinal's  favour."  Garret,  who  saw  at  once  that  the  affair 
was  serious,  hastened  to  Anthony  Dalaber,  who  held  the 
stock  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  Oxford ;  others  followed  him ; 
the  news  had  spread  rapidly,  and  those  who  had  bought  the 
book  were  seized  with  alarm,  for  they  knew  by  tlie  history 
of  the  Lollards  what  the  Romish  clergy  could  do.  They  took 
connscl  together.  The  brethren,  "  for  so  did  we  not  only 
call  one  another,  but  were  in  deed  one  to  another,"  says 
Dalaber,^  decided  that  Garret  should  change  his  name  ;  that 
Dalaber  should  give  him  a  letter  for  his  brother,  the  rector 
of  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  who  was  in  want  of  a  curate ; 
and  that,  once  in  this  parish,  he  should  seek  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing  the  sea.  The  rector  was  in  truth  a  *'  mad 
papist"  (it  is  Dalaber'a  expression),  but  that  did  not  altei 
theff  resolution.  They  knew  of  no  other  resource.  Anthony 
wrote  to  him  hurriedly ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  o* 
February,  Garret  left  Oxford  without  being  observed. 

Having  provided  for  Garret's  safety,  Dalaber  next  thoug:bt 
of  his  own.  He  carefully  concealed  in  a  secret  rec-eea  of  hil 
ebamber,  at  St  Alban's  Hall,  Tyndalc's  Testaiuent,  and  tbs 
works  of  Luther,  CEcolampadins,  and  others,  on  the  word  o(' 
God.    Then,  disgusted  with'  the  sdiolasiic  sophisms  whkk' 
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ho  heard  in  that  college,  he  took  with  him  the  New  Teata 
nietit  and  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  by 
Lambert  of  Avignon,  the  second  edition  of  which  had  juat 
been  published  at  Strasburg,*  and  went  to  Gloucester  col- 
lege, where  he  intended  to  study  the  civil  ]aw,  not  caring  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  church. 

During  this  time,  poor  Garret  was  making  his  way  into 
Dorsetshire.  His  conscience  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being, 
although  for  a  short  time  only,  the  curate  of  a  bigoted  priest, 
— of  concealing  hia  faith,  his  desires,  and  even  his  name- 
He  felt  more  wretched,  although  at  liberty,  than  he  could 
have  been  in  Wolscy's  prisons.  It  is  better,  he  said  within 
himself,  to  confess  Christ  before  the  judgment-seat,  than  to 
fwem  to  approve  of  the  superstitions  practices  I  detest.  He 
'ent  forward  a  little,  then  slopped — and  then  resumed  his 
lurse.  There  was  a  fierce  struggle  between  his  fears  and 
hia  conscience.  At  length,  after  a  day  and  a  half  spent  in 
doubt,  his  conscience  prevailed ;  unable  to  endure  any  longer 
the  anguish  that  he  felt,  he  retraced  his  steps,  returned  to 
Oxford,  which  he  entered  on  Friday  evening,  and  lay  down 
calmly  in  liis  bed.  It  was  barely  past  midniglit  when  Wol- 
sey's  agents,  who  had  received  information  of  his  return, 
Arrived,  and  dragged  him  from  his  bed,-|-  and  delivered  him 
to  Dr  Cottisford,  tlie  commissary  of  the  university.  The 
itter  locked  him  up  in  one  of  bis  rooms,  while  London  and 
igdos,  dean  of  Frideswide,  "two  arch  papists"  (as  the 
chronicler  terms  them),  announced  this  important  capture  t* 
the  cardinal  They  thought  popery  was  saved,  because  a 
poor  curate  had  been  taken. 

Dalaber,  engaged  in  preparing  hia  new  room  at  Gloucestei 

college,  had  not  perceived  all  this  commotion. |   On  Saturday, 

It  noon,  having  finished  his  arrangements,  he  double-locked 

door,  and  began  to  read  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke. 

of  a  sudden  he  bears  a  knock.     Dalaber  made  no  reply; 

no  doubt  the  commissary's  officers.     A  londcr  knock 

given  ;  bi  t  Iil  fcl  II  remained  silent.     Immediately  after, 

th  rd  ki  oek  as  if  the  door  would  be  beaten  in. 

In  Lucai  Evn  gtl  un    toiODientarii,  nujc  sccimdo  rwogniti  e(  1» 
iti.    Argc  torat    ti-5  t  Foie,  t.  p.  422.  {Ibid. 
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"  Ptrhaps  atimcbody  wants  me,"  thought  Dalaber.    Ho  laid  ] 
his  book  aside,  opened  the  door,  and  to  his  great  Burprisfl  1 
law  Garret,  who,  with  alarni  in  every  feature,  excUume^  I 
"  I  am  a  lost  man  I   lliey  have  caught  me  I"    Dalabe:,  who  ( 
thought  his  friend  was  with  his  brother  at  Staltridge,  couU 
not  conceal  his  astouishment,  and  at  the  same  time  he  cast  ai 
uneasy  glance  on  a  stranger  who  accompanied  Garret.     He 
was  one  of  the  college  servants  who  had  led  the  fugitive 
curate  to  Dauber's  new  room.    As  soon  as  this  man  had 
gone  away,  Garret  told  Anthony  everytliing;  "Observing 
Uiat  Dr  Cottisford  and  his  household  had  gone  to  prayers,  I 

put  back  the  bolt  of  the  lock  with  my  finger and  here  I 

am." "Alas  I  Master  Garret,"  replied  Dalaber,  the  im- 
prudence yon  committed  in  speaking  to  me  before  that  young 
man  has  ruined  us  both  1"  At  these  words,  Garret,  who  had 
resumed  his  fear  of  the  priests,  now  that  his  conscience  was 
satisfied,  exclaimed  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  sighs  and 
tears:*  "For  mercy's  sake,  help  me!  Savemel"  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  threw  off  his  frock  and  hood, 
begged  Anthony  to  give  him  a  sleeved  coat,  and  thus  dis- 
guised, he  said  :  "  I  will  escape  into  Wales,  and  Irom  there, 
if  possible,  to  Germany  and  Luther." 

Garret  checked  liimself ;  there  was  something  to  be  done 
before  he  left.  The  two  friends  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed 
together;  they  called  upon  God  to  lead  his  servant  to  a 
secure  retreat  That  done,  they  embraced  each  other,  their 
faces  bathed  with  tears,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word.-|- 

Silent  on  the  threshold  of  his  door,  Dalaber  followed  both 
with  eyes  and  ears  his  friend's  retreating  footsteps.  Having 
heard  him  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he  returned  to  his 
room,  locked  the  door,  took  out  his  New  Testament,  and 
placing  it  before  him,  read  on  his  knees  the  tenth  chapter  o( 
the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  breathing  many  a  heavy  sigh: 

Ye  thall  Ic  brouffht  before  governors  and  kings  for  my 

take bvt  fear  them  not  ;  the  very  hairs  of  yoiar  head  an 

all  numbered.  This  reading  having  revived  his  courage, 
Anthony,  still  on  his  knees,  prayed  fervently  for  the  fugitive 


27: 

and  tm  all  his  bretliren :  "  0  God,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  endite 
with  heavenly  strength  this  tender  and  iicw-horn  litliw  finclt 
in  Oxford.*  Christ's  heavy  cross  is  about  to  be  laid  uii  the 
weak  shouiders  of  thy  poor  sheep.  Grant  that  tliey  may 
bear  it  vvitli  godly  patience  and  undinching  zeal  I" 

Rising  from  his  knees,  Dalaber  put  away  his  book,  fohle' 
Up  Garret's  hood  and  frock,  placed  them  among  his  oivn 
elothea,  locked  his  room-door,  and  proceeded  to  the  Caniin.il': 
College,  (now  Christ  Chnrcb,}  to  ted  Clark  and  the  otJier 
brethren  what  had  happeued.-J-  They  were  in  chapel :  tLt 
evening  service  had  begnn ;  the  dean  and  canons,  in  full 
costume,  were  chanting  in  the  choir.  Dalaber  stopped  at 
the  door  listening  to  the  majestic  sonnds  of  the  organ  at 
which  Tavcmer  presided,  and  to  the  harmonious  strains  ol 
the  choristers.     They  were  singing  the  Magnificat  ;  My  loul 

doth  magnify  the  Lord He  hath  hoJpcn  his  eercaHt  IsraeL 

1  It  seemed  to  Dalaber  that  they  were  singing  Garret's  deliv- 
I'Wance.  But  his  voice  could  not  join  in  their  song  of  praise, 
L-^Aloa  1"  he  excluiuied,  "  atl  my  singing  and  musie  is  turned 
f  into  sighing  and  musing."} 

As  he  listened,  leaning  against  the  entrauL^c  into  the  clioir^ 
~ir  Cottiaford,  the  university  commissary,  arrived  with  hasty 
"bareheaded,  and  as  pale  as  ashes,"  He  passed  An- 
y  without  noticing  bini,  and  going  straight  to  the  dean 
leared  to  announce  some  important  and  unpleasant  news, 
I  know  well  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,"  thought  Dalaber  as 
B  watched  every  gesture.  The  commissary  had  scarcely 
faiished  his  report  wheii  the  dean  arose,  and  both  left  the 
vith  undisguised  confusion.  They  had  only  reached 
e  middle  of  the  ante-chapel  when  Dr  London  ran  in,  puf- 
g  and  chafing  and  stamping,  "  like  a  hungry  and  greedy 
n  seeking  his  prey."§  All  three  stopped,  questioned  each 
ther,  and  deplored  their  misfortune.  Their  rapid  and  eager 
wrements  indicated  the  liveliest  emotion:  London  above 
U  could  not  restrain  himself.  He  attacked  the  commissary, 
1  blamed  him  for  his  negligence,  so  that  at  last  Cottisford 
rst  into  tears.      "  Deeds,  not  tears,"  said  the  fanatical 


*  Fuia.T.  p.  123.         t  Ibid.  t  IbU,  I  Ibid.  )>.  4U 
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London ;  and  forthwith  they  dospalehed  officers  and  spiea 
along  every  road. 

Anthony  having  left  the  chapd  hurried  to  Clark  b  to  tell 
him  of  the  escape  of  his  friend.  "  We  arc  walking  f 
midst  of  wolves  and  tigers,"  replied  Clark  ;  "  prepare  for  per>- 
aecution,  Prudenlia  serpentina  et  simplkitas  colwmbina  (tlie 
wisdom  of  serpents  and  the  faarmlessnesa  of  doves)  must  be 
OUT  motto.  O  God,  give  us  the  courage  these  evil  tiinej 
require."  All  in  the  little  flock  were  delighted  at  Garrefa 
deliverance.  Sumner  and  Betts,  who  had  come  in,  ran  off 
to  tell  it  to  the  other  brethren  in  the  college,  *  and  Dalaber 
hastened  to  Corpna  Christi,  All  these  pious  young  mi 
themselves  to  be  soldiers  in  the  same  arnty,  travellers  in  the 
same  compimy,  brothers  in  the  same  family.  Fraternal  love 
nowhere  shone  so  brightly  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation 
as  among  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  feature 
worthy  of  notice. 

Filzjames,  Udal,  and  Diet  were  met  together  in  the  rooms 
of  the  latter,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  when  Dalaher  ar- 
rived. They  ate  their  frugal  meal,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
broken  voices,  conversing  of  Oxford,  of  England,  and  of  thfl 
perils  hanging  over  them.f  Then  rising  from  table  they 
on  their  knees,  called  upon  God  for  aid,  and  separated,  Fitr- 
James  taking  Dalaber  with  him  to  St  Alban's  Hall.  They 
were  afraid  that  the  servant  of  Gloucester  College  bad  b&> 
traycd  bim. 

The  disciples  of  the  gospel  at  Oxford  passed  the  night  ir 
great  anxiety.  Garret's  flight,  tfie  rage  of  the  priesta,  Uw 
dangers  of  the  rising  chnrch,  the  roaring  of  a  storm  that 
filled  the  air  and  re-echoed  through  the  long  cloisters — all' 
impressed  tlicm  with  terror.  On  Sunday,  tlie  lllh  of  Fe- 
bruary, Dalaber,  who  was  stirring  at  five  in  the  morning, 
set  out  for  his  room  in  Gloucester  College,  Finding  tho 
gates  shut,  he  walked  up  and  down  beneath  the  walls  i 
mud,  for  it  had  rained  all  night.  As  he  paced  to  and  fro 
along  the  solitary  street  in  the  obscure  dawn,  a  thonsand 

*  Td  tel!  DDto  oar  other  brethren  ;  (ror  there  were  diTsn  slee  : 
college,)    Foie,  v.  p.  Hi. 
t  CDaeidering  our  alats  and  peril  at  hand.    'bid. 


rbta  alarmed  his  mind.  It  waa  known,  he  flnld  to  him- 
■elf,  that  he  had  taken  part  in  Garret's  flight ;  he  woiilil  be 
arrested,  and  his  friend's  escape  would  berevunj^ed  mi  him.* 
He  waa  weighed  down  by  sorrow  and  alarm ;  he  sighed 
heayiiyjf  he  imagined  he  saw  Wolsey's  commissioneia 
Bemanding  the  names  of  his  accomphces,  and  pretentlinpr  to 
^niw  up  a  proscription  list  at  his  dictation ;  he  recollected 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  cruel  priests  had  extorted 
from  the  Lollards  the  names  of  their  brethren,  and  terrified 
Mt  the  possibility  of  snch  a  crime,  he  csclaimeU ;  "  0  God,  I 

fwear  to  thee  that  I  will  accuse  no  man, I  will  tell 

aothing  but  what  is  perfectly  well  known."} 

At  last,  after  an  hour  of  angnish,  he  was  able  lo  enter  the 
eollege.  He  hastened  in,  but  when  he  tried  to  open  Ills  door, 
lie  found  that  the  lock  bad  been  picked.  The  door  gave  way 
to  a  strong  push,  and  what  a  sight  met  his  eyes  1  his  bed- 
stead overturned,  the  blankets  scattered  on  the  floor,  his 
clothes  all  confusion  in  his  wardrobe,  his  study  broken  inio 
ind  left  open.  He  doubted  not  that  Garret's  dress  had  be- 
trayed him;  and  he  was  gazing  at  this  Siid  speotaele  in  alarm, 
when  a  monk  who  occupied  the  adjoining  rooms  came  and 
told  him  what  had  taken  place :  "  The  commissary  and  two 
BTOctors,  armed  with  swords  and  bills,  broke  open  your  door 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They  pierced  your  bed-straw 
through  and  through  to  make  sure  Garret  was  not  hidden 
Qiere;§  they  carefully  searched  every  nook  and  corner,  but 
e  not  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  the  fugitive."     At 

ties e  words  Dalaher  breathed  again hut  the  monk  had 

jOt  ended.  ■'  I  have  orders,"  he  added,  "  to  send  you  to  the 
Anthony  Dunstan,  the  prior,  was  a  fanatical  and 
avaricious  monk ;  and  the  confusion  into  which  this  mes- 
mge  threw  Dalaber  was  so  great,  that  he  went  just  as  he 
was,  all  bespattered  with  mud,  to  the  rooms  of  his  su- 
perior. 

The  prior,  who  was  standing  with  his  face  towards  tha 

*  11;  DiiieinK  heud  being  full  of  forMSfting  cnrea.    Fo^ie,  v,  p.  434. 

+  My  Borrowful  hoarl  flowing  with  dultful  aighs.    IbiJ. 

X  I  fdllf  detflrmincd  in  laj  coneaieace  bofors  Gud  Ihit  I  would  MOBM 

lODIM.     Ibid. 

I  With  biU^  and  anordB  thriisted  tlirounh  in;  bct-xtruir.   Ibid.  ^  43£ 
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door,  looked  at  Dalaber  from  head  to  foot  as  he  came  in. 
"  Where  did  you  pass  llie  night  ?"  he  asked.  "  At  St  AU 
ban's  Hall  with  Fitzjames."  The  prior  with  a  gesture  of  in- 
credulity continued:  "Was  not  Maater  Garret  with  you 
yesterday?" — "Yea." — "Where  is  he  now?" — "I  do  not 
know."  During  this  examination,  the  prior  had  remarked  a 
large  double  gilt  silver  ring  on  Autliony's  finger,  with  the 
initials  A.  D."  "  Show  me  that,"  said  the  prior,  Dalabei 
hare  him  the  ring,  and  tlie  prior  believing  it  to  be  of  sohd 
gold,  put  it  on  his  own  finger,  adding  with  a  cunning  leer  i 
"  This  ring  is  mine :  it  bears  my  name.  A  is  for  Anthony, 
and  JD  for  Danstau." — "  Would  to  God,"  thought  Dalaber, 
''  that  I  were  as  well  delivered  from  his  company,  as  I  am 
sure  of  being  delivered  of  my  ring." 

At  this  moment  the  chief  beadle,  with  two  or  three  of  the 
commissary's  men,  entered  and  conducted  Dalaber  to  thfl 
chapel  of  Lincoln  College,  where  three  ill-omened  figuree 
were  standing  beside  the  altar :  they  were  Cottisford,  Lon- 
don, and  Higdon.  "  Where  is  Garret?"  asked  London;  and 
pointing  to  his  disordered  dress,  he  continued :  "  Your  shoes 
and  garments  covered  with  mud  prove  that  you  have  been 
out  all  night  with  him.  If  you  do  not  say  where  you  hare 
taken  him,  you  will  be  sent  to  the  Tower." — "  Yes,"  added 
Higdon,  "  to  Little-ease  [one  of  the  most  horrible  dungeons 
in  the  prison],  and  you  will  be  put  to  the  torture,  do  yon 
hear?"  Then  the  three  doctors  spent  two  hours  atlemptinf^ 
to  shake  the  young  man  by  flattering  promises  and  frightAil 
threats ;  but  all  was  useless.  1'lie  commissary  then  gave  s 
sign,  the  oflicers  stepped  forward,  and  the  judges  ascended 
a  narrow  staircase  leading  to  a  large  room  situated  above  tha 
commissary's  chamber.  Here  Dalaber  was  deprived  of  liii 
purse  and  girdle,  and  bis  Lgs  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  so 
that  his  feet  were  almost  as  high  as  his  head.f  When  that 
was  done,  the  three  doctors  devoutly  went  to  mass. 

Poor  Anthony,  left  alone  iu  this  frightful  position,  rec<d« 
leoted  tlic  warning  Clark  had  given  him  two  years  befon 

*  Then  hail  lie  i^picd  on  m;  fore-fiiiKer  a  bi^  ring  of  silver,  tbi^  inB 
(toublfl-gilted.    Fu^e, ».  p.  425. 
+  Ibid.  p.  426 
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Pe  groaoed  heavily  and  cried  to  God:*  "OFatlierl  that 

piy  Buffering  may  be  for  thy  glory,  and  for  the  conaolat'on  ol 
pay  brethren  1  Happen  what  may,  I  will  never  accuse  one 
if  thenu"  After  this  noble  protest,  Anthony  felt  an  increase 
"  1  hiH  heart ;  but  a  new  sorrow  was  reserved  for 

Garret,  who  had  directed  his  course  westwards,  with  the 

intention  of  going  to  Wales,  had  been  caught  at  Hinfcsey,  a 

short  distance  fruni    Oxford,     He  was  broiLght  back,  and 

thrown  into  the  dungeon  in  which  Dalabcr  had  been  placed 

the  torture.     Their  jjloomy  [iresentimenta  were  to  be 

ire  than  Ailflllcd. 

In  fact  Wolscy  was  deeply  irritated  at  seeing  the  college 
[Christ  Church],  which  he  had  intended  sboirld  be  "  the  most 
"  irioua  in  the  world,"  niiide  the  haunt  of  heresy,  and  tiia 
^oung  men,  whom  he  had  so  carefully  chosen,  become  difl- 
tributors  of  the  New  Testament.     By  favouring  literature, 
he  had  had  in  view  tfie  triumpli  of  the  clergy,  and  literature 
had  on  the  contrary  served  to  the  triumph  of  the  gospel.   He 
issued  liis  orders  without  delay,  and   the  university  was 
filled  with  terror.     John  Clark,  John  Fryth,  Henry  Sumner, 
■William   Betta,  Richard  Tavemer,  Richard  Cox,  Michael 
Godfrey  Harman,  Thomas  Lawney,  Radley,  and 
in  besides  of  Cardinal's  College ;  Udal,  Diet,  and  others 
Corpus  Christ! ;  F^en  and  several  of  his  frionds  of  Mag- 
lene ;    Goodman,  William  Bayley,  Robert  Ferrar,  John 
SaUsbury  of  Gloucester,  Barnard,  and  St  Mary's  Colleges; 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.     Wolsey  had  promised 
glory;  he  gave  them  a  dungeon,  hoping  in  tliis  man- 
to  save  the  power  of  the  priests,  and  to  repress  that 
:euing  of  truth  and  liberty  which  was  spreading  from 
continent  to  England. 
Under  Cardinal's  College  there  was  a  deep  cellar  sunk  in 
the  earth,  in  which  the  butler  kept  his  salt  fish.    Into  this 
hole  these  young  men,  the  choice  of  England,  were  thrust. 
The  dampness  of  this  cave,  the  corrupted  air  tliey  breathed, 
"le  horrible  sraeU  given  out  by  the  fiah,  seriously  affected 
prisoners,  already  weakened  by  study.   Their  hearts  wera 
Poxe, 
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burating  with  groans,  their  faith  was  sliaten,  and  the  moaf 
moumful  scenes  followed  eacli  other  In  this  foul  dungeo&. 
The  wretched  captives  gazed  on   one  another,   wept,  and 
prayed.     This  trial  was  destined  to   be  a  salutary  one 
them:  "Alas!"  said  Fryth  oh  a  snbspr|iient  occasion, ' 
see  that  besides  tiie  word  of  God,  tliere  is  indeed  a  second  - 

purgatory but  it  Is  not  that  invented  by  Rome;  it  ii 

cross  of  tribulation  to  which  God  has  nailed  us."* 

At  last  the  prisoners  were  taken  out  one  by  one  and 
brought  before  their  judges ;  two  only  were  released.  The 
first  was  Betts,  afterwards  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn :  tliey 
had  not  been  able  to  find  any  prohibited  books 
and  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  great  talent.  The  other  was 
Tavemer;  he  liad  hidden  Clark's  books  under  his  schoot-r 
floor,  where  they  had  been  discovered ;  but  his  love  for  the 
arts  saved  him :  "  Pshaw !  he  is  only  a  musician,"  said  the 
cardinal. 

All  the  rest  were  condemned.  A  great  fire  was  kindled 
at  the  top  of  the  market-place ;  f  a  long  procession  was  mar- 
shalled, and  these  unfortunate  men  were  led  out,  each  bear- 
ing a  fagot.  When  they  came  near  the  fire,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  throw  into  it  tlie  heretical  booka  that  had  b 
found  in  their  rooms,  after  which  they  were  taken  back  to 
their  noisome  prison.  There  seemed  to  be  a  barbanms  plea- 
sure in  treating  these  young  and  generous  men  so  vilely- 
In  other  countries  also,  Rome  was  preparing  to  stifle  ii 
flames  the  noblest  geniuses  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Such  was  the  reception  letters  and  the  gospel  mot  with  fronl 
popery  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Every  plant  of  God's 
be  beaten  by  the  wind,  even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  uprooted} 
if  it  receives  only  the  gentle  rays  of  the  sun,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  it  will  dry  np  and  wither  before  it  prodnces  fruit 
Eneept  a  com  uf  wheat  fall  \n1o  the  ground  and  die,  it  abidtA 
ahne.  There  was  to  arise  one  day  a  real  church  in  EngUnd, 
for  the  persecution  had  begun. 

We  have  to  contemplate  still  further  trials. 

*  God  nailetb  U9  to  the  uross  10  heal  our  inlirmUIes.    Tjndal*  ut 
Fryth'a  WotkB,  iii,  p.  91  (ed.  RusebIU. 
t  Tbera  ina  m&de  a  great  Bro  upon  the  top  of  Cuifkx. 


CHAPTER  in. 

PifiMsntioa  ti  CimbridKe— B&nie3  arrested— A  grand  Search— Barooa 
■t  WolEey's  Palace— J  nIfliTogated  by  llie  Cardinal — ConvarBatioa  be- 
tweeu  Wolsey  and  UariieB— Uarnea  tbrealened  with  the  Stulte— Hi« 
Fall  and  puhlio  PEnancu-Kichird  Bayfield— Hia  Faith  and  ImpriHOii- 
ment— Visits  Cambridge— Juina  Tyadale-The  CoiifessorB in  the  Cellar 
uOxford— Foarof  them  die— The  rest  liberated. 

■  Cambridge,  which  had  produced  Latimer,  Bilney,  Stafford, 
imd  Barnes,  had  at  first  appeared  to  occupy  the  front  rank 

■  in  the  English  reformafion.  Orford  by  receiving  the  crown 
of  persecution  seemed  now  to  have  outstripped  the  sister 
university.  And  yet  Cambridge  was  to  have  its  share  o( 
suHering,     The  investigation  had  begun  at  Oxford  on  Mon- 

I  day  the  5th  of  February,  and  on  the  very  same  day  two  of 
Wolsey's  creatures,  Dr  Capon,  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 
Gibson,  a  sergeant-at-arms,  notorious  for  his  arrogance,  left 
'l^ondon  for  Cambridge.  Submission,  was  the  pass-word  o( 
.popery.  "  Yes,  submission,"  was  responded  from  every  part 
of  Christendom  by  men  of  sincere  piety  and  profound  under- 
standing ;  "  submission  to  the  legitimate  authority  against 
which  Roman -Catholicism  has  rebelled."  According  to  their 
yievfB  the  traditionalism  and  pelagiunism  of  the  Romish 
church  had  set  up  the  supremacy  of  fallen  reason  in  opposi- 
^on  to  the  divine  supremacy  of  the  word  and  of  grace.  The 
Sternal  aiid  apparent  sacrifice  of  self  which  Roman -catholi- 
jsm  imposes, — obedience  to  a  confessor  or  to  the  pope,  ar- 
Mtrary  penance,  ascetic  practices,  and  celibacy, — only  served 
0  create,  and  so  to  strengtlien  and  perpetuate,  a  delusion  as 
to  the  egotistic  preservation  of  a  sinful  personality.  TVhen 
(be  Reformation  proclaimed  liberty,  so  far  as  regarded  or- 
dinances of  himmn  invention,  it  was  with  the  view  of  bring- 
^ig  man's  heart  and  life  into  eiibjeciion  to  their  real  Sove- 
Mgn.  The  reign  of  God  was  commencing;  that  oftheprieati 
Bast  needs  come  to  an  end.     No  man  can  serve  two  masters 
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Such  were  the  important  truilis  wliich  gradually  danLad 
upon  the  world,  and  whicli  it  became  iiucosEary  to  estinguiah 
without  delay. 

On  the  day  afl«r  their  arriviil  in  Cainbridge,  on  Tuesday 
the  Gth  of  Febrnary,  Capon  and  Gibson  went  to  the  convo- 
cation house,  where  several  of  the  doctors  were  talking  to- 
gether. Their  appearance  caused  some  anxiety  among  tho 
Bpectators,  who  looked  upon  the  strangers  with  distrust. 
On  a  sudden  Gibson  moved  forward,  put  his  hand  on  Jiarnes, 
and  arrested  liim  in  the  presence  of  his  friends.*  The  latter 
were  frightened,  and  tliis  was  what  tJie  sergeant  wanted. 
"  What !"  said  they,  "  the  prior  of  the  Augustines,  the  re- 
storer of  letters  in  Cambridge,  arrested  by  a  sergeant!"  TUis 
was  not  all.  Wolscy's  agents  were  to  seize  tlie  books  come 
from  Germany,  and  their  owners ;  Bilney,  Latimer,  Stafford, 
Arthur,  and  their  friends,  were  all  to  bo  imprisoned,  for  they 
possessed  the  New  Testament.  Thirty  members  of  the  uni- 
versity were  pointed  out  as  suspected ;  and  some  miserable 
wretches,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  inquisitors,  offered  to 
show  the  place  in  every  room  where  the  prohibited  hooka 
were  hidden.  But  while  the  necessary  preparations  were 
making  for  this  search,  Bilney,  Latimer,  and  tlicir  colleagues 
being  warned  in  time,  got  the  books  removed ;  they  wrao 
taken  away  not  only  by  the  doors  but  by  the  windows,  even 
by  the  roofs,  and  anxious  inquiry  was  made  for  sure  places 
in  which  they  could  be  concealed. 

This  work  was  hardly  ended,  when  the  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university,  the  sergeant- at-arins,  Wolsey's  cliaphiln,  the 
proctors,  and  the  informers  began  their  rounds.  They  opened 
the  first  room,  entered,  searched,  and  found  nothing.  They 
passed  on  to  the  second,  there  was  nothing.  The  sergeant 
was  astonished,  and  grew  angry.  On  reaching  the  third 
room,  he  ran  directly  to  tlie  place  that  had  been  pointed  out, 
~^till  there  was  nothing.  The  same  thing  occurred  evwy- 
where ;  never  was  inquisitor  more  mortified.  He  dared  not 
lay  hands  on  the  persons  of  llie  evangelical  dcictors ;  his  or- 
ders bore  that  he  was  to  seiite  tlie  books  and  tlwir  mrwrt. 
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Bnt  aa  no  books  were  found,  tliere  could  be  no  prlsonerB. 
Luckily  there  was  one  man  (the  prior  of  the  Augastines) 
against  whom  there  were  particular  charges.  The  sergeant 
promised  to  compensate  himself  at  Barnes's  espensc  for  hia 
Useleaa  labours. 

The  next  day  Gibson  and  Capon  set  out  for  London  with 
arnes.  During  this  mournful  journey  the  prior,  in  great 
ngitation,  at  one  time  determined  to  brave  all  England,  and 
Bt  another  trembled  like  a  leaf.  At  last  tlieir  journey  waa 
ended ;  the  chaplain  left  his  prisoner  at  ParncJl's  house, 
dose  by  the  stocks.*  Three  students  (Coverdale,  Goodwin, 
«nd  Field)  had  followed  their  master  Co  cheer  him  with  theii 
tender  affection. 

On  Thursday  (8th  February)  the  sergeant  conducted 
Barnes  to  the  cardinal's  palace  at  Westminster ;  tlie  wretched 
prior,  whose  enthusiasm  had  given  way  to  dejection,  waited 
mil  day  before  he  could  be  admitted.  What  a  day  I 
Will  no  one  come  to  his  assistance?  Doctor  Gardiner, 
Wolsey'a  secretary,  and  Fox,  his  steward,  both  old  friends 
(rf  Barnes,  passed  through  the  gallery  in  the  evening,  and 
went  up  to  the  prisoner,  who-  begged  tliem  to  procure 
tdm  an  audience  with  the  cardinal.  When  night  had  come, 
tbese  officers  introduced  the  prior  into  the  room  where  their 
master  was  sitting,  and  Barnes,  as  was  customary,  fell  on  his 
Iknees  before  him,  "  Is  this  the  Doctor  Barnes  who  is  ac- 
cnsed  of  heresy  ?"  asked  Wolsey,  in  a  haughty  tone,  of  Fox 
and  Gardiner.  They  replied  in  the  alfirmative.  The  car- 
dinal then  turning  to  Barnes,  who  was  still  kneeling,  said  to 
him  ironically,  and  not  without  reason :  "  What,  master 
doctor,  had  yon  not  sufiGcient  scope  in  the  Scriptures  to  teach 
the  people ;  but  my  golden  shoes,  my  polcases,  my  pillars. 
my  golden  cushions,  my  crosses,  did  so  sore  olTend  you,  thai 
you  must  make  us  a  laughing-stock,  ridiculum  caput, 
amongst  the  people  ?  We  were  jollily  that  day  laughed  to 
'flcom.  Verily  it  was  a  sennon  more  fit  to  be  preached  on  a 
■tage  than  in  a  pulpit;  for  at  the  last  you  said  I  wore  a 
tir  of  red  gloves — -I  should  say  bloods/  gloves  (quoth  you) 
....Ehl  what  tliinkyou,mastcrdoctor?"  Barnes,  wishing 
»  FoM,  V.  p.  416. 
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to  elude  lliese  embarrassing  qiieslions,  answered  vaguely; 
"  I  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth  out  of  the  Scriptures,  accord- 
ing to  my  conscience  and  according  to  the  old  doctors.' 
He  then  presented  to  the  cardinal  a  statement  of  bis  teacli- 
Ing. 

Wolsey  received  the  papers  with  a  smile  :  "  Oh,  ho  1"  said 
he  as  he  counted  the  six  sheets,  "  I  perceive  you  intend  to 
stand  to  your  articles  and  to  show  your  learning."    "  With 
the  grace  of  God,"  said  Barnes.    Wolsey  then  began  to  read 
them,  and  stopped  at  the  sixth  article,  which  ran  thus  :  "  I 
will  never  believe  that  one  man  may,  by  the  law  of  God,  hn 
bishop  of  two  or  three  cities,  yea,  of  a  whole  country,  for  it 
is  contrary  to  St  Paul,  who  saith  :  /  liaw  l-fl  thee  behind,  to 
let  in  every  ct(y  a  bishop"     Barnes  did  not  quote  correctly,  . 
for  the  apostle  says :  "  to  ordain  elders   in   every   oi(y  "*" 
Wolsey  was  displeased  at  this  thesis :  "  Ab !  this  touches  | 
me,"  he  said :  "  Do  you  think  it  wrong  (seeing  the  ordinanca  f 
of  the  church)  that  one  bishop  should  have  so  many  dtiea  I 
underneath  him?" — "  I  know  of  no  ordinance  of  thechorch,* 
Banies  replied,  "  as  concerning  this  thing,  Ijut  Paul's  saying  1 
only." 

Although  Ibis  controversy  interested  the  cardinal,  the  , 
personal  attack  of  which  he  had  to  complain  touched  him  < 
more  keenly,  "  Good,"  said  Wolsey  ;  and  then  with  a  con- 
descension hardly  to  be  expected  from  so  proud  a  man,  be 
deigned  almost  to  justify  himself.  "  You  charge  me  with 
displaying  a  royal  p-tmp ;  but  do  you  not  understand  that, 
being  called  to  represent  his  majesty,  I  must  strive  by  these 
means  to  strike  terror  into  the  wicked?" — "It  is  not  your 
pomp  or  your   poleaxes,"  Barnes   courageously  answered, 

"  that  will  save  the  king's  person God  will  save  him,    I 

who  said :  Per  me  reges  rp.gnanl,"  Barnes,  instead  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  cardinal's  kindness  to  present  an  humble  jueli-  J 
ficjition,  as  Dean  Colet  had  formerly  done  to  Henry  VUL,  [ 
dared  preach  bim  a  second  sermon  to  his  face.  Wolsey  frit  j 
the  colour  mount  to  his  cheeks.  "Well,  genllemcD,"  said  j 
he,  turning  to  Fox  and  Gardiner,  "you  hear  him  1  Is  thi(  | 
the  wise  and  learned  man  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me  ?" 
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At  these  words  both  steward  and  secretary  fell  on  their 
trees,  saying:  "  My  lord,  pardon  him  for  mercy's  sake." — 
"  Can  you  find  ten  or  even  sis  doctors  of  divinity  willing  to 
Bwear   that  you  are  free  from  heresy?"  asked  Wolsey, 

.Barnes  offered  twenty  honest  men,  quite  as  learned  as  hini- 
niore  so.  "I  must  have  doctors  in  divinitv, 
as  yourself." — "  That  is  impossihle,"  said  the 
prior.  "  In  'that  case  you  must  he  burnt,"  continued  the 
cardinal.  "Let  him  be  taken  to  the  Tower."  Gardiner 
and  Fox  olTering  to  become  his  sureties,  Wolsey  permitted 
bim  to  pass  the  night  at  Pameli's. 

"  It  is  no  time  to  think  of  sleeping,"  said  Bamea  as  be 
entered  the  house,  "we  must  write."  Those  harsh  and 
.terrible  words,  you  must  be  humt,  resounded  continually  in 

.fail  ears.  He  dictated  ail  night  to  his  three  young  friends  a 
defence  of  his  articles. 

The  next  day  be  was  taken  before  the  chapter,  at  which 
Clarke,  bishop  of  Bath,  Standish,  and  other  doctors  were 

'present.     His  judges  laid  before  him  a  long  statement,  and 

'M.id  to  him  :  "  Promise  to  read  this  paper  in  public,  without 

.-emitting  or  adding  a  single  word."  It  was  then  read  to  him, 
"I  would  die  first,"  was  his  reply.  "Will  you  abjure  or  be 
'burnt  aUve?"  said  his  judges;  "take  your  choice."    The 

I  alternative  was  dreadfuL  Poor  Barnes,  a  prey  to  tha 
deepest  agony,  shrank  at  the  thought  of  the  stake;  then, 
middenly  his  courage  revived,  and  he  exclaimed :  "  I  would 
rather  be  burnt  than  abjure."  Gardiner  and  Fox  did  all  they 
GOuM   to  persuade   him.     "  Listen   to  reason,"    said   they 

I  craftily :  "  your  articles  are  true ;  that  is  not  the  qnestion. 
We  want  to  know  whether  by  your  death  you  ivill  let 
arror  triumph,  or  whether  you  would  rather  remain  to  defend 
the  truth,  when  better  days  may  come." 

They  entreated  him ;  they  put  forward  the  most  plausible 
motives ;  from  time  to  time  they  uttered  the  terrible  words, 
'iw7il  alive  !     His  blood  froze  in  his  veins  ;  he  knew  not 

^hat  he  said  or  did they  placed  a  paper  before  him — 

ihey  put  a  pen  in  his  hand — his  head  was  bewildered,  ho 
rigned  his  name  with  a  deep  sigh.  This  unhappy  man  was 
leatined  at  a  later  period  to  be  a  faithful  martyr  of  Jesus 
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Christ;  but  he  had   not  jet  learnt  to  "  reHiat  cveu 
blood."     Barnes  had  fitllen. 

On  the  following  morning  (Sunday,  11th  Febniary)  t 
Bolemn  spectacle  was  preparing  at  St  Paul's.  Before  day- 
break, all  were  astir  in  the  prison  of  the  poor  prior ;  and  al 
eight  o'clock,  the  knight-mars lial  with  liis  tipstaves,  and  the 
warden  of  the  Fleet  prison  with  his  billmen,  conducted 
Barnes  to  St  Paul's,  along  with  four  of  the  Ilanse 
chants  who  had  first  brought  to  London  the  New  Testament 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  English.  The  fifth  of  these  pious  mer- 
chants held  an  immense  taper  in  his  handa.  A  persevering 
search  had  discovered  that  it  was  these  men  to  whom  Eng- 
land was  indebted  for  the  so  much  dreaded  book ;  tlieii 
warehouses  were  surrounded  and  their  persons  arrested. 
On  the  top  of  St  Paul's  steps  was  a  platform,  and  on  the 
platform  a  throne,  and  on  the  throne  the  cardinal,  dressed 
scarlet — like  a  "  bloody  antichrist,"  saya  the  chronicler.  On 
his  head  glittered  the  hat  of  which  Barnes  had  spoken  so 
ill  j  around  him  were  thirty-six  hishops,  abbots,  priors,  and 
all  his  doctors,  dressed  in  damask  and  satin ;  Ihe  vast  cath^ 
dral  was  full.  The  bishop  of  Rochester  having  gone  into  i 
pulpit  placed  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  Barnes  and  the  mer- 
chants, each  bearing  a  fagot,  were  compelled  to  kueol 
listen  to  a  sermon  intended  to  cure  these  poor  creatures  at 
that  taste  for  insurrection  against  popery  which  was  begii^ 
ning  to  spread  in  every  quarter.  "The  sermon  ended,  the 
cardinal  mounted  his  mule,  took  liis  station  under  a  magni- 
ficent canopy,  and  rode  off.  After  this  Barnes  and  his  Gv« 
companions  walked  three  times  round  a  fire,  lighted  before 
the  cross  at  the  north  gate  of  the  cathedral.  The  d^ectej 
prior,  with  downcast  head,  dragged  himself  along,  rathet 
than  walked.  After  the  third  turn,  the  prisoners  threw 
their  fagots  into  the  flames;  some  "heretical"  books  also 
were  flung  in ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  having  gins 
absolution  to  the  six  penitents,  they  were  led  bad(  l9 
prison  to  be  kept  there  during  the  lord  cardinal's  plc-asore;: 
Barnes  could  not  weep  now  ;  the  thought  of  his  relapse,  taii 
of  the  effects  so  guilty  an  example  might  produce,  had  de« 
prived  him  of  all  moral  energy.    In  the  month  of  Angiui^ 
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be  was  led  ODt  of  pn^on  and  confined  la  the  Augusilne  cotn 
vent. 

liarnes  was  not  fhe  only  man  at  Cambridge  upon  whom 
the  b!ow  had  fallen.  Since  the  year  1520,  a  monk  named 
jtichard  Bayfield  had  been  an  inmate  of  tiie  abbey  of  Bury 
gt  Edmunds.  Ilia  affability  delighted  every  traveller.  One 
day,  when  engaged  as  chamberlain  in  reteiving  Bariies,  who 
had  come  to  vialt  Dr  Ruffam,  his  fellow-student  at  Loii- 
Tain,  two  men  entered  the  convent.  They  were  pioua  per- 
sona, and  of  great  consideration  in  London,  where  they 
carried  on  the  occupation  of  brick  making,  and  had  risen  to 
lie  wardens  of  th^ir  guild.  Tlieir  names  were  Maxwell  and 
Stacy,  men  "  well  grafted  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  says  the 
Ustorian,  who  had  led  many  to  the  Saviour  by  their  con- 
versation and  exemplary  life.  Being  accustomed  to  travel 
once  a-year  through  the  counties  to  visit  their  brethren,  ano 
extend  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  tbey  used  to  lodgic,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  time,  in  the  convents  aaj 
abbeys.  A  conversation  soon  arose  between  Barnes,  Siac.,, 
and  Maxwell,  which  struck  the  lay-brother.  Barnes,  ^Aiu 
had  observed  his  attention,  gave  Iiim,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
convent,  a  New  Testament  in  Latin,  and  the  two  briek- 
Bakera  added  a  New  Testament  in  English,  with  Tht 
picked  Mammon,  and  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man. 
The  lay-brother  ran  and  hid  the  books  In  his  cell,  and  I'or 
two  years  read  them  constantly.  At  last  he  was  disco vere<j, 
and  reprimanded  ;  hut  he  boldly  confessed  his  faith.  UpoQ 
this  the  monks  threw  him  into  prison,  set  him  in  the  stocks, 
put  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  cruelly  whipped  him,  to  pre- 
vent Ills  speaking  of  grace."  The  unhappy  Bayfield  re- 
mained nine  months  in  this  condition. 

When  Barnes  repeated  his  visit  to  Bury  at  a  later  period, 
he  did  not  find  the  amiable  chamberlain  at  the  gates  of  the 
sbbey.  Upon  inquiry  he  learnt  bis  condition,  and  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  procure  his  deliverance.  Dr  Riiffam 
J  to  his  aid  :  "  Give  him  to  me,"  said  Barnes,  "  I  will 
him  to  Cambridge."  The  prior  of  llie  August inos  was  al 
tnat  time  held  in  high  esteem ;  his  re(jucst  was  grnnted,  i^ 
•  F(n".iT.p.  eai. 
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the  bope  that  he  would  lead  back  Bayfield  to  the  doctmieK 
nf  the  church.  But  the  very  reverse  took  place ;  intcrconiK 
with  the  Cambridge  brethren  strengthened  the  young  monlCf 
faith.  On  a  sudden  liis  happiness  vanislied.  Barnes,  hib 
friend  and  benefactor,  vf&s  carried  to  London,  and  the  monki 
of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  alarmed  at  the  noise  this  affair  created, 
Hurainoned  liira  to  return  to  the  abbey.  But  Bayfield,  re- 
Bolving  to  submit  to  their  yoke  no  longer,  went  to  J.ondi 
and  lay  concealed  at  Maxwell  and  Stacy's.  One  day,  having 
left  hia  hiding-place,  he  was  crossing  Lombard  street,  when 
he  met  a  priest  named  Pierson  and  two  other  religious  ol 
his  order,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  conversation  which 
greatly  scandalized  them.  "  You  must  depart  forthwith," 
said  Maxwell  and  Stacy  to  him  on  hi^  return.  Bayfield 
received  &  small  sum  of  money  from  them,  went  on  board  a 
ship,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  continent,  hastened  to 
find  Tyndale.  During  this  time  scenes  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  those  which  had  taken  place  at  Cambridge,  hut 
not  leas  heartrending,  were  passing  at  Oxford. 

The  storm  of  persecution  was  raging  there  with  more  vio- 
lence than  at  Cambridge.  Clark  and  the  other  confessors  of 
the  name  of  Christ  were  still  confined  in  their  under-ground 
prison.  The  air  they  breathed,  the  food  they  took  (and  tliey 
ate  nothing  hut  salt  fish*),  the  burning  thirst  this  created, 
the  thoughts  by  wliich  they  were  agitated,  all  togethei 
bined  to  crush  these  noble-hearted  men.  Their  bodies 
wasted  day  by  day;  tliey  wandered  like  spectres  up  and 
down  their  gloomy  cellar.  Those  animated  discussions  m 
which  the  deep  questions  then  convulsing  Christendom  were 
so  eloquently  debated  were  at  an  end ;  they  were  like  shadow 
meeting  shadow.  Their  hollow  eyes  cast  a  vague  and  hag- 
gard glance  on  one  another,  and  after  gazing  for  a  moment 
they  passed  on  without  speaking.  Clark,  Sumner,  Bayley, 
and  Goodman,  consumed  by  fever,  feebly  crawled  along,  lean- 
ing against  their  dungeon  walls.  The  first,  who  was  also  the 
eldest,  could  not  walk  without  the  support  of  one  of  his  fel- 
low-prisoners. Soon  ho  was  qnite  unable  to  more,  and  laf 
■tretched  upon  tlie  damp  floor.    The  brethren  gathered  roiiad 
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bim,  floaght  to  discover  in  his  features  whether  death  wu 
not  about  to  cut  short  the  days  of  him  who  had  brouglit 
many  of  them  to  the  kiiowledfre  of  Christ.  They  repeated 
to  him  slowly  tlie  words  of  Scripture,  and  then  knelt  down 
by  hia  side  and  uttered  a  fervent  prayer. 

Clark,  feeling  his  end  draw  near,  asked  for  the  eommun- 
bm.  The  jailers  conveyed  his  retjucst  to  their  master ;  the 
noise  of  the  bolts  was  soon  heard,  and  a  tunjkey,  stepping 
into  the  midst  of  the  disconsolate  band,  pronounced  a  cruel 
no  '.  *  On  hearing  this,  Clark  looked  towards  heaven,  and 
exclaimed  with  a,  father  of  the  cliurcli :  C'rede  et  mandueasti, 
Believe  and  thou  hast  eaten.  \  He  was  lost  in  thought :  he 
contemplated  the  crucified  Son  of  God ;  by  faith  he  ate  and 
drank  the  ttcah  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  experienced  in  his 
inner  life  the  strengthening  action  of  the  Redeemer.  Men 
might  refuse  him  tlie  host,  but  Jesus  had  given  him  his 
body ;  and  from  that  hour  he  felt  strengthened  by  a  living 
union  with  tlie  King  of  heaven. 

Not  alone  did  Clark  descend  into  the  shadowy  valley ; 
Sumner,  Baylcy,  and  Goodman  were  sinking  rapidly.  Death, 
the  gloomy  inhabitant  of  this  foul  prison,  had  taken  posses- 
Bion  of  these  four  friends.  |  Their  brethren  addrea^ed  fi'esh 
solicitations  to  the  cardinal,  at  that  time  closely  occupied 
in  negotiations  witti  France,  Rome,  and  Venice,  §  He  found 
means,  however,  to  give  a  moment  to  the  Oxford  martyrs ; 
and  just  as  these  Christians  were  praying  over  their  foiff 
dying  companions,  the  commissioner  came  and  informed 
tliein,  that  "  his  lordship,  of  his  great  goodness,  permitted 
the  sick  persons  to  be  removed  to  their  own  chambers." 
Litters  were  brought,  on  which  tlie  dying  men  were  placed 
and  carried  to  their  rooms ;  ||  the  doors  were  closed  again 
upon  those  whose  Uvea  this  frightful  dungeon  had  not  yet 
attacked. 

It  was  the  middle  of  August.  The  wretched  men  who 
*  Not  be  sullbivd  to  roceive  tha  CDmmunion,  being  '">  prUoa.   Foie, 

T.  p.  tas. 

■f  Ibid.     Hsbe  fidcm  ct  teciim  est  iiuem  non  rides,  saye  Augnrtine  b 
mother  plane.    See  Serm.  335. 273.    Tract.  26,  Btan.  Joh. 
t  Taking  tlieir  deuth  in  tlie  Eome  priiian.    Foxe,  t.  p.  A. 
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bad  passed  six  months  in  Ihe  cellar  were  tranaportet)  in 
(0  theb  chambers  and  their  beds  ;  several  members  of  tbe 
muTersity  ineifectually  tried  by  their  cares  and  their  len^et 
charity  to  recall  them  to  life.  It  was  too  late.  The  severi- 
ties of  popery  liad  killed  tlieie  noble  witnesses.  The  ap- 
proach of  death  soon  betrayed  itself;  tlieir  blood  grew  cold, 
their  limbs  stiff,  and  their  bedimmcd  eyes  sought  only  Jestis 
Christ,  their  everlasting  hope.  Clark,  Sumner,  and  Bayley 
died  in  the  same  week.  Goodman  followed  close  upon 
them.* 

This  nnespectcd  catastrophe  softened  Wolsey,  He  waa 
cruel  only  as  far  as  his  interest  and  t!ie  safety  of  the  chnrch 
required.  He  feared  that  the  death  of  so  many  young 
men  would  raise  public  opinion  against  hlin,  or  that  tbese 
catastrophes  would  damage  his  college;  perhaps  even  some 
Benliment  of  humanity  may  have  touclied  his  heart.  "  Se 
the  rest  at  liberty,"  he  wrote  to  his  agents,  "  but  upon  con- 
dition that  they  do  not  go  above  ten  miles  from  Osford.' 
The  university  beheld  these  young  men  issue  from  their 
living  tomb  pale,  wasted,  weak,  and  with  faltering  Btepa. 
At  that  time  they  were  not  men  of  mark  ;  it  was  their  youth 
that  touched  the  spectators'  hearts ;  hut  in  after-years  they 
all  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  church.  They  were 
Cox,  who  became  bishop  of  Ely,  and  tutor  to  Edward  the 
Prince  Koyai ;  Drumni,  who  under  Cranmer  became  one  ot 
the  six  preachers  at  Canterbury ;  Udal,  afterwards  master 
of  Westminster  and  Eton  schools;  Salisbury,  dean  of  Nor- 
wich, and  then  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  in  all  his 
wealth  and  greatness  often  recalled  bis  frightful  prison  at 
Oxford  as  a  title  to  glory ;  Furrar,  afterwards  Cranmer*! 
chaplain,  hisliop  of  St  David's,  and  a  martyr  eren  unto 
death,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years;  Frytli,  Tyndale*! 
friend,  to  whom  this  deliverance  proved  only  a  delay ;  and 
several  others.  When  they  came  forth  from  their  terrible 
dungeon,  their  friends  ran  up  to  them,  supported  their  fal- 
tsnng  steps,  and  embraced  them  amidst  floods  of  tears. 
Fifth  quitte>d  the  university  not  lung  after  and  went  to 
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Flanders,*  Thiia  was  the  tempest  alayed  which  had  to 
fearfully  ravaged  Oiford,  But  the  calm  was  of  no  long 
duration;  an  unexpected  circumsiance  became  perilotis  to 
Ihe  cause  of  the  Rcfonnation. 
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Henry  was  still  under  the  impreaaion  of  the  famous  SuppU' 
cation  of  the  Beggars,  when  Luther'a  interference  increased 
his  anger.  The  letter  which,  at  the  advice  of  Cliristicrn, 
king  of  Denmark,  this  reformer  had  written  to  him  in  Sep- 
tember 1525,  had  mjacarried.  The  Wittembcrg  doctor  hear- 
ing nothing  of  it,  had  boldly  printed  it,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
the  king.  "  I  am  informed,"  said  Luther,  "  that  your  Ma- 
jesty is  beginning  to  favour  the  gospel, f  and  tobedisgusled 
Yrith  the  perverse  race  that  fights  against  it  in  your  noble 

kingdom It  is  true  that,  according  to  Scripture,  tlie  kings 

of  (Ae  iariX  (alee  counsel  together  against  thu  Lord,  and  we 
cannot,  consequently,  expect  to  see  them  favourable  to  the 
truth.  How  fervently  do  I  wish  that  tliia  miracle  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  person  of  your  Maje8ty,"( 

We  may  imagine  Ilenry's  wrath  aa  he  read  this  letter. 
"  What  1 "  said  he,  "  does  tliia  apostate  monk  dare  print  a 
lelter  addressed  to  us,  without  having  even  sent  it,  or  at  the 


•  TyndilH  and  Fryth's  Works,  iii.  p.  7S  (edit.  RuBsell). 

t  Uajeatatem  (nam  ospiioe  ra.Tere  Evangelic.    Cochlicus,  p.  136. 

t  Unio  mlraonlo  in  Majestate  tna  qnun  opto  ex  totis  ne^nlUa.     WA 
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teaat  without  knowing  if  we  have  ever  reccit 

as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  insinuates  that  we  are  among 

his  partisans. Be  wins  over  also  one  or  two  wretches, 

bom  in  our  kingdom,  and  engages  them  to  translate  the 
New  Testament  into  English,  adding  therefo  certain  pre- 
faces and  poisonous  glosses."  Thus  spoke  Henry.  Tlie  idea 
that  his  name  should  be  associated  willi  that  of  the  Wiltem- 
berg  monk  called  all  the  blood  into  his  face.  He  will  reply 
right  royally  to  such  unblushing  impudence.  He  summoned 
Wolsey  forthwith.  "  Here  I "  said  he,  pointing  to  a  passage 
concerning  the  prelate,  "  here  I  read  what  is  said  of  you  1 " 
And  then  ho  road  aloud :  "  Illud  mongtrwn  el  pubUeum  odium 
Dei  et  Aominum,  cardinalh  Eloracensis,  peslis  ilia  regni  bii. 
You  see,  my  lord,  you  are  a  monster,  an  object  of  hatred 
both  to  God  and  man,  the  semirge  of  my  kingdom  I "  The 
king  had  hitherto  allowed  the  bishops  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
and  observed  a  sort  of  neutrality.  He  now  determined  to 
lay  it  aside  and  begin  a  crusade  against  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  he  must  first  answer  this  impertinent  letter, 
eonsuUed  Sir  Thomas  More,  shut  himself  in  his  closet,  and 
dictated  to  his  secretary  a  reply  to  the  reformer:  "  You 
ashamed  of  the  book  you  have  written  against  me,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  counsel  you  to  be  ashamed  of  all  that  you  have 
written.  Tliey  are  full  of  disgusting  errors  and  frantic 
heresies;  and  are  supported  by  the  most  audacious  obsti- 
nacy. Your  venomous  pen  mocks  the  church,  insults  the 
fathers,  abuses  the  saints,  despiaca  the  apostlea,  dishonours 
the  holy  virgin,  aud  blasphemes  God,  by  making  him  the 

author  of  evil And  after  all  that,  you  claim  to  be 

author  whose  like  does  not  exist  in  the  world."  * 

"  You  offer  to  publish  a  book  in  my  praise I  thankyoul 

You  will  praise  me  most  by  abusing  me  ;  you  will  dis- 
honour me  beyond  measure  if  you  praise  me.  I  say  with 
Seneca:  Tam  iurpe  lihi  cil  laudari  a  turpilnts,  quam  silm- 
dei-is  ob  (u)'pio,''+ 

*  TaDtas  autor  haberi  postulas,  quaalua  noo  hodie  quisquua  tit. 
InnB.n.  127. 

. ..  ^^  a  di^f^ceCul  to  you  to  be  praised  by  the  tiIo,  as 
FHseil  for  Vila  dpeJs. 
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Ita  ktter,  written  by  the  hing  of  the  English  to  the  kin^ 
tjfthe  hereties*  was  iramediattly  circulated  ihroiighout  Eiig' 
land  bound  up  vrith  Luther's  cpiatlc.  ncnry,  by  publishing 
It,  put  his  subjects  on  tlioir  guard  against  tbe  un/oiih/ul 
translations  of  ihc  New  Testament,  whicb  were  bcsidei 
about  to  be  burnt  everywliere.  "  The  grapes  seem  beauti- 
fnl,"  he  said,  "  but  beware  how  you  wet  your  hps  wlib  tlif 
wiue  made  from  them,  for  the  adversary  hath  mingled  poison 
with  it." 

Luther,  agitated  by  this  rude  lesson,  tried  to  excuse  liim- 
self.  "  I  said  to  myself.  There  are  ticdve  hours  in  the  day. 
Wlio  knows  ?  perhaps  I  may  find  one  lucky  hour  to  gain 
the  king  of  England.  I  therefore  laid  my  humble  epistle 
at  his  feet ;  but  alas  1  the  swioe  have  torn  it.     I  am  willing 

to  be  silent but  as  regards  my  doctrine,  I  cannot  impose 

silence  on  it.  It  must  cry  aloud,  it  must  bite.  If  any  king 
unagines  he  can  make  me  retract  my  faith,  he  is  a  dreamer. 
So  long  as  one  drop  of  blood  remains  in  my  body,  I  sliaU 
say  NO.  Emperors,  kings,  the  devil,  and  even  the  whole 
universe,  cannot  frighten  mc  when  faith  is  concerned.  I 
daim  to  be  proud,  very  proud,  exceedingly  proud.  If  my 
doctrine  had  no  other  enemies  than  tbe  king  of  England, 
Duke  George,  the  pope  and  their  allies,  all  these  soap- 
bubbles one  httle  prayer  would  long  ago  have  worsted 

tbem  all.  Where  are  Pilate,  Herod,  and  Caiaphas  now? 
Where  are  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Maximilian  ?     Where  are 

Arlus,  Pelagius,  and  Manes?— Where  are  tliey? Where 

all  our  scribes  and  all  our  tyrants  will  soon  be. — But  Christ? 
Christ  is  the  same  always. 

"  For  a  thousand  years  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  not 
shone  In  the  world  with  so  much  brightness  as  now  .-J-  I  wait 
In  peace  for  my  last  liour ;  I  have  done  what  I  could.  0 
princes,  my  hands  are  clean  from  your  blood ;  it  will  fall  on 

'  your  own  heads." 

I      Bowing  before  thu  suproiue  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ,  Luthet 

'        *  Rex  Anglorum  RskJ   hiercticoriim   )<cribit.      Strjpe,  Mem.  i.  p.  91. 

I%a  title  of  the  pa.u[>h]ct  was  Lillerarum  </uihvi  inmctvs  Fr.  HenriOM 

VIII.  ela.ila.  responkit  ad  i/iiaiuiom  Epialalam  it.  Lulheti  ad  »e  miuati 

t  Al<  ia  taDEeud  Jabien  niclit  geweMD  ist     Lath  0pp.  zix.  p.  fiOl 
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Hpoke  thus  boldly  to  King  Henry,  who  contested  tlio  rigfats 
the  word  of  God. 

A  letter  written  against  the  reformer  was  not  enough  for 
the  bishops.  Prolitiiig  by  the  wound  Luther  had  inllicted 
on  Henry's  self-esteem,  they  urged  him  to  put  down  this 
revolt  of  the  human  understanding,  which  threatened  (as  they 
averred)  both  the  popedom  and  the  monarchy.  They  eom- 
mcnced  the  persecution.  Latimer  was  summoned  hefora 
Wolsey,  but  his  learning  and  presence  of  mind  procured  hi 
dismissal.  Biluey  also,  wlio  had  been  ordered  to  London, 
received  an  injunction  not  to  preach  Luther's  doctr' 
wiU  not  preach  Luther's  doctrinCB,  if  there  are  any  pecu- 
liar to  him,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  can  and  I  must  preach  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  although  Lulher  should  pre; 
too."  And  finally  Garret,  led  into  the  presence  of  his  judges, 
was  seized  with  terror,  and  fell  before  the  cruel  threats  of  [he 
bishop.  When  restored  to  liberty,  he  fled  from  place  to 
place,*  endeavouring  to  hide  his  sorrow,  and  to  escape  from 
the  despotism  of  the  priests,  awaiting  the  moment  when  he 
should  give  his  life  for  Jesus  Christ. 

The  adversaries  of  the  Reformation  were  not  yet  satisfied. 
The  New  Testament  continued  to  circulate,  and  depots  were 
formed  in  several  convents,  Barnes,  a  prisoner  in  tlie  Au- 
gustine monastery  in  London,  had  regained  his  courage,  and 
loved  his  Bible  more  and  more.  One  day  about  ihe  end  o( 
September,  as  three  or  four  friends  were  reading  in  hia 
chamber,  two  simple  peasants,  John  Tybalt  and  Thomas 
Hilles,  natives  of  Bumpstead  in  Essex,  came  in.  "  How 
did  you  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth?"  asked  Banie&. 
They  drew  from  their  pockets  some  old  volumes  containing 
the  Gospels,  and  a  few  of  the  Epistles  in  English.  Barnes 
i;ptumed  them  with  a  smile.  "  They  are  notliing,"  he  toU 
ftem,  "  in  comparison  with  the  new  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament," f  a  copy  of  which  the  two  peasants  bought  for  three 
shillings  and  twopence.  "  Hide  it  carefully,"  said  Barnes, 
When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  clergy,  Barnes  was 


.wit  of  it.    TjiM't 
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moved  to  Northampton  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake ;  but  ha 
managed  to  escape ;  hia  frienJs  reported  that  he  waa 
drowned ;  and  while  strict  search  was  making  for  faini 
during  a  whole  week  along  the  seacoast,  he  seereilj-  went 
on  board  a  ship,  and  was  carried  to  Germany.  "  Tlie  car^ 
dinal  will  eatch  him  even  now,"  aaid  the  bishop  of  London, 
"  whatever  amount  of  money  it  may  cost  him."  Wher 
Barnes  was  told  of  tbis,  he  remarked :  "  I  am  a  poor  simple 
jfreteh,  not  worth  the  tenth  penny  they  will  give  for  me. 

Besides,  if  they  burn  me,  what  will  they  gain  by  it? 

The  sun  and  the  moon,  fire  and  water,  the  stars  and  tlie  ele- 
ments— yea,  and  also  stones  shall  defend  this  cause  against 
them,  rather  titan  the  trxiih  should  perish."  Faith  bad  re- 
tnmed  to  Barnes's  feeble  heart. 

His  escape  added  fuel  to  the  wrath  of  the  clergy.  They 
proclaimed,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained  an  infectious  poison,* 
and  ordered  a  general  search  after  the  word  of  God,  On  the 
24th  of  October  1526,  the  bishop  of  London  enjoined  on  hia 
archdeacons  to  seize  all  translations  of  tlie  New  Testament 
in  English  with  or  without  glosses  ;  and,  a  few  daya  later, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  issued  a  mandate  against  all 
flie  books  which  should  eontitin  "  any  particle  of  ihe  New 
Testamenff  The  primate  remembered  that  a  spark  waa 
anfficient  to  kindle  a  large  fire. ' 

On  hoaring  of  this  order,  William  Roy,  a  sarcastic  writer, 
published  a  violent  satire,  in  which  figured  Judas  (Standi^h), 
Pi'toe  (Wolscy),  and  Caiaphas  (Tonstall).  The  author 
iclaimed  with  energy : 

Qod,  of  his  goodness,  tjTudgcd  not  to  die, 

Man  to  deliver  from  deadly  damnatioa  ; 
Whose  will  is,  that  we  iiliould  know  poH'ectl; 

What  ho  here  bath  done  for  oat  salvation. 

O  crnel  Caiaphas  I  full  vt  oraft  j  cunspiratioo. 
How  darst  thou  give  them  false  judgment 
To  bnrn  God'a  word— the  Holy  Tealameiit.  J 

•  libri  poBtiferuni  tiius  in  -e  contineDtes,  in  promtfouani  proviDoin 
Cut  multitndiDem  suol  dispersi.    Wilkiua,  Cuacilia,  iij.  p.  7U6. 
t  Tel  aliqnam  ejus  particulsTD.    Ibid, 
t  BBtira  of  W.  Rot,  irinted  in  Ihe  Harl.  Miao.  toI.  ii.  p.  77,  tad,  IWas 
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Tlie  (^flbrta  of  Calaphas  and  his  colleagui^a  were  indeed' 
OHelesB :  the  priesls  were  underlaking  a  work  beyond  thai 
itrength.  If  by  some  terrible  revolution  aU  Bocial  fomu 
ahould  be  destroyed  in  the  world,  the  hving  church  of  the 
elect,  a  divine  institution  in  the  midst  of  human  institutinng, 
would  still  exist  by  the  power  of  God,  like  a  rock 
midst  of  the  tempest,  and  would  transmit  to  future  genera-' 
tions  the  seeds  of  Christian  life  and  civilisation.  It  is  the 
Bame  with  the  word,  tlie  creative  principle  of  Die  cliurcb. 
It  cannot  perish  here  below.  The  priests  of  England  had 
Bomething  to  learn  on  this  matter. 

While  the  agents  of  the  clergy  were  carrying  out  the 
archiepiscopal  mandate,  and  a  merciless  search  was  making 
everywiiere  for  the  New  Testaments  from  Worms,  a  new 
edition  was  discovered,  fresh  from  the  press,  of  a  smaller  and 
more  portable,  and  consequently  more  dangeroi 
was  printed  by  Cliristopher  Eyndlioven  of  Antwerp,  who 
had  consigned  it  to  his  correspondents  in  London, 
annoyance  of  the  priests  was  extreme,  and  Uackett,  tha 
agent  of  Henry  VIII,  in  the  Low  Countries,  immediately 
received  orders  to  get  this  man  punished.  "We 
deliver  judgment  without  inquiry  into  the  matter,"  said  tha 
lords  of  Antwerp ;  "  we  will  therefore  have  the  book  traii»' 
lated  into  Flemish."—"  God  forbid,"  said  Uackett  in  alarnv 
"  What  I  would  you  al.so  on  your  side  of  the  ocean  translati 
this  book  into  the  language  of  the  people  ¥"— "Well  tben,*^ 
said  one  of  the  judges,  less  conscientious  than  his  colleagues, 
"  let  the  king  of  England  send  us  a  copy  of  each  of  the  books 
he  has  burnt,  and  we  will  burn  them  likewise."  Hacketl 
wrote  to  Wolsey  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  tlw 
court  met  again,  Eyndho yen's  counsel  called  upon  the  pro* 
secutOT  to  point  out  the  Iieresies  coiHained  in  the  volame> 
Tlie  margrave  {an  officer  of  the  imperial  government)  shraoki 
bom  the  task,  and  said  to  Ilaekett,  "  I  give  up  ttie  b 
ness  I"     The  charge  against  Eyndhnven  was  dismissed. 

Tims  did  the  Reformation  awaken  in  Eurojie  the  slumber ' 
ing  spirit  of  law  .tnd  liberty.  liy  enfranchising  lliuughl 
from  the  yoke  of  popery,  it  prepared  the  way  for  other  en- 
franchisements; and  hy  restoring  the  authority  of  the  hjhiI 
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tt  God,  it  brought  back  the  reign  of  the  law  among  n^tioDs 
long  the  prey  of  turbulent  passions  anrt  arbilrary  power 
Tlien,  as  at  all  times,  religious  society  forestalled  civil  so 
ciety,  and  gave  it  those  two  great  principles  of  orJer  and 
liberty,  which  popery  conifromisea  or  annuls,  ll  was  not 
In  vain  that  the  raagistrates  of  a  Flemish  city,  enlightened 
by  the  first  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  set  so  noble  an  ex- 
ample; the  English,  who  were  very  numerous  in  the  Hansa 
Towns,  thus  learnt  once  more  the  value  of  that  civil  and 
religions  liberty  which  is  the  time-honoured  right  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  which  they  were  in  after-years  to  give  other 
nations  the  so  much  needed  lessons. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Hackett,  who  was  annoyed  at  their 
Betting  the  law  above  his  master's  will,  "  I  will  go  and  buy 
all  these  books,  and  send  them  to  the  cardinal,  that  he  may 
hura  them,"  With  these  words  he  left  the  court.  But  hia 
anger  evaporating,*  he  set  off  for  Malines  to  complain  lo  the 
regent  and  her  council  of  the  Antwerp  decision.  "  What!" 
Bud  be,  "  you  punish  those  who  circulate  false  money,  and 
you  will  not  punish  still  more  severely  the  man  who  coins 
h? — ^in  this  case,  he  is  the  printer."  "  But  that  is  just  the 
point  in  dispute,"  they  replied;  "we  are  not  sure  the  money 
IB  false." — "  How  can  it  be  otherwise,"  answered  Henry's 
agent,  "since  the  bishops  of  England  have  declared  it  so?" 
llie  imperial  government,  which  was  not  very  favourably 
toposed  towards  England,  ratified  Eyndhoven's  acquittal, 
but  permitted  Hackett  to  bum  all  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  he  could  seize.  He  hastened  to  profit  by  this 
concession,  and  began  bunting  after  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
while  the  priests  eagerly  came  to  his  assistance.  In  iheir 
view,  as  well  as  in  that  of  their  English  colleagnefl,  the  su- 
preme decision  in  matter  of  faitb  rested  not  with  tlie  word 
_  of  God  but  with  the  pope;  and  the  best  means  of  securing 
Ub  privilege  to  the  pontiff  was  to  reduce  the  Bible  to  ashes- 
Notwith standing  these  trials,  the  year  1526  was  a  memo- 
e  one  for  England.  The  English  New  Testament  had 
circubited  from  the  shores  of  the  Clianiiel  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland,  and  the  Reformation  had  begun  in  that 
*  Uy  dialer  wts  desceuded.  AudcrsoD'a  AonaJB  of  the  Bible,  I.  p.  129. 
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island  by  the  word  of  God.     The  revival  of  tlie  sixteentf 
century  was  in  no  country  less  than  in  England  tlic  emanw 
tion  of  a  royal  mandate     But  God,  who  hail  disser 
the  Scriptures  over  Britain,  in  defiance  of  the  rultrs  nf  tbAjl 
nation,  was  about  to  make  use  of  their  passions  to  remoTvl 
the  difdculties  which  opposed  the  final  triumph  of  his  plain 
We  here  enter  upon  a  new  pliasis  in  the  history  of  the  R»rM 
formation ;  and  having  studied  the  work  of  God  in  the  faitbj 
of  the  little  ones,  we  proceed  to  contemplate  the  work  cU 
man  in  the  intrigues,  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WoliBj  desires  to  be  revenged— The  DL'orce  suggested — Henry's 
ments  Wwaxda  the  (Jueeii — WoIsbj'h  first  Steps— Longlsnd's  PrOoMd  ] 
iajts — liefuEal  of  Margaret  of  Valole — Objection  of  the  Bistiop  of  Tlf,  J 
bes — Henry's  Uneiisinesa — Catherine's  Alarm — Mission  U 

WoLSEY,  mortified  at  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  pontifical  I 
throne,  to  which  he  had  so  ardently  aspired, and  being  esp&^fl 
cially  irritated  by  the  ill-will  of  Charles  V.,  meditated  i  I 
plan  which,  entirely  unsuspected  by  him,  was  to  lead  to  fht  1 
enfranchisement  of  England  from  the  papa!  yoke.  "Thty  i 
laugh  at  me,  and  thrust  me  into  the  second  rank,"  he  b  ' 
ejtclaimcd.    "  So  be  it !    I  will  create  such  a  confusion  iitJ 

the  world  as  has  not  been  seen  for  ages I  will  doit,  eve^l 

should  England  be  swallowed  up  in  the  tempest!"' 
eirous  of  exciting  imperishable  hatred  between  Henry  VlltS 
and  Charles  V.,  he  had  undertaken  to  break  the  manis_ 
which  Henry  YII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  plannetl 
to  unite  for  ever  their  families  and  their  crowns.  Wt-9 
hatred  of  Charles  was  not  his  only  motive.  Catherine  hiJj 
reproached  him  for  his  dissolute  Ufe,f  and  he  had  swim  U 
be  rei-engcd.     There  can  be  no  douht  about  Wolscy'a  t. 
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in  the  matter,  "  The  jlrsl  terms  of  the  divorce  were  pn( 
ibiward  by  me,"  he  told  the  French  ambassador.  "I  did 
it,"  he  added,  "  to  cause  a  lasting  aeparation  between  the 
houses  of  EDgland  and  Burgundy."*  The  beat  informed 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  men  of  the  most  opposite 
parties,  Pole,  Polydore  "Virgil,  Tyndalc,  Muteren,  PallaTirini, 
Sanders,  and  Roper,  (lore's  eon-iii-law,  all  agree  in  point- 
ing to  Wolsey  as  the  in«tigator  of  that  divorce,  which  has 
become  so  famous.f  He  desired  to  go  still  farther,  and 
after  inducing  the  king  to  put  away  his  queen,  he  lioped  to 
prevail  on  the  pope  to  depose  the  emperor.}  It  was  not  his 
passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  as  so  many  of  tlie  Eouiish  fabu- 
listB  have  repeated,  but  the  passion  of  a  cardinal  for  tlie 
triple  crown  which  gave  the  signal  of  England's  emancipa- 
tion. Offended  pride  is  one  of  the  most  active  principles  of 
hnman  nature. 

Wolsey's  design  was  a  strange  one,  and  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, but  not  impossible.  Henry  was  living  apparently  on 
ihe  best  terms  with  Catherine;  on  more  than  one  occasion 
Erasmus  had  spolien  of  the  royal  family  of  England  as  the 
pattern  of  the  domestic  virtues.  But  the  most  ardent  ot 
Henty's  desires  was  not  satislied ;  he  had  no  son ;  those 
whom  the  queen  had  borne  him  had  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  Mary  alone  survived.  The  deaths  of  these  Uttle  chil- 
dren, at  all  times  so  hearlreiidiug,  were  particularly  so  in 
Ae  palace  of  Greenwich.  It  appeared  to  Catherine  that 
the  shade  of  the  last  Plantagenet,  immolated  on  her  mar- 
riage-altar, came  forlh  to  seize  one  after  another  the  heirs 
she  gave  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  to  carry  them  away 
his  tomb.  The  queen  shed  tears  almost  unceasingly,  and 
iplored  the  divine  mercy,  while  the  king  cursed  his  un- 

'•  Lb  Grand,  Hiat.  dn  dWoruB,  PrauTea,  p.  186. 

■f-  Inatigator  et  auelor  cpncilii  oiistimahatnr  (Po)b,  Apology).  Ha 
•na  fariODB  mul,  and  imagined  thia  diTarcament  bolwaen  the  king  and 
the  queen  (Tyndnle's  Works,  i.  p.  idS).  Sea  also  Sanderas,  7  and  9' 
Pcdyd.  Virg.  p.  6IU  ;  Meteren,  Hist,  of  the  Low  Countriea,  p  SO  ;  rslla- 
ricJDl,  Cono.  Trident,  i.  p.  203,  etc.  A  aontrarj  assertion  of  Wolsej'a 
lud  baea  adducod  agaiuat  these  aulhorities  in  the  J'amphleleer,  No,  4% 
p,  336  ;  but  a  slight  aaqnalnlanee  wilh  his  histur;  aoon  teaches  na  UmI 
feraeity  viai  the  leaM  of  his  rirtue?. 

S  La  Grand,  HiK.  du  diTorce,  Pnuvea,  p.  SB,  69, 
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happy  fate.  The  people  Beemed  tn  sliare  in  the  royal  8 
row  ;  and  men  of  learning  and  piety  (Longland  was  amot 
their  immljer)*  declared  a^inst  the  validity  of  the  marriage' 
They  said  that  "  the  papal  dispensations  had  no  force  whoi" 
in  opposition  to  ihe  law  of  God,"  Yet  hitherto  Henry  liad 
rejected  every  idea  of  a.  divorce.-}- 

Tlie  times  had  changed  since  150D.  The  king  had  loved 
Catherine  ;  her  reserve,  mildness,  and  dignity,  had  charmed 
him.  Greedy  of  pleasure  and  applanse,  he  was  delighted  U 
see  his  wife  content  to  be  the  quiet  witness  of  his  joys  and 
of  his  triumphs.  But  gradaally  the  queen  had  grown  older^, 
her  Spanish  gravity  had  increased,  her  devout  practices  w 
multiplied,  and  her  infirmities,  become  more  frequent,  had  left 
the  king  no  hope  of  having  a  son.  From  that  hour,  even  whiltt 
continuing  to  praise  her  virtues,  Henry  grew  cold  toward! 
her  person,  and  his  love  by  degrees  changed  into  repugw 
nance.  And  then  he  thought  that  the  death  of  his  children 
might  be  a  sign  of  God's  at)ger.  This  idea  had  taken  hdli] 
of  him,  and  induced  him  to  occupy  apartments  separate  ft 
the  queen's.} 

Wolsey  judged  the  moment  favourable  for  beginning  tin 
attack.  It  was  in  the  latter  months  of  1526,  when  callii^ 
Longland,  the  king's  confessor,  to  him,  and  concealing  bU 
principal  motive,  he  said :  "  You  know  his  majesty's  anguiab, 
The  stability  of  his  crown  and  his  ererlasting  salratioi 
seem  to  be  compromised  alike.  To  whom  can  I  nnboso 
myself,  if  not  to  yon,  who  must  know  the  inmost  secrets  Q 
his  soul?"  The  two  bishops  resolved  to  awaken  Henry  H 
the  perils  incurred  by  his  union  with  Catherine  ;§*but  I 
land  insisted  that  Wolsey  should  take  the  first  steps. 

The  cardinal  waited  upon  the  king,  and  reminded  him  tt 
his  scruples  before  the  betrothal ;  he  exaggerated  those  a 
tertained  by  the  nation,  and  speaking  with  unusual  warmltf 


*  Jsmpridem  flonju^ium  regiuin,  telgti  iDfirmnn].   Folyd.  Tirg  p.  < 

■]■  Tbal  matrimony  wtiich  tbe  king  at  Srtt  eeemed  uot  disposed  to 
unl.    Strjpe,  i.  p.  )3S, 

{  Buraet,  vul.  i.  p.  20  (London,  ISJI).  Letter  from  Gryneeiu  to  An 
Strype,  i.  p-  13.1. 

^  Qumprimnm  tegi  pUefacioadum.    Polyd.  Vim.  p.  BBS. 
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he  eDtreateJ  the  king  to  remain  no  longer  in  such  danger  i* 
"  The  holiness  of  your  life  aad  the  Ifgitimacy  of  your  succes" 
Bion  are  at  stake." — "My  good  fallier,"  said  Hwiry,  "yoa 
wonld  do  well  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  stone  that  you 
have  undertaken  to  move.*)'  The  queen  is  a  woman  of  such 
eieniplary  h"fe  that  I  have  no  motive  for  separating  from 
her." 

The  cardinal  did  not  consider  himself  healcii ;  three  days 
later  he  appeared  before  the  king  accompanied  hy  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  "  Moat  mighty  prince,"  said  the  confessor,  who 
felt  bold  enough  to  speak  after  the  cardinal,  "yon  cannot, 
like  Herod,  have  your  brother's  wife.J  I  eshort  and  con- 
jure you,  as  having  the  care  of  your  soul,§  to  suhruit  the 
matter  to  competent  judges."  Henry  consented,  and  per- 
haps not  unwillingly. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Wolsey  to  separate  Henry  from 
the  emperor;  he  must,  for  greater  security,  unite  him  to 
Francis  I.  The  king  of  England  shall  repudiate  the  aunt  of 
Charles  V.,  and  then  marry  the  sister  of  the  French  king. 
Proud  of  the  success  he  had  obtained  in  the  first  part  of  his 
plan,  Wolsey  entered  upun  the  second.  "  There  is  a  priu- 
cesB,"  he  told  the  king,  "  whose  birth,  graces,  and  talents 
charm  all  Europe.  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  King  Frau- 
ds, ia  superior  to  all  of  her  sex,  and  no  one  is  worthier  of 
your  aUiance."||  Henry  made  answer  that  it  was  a  serious 
matter,  requiring  deliherate  examination,  Wolsey,  how- 
ever, placed  in  the  king's  hands  a  portrait  of  Margaret,  and 
it  haa  been  imagined  that  be  even  privily  caused  her  senti- 
mcDts  to  be  sounded.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sister  of 
Francis  L  having  learnt  that  she  was  pointed  at  as  the  fu- 
ture queen  of  England,  rebelled  at  the  idea  of  taking  from  an 
Innocent  woman  a  crown  she  had  worn  so  nobly.    "The 

*  TebemeDter  orat  ae  ee  patiatar  in  tanta  Tereari  diBcrimiae.  Foljd. 
Tag.  p.  685. 

t  BonB  pal>-L  Tide  beDi  q'lile  saxum  saa  loco  JRCeiu  morere  coneril 
Ibid. 

J  Like  another  Herodafl.    More'a  Lifa,  p.  129. 

g  Ipeooulde  aalatu  animx  tux  EUra  eel,  Aorf or, rg ^,  fwruxin^,  P»l)nL 
TirR.  p.  636. 

I  Mulier  pnciet  CEEterse  d' 
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French  king's  siater  known  loo  much  of  Cliriat  to  eonseM'  i 
nnto  Bucli  wickedness,"  said  Tyndale*  Margaret  of  Valoia 
replied  :  "  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  a  marriage  that  ca 
effected  only  at  the  expenBe  of  Catherine  of  Aragon's  happi- 
ness and  life."f  Tlie  woman  who  was  destined  in  future 
years  to  fill  the  throne  of  England  was  tl)en  residing  at  Mar* 
garet's  court.  Stiortly  after  this,  on  the  24tb  of  January 
1527,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  married  Henry  d'Albret,  king 
of  Navarre. 

Henry  VIII.,  desirous  of  information  with  regard  lo  his 
farourite's  snggestion,  commissioned  Fox,  his  almoner,  Pace, 
dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  Wakefield,  professor  of  Hebre 
Oxford,  to  study  the  passages  of  Leviticus  and  Dculero- 
nomy  which  related  lo  marriage  with  a  brotlier's  wife. 
Wakefield,  who  had  no  wish  to  commit  himself,  asked  whe- 
ther Henry  was  for  or  ogainsl  the  divorce.J  Pace  replied  to 
this  servile  hebraist  that  the  king  wanted  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

But  who  would  take  the  first  public  step  in  an  uiidertak- 
iug  BO  hazardous  ?  Every  one  siirank  back  ;  the  terrible 
emperor  alarmed  them  all.  It  was  a  French  bishop  thai- 
hazarded  the  step;  bishops  meet  us  at  every  turn  ia  tiiia- 
affair  of  the  divorce,  with  which  bishops  have  so  violently  rfr-'* 
proaclied  the  Reformation.  Henry,  desirous  of  excusing  Wol- 
scy,  pretended  afterwards  lliat  the  objections  of  the  French 
prelate  had  preceded  those  of  Longland  and  the  cardinal. 
In  February  1527,  Francis  I.  bad  sent  an  embassy  to 
London,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  Gabriel  de  Granimoilt, 
bishop  of  Tarbes,  with  the  intention  to  procure  the  hand  of 
Mary  of  England.  Henry's  ministers  having  intguired  whe- 
ther the  engagement  of  Francis  with  the  queen-dowager  ol 
Portugal  did  not  oppose  the  commission  with  which  the 
French  bishop  was  charged,  the  Utter  answered :  '*  I  wiB 
ask  you  in  turn  what  has  been  done  to  remove  the  ioi'* 
pediments  which  opposed  the  marriage  of  which  the  PrincMl  ■ 

-  Works  (od.  Rii85cll).  i.  p.  *C4. 

+  PrincBia  illn,  mulier  optima,  noluerit  qmoqnam  auiJira  ds  K 
tUB  Duplie  nOD  posEiinl  CDnjuiiiji  tine  iniaerabili  Catharine  nun 
»Ma  interitu.    folyd.  Virg.  p.  6B7. 

X  UtfDm  (tant  kd  le  bd  oontra  ts  I    La  Gnad,  Prouvca,  p.  % 
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Mary  is  issue.''*  They  laid  before  the  ambassador  the  dis- 
pensation of  Julius  II.,  which  he  returned,  saying,  that  the 
bull  was  not  sufficient,  seeing  that  such  a  marriage  was  for- 
bidden jure  divino  ;f  and  he  added :  "  Have  you  English  a 
different  gospel  from  ours?  "J 

The  king,  when  he  heard  these  words  (as  he  informs  us 
himself),  was  filled  with  fear  and  horror.§  Three  of  the  most 
respected  bishops  of  Christendom  united  to  accuse  him  of 
incest  I  He  began  to  speak  of  it  to  certain  individuals: 
"The  scruples  of  my  conscience  have  been  terribly  in- 
creased (he  said)  since  the  bishop  spoke  of  this  matter  be- 
fore my  council  in  exceedingly  plain  words."  ||  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  terrible  troubles  of  which  the 
king  speaks  were  a  mere  invention  on  his  part.  A  disputed 
succession  might  again  plunge  England  into  civil  war. 
Even  if  no  pretenders  should  spring  up,  might  they  not  see  a 
rival  house,  a  French  prince  for  instance,  wedded  to  Henry's 
daughter,  reigning  over  England  ?  The  king,  in  his  anxiety, 
had  recourse  to  his  favourite  author,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
this  angel  of  the  schools  declared  his  marriage  unlawful. 
Henry  next  opened  the  Bible,  and  found  this  threat  against 
the  man  who  took  his  brother's  wife  :  "  He  shall  be  child~ 
less ! "  The  denunciation  increased  his  trouble,  for  he  had 
no  heir.  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  a  new  perspective 
opened  before  him.  His  conscience  might  be  unbound ;  his 
desire  to  have  a  younger  wife  might  be  gratified ;  he  might 
have  a  son! The  king  resolved  to  lay  the  matter  before 

*  What  had  been  here  provided  for  taking  away  the  impediment  of 
that  marriage.  (State  Papers,  i.  p.  199.)  Le  Grand,  (i.  p.  17,)  dis- 
credits the  objections  of  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  ;  but  this  letter  from  Wol- 
«ey  to  Henry  VIII.  establishes  them  incontrovertibly.  And  besides,  Du 
BeUay,  in  a  letter  afterwards  quoted  by  Le  Grand  himself,  states  the 
Blatter  stLU  more  strongly  than  Wolsey. 

•f*  Wher  with  the  pope  could  not  dispense,  nisi  ex  urffen/iasima  causa, 
Wolsey  to  Henry  VIII.,  dated  8th  July.    State  Papers,  i.  p.  199. 

%  Anglos,  qui  tuoimperio  subsunt,  hoc  idem  evangelium  colore  quod  not 
colimus.    Sanders,  12. 

§  Quae  oratio  quanto  metu  ac  horrore  animum  nostrum  turbaverit. 
Henry's  speech  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  common  council  at  his  palace  of 
Bridewell,  8th  November  1528.    Hall,  p.  754  ;  Wilkins,  Concil.  iu.  p. 714. 

H  Du  Bellay's  letter  in  Le  Grand.    Preuves,  p.  218. 
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a  commiflsioa  of  lawyers,  and  tbis  commission  soon  n 
Toliimea.* 

Puring  all  thia  time  Catlierine,  Buspnctiiig  no  eyil,  \ 
occupied  in  her  devotions.  Her  beart,  bruised  hj  tlie  death; 
of  her  children  and  by  tlie  king's  coldness,  sought  consola->: 
tion  in  prayer  both  privately  and  in  the  royal  chapel.  She 
would  rise  at  midnight  and  kneul  down  upon  the  col4. 
stones,  and  never  missed  any  of  the  canonical  services.  Btrt 
one  day  (probably  in  May  or  June  1527)  some  officious  per- 
BOD  informed  her  of  the  rumours  circulating  in  the  cily  and: 
at  court.  Bursting  with  anger  and  alarm,  ai)d  all  in  tear^! 
Bfae  hastened  to  the  king,  and  addressed  him  with  the  bit-* 
tcreat  complaints.f  Henry  was  content  to  calm  her  !»y 
vague  assurances ;  but  the  unfeeling  Woisey,  troubling  him-* 
self  still  less  than  his  master  about  Catherine's  emotioii, 
called  it,  with  a  smile,  "  a  short  tragedy." 

The  offended  wife  lost  no  time :  it  was  necessary  that  the. 
emperor  should  be  informed  promptly,  surely,  and  aeciiraiely 
of  thia  unprecedented  insult.  A  letter  would  be  iusuflicien^ 
even  were  it  not  intercepted,  Catherine  therefore  deter- 
mined to  send  her  servant  Francis  Philip,  a  Spaniai'd,  to  hep' 
nephew;  and  to  conceal  the  object  of  his  journey,  they  prw 
ceeded,  after  the  tragedy,  to  play  a  comedy  in  the  SpaniaVi 
style.  "  Sly  mother  is  sick  and  desires  to  see  me," 
Philip,  Catherine  begged  the  king  to  refuse  her  servantVi 
prayer;  and  Henry,  divining  the  stratagem,  resolved  I 
employ  trick  against  trick.}  "  Philip's  request  Is  very  pRni 
per,"  he  made  answer;  and  Catherine, /rom  rejiu 
iMshand,  consented  to  his  departure.  Henry  meantime  &aj 
given  orders  that,  "  notwithstanding  any  safe-condlict,  til 
said  Philip  should  be  arrested  and  detained  at  Calais,  i 
Buch  a  manner,  however,  that  no  one  should  know  whenc 
the  stoppage  proceeded." 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  queen  indulged  in  a  cul^ 

*  So  SB  tho  tnaka  excTMcnnt  in  miifpia  Tolumini.    Walgey  K 
VIII,    Stiite  Papure,  i.  p.  300. 

leon  hatU  brofepr  with  your  grace  thereor.    Stato  Papei^  i 
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ptible  dissimulation;  a  poisoned  ntfcw  liaa  pierced  hei 
heart,  and  lier  words,  Irt  milliners,  lier  complaJnta,  liei 
tears,  tlie  numerous  messages  sliu  sent,  uow  to  Due  and  now 
to  another,  lelra>ed  tlie  secret  wtiicii  tlie  liing  wislied  still 
to  conceal,*  Hor  friends  blamed  hor  for  this  piiblieity ;  men 
wondered  what  Charles  would  say  when  ho  heard  of  hia 
aunt's  distress;  they  feared  that  peaee  would  be  broken; 
but  Catherine,  whose  heart  was  "  rent  in  twain,"  was  not  to 
be  moTed  by  diplomatic  considerations.  Her  sorrow  did 
not  check  Henry;  with  the  two  motives  wbicli  made  him 
eager  for  a  divorce — the  scruples  of  his  conscience  and  the 
desire  of  an  heir — was  now  combined  a  third  still  more 
forcible.    A  woman  was  about  to  play  an  important  part  in 

I  the  destinies  of  England. 
Aime  Boleyn  appointwl  Ma[d  of  Honour  to  Catherine — Lord  Penj  be 
Domeg  iittacliBd  to  hor— WoIbbj  Geparatea  them — Anne  ent«)ra  Mu 
liarat'i  HDasahold— Eiege  aC  Rama  ;  CiodiwbII— Wobef's  Intercesaiaa 
for  the  Popedom— He  demaniia  the  Hand  of  Kea^a  of  France  for 
Henr; — FmIuts— Anna  reappears  at  Court— Ropela  the  Jiin^'a  Ad- 
TuioeB — Henrj'a  Leltor— He  reBolrea  to  accelerate  the  Diyor«e— Two 
MotiTes  which  iiiduco  Anne  lo  refuse  Iho  Crown— Wolscys  Oppoai 
Ahne  Boletn,  who  had  tieeu  placed  by  her  father  at  the 
court  of  Prance,  had  returned  to  England  with  Sir  I'liumas, 
then  ambassador  al  Paris,  at  the  time  that  an  English 
army  made  an  incursion  into  Normandy  (1522).  It  would 
appear  that  she  was  presented  lo  the  queen  about  this 
period,  and  appointed  one  of  Catlierine's  maids  of  honour. 
The  following  year  was  a  memorable  one  to  her  from  Iic( 
first  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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Among  the  young  Doblcmen  in  tlie  canlinal'a  lionaebdl 
Was  Lord  Perry,  eldest  sou  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberlai 
Whila  Wobey  was  closeted  with  tliQ  king,  Percy  i 
accuBtomud  to  resort  to  the  queen's  apartments,  where  ll 
passed  tiio  time  among  her  ladies.  He  soon  fait  a  aincraa 
paGBiOD  for  AunSj  and  the  youDg  maid  of  honour,  who  bal' 
been  cold  lo  the  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  court  « 
Francis,  replied  to  the  affections  of  the  heir  of  Nortbumbei* 
land.  Tlte  two  young  people  already  indulged  in  day* 
dreams  of  a  quiet,  elegant,  and  happy  life  in  their  nol^ 
castles  of  the  north;  but  such  dreams  were  fated  to  be  < 
short  duration. 

Wolsey  hated  the  Norfolks,  and  consequently  the  B»> 
leyns.     It  was  to  counterbalance  their  influenct!  that  he  h^ 
been  first  introduced  at  court.    He  became  angry,  therefon^ 
when  he  saw  one  of  his  household  suing  for  the  hand  of  tl 
daughter  and  niece  of  his  enemies.     Besides,  certain  p 
sans  of  thn  clergy  accused  Aune  of  being  ijiendly  to  t 

Reformation.* It  ia  generally  believed  that  e 

period  Wolsey  had  diacOTared  Henry's  eyes  turned  complfti 
cently  on  tlie  young  maid  of  honour,  and  that  this  induced 
him  to  thwart  Percy's  love ;  but  this  seeras  improbable, 
all  the  women  in  England,  Anne  was  the  one  whose  inflit- 
ence  Wolsey  would  have  had  most  cjtnse  to  fear,  and  I 
really  did  fear  it;  and  he  would  have  been  hut  too  hap}^' 
to  see  hi!r  married  to  Percy.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
Henry  prevailed  on  the  cardinal  to  thwart  the  aficction  0{' 
the  two  young  people;  but  in  that  case  did  he  confide  b 
Wolsey  the  real  motive  of  his  opposition?  Did  the  latta 
entertain  criminal  intentions?  Did  he  undertake  to  yielftf 
up  to  dishonour  the  daughter  and  niece  of  his  political  a ' 
versaries  ?  This  would  he  horrible,  but  it  is  possible,  a 
may  even  be  deduced  from  Cavendish's  narrative;  yet  % 
will  hope  that  it  wax  not  so.  If  it  were,  Anne's  virtue  sufl 
CessfuUy  bafned  the  infamous  plot. 

But  l)c  tliat  as  il  ma}',  one  day  when  Percy  W 
tendance   upon   the  cardinal,  the  latter  rudely  i 
Lim:  "I  marvel  at  your  folly,  that  you  should  attempt-M 
*  UcterpiiV  nUt.  of  th«  Low  Coantnen,  tolia,  9Q. 
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contract  fonrself  with  that  girl  without  ynnr  Talher'B  or  the 
king's  consent,  I  commanil  yon  to  break  with  her."  Percy 
burst  into  tears,  and  besought  tbe  cardinal  to  plead  his 
cause.  "  I  charge  you  to  resort  no  more  into  her  company," 
was  Wolsev's  cold  reply*  after  which  he  rose  up  and  left 
the  room.  Anne  receiYcd  an  order  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  the  court.  Proud  and  bold,  and  ascribing  her  misfor- 
tune to  Wolacy'a  hatred,  she  exclaimed  as  she  quitled  the 
palace,  "  I  will  be  revenged  for  this  insult,"  But  she  had 
scarcely  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  gotlilc  halls  of  Hever 
Castle,  when  news  still  more  distressing  overwhelmed  her. 
Percy  was  married  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot.  She  wept  long 
and  bitterly,  and  vowed  agaiust  the  young  nobleman  who 
had  deserted  her  a  contempt  equal  to  her  hatred  of  the  car- 
dinal. Anne  was  reserved  for  a  more  illustrious,  hut  more 
unhappy  fate. 

This  event  necessarily  rendered  her  residence  in  this 
country  far  from  attractive  to  Anne  lloleyn.  "  She  did  not 
stay  long  in  England,"  says  Burnet,  following  Camden ; 
"she  served  Queen  Claude  of  France  till  her  death,  and 
after  that  she  was  taken  into  service  by  King  Francis' 
Bister."  Anne  Boleyn,  lady-in-waiting  to  Margaret  of  Va- 
was  consoled  at  last.  She  indulged  in  gaieties  with  all 
"the  vivacity  of  her  age,  and  glittered  among  the  yoimgest 
BDd  the  fawest  at  all  the  court  festivities, 

In  Margaret's  house  she  met  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
the  age,  and  her  understanding  and  heart  were  developed 
umnltaneously  with  the  graces.  She  began  to  read,  with- 
out thoroughly  understanding  it,  the  holy  book  Jn  which 
her  mistress  (as  Brautome  informs  us)  found  consolation 
and  repose,  and  to  direct  a  few  light  and  passing  thoughts 
to  that  "  mild  Emanuel,"  to  whom  Margaret  addressed  such 
beautiful  verses. 

At  last  Anne  returned  definitively  to  England,  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  queen-regent,  fearing  that  Henry 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia  would  invade  Prance,  had  sent 
Anne  to  London  to  dissuade  him  from  it.     But  it  was  a 

*  CBTOndieli's  Wolnef ,  p.  123.    Cavemliah  wiii  present  at  thii  ewm- 
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Wronger  voice  than  hers  wliich  stopped  the  king  of  En^anl 
"Remain  quiet,"  wrote  Cliarles  V.  to  him;  "I  have  the 
stag  in  my  net,  and  we  have  only  to  think  of  sharing  the 
Bpoila."  Margaret  of  Valois  having  married  the  king  of 
Navarre  at  the  end  of  January  1527,  and  quitted  Paris  nvd 
her  hrother'a  court,  it  is  auppoaed  that  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
who  was  unwilling  tliat  his  daughter  Ehould  take  up  hei 
abode  in  the  Pyrenees,  recalled  her  to  England  probably  in 
the  winter  or  spring  of  the  same  year.  "  There  is  not  the 
least  evidence  that  she  came  to  it  earlier,"  says  a  modem 
author.*  She  appeared  once  more  at  court,  and  the  niece 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  soon  eclipsed  her  companions,  "  by  her 
excellent  gesture  and  behaviour,"  ■[-  as  we  learn  from  a  con- 
temporary unfriendly  to  the  Boleyns.  All  the  court  wia 
struck  by  the  regularity  of  her  features,  the  expression 
her  ej'es,  the  gentleness  of  her  manners,  and  the  majesty 
her  carriage.}  "  She  was  a  beautiful  creature,"  says  an 
old  historian,  "  well  proportioned,  courteous,  amiable,  very 
agreeable,  and  a  skilful  musician."' 

While  entertainments  were  following  close  upon  eacb 
other  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  strange  rumour  filled' 
all  England  with  surprise.  It  was  reported  that  the  im- 
perialist soldiers  had  taken  Rome  by  assault,  and  that 
Englislimen  were  among  those  who  had  mounted  the  breach.. 
One  Thomas  Crom'well  was  specially  named 
who  nearly  twenty  years  before  bad  obtained  certain  indul» 
gences  from  Julius  II.,  by  offering  him  some  jars  of  Englialt 
confectionary.  Tins  soldier  carried  with  him  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  Erasmus,  and  be  is  said  to  have  learnt  it  by 
heart  during  the  campaign.  Being  gay,  brave,  and  intelli- 
gent, he  entertained,  from  reading  the  gospel  and  seeing 
Rome,  a  great  aversion  for  the  policy,  superstitions,  and  die- 
orders  of  the  popedom.  The  day  of  the  7th  May  1527  dft-^ 
cided  the  tenor  of  bis  life.    To  destroy  the  papal  powCt 

•  Tnrner,  Hiat.  Hcnrj  VIII.  ii.  p.  IBi. 
t  CaTBDdiBb'H  Life  of  Wolaey,  p.  120. 

X  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ttiomas  Wvatt.  in  C&vendisli's  Life  of  WqIkj, 
134. 
I  Meteren's  Hiet.  of  the  Loir  ConntriM,  folio,  20 
S  Fose,  ToL  T. 
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r became  hia  dominant  idea.  Od  returning  lo  England  bs 
entered  the  cardinal's  liouseliold. 
However,  the  captive  pope  and  cardinnis  wrote  letters 
"  filled  with  tears  and  groans."*  Full  of  zeal  for  the  pupucy, 
Wolsey  ordered  a  public  fast.  "  The  emperor  will  never 
release  the  pope,  unless  he  be  compelled,"  he  told  the  king. 
"  Sir,  God  has  made  yon  defender  of  the  faith, ;  save  the 
church  and  its  head  1 "— "  My  lord,"  answered  the  king  with 
a  smile,  "  I  assure  you  that  this  war  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  is  not  for  the  faith,  but  for  temporal  posses- 
sion a  and  dominions." 

But  Wolsey  would  not  be  discouraged ;  and,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  London,  riding  a 
richly  caparisoned  mule,  and  resting  his  feet  on  gilt  slirriips, 
while  twelve  hundred  gentlemen  accompanied  him  on  horse- 
back. He  was  going  to  entreat  Francis  to  aid  liis  master 
»in  saving  Clement  VII.  He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
vailing upon  Henry;  Charles  talked  of  carrying  tho  pope  to 
Spain,  and  of  permanently  establishing  the  aposlcilic  see  in 
that  country.f  Now,  how  could  tliey  obtain  the  divorce 
from  a  Spanish  pope?  During  the  procession,  Wolsey 
seemed  oppressed  with  grief,  and  even  shed  tears ;  J  but  he 

rBOon  raised  hia  head  and  exclaimed :  "  My  heart  is  inflamed, 
.and  I  wish  that  it  may  be  said  of  the  pope  per  secula  sem- 
fitema, 
"  Rfdiil  Heniioi  ocCavi  rirtute  Eeivua." 
I 


» 


Desirous  of  forming  a  close  union  between  France  and 
England  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  he  had  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  Princess  Rcne'c,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
sister-in-law  to  Francis  L,  as  the  future  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.  Accordingly  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two 
crowns  having  been  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  18th  of  August 
(1527),  Francis,  with  his  mother  and  the  cardinal,  pro- 
ceeded to  Compifegne,  and  there  Wolsey,  styling  Charles  the 


1 1  uw  the  laid  cardinal  ytmp  very  londsri}?.    CavendiBh,  p.  Ill, 
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most  obstinate  defender  of  Lutheran! sm,^  promising  "per- 
petnal  conjunction  on  the  one  hand  [he.tween  France  md 
England],  and  perpetual  ditpmclion  on  the  atlipr"  [betvi- 
Engiand  and  Germany],!  demanded  Renee'a  hanj  for  King 
Henry.  Staffileo,  dean  of  Suta,  affirmed  tliat  the  pope  hsd 
been  able  to  permit  the  marriage  behvcen  Henry  and 
Catherine  only  by  an  error  of  the  keys  of  St  Peter.J:  TImb 
avowal,  BO  remarkable  on  the  part  of  the  dean  of  one  of  the 
first  jurisdictions  of  Rome,  induced  Francis'  mother  to  listen 
favourably  to  the  cardinal's  demand.  But  whether  this 
proposal  was  displeasing  to  Kenee,  who  was  destined  on 
future  day  to  profess  the  pure  faith  of  the  Go.^pel  wil 
greater  earnestness  than  Margaret  of  Valoia,  or  whether 
Francis  was  not  over-anxious  for  a  union  that  would  havB' 
given  Henry  rights  over  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  sli 
promised  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Fcrrara.  It  was  a  ch«k. 
to  the  cardinal ;  but  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  receive  one  still 
more  severe  on  his  return  to  England, 

The  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bolej-fi,  (who  bad   been 
created  Viscount  Rochford  in  1525,)  was  constantly  at  cour 
"  where  she  flourished  in  great  estimation  and  favour,"  ea] 
Cavendish,  "  having  always  a  private  indignation  againa^ 
the  cardinal  for  breaking  off  the  pre-contract  made  betwee^ 
Lord  Percy  and  her,"  little  suspecting  that  Henry  had  111 
any  share  in  it.§     Her  beauty,  her  graceful  carriage,  bef 
black  hair,  oval  face,  and  bright  eyes,  her  sweet  voice  Ji 
singing,  her  skill  and  dignity  in  the  dance,  her  desire  to 
please,  which  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  coquetry,  he 
sprightliness,  the  readiness  of  her  repartees,  and  above  & 
the  amiability  of  her  character,  won  every  heart,     Sh4 
broiigfit  to  Greenwich  and  to  London  the  polished  mannertl^ 
of  the  court  of  Francis  I.     Every  day  (it  was  reported)  eh^^ 
invented  a  new  style  of  dress,  and  set  the  fashion  in  Enfr' 
laud.    But  to  all  these  qualifies,  she  added  modesty,  ani' 

*  Omnium  maiime  doloaug  c(  hxitsia  Lulheriaua  fautortce 
State  Papers,  i.  p.  27t. 

+  Dn  Bolhy  to  Moatmorenoy.    Lo  Gnind,  PranTSS,  l.  p,  186, 

J  Niai  clays  errante.    Stale  Pspera,  i.  p.  272. 

I  Far  all  this  nhile  she  kaen  oothinft  oF  tho  liiaa'a  intended  porpci^ 
■aid  one  of  hia  advenaries.    CaTendiab's  Wolwj,  p,  113, 
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even  imposed  it  on  others  by  licr  example.  The  hiiies  ol 
the  court,  who  h»d  hitherto  adopted  n  different  fashion  (says 
her  greatest  enemy),  covered  the  neck  and  bosom  as  she 
did;*  and  the  mahcious,  unable  to  appreciate  Anne's  mo- 
tires,  ascribe-d  tiiis  modesty  on  the  young  lady's  part  to  a 
desire  to  hide  a  secret  deformity.f  Numerous  admirerH 
once  more  crowded  round  Anne  Boleyn,  and  among  others, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  noblemen  and  poet*  of  Enghmd, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  follower  of  Wickliffe.  He,  however, 
was  not  the  man  destined  to  replace  the  son  of  the  Percie^. 
Henry,  absorbed  in  anxiety  about  his  divorce  from  Ca- 
therine, had  become  low-spirited  and  melancholy.  Tlie 
laughter,  songs,  •repartees,  and  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn 
Btrack  and  captivated  him,  and  his  eyes  were  soon  fixed 
complacently  on  the  young  maid  of  honour.  Catherine  was 
more  than  forty  years  old,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  so  susceptible  a  man  as  Henry  would  have  made,  na 
Job  says,  a  covenant  with  his  eyes  not  to  think  upon  a  maid. 
Desirous  of  showing  his  admiration,  he  presented  Anne,  ao 
cording  to  usage,  with  a  costly  jewel;  she  accepted  and 
wore  it,  and  continned  to  dance,  laugh,  and  chatter  as  bfr 
fore,  without  attaching  particular  importance  to  the  royal 
present.  Henry's  attentions  became  more  continuous  ;  and 
he  took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  he  found  Anne  alouQ 
to  declare  his  sentiments.  With  mingled  emotion  and  alarm, 
the  young  lady  fell  trembling  at  the  king's  feet,  and  ex- 
claimed, bursting  into  tears  :  "  I  think,  most  noble  and  wor- 
thy king,  your  majesty  speaks  these  words  in  mirth  to  prove 

me I  will  rather  lose  my  life  than  my  virtue."{    Henry 

gracefully  replied,  that  he  should  at  least  continue  to  hope. 
But  A«ne,  rising  up,  proudly  made  answer :  "  I  understand 
not,  most  mighty  king,  how  you  should  retain  any  such 

*  Ad  illins  imitatiaDem  nliqn^  regim  ancillse  eolli  et  pccEoria  sapir- 
riora,  qua  aiitca  mida.  geatabant,  Dperife  cceperiiat.    Sanders,  p,  16. 

f  See  Sanders,  ibid.  It  la  aselcaa  to  refate  Sandeia'  Etnries.  Wo  re- 
ht  OUT  readers  to  ButiibI'b  Hist,  ol  the  Roformu,tion,  tu  Lord  Herbert's 
UTeof  HoDTf  VIII ,  to  Wjatt,  and  ollierB,  We  need  niily  read  Sanden 
to  ettimate  si  tbcir  true  ralue  tbe  /boI  calamaies,  aa  tbeae  writers  tena 
Ibem,  of  the  man  whom  they  atyio  the  Ronian  legendary. 

X  Sleuw  MSS.  No.  2495 ;  Tnnier'a  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  p.  196. 
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hope ;  your  wife  I  cannot  be,  botli  in  respect  of  mine  awl 
nnworthineaa,  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  alrtady. 
Tour  mistress  I  will  not  be."  Anne  kept  her  word.  She 
continued  to  show  the  kiiifr,  even  after  this  interview,  all 
the  respect  that  was  due  to  him;  but  on  several  occasions 
Bhe  proudly,  violently  even,  repelled  his  advances.*  In  tlii§ 
age  of  gallantry,  we  find  her  reaisting  for  nearly  six  years  all 
the  seductions  Henry  scattered  round  her.  Such  an  exam- 
ple is  not  often  met  with  in  the  history  of  courts.  The  books 
she  had  read  in  Margaret's  palace  gave  her  a  secret  strength. 
All  looked  upon  her  with  respect ;  and  even  the  queen  treated 
her  with  politeness.  Cathcriae  showed,  however,  that  she 
had  remarked  the  king's  preference.  On*  day,  as  she 
playing  at  cards  with  her  maid  of  honour,  while  Henry  was 
in  the  room,  Anne  frequently  holding  the  king,  she  saidi 
"  My  Lady  Anne,  you  have  good  hap  to  stop  ever  at  a 
king  i  but  you  are  not  like  others,  you  will  have  all  or  none.'' 
Anne  blushed ;  from  that  moment  Henry's  attentions  ac- 
quired more  importance;  she  resolved  to  withdraw  froiq 
them,  and  quitted  the  court  with  Lady  Rochford. 

The  king,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  resistance,  was  e^ 
tremely  grieved;  and  having  learnt  that  Anne  would  nol 
return  to  the  court  either  with  or  without  her  mother,  sent « 
courier  to  Hever  with  a  message  and  a  letter  for  her.  If  wa 
recollect  the  manners  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  how 
far  the  men,  in  their  relations  with  the  gentler  sex,  wera 
strangers  to  that  reserve  which  society  now  imposes  upon 
them,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  king's  respectful  tone. 
He  writes  thus  in  French  : — 

"  As  the  time  seems  to  me  very  long  since  I  heard  front 
you  or  concerning  your  health,  the  great  love  I  have  for  yoft. 
has  constrained  me  to  send  this  hearer  to  be  better  informed 
both  of  your  health  and  pleasure;  particularly,  becaui 
lince  my  last  parting  with  you,  I  have  been  told  that  yoB 
have  entirely  changed  the  mind  in  which  I  left  you,  at  ' 
that  you  neither  mean  to  come  to  court  with  your  mother' 
nor  any  other  way ;  which  report,  if  true,  I  cannot  enouj " 
*  Tuto  Tebemeutiua  precei  nf^  iUn  rspuliC.    Suiders,  p.  U. 
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marvel  at,  being  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  hare 
nerer  committed  any  offtnce  against  yon  ;  and  it  secnii 
hard,  in  return  for  the  great  love  I  bear  you,  to  he  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  person  and  prescnee  of  the  woman  in  the 
world  that  I  value  the  laost.  And  if  yon  love  me  with  aa 
much  alfection  as  I  hope  you  do,  I  am  sure  the  distance  of 
■onr  two  pei-sons  n'ould  bo  equally  irksome  to  you,  tiiougli 
this  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  mi/jtress  as  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

"  Consider  well,  my  mistress,  how  greatly  jour  absence 
aCQicts  me.  I  hope  it  is  not  your  wilt  that  it  should  be  so  ; 
but  if  I  heard  for  certain  that  you  yourself  desired  it,  I 
could  but  mourn  my  ill-fortune,  and  strive  by  degrees  to 
abate  of  my  great  folly. 

"  And  so  for  lack  of  time  I  make  an  end  of  this  rude  let 
■ter,  beaeeching  you  to  give  the  bearer  credence  in  alt  he  wiD 
tell  you  from  me.  Written  by  tlte  luind  of  your  entire  ser 
.viint,  '■  H.  R.."* 

The  word  servant  (servileur)  employed  in  this  letter  ex- 
pUina  the  sense  in  which  Henry  used  the  word  mistress.  In 
the  language  of  chivalry,  the  fatter  term  expressed  a  person 
to  whom  tliB  lover  had  surrendered  liis  heart. 

It  would  seem  that  Anne's  reply  to  this  letter  waa  the 
aame  she  had  made  to  the  king  from  the  very  first;  and 
Cardinal  Pole  mentions  more  than  once  her  obstinate  re- 
fusal of  an  adulterous  love.^-  At  last  Henry  understood 
Anne's  virtue;  but  he  was  far  from  abating  of  hb  great 
folly,  as  he  had  promised.  That  tyrannical  sellishneas,  which 
the  prince  often  displayed  in  his  life,  was  shown  particularly 

•  PsniphletBer,  No.  42,  p.  3+7.    It  is  difficult  to  fii:  the  OTiier  and 

riirenolo^  gf  Honry'a  iBtlera  to  Anne  BclByn.    Thia  is  the  aei'oiid  in  ttta 

Totic&Q  Callectiou,  but  it  appeairs  to  us  to  bo  of  older  dnte.     It  ia  ciiu- 

I  ridored  aa  writtea  io  Maiy  1526  {  we  aire  iuclined  to  pla,uc  it  in  the  &u- 

Tbe  originals  of  Ihsae  letters,  chiefly  in  old  French,  ut 

[  (till  pTescrred  in  the  Vatican,  hsving  been  dlolen  froin  the  rojaJ  CD.biaaI 

JAllMnTejed  thither. 

i'  Concubina  enim  tua  fieri  pudii^a.  niuller  noUbaC,  uxor  volebat  Illo 
gujns  amors  rex  deperibit,  perliDacia^mo  negibat  sui  corporiij  pMeMOi 
tun.  PoluB  ad  KeKem,  p.  176.  Curdimil  Fi<l>j  ia  a.  far  niiirc  truaswortln 
utboril;  than  SanderB. 
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in  hia  amours.  Sermg  that  he  could  not  attain  liis  endtf' 
illegitimate  means,  lie  dcterminei)  to  break,  as  quickly  ai 
pcsBible,  the  Lotida  whicli  united  liim  to  the  queen.  Anne'a 
rirtne  waa  the  third  cause  of  Henry's  divorce. 

His  resolution  being  once  taken,  it  must  needs  be  carried 
Qut.  Henry  liaving  succeeded  in  bringing  Anne  back  to 
court,  procured  a  private  interview  with  her,  offered  her  his 
croivu,  and  seizing  her  hand,  took  off  one  of  her  rings. 
Anne,  who  would  nof  be  the  king's  mistress,  refused  also  tO' 
be  his  wife.  The  glory  of  a  crown  could  not  dazzle  her,  said 
Wyatt,  and  two  motives  in  particuhir  counterbalanced  all  the 
proBpecta  of  greatuess  wliicli  were  set  before  her  eyes.  The 
first  was  her  respent  for  tlie  queen  :  "  How  could  I  injure  a 
princess  of  such  great  virtue  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  *  Tlie  second 
was  the  fear  that  a  union  with  "  one  that  waa  her  lord  and 
her  king,"  would  not  give  her  tliat  freedom  of  heart  and  that 
liberty  which  she  would  enjoy  by  marrying  a  man  of  tha 
Bame  rank  with  herself,  f 

Yet  the  noblemen  and  ladies  of  Henry's  court  whispered 
lo  one  another  that  Anne  would  certainly  become  queen  (A 
England.  Some  were  torniented  by  jealousy;  others,  her 
friends,  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  advance- 
ment. Wolsey's  enemies  in  particular  were  charmed  at  the 
thought  of  ruining  the  favourite.  It  was  at  the  very  nlc^- 
ment  when  all  these  emotions  were  so  variously  agitating 
the  court  that  the  cardinal,  returning  from  hia  embassy  to 
Francis,  re-appeared  in  London,  where  an  unespected  blow 
struck  him. 

"Wolsey  was  expreasing  hia  grief  to  Henry  at  having  liuled 
in  obtaining  either  Margaret  or  Hence  for  him,  when  the 
king  interrupted  him :  "  Conaole  yourself,  I  shall  marry 
Anne  Boleyn."  The  cardinal  remained  specchlcBS  for  ft 
moment.  What  wonld  become  of  hira,  if  the  king  placed 
the  crown  of  England  on  the  head  of  the  daughter  and  nieoi' 
m  hJji  greatest  enemies?  What  would  become  of  Oat 
chcMh,  if  a  second  Anne  of  Bohemia  should  ascend  (ba 

*  The  loie  she  hue  eTen  lo  the  queen  whom  she  Eerved,  thmt  WH  iM 
a  petevDsgDof  (Kat  tirtue.  .Wjatt,  Mem.of  A.  B.  p.  128. 


rWOLSEY' 
throne?    Wolsey  tlirew  himself  at  th.!  feet  of  his  master, 
and  entreated  him  to  renounce  so  fatal  a  project.*     It  was 
then  no  doubt  that  he  remained  (as  he  afterwards  said)  an 
iour  or  two  on  his  knees  before  tlie  king  iu  his  privy  cham- 
ber,-]- but  without  prevailing  on  Henry  to  gire  up  his  design. 
Wolaey,  persuaded  that  if  he  continued  openly  to  oppose 
Henry's  will,  he  would  for  ever  lose  his  confidenL-e,  dissem- 
bled his  vexation,  waiting  an  opportmiity  to  get  rid  of  this 
unfortunate  rival  by  some  intrigue.    He  began  by  writing  to 
I         the  pope,  informing  him  that  a  young  lady,  brought  up  by 
^L    the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  consequently  tainted  by  the  Lu- 
^M    theran  heresy,  had  captivated  the  king's  heart; J  and  from 
^f    that  hour  Anne  Boleju  became  the  object  of  the  hatrecl  and 
calumnies  of  Rome.     But  at  the  same  time,  to  conceal  his 
intentions,  Wolsey  received  Henry  at  a  series  of  splendid 
entertainments,  at  which  Anne  outshone  all  the  ladies  of  the 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Bilney'B  PrcacliiDE— His  Airest — Artbur's  Preaching  and  Imprisonmeat 
— Bilney'a  Esaminalion— Contest  betwecu  tie  Judge  and  the  Prisonor 
— Bilney'B  WeaknsBB  and  Fall— His  Terrors— Two  Wanta-Arrivnl  ol 
the  FourCb  Edition  of  tlie  Kew  Testajnenl — Joy  Among  tbe  Beliererc. 

While  these  passions  were  agitating  Henry's  palace,  the 
most  moving  scenes,  produced  by  Christian  faith,  were 
stirring  the  nation,  Bilney,  animated  by  that  courage 
which  God  sometimes  gives  to  the  weakest  men,  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  natnral  timidity,  and  preached  for  a  time  with 
ftu  energy  quite  apostolic.  He  taught  tliat  all  men  should 
first  acknowledge  their  ains  and  eundenin  them,  and  then 
banger  and  thirst  after  that  righteousness  which  Jesua 

■  WLoae  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  made  to  tba  king  upon  his  knc«ft 
C»TBndiab,  p.  S04.  +  Ibid.  p.  3B8. 

t  Meteien,  Hist,  of  tho  Low  CouDtriea,  folio,  20. 
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Christ  gives.*  To  thia  testimony  bonie  to  tlie  tnitli,  he  added 
hJB  leatimony  agiiinst  error.  "These  five  liimdred  yeare," 
he  added,  "  tliere  liath  been  no  gooti  pope  ;  and  in  all  the 
timeMpastwe  can  And  Inil  fifty:  for  lliey  have  neither  preached  ' 
nor  lived  well,  nor  conformably  lo  iheir  dignity;  wherefore, 
unto  tliis  day,  they  hare  home  (he  Iseys  of  siniony."  J- 

Aa  )*oon  as  he  descended  from  the  pntpit,  tliis  pious  • 
scholar,  with  his  friend  Arthur,  visited  the  neighboaring 
towns  and  villages.  "  The  Jews  and  Saracens  wonld  long 
ago  liave  become  believers,"  be  once  said  at  Wilsdon,  "had 
it  not  been  for  the  idolatry  of  Christian  men  in  offering  can- 
dles, wax,  and  money  to  stocks  and  stones."  One  day  when 
he  visited  Ipswich,  where  there  was  a  Franciscan  convent, 
he  exclaimed :  "  The  cowl  of  St  Francis  wrapped  round  a 

dead  body  hath  no  power  to  take  away  sins Ecce  apiau 

Dei  qui    (ollit  peccala  mundi."      (John  i,  29.)     The  poor 
monks,  who  were  little  versed  in  Scripture  had  recourse  to 
the  Almanac  to  convict  the  Bihle  of  error.     "  St  Paul  did 
rightly  affirm,"  said  Friar  John  Brusierd. "  that  there  is  but 
one  mediator  of  God  and  man,  because  as  yet  there  wai 
mint  eanoniaed  or  put  into  the  calendar." — "  Let  us  ask  of    ] 
tlie  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son,"  rejoined  Bilney,  ' 
he  will  give  unto  us." — "You  are  always  speaking  of  the    | 
Father  and  never  of  the  saints,"  replied  the  friar ;  "  you  are 
like  a  man  who  has  been  looking  so  long  upon  the  snn 
he  can  see  nothing  else."t    As  he  uttered  these  words  the  j 
monk  seemed  bursting  with  anger,   "  If  I  did  not  know  tiiat 
the  saints  wonld  take  everlasting  vengeance  upon  you,  I 
would  surely  with  these  nails  of  mine  bo  your  death,"§  1 
Twice  in  fact  did  two  monks  pull  him  out  of  his  pulpit.    He   I 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  London. 

Arthur,  instead  of  fleeing,  began  to  visit  the  flocks  which 
his  friend  had  converted.     "Good  people,"  said  he,  "tf  I    ' 
should  suffer  persecution  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  J 
thero  are  seven  thousand  more  that  would  pi'eacb  it  as  I  do J 
DOW.    Therefore,  good  people!  good  people  I"  (and  ho  i*-l 


•  Ut  omnee  primum  pecaata 
A  eitiuil  justitiua  illnra.    Foi 


Eua  B};iiatciiiit  tt  <lBmiieiit,ileiiule  M 
10,  W.  p,  G34. 
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peated  these  words  several  times  in  a  soiTowful  voice,) 
"think  not  that  if  these  tyrants  and  persecutors  put  a 
mail  to  death,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  therefore  is  to 
be  forsaken.  Every  Christian  man,  yea,  every  layman,  is 
a  priest.  Let  our  adversaries  preach  by  the  authority  of 
the  cardinal;  others  by  the  authority  of  the  university; 
others  by  the  pope's;  we  will  preach  by  the  authority  of 
God.  It  is  not  the  man  who  brings  the  word  that  saves 
the  soul,  but  the  word  which  the  man  brings.  Neither 
bishops  nor  popes  have  the  right  to  forbid  any  man  to 
preach  the  gospel;*  and  if  they  kill  him  he  is  not  a  her- 
etic, but  a  martyr.""!"  The  priests  were  horrified  at  such 
doctrines.  In  their  opinion,  there  was  no  God  out  of 
their  church,  no  salvation  out  of  their  sacrifices.  Arthur 
was  thrown  into  the  same  prison  as  Bilney. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  15.^7,  the  cardinal  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  great  number  of  bishops, 
divines,  and  lawyers,  met  in  the  chapter-house  of  West- 
minster, when  Bilney  and  Arthur  were  brought  before 
them.  But  the  king's  prime  minister  thought  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  occupy  his  time  with  miserable  heretics. 
Wolsey  had  hardly  commenced  the  examination,  when  he 
rose,  saying,  "  The  afiuirs  of  the  realm  call  me  away ;  all 
such  as  are  found  guilty  you  will  compel  them  to  abjure, 
and  those  who  rebel  you  will  deliver  over  to  the  seculai 
power."  After  a  few  questions  proposed  by  the  bishop  oi 
London,  the  two  accused  men  were  led  back  to  prison. 

Abjuration  or  death — that  was  Wolsey 's  order.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  trial  was  confided  to  Tonstall;  Bilney  con- 
ceived some  hope. J  "Is  it  possible,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"that  the  bishop  of  London,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  will 

gratify  the  monks? I  must  tell  him  that  it  was  the 

Greek  Testament  of  his  learned  master  that  led  me  to  the 
faith."  Upon  which  the  humble  evangelist,  having  obtain- 
ed paper  and  ink,  set  about  writing  to  the  bishop  from  hii 
gloomy  prison  those  admirable  letters  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  posterity.  Tonstall,  who  was  not  a  cruel  man, 

♦  Foxe,  iv.  p.  62d. 

t  CoUyer's  Ch'irch  History,  ii.  p.  26. 

I  In  talem  niir.3  me  judicem  incidiue  ^atulor.    Foxe,  Vf,  ^  63S* 
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was  deeply  moved,  and  then  a  strange  struggle  took  place 
ajudge  wiabing  to  save  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  dcsiriDg 
to  give  np  liis  life.  Tonslall,  by  acquitting  Gilney,  had  no 
desire  to  compromise  himself.  "  Submit  to  the  cbnreh,"  said 
t!ie  bishop,  "  for  God  speaks  only  through  it."  But  Bilney, 
who  knew  that  God  speaks  In  the  Scriptures,  remained  ii 
flexible.  "  Very  well,  then,"  said  Tonstall,  taking  up  the 
prisoner's  eloquent  letters,  "  in  discharge  of  my  conscience  I 
shall  lay  these  letters  before  the  court."  He  hoped,  per- 
haps, that  they  would  touch  his  colleagues,  but  he  waa 
deceived.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  make  a  fresh  attempt. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  Bilney  was  brought  again  before 
the  court.  "  Abjure  yonr  errors,"  said  Tonstall,  Bilney 
refusing  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  the  bishop  coutinued :  "  Re- 
tiro  into  the  next  room  and  consider."  Bllnoy  wilhdrew, 
and  returning  shortly  after  with  joy  beaming  in  his  eyes, 
Tonstall  thought  he  had  gained  the  victory.     "  You  will 

return  to  the  church,  then?"  said  be The  doeloi 

flwered  calmly :  "  Fiat  judkium  in  nomine  Domini."*  "  Be 
quick,"  continued  the  bishop,  "  this  is  the  last  moment,  and 
you  will  be  condemned."  "  Hwc  est  dies  qwtm  fecit  J?o- 
mtJitw,"  answered  Bilney,  "  exulCemus  et  Itstemur  in 
(Ps.  cxviii.  24.)  Upon  this  Tonstall  took  off  his  cap,  and 
said :  "  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  el  Spiritus  Saneti. 
Exsurgat  Dens  et  disstpentttr  inimici  ejus  '."  (Pa.  Ixviii.  1.) 
Then  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  bis  forehead  and  on 
his  breast,  he  gave  judgment  i  "  Thomas  Bilney,  I  pronounce 
thee  convicted  of  heresy,"     He  was  about  to  name 

penalty a  last  hope  restrained  him;  he  stopped:  "For 

the  rest  of  the  sentence  we  take  deliberation  until  to-mor- 
row." Thus  was  the  struggle  prolonged  between  two  men, 
one  of  whom  desired  to  walk  to  the  slake,  the  other  to  bai 
the  way  as  it  were  with  his  own  body, 

"Will  you  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church?"  asked 
Tonstall  the  next  day.  "  I  hope  I  was  never  separated  from 
the  church  "  answered  Bilney.  "  Go  and  consult  with  soma 
of  your  friends,"  said  the  bishop,  who  was  resolved  to  sare 
his  life ;  "  I  will  give  you  till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.' 
In  the  afternoon  Bilney  made  the  same  answer.    "I  will 

*  l.el  indcraent  be  dnnr  in  the  nsnn  of  the  Lord. 


e  yon  two  nights'  respite  to  deliberate,"  said  tiie  bisliop; 

Q  Saturday,  at  uin    o'elock  in  the  furenooii,  llic  court  will 

\  expect  a  plain  definitive  answer,"    Tonstall  reckoned  on  the 

■  iliigbt  with  its  dreams,  its  anguish,  and  ils  terrors,  to  hring 

I  Abont  Bilney'a  lecaDtation, 

This  ejitraordinary  etruggle  occupied  many  minds  both  in 
court  and  city.  Anne  Boleyn  and  Henry  VIII.  watched 
with  iDtenjst  the  various  phases  of  this  tragic  history.  "What 
will  happen  ?  was  the  general  question.  Will  he  give  way  ? 
Shall  we  see  him  live  or  die?  One  day  and  two  nights 
•till  remained ;  everything  was  tried  to  sliake  the  Cambridge 
;^octor.  His  friends  crowded  to  his  prison ;  he  was  over- 
jwhelmed  witli  arguments  and  examples ;  hut  an  inward 
struggle,  far  more  terrible  than  those  without,  agitated  the 
jHOns  Bilncy.  "  Whoever  will  save  his  soul  shall  lose  it," 
'Christ  had  said.  That  selUsh  love  of  his  soul,  which  is 
Ibond  even  in  the  advanced  ChriBtian, — that  self,  which  after 
8  conversion  had  been  not  absorbed,  but  overruled  by  the 
^|nrit  of  God,  gradually  recovered  strength  in  his  heart,  in 
e  presence  of  disgrace  and  death.  His  friends  who  wished 
0  save  him,  not  understanding  that  the  fallen  Eilney  would 
e  Bilney  no  longer,  conjured  him  with  tears  to  have  pity  on 
imself;  and  by  tlicse  means  his  firmness  was  overcome. 
Hie  bishop  pressed  him,  and  Bilney  asked  himself:  "  Can  a 
^nng  soldier  like  me  know  the  rules  of  war  better  tlian 
I  old  soldier  like  Tonstall?  Or  can  a  poor  silly  sheep 
EEow  his  way  to  the  fold  better  than  the  chief  pastor 
^  London  ? "  *  Ilis  friends  quitted  him  neither  night 
)r,  day,  and,  entangled  by  their  fatal  affection,  he  he- 
aved at  last  that  he  had  fonnd  a  compromise  which  would 
pet  his  conscience  at  rest,  "  I  will  preserve  my  life,"  ho 
^d,  "  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Lord."  This  delusion  had 
icarcely  laid  hold  of  hia  mind  before  bis  views  were  coii- 
ised,  his  faith  was  veiled ;  the  Holy  Ghost  departed  from 
;  God  gave  him  over  to  his  carnal  thoughts,  and  undei 
bo  pretext  of  being  useful  to  Jesus  Christ  for  many  years, 
~9ilney  disobeyed  him  at  the  present  moment.  Being  led 
efore  the  bishops  on  the  morning  of  ijaturday  the  7th  <rf 
*  Foze,  IT.  p,  63B, 


Deceir.ber,  at  nine  o'clock,  he  fell (Arthur  had  fuUeu  be- 
fore him),  and  whilst  the  faUe  friends  who  had  misled  fa 
hardly  dared  raise  their  eyes,  the  liviDg  church  of  Christ 
England  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish.  "  If  ever  you  eoine  in 
danger,"  said  Latimer,  "for  God's  quarrel,  I  would  adviee 
you,  above  all  things,  to  abjure  all  your  friendships ;  leave 
not  one  unabjured.  It  is  they  that  shall  undo  you,  and  not 
your  enemies.  It  was  his  very  friends  that  brought  Bilney 
to  it."  * 

On  the  following  day  (Sunday,  8tii  December),  Bilney 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  aTid  the  fallen  disciple, 
bareheaded,  with  a  fagot  on  hia  shoulders,  stood  in  front  of 
St  Paul's  cross,  while  a  priest  from  the  pulpit  exhorted  him 
to  repentance;  after  which  he  was  led  back  to  prison. 

"What  a  solitude  for  the  wretched  ni;inl  At  one  time  tht 
cold  darkness  of  his  cell  appeared  to  him  as  a  burning  tire: 
at  another  he  fancied  he  lie^rd  accusing  voices  crying  tt 
him  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  Death,  the  very  enemy  he 
had  wished  to  avoid,  fixed  his  icy  glance  upon  him  and  filled 
him  with  fear.  He  strove  to  escape  from  the  horrilile 
spectre,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  friends  who  had  dragged  him 
into  this  abyss  crowded  round  and  endeavoured  to  console 
him;  but  if  they  gave  utterance  to  any  of  Christ's  gentle 
promises,  Bilney  started  back  with  affright  and  shrank  to  the 
farthest  part  of  the  dungeon,  with  a  cry  "  as  though  a 
had  run  him  throu^  the  heart  with  a  sword."  -{-  Having 
denied  the  word  of  God,  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  bear 
it  Tlie  curse  of  the  Apocalypse:  Te  mountains,  hide  nw 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  '.  was  the  only  passage  of  Scrilh- 
tnre  in  harmony  with  his  soul.  His  mind  wandered,  tliL 
blood  froze  in  his  veins,  he  sank  under  liis  terrors ;  he  Ivsi 
all  sense,  and  almost  his  life,  and  lay  motionless  in  the  amtt 
of  his  astonished  friends.  "  God,"  exclaimed  those  unhap]>7 
individnalB  who  had  caused  his  fall,  "God,  by  a  just  jud^ 
ment,  delivers  up  to  the  tempests  of  their  conscience  all  wbo 
deny  hia  truth." 

This  was  not  the  only  sorrow  of  the  church.    Aa  soon 
lUchard  Bayfield,  the  late  chamberlain  of  Bury,  bad  joiMl 

■  Latimei'a  Sermana  (Parker's  SMietj),  p.  322.  t  lUl- 
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Tjudale  and  Fryth,  he  said  to  them  :  "  I  am  at  your  dis- 
posal; you  shall  be  my  bead  and  I  will  be  your  hand;  I 
will  BcU  your  books  and  those  of  tlie  German  reroriitera  ic 
the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  EugUiud."  It  was  not  long 
indeed  before  he  returned  to  London.  But  Pieraon,  the 
priest  whom  he  had  formerly  met  in  Lombard  Street,  fbui'd 
Iiim  again,  and  accused  him  to  the  bishop.  The  iiiiliappy 
man  was  brought  before  Tonstail.  "  You  are  charged,"  said 
the  prelate,  "  with  having  asserted  that  praise  is  due  to  God 
alone,  and  not  to  saints  or  creatures."*  Bayfield  acknowl- 
edged the  charge  to  be  true.  "  You  are  accuseil  of  main- 
taining that  every  priest  may  preach  the  word  of  God  by 
tiie  authority  of  the  gospel  without  the  license  of  the  pope 
or  cardinals."  This  also  Bayfield  acknowledged.  A  pen- 
HBce  was  imposed  on  him ;  and  then  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  monastery  with  orders  to  chow  himself  there  on  the  25th 
of  April.  But  he  crossed  the  sea  once  more,  and  hastened 
to  join  Tyndale. 

The  New  Testaments,  however,  sold  by  him  and  others, 
lemained  in  England.  At  that  time  the  bishops  subscribed 
to  suppress  the  Scriptures,  as  so  many  persons  have  since 
done  to  circulate  them  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  great  number  of 
the  copies  brought  over  by  Bayfield  and  his  friends  were 
bought  up.^  A  scarcity  of  food  was  erelong  added  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  word  of  God  ;  for  as  the  cardinal  was  endea- 
vouring to  foment  a  war  between  Henry  and  the  emperor, 
the  Flemish  ships  ceased  to  enter  the  English  ports.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  that  the  lord  mayor  anil  aldermen  of 
London  hastened  to  eapress  their  apprehensions  to  Wolsey 
almost  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  liis  re- 
turn from  France.  "  Fear  nothing,"  ho  told  them ;  "  ths 
king  of  France  assured  me,  that  if  he  had  three  bushels  of 
wheat,  England  should  have  two  of  them."  But  none 
arrived,  and  the  people  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
into  violence,  when  a  fleet  of  ships  suddenly  appeared  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  Tiiey  were  GiTman  and  Flemish 
TesBcls  laden  with  corn,  in  which  the  worthy  people  of  th« 

Tlut  nil  laud  and  pmisB  should  be  given  to  God  alone.  Foxa,  Iv. 
i.  S89.  i-  Auderaou  Annals  of  tliD  Bible,  i.  p.  IB9. 
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Low  Countriea  had  also  concealed  the  New  Testament.  An 
Antwerp  bookseller,  nampii  John  Raimond  or  Ruremond, 
from  his  birthplace,  Iiad  printed  a  fourth  edition  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  previous  ones.  It  was  enriched  with  refer- 
ences and  engravings  on  wood,  and  each  page  bordered  wilh 
red  lines,  Raimond  himself  had  embarked  on  board  one  ol 
the  ships  with  five  hundred  copies  of  his  New  TestamenL* 
About  Christmas  1527,  the  book  of  God  was  circulated  in 
England  along  with  the  bread  that  nourishes  the  body.  But 
certain  priests  and  monks  having  discovered  the  Seriptnrea 
among  the  sacks  of  com,  they  carried  several  copies  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  who  threw  Raimond  into  prison.  The 
greater  part,  however,  of  the  new  edition  escaped  hinj.  The 
New  Testament  was  read  everywhere,  and  even  the  court 
did  not  escape  the  contagion.  Anne  Boleyn,  notwithstanding 
her  smiling  face,  often  withdrew  to  her  closet  at  Greenwich 
or  at  Hampton  Court,  to  study  the  gospel.  Frank,  coura- 
geous, and  proud,  she  did  not  conceal  the  pleasure  she  found 
in  such  reading;  her  boldness  astonished  the  conrtiers,  and 
exasperated  the  clergy.  In  the  city  things  went  still  farther: 
the  New  Testament  was  explained  in  frequent  conventicles, 
particularly  in  the  house  of  one  Russell,  and  great  was  the 
joy  among  the  faithfni.  "  It  is  sufficient  only  to  enter 
London,"  said  the  priests,  "  to  become  a  heretic !"  The  Re- 
formation was  taking  root  among  the  people  before  it  arrir«d 
at  the  upper  classes, 

•  Tow,  T.  1^  37. 
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«ieepU  the  Goirpel — The  King  conEults  Sir  Tfaomu  Man 
— Eeoleriastical  CoDfereaoaa  about  the  Divorco— The  UniTersiiies— 
Clarke— The  Nud  of  Koat-Wulse;  decidea  to  do  the  King's  Will— Mis- 
Bion  to  the  Pope— Four  Documenta— BmbaTraaament  of  Charles  T.— 
Francla  Philip  at  Madrid —Diatreaa  and  Rcjolulion  of  Charles— Hb 
a  Bway  from  the  Rcfonnati  on— Conference  at  the  Caetle  of  St 
ADjjelo-Knlght  arri.es  ia  Italy— Hia  Flight -Troatj  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor — Eacapo  of  the  Pope— Coofusioa  of  Henr; 
Till.— Woleey's  OrderB-lIis  Entreaties. 

The  auD  of  the  word  of  God,  wliieli  daily  grew  brighter  in 
^e  sky  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  sudicient  to  scatter  all 
f  the  darkness  in  England ;  but  popery,  like  on  inuncnse  wall, 
d  its  rays.    Britain  bad  hardly  received  the  Scrip- 
I  tures  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  then  in  English,  before  the 
priestB  began  to  make  war  upon  them  with  in ilefati gable 
I   eeal.     It  was  necessary  tliat  tlie  wall  should  be  thrown 
'  down  in  order  that  the  sun  might  penetrate  freely  among 
e  Anglo-Saxon  people.    And  now  events  were  ripening  in 
England,  destined  to  make  a  great  breach  in  popery.    The 
negotiations  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Clement  VII.  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Reformation.     By  showing  up  the  Court 
r  of  Eome,  they  destroyed  the  respeet  which  the  people  felt 
\  for  it ;  they  took  away  that  poieer  and  strength,  as  Scripture 
y  Bays,  which  the  monarchy  had  given  it ;  and  the  throne  ol 
I  the  pope  once  fallen  in  England,  Jeaus  Christ  uplifted  and 
Blrengtheiied  his  own. 

Henry,  ardently  desiring  an  heir,  and  thinking  that  he  had 
I'  fiiund  the  woman  that  would  ensure  hia  own  and  England's 
I  tiappiness,  coiiceivcd  the  design  of  severing  the  ties  that 
I  united  him  to  the  queen,  and  with  this  view  he  consulted  his 
I  niiist  favourite  councillors  iibout  the  divorce.  There  was 
e  ill  particular  whose  approval  he  coveted:  this  was  Sir 
I  Tliomas  More.     One  day  as  Erasmus's  friend  -vian  walking 
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with  hifl  mastPr  in  flie  beautiful  gallery  at  Hampton  Court, 
giving  iiim  an  accimnt  of  a  mission  he  had  jiiat  cxei;uted 
the  contiuent,  the  king  suddenly  intemipted  him :  "  My 
marriage  with  the  queen,"  he  said,  "  ia  contrary  to  ihe  laws 
of  God,  of  the  church,  and  of  nature."  He  then  took  up  the 
Bible,  and  pointed  out  the  passages  in  hla  favour*  "  I  am 
Dot  a  theologian,"  said  More,  somewhat  emharrassed :  "  youi 
majesty  should  consult  a  council  of  doctors.'" 

Accordingly,  by  Henry's  order,  Warham  assembled  the 
most  learned  canonists  at  Hampton  Court  j  but  weeks  passed 
away  before  they  could  ag]ye.-|-  Most  of  them  quoted  " 
king's  favour  those  passages  in  Leviticua  (xviii,  16 ;  xx.  21,) 
which  forbid  a  man  to  take  his  brother's  wi/e.^  But  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  divorce, 
replied  ihat,  according  to  Deuteronomy  (xxv.  5,)  when  a 
woman  is  left  a  widow  without  children,  her  brother-in-law 
ought  to  take  her  to  wife,  to  perpetuate  his  brolher's  name 
in  Israel.  "  This  law  concerned  the  Jews  only,"  replied  the 
partisans  of  the  divorce;  they  added  that  its  object  was  "to 
maintain  the  inheritances  distinct,  and  the  genealogies  in- 
tact, unlil  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Judaical  dispensation 
has  passed  away ;  but  the  law  of  Leviticus,  which  is  a  moral 
law,  is  binding  upon  all  men  in  all  ages," 

To  free  themselves  from  their  erabajrassment,  the  bisbope 
demanded  that  the  most  eminent  nniversitics  should  be  con- 
sulted; and  commissioners  were  forthwith  despatched  to 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Louvain,  Padua, 
and  Bologna,  furnished  with  money  to  reward  the  foreign 
doctors  for  the  time  and  trouble  this  question  would  cost 
them.  This  caused  some  little  delay,  and  every  means  was 
now  to  be  tried  to  divert  the  king  from  his  purpose. 

Wolsey,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  divorce, 
was  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  It  appeared  to  him  that  « 
nod  from  the  daughter  of  the  Boleyns  would  hurl  him  flrom 

*  lAJd  the  Bible  open  before  me,  and  elioned  me  the  wonla.  Hon  (• 
Ctom^fol),  Stry!«,  i.  3d  part,  p.  197. 

i-  COTjaltirg  from  day  to  daj,  and  time  to  time.    Cavendiah,  p.  S09. 
E^  hia  diKitorihas  asseritur  quod  Papa  nun  potest  dispe»sace  in  priiM 
fMdu  tttaitf/jr.    BiiTDet'a  Keform.  ii.  ReuurdE,  p.  8  (Loud.  ItUli. 
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fbe  post  he  had  so  laborioualy  won,  and  this  inndc  him  vent 

his  ill-humour  on  all  about  him,  at  one  time  threatening 

Warliam.  aud  at  anotlier  perseeuiing  Pace.     But  fearing  to 

oppose  Henry  openly,  he  summoned  ftom  Paris,   Cliirke, 

bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  at  that  time  amhassador  to  the 

French  court.     The  latter  entered  into  hia  views,  and  after 

cautiously  preparing  the  way,  he  ventured  to  say  to  the  king ; 

"  The  progress  of  the  inquiry  will  be  bo  slow,  your  majesty, 

B  that  it  will  take  more  than  seven  years  to  hring  it  to  an  end  1" 

■' — "  Since  my  patience  has  already  held  out  for  eighteen  years," 

ttiie  king  replied  coldly,  "  I  am  willing  to  wait  foiir  or  _/ic« 

ore."* 

As  the  political  party  had  failed,  the  clerical  party  set  in 
motion  a  scheme  of  another  kind,  A  young  woman,  Eliza- 
beth Barton,  known  as  the  hvlt/  maid  nf  Jieut,  had  been  sub- 
ject from  childhood  to  epileptic  iits.  The  priest  of  her  parish, 
named  Masters,  had  persuaded  her  that  she  was  inspired  ol 
God,  and  confederating  with  one  Bocking,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, he  turned  the  weakness  of  the  prophetess  to  account. 
Elizabeth  wandered  over  the  country,  passing  from  house  to 
UDnse,'and  from  convent  to  convent ;  on  a  sudden  her  limbs 
would  become  rigid,  her  features  distorted;  violent  convul- 
aions  shook  her  body,  and  strange  unintelhgible  sounds  fell 
ftom  her  lips,  which  the  amazed  bystanders  received  as  re- 
velations from  the  Virgin  and  the  saints.  Fisher,  bishop  of 
ihester,  Abel,  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  agent,  and  even 
ESr  Thomas  More,  were  among  the  number  of  Elizabeth's 
partisans.  Rumours  of  the  divorce  having  reached  the  sair.ft 
ears,  an  angel  commanded  her  to  appear  before  the  cardinal. 
As  soon  as  she  stood  in  his  presence,  the  colour  fled  from 
her  cheeks,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  falling  into  an  ecstasy, 
■he  exclaimed ;  "  Cardinal  of  York,  God  has  placed  three 
iwords  in  your  hand :  the  spiritual  swonl,  to  range  the  church 
under  the  authority  of  the  pope;  the  civil  sword,  to  govern 
the  realm;  and  the  sword  of  justice,  to  prevent  the  divorce 
at  the  king If  you  do  not  wield  these  three  swords  faith- 
Tor  eiijhtwD  jaara.    CoUyer 


■  ftom 
Bvelai 
B^tocl 

■  Sir' 
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folly,  God  will  lay  it  sore  to  jour  charge."*  Aftei  tben 
words  tlie  pmplietess  withili'cw. 

Hut  other  inlliiHicea  were  then  dividing  Wolsey's  breaat', 
haired,  which  induced  him  to  oppose  tlie  dirorce  ;  and  am- 
bition, which  Forboded  his  ruiii  in  this  opposition.  At  last 
ambition  prevailed,  and  ho  resolved  to  make  hia  objections 
forgotten  by  the  energy  of  his  zeal. 

Henry  hastened  to  profit  by  this  change.  "  Declare  the 
divorce  yourself,"  said  he  to  Wolaey ;  "  baa  not  the  pope 
darned  you  his  vicar-genera!?""!-  Tbe  cardinal  was  not 
anxious  to  raise  himself  so  high.  "  If  I  were  to  decide  the 
affair,"  said  he,  "  the  queen  would  appeal  to  the  pope; 
we  must  therefore  either  apply  to  the  holy  father  for  special 
powers,  or  persuade  the  queen  to  retire  to  a  nunnery.  And 
if  we  fail  in  either  of  these  espedionla,  we  will  obey  the 
voice  of  conscience,  even  in  despite  of  tlie  pope."J  It  was 
arranged  to  begin  with  the  more  regular  attempt,  and  Gre- 
gory Da  Casale,  secretary  Knight,  and  the  prothonotar; 
G-ambara,  were  appointed  to  an  extraordinary  mission  at  Uui 
pontifical  court.  Casale  was  Wolsey's  man,  and  Knight  wai 
Henry's.  Wolsey  told  the  envoys :  "  You  will  demand  ot 
the  pope,  Isllif,  a  commitiion  authorizing  me  to  inquire  into 
this  matter;  2dlif,  his  promise  to  pronounce  the  nullity  of 
Catherine's  marriage  with  Henry,  if  we  should  find  that  her 
marriage  with  Arthur  was  consummated ;  and  Sdly,  a  dif 
pensation  permitting  the  king  to  marry  again."  In  this 
manner  Wolaey  hoped  lo  make  sure  of  the  divorce  witbont 
damaging  the  papal  authority.  It  was  insitiuuled  that  falsa 
representations,  with  regard  to  the  consummation  of  the  first 
marriage,  bad  been  sent  from  England  to  Julius  II.,  whiob 
had  induced  the  ponthT  to  permit  the  second.  The  pope  be- 
ing deceived  as  to  the /act,  bis  infallibility  was  untouched.' 
Wolsey  desired  something  more;  knowing  that  no  conGdcnee 

■  9trype,  voL  1.  pirt  i,  p.  273. 

+  When  Napoleon,  from  similar  motiTOB,  desiroil  to  BeponU  bcm' 
Josnpliitie,  tmiag  thu  nniriUinKoeiiB  of  the  jiops  <!ie  Henry  did),  be  NK 
(srlaiDed,  like  him,  the  deai|;u  of  doing  without  {be  poiitiO',  and  of  geUiB| 
hiK  marriijio  Bunnlleii  bj  the  French  bishops.  As  lie  w^  moro  pomchL 
ba  8ani'Bt»liHi. 

t  Qnid  poBBit  (iliun  Ser!  quoad  forum  ootisvieuUit.    Colljer,  H.  ^  It 
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^tild  be  put  in  the  good  faith  of  the  pontiff,  he  deinandMl  a 
fourth  instrument,  by  which  the  pope  ehonld  hind  himsell 
r  to  recall  the  other  three  ;  he  only  forgot  to  take  pre- 
sauliona  in  case  Clement  should  withdraw  the  fourth,  "  With 
tiiese  four  anarea,  skilfully  combined,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  I 
shall  catch  the  hare ;  if  he  escapes  from  one,  he  wilt  fall  into 
the  other,"  The  courtiers  anticipated  a  speedy  tennination 
«f  tlie  affair,  "Was  not  the  emperor  the  declared  enemy  ot 
the  pontiff?  Had  not  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  made  himsell 
protector  of  the  Clementine  league  ?  Could  Clement  heaitate, 
when  called  upon,  to  choose  between  his  jailer  and  his 
benefactor? 

Indeed,  Charles  V.,  at  this  moment,  waa  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position.  It  is  true,  his  guards  were  posted  at 
f  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  Clement  was  a 
priaoner,  and  people  in  Rome  said  to  one  another  with  a 
smile:  "  Now  indeed  it  is  true,  Fapa  now  potest  errare."* 
:But  itwas  not  possible  to  keep  the  pope  a  prisoner  in  Rome; 
and  then  what  waa  to  be  dune  with  him  ?  The  viceroy  oi 
Jifaples  proposed  to  Alercon,  the  governor  of  St  Angelo,  to 
;  Clement  to  Gaeta;  but  the  affrighted  colonel  ex- 
ifilaimed :  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  drag  after  me  the 
Tery  body  of  God  I"  Charles  thought  one  time  of  transport- 
'iriB  the  pontiff  to  Spain;  but  might  not  an  enemy's  fleet 
carry  him  off  on  the  road  ?  The  pope  in  prison  waa  far  more 
embarrassing  to  Charles  than  the  pope  at  liberty. 

I  at  this  critical  time  that  Francis  Philip,  Queen 
Catherine's  servant,  having  escaped  the  snares  laid  by  Henry 
VHL  and  Wolaey,  arrived  at  Madrid,  where  he  passed  a 
whole  day  in  conference  with  Charlea  V.  This  prince  waa 
at  first  astonished,  shocked  even,  by  the  deaigns  of  tlie  kinjf 
of  England.  The  curse  of  God  aeemed  to  hang  over  his 
house.  His  mother  was  a  lunatic ;  bia  eiater  of  Denmark 
Axpelled  from  her  dominions ;  bis  sister  of  Hungary  made  a 
widow  by  the  battle  of  Mohacz ;  the  Turks  were  tncroaching 
tipon  bis  territories;  Lautrce  waa  victorious  ir   Italy,  and 

"  The  pope  citanot  err, -«  pluj  npon  Ihe  double  meaning  of  [be  ivpnl 
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tho  catholics,  irritated  by  the  pope's  captivitv,  deteeled  hi» 
ambition.  Thia  was  DOt  enough.  Henry  VIII,  was  striving 
to  divorce  his  aitnt,  and  the  pope  would  naturally  give 
aid  to  thia  criminal  design.  Charles  nrast  choose  between 
the  ponlifT  and  the  Icing.  The  friendship  of  the  king  ol 
England  miglit  aid  him  in  breaking  the  league  formed  to 
expel  him  from  Ilaly,  and  by  sacrificing  Catherine  he  would 
be  sure  to  obtain  his  snpport;  but  placed  between  reasons 
of  state  and  his  aunt's  honour,  the  emperor  did  not  hesitate; 
he  even  renounced  certain  projects  of  reform  that  lie  had  at 
heart.  He  suddenly  decided  for  the  pope,  and  from  that 
Tery  hour  followed  a  new  course. 

Charles,  who  possessed  great  discernment,  had  understood 
his  age;  he  >iAd  seen  that  concessions  were  called  for  by  the 
movement  of  the  human  mind,  and  would  have  desired  1 
carry  out  the  change  from  the  middle  ages  to  modem  times 
by  a  carefully  managed  transition.  He  had  consequently 
demanded  a  council  to  reform  the  church  and  weaken  the 
Romish  dominion  in  Europe.  But  very  different  was 
result.  If  Charles  turned  away  from  Henry,  he  was  obliged 
to  turn  towards  Clsment;  and  after  having  compelled  thfl 
head  of  the  church  to  enter  a  prison,  it  was  necessary  Ut 
place  him  once  mora  upon  the  throne.  Charles  V.  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  Christian  society  to  the  interests  of  his  ftwn 
family.  This  divorce,  which  in  England  has  been  looked 
npon  as  the  ruin  of  the  popedom,  was  what  saved  it  in  con- 
tinental Europe. 

But  how  could  the  emperor  win  the  heart  of  the  pontiff, 
filled  as  it  was  with  biltemeas  and  auger?    He  selected  fiH 
this  difficult  mission  a  friar  of  great  ability,  De  Angclilj 
general  of  the  Spanish  Observance,  and  ordered  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  under  the  pretext  of  ncgo- 
tialing  the  lilieralion  of  the  holy  father.     The  cordelier  Wftl 
conducted  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  foitress,  called 
Rock,   where    Clement  was  lodgi'd;  and    the    two  pr 
brought  all  their  craft  to  be.ar  on  each  other.    The  in      _^^ 
asBistcd  by  the  artful  Moncade,  adroitly  mingled  logeUM 
tVe  pope's  deliverance  and  Catherine's  marriat;o.     He  ifr 
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Armed  that  the  emperor  wished  to  open  tlic  giitcs  of  the 
pontilTa  prison,  and  had  already  given  the  order  ;*  and  then 
he  added  immediately :  "  The  emperor  is  determined  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  his  auut,  and  will  never  consent  to  the 
diTorce."-i- — "  If  you  are  a  good  shepherd  to  me,"  wrote 
Cfaarlee  to  the  pope  with  his  own  hand  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, "  I  will  be  a  good  sheep  to  you."  Clement  smiled 
aa  he  read  these  words ;  he  understood  his  position ;  the 
emperor  had  need  of  the  priest,  Charles  was  at  his  captive's 
feet;  Clement  was  saved!  The  divorce  was  a  rope  fallen 
irom  the  skies  which  could  not  fail  to  drtig  iiim  out  of  the 
pit;  he  had  only  to  cling  to  it  quietly  in  order  to  reascend 
his  throne.  Accordingly  from  that  hour  Clement  appeared 
Jess  eager  to  quit  the  eastle  than  Charles  to  liberate  him. 
_"  So  long  as  the  divorce  ia  in  suspense,"  thought  the  crafty 
Pe'  Medici,  "  I  have  two  great  friends ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
declare  for  one,  I  shall  have  a  mortal  enemy  in  the  other." 
He  promised  the  monk  to  come  to  no  decision  in  the  matter 
without  informing  the  emperor. 

Meantime  Knight,  the  envoy  of  the  impatient  monarchy 
having  heard,  as  he  crossed  the  Alps,  iliat  the  pope  was  al 
liberty,  hastened  on  to  Parma,  where  he  met  Gambara; 
"He  is  not  free  yet,"  replied  the  prothonotary ;  "hut  the 
general  of  the  Franciscans  hopes  to  terminate  his  captivity 
in  a  few  days.}  Continue  your  journey,"  he  added.  Enight 
could  not  do  so  without  great  danger.  He  was  told  at 
Foligno,  sixty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  that  if  he  had  not 
a  safe-conduct  he  could  not  reach  Rome  without  exposing 
bla  life ;  Knight  halted.  Just  then  a  messenger  from  Henry 
brought  him  despatches  more  pressing  than  ever;  Knight 
started  again  with  one  servant  and  a  guide.  At  Monte 
Rotondo  he  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  inhabitants ;  but 
pii  the  next  day  (251li  November),  protected  by  a  violent 

*  La  Canarca  Majeata  ai  L'Dme  grandsmente  dealdera  la  IJberatione  da 
MOatro  sigoor,  coei  efflcHcenuiute  b  maaUa.    Capituli,  etc.    Le  Grand, 
|'8L  p.  40. 

t  That  in  anfwise  he  ehaalJ  nut  consent  to  the  B^ma.  State  Papen, 
Tii.  p.  S9. 

Quod  sperabat  intra  piuuos  liies  auTerre  suai  Sanetitati  sqnalaren  ^ 


storm  of  wind  and  rain*  Henry's  envoy  entered  Rome  at  lett 
o'clock  without  being  observed,  and  kept  himself  concealed. 

Tt  was  impossiiile  to  speak  wilh  Clement,  for  the  emperor'i 
orders  were  positive.  KniglU,  therefore,  began  to  praetui 
npon  the  cardinals ;  he  gained  over  the  cardinal  of  Raa, 
by  wliosc  means  liis  despatches  were  laid  before  the  pontiff 
Clement  after  reading  them  laid  them  down  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction.-i"  "  Good  1"  said  he,  "  here  is  the  other  coming 
to  me  now!"  But  night  had  hardly  closed  in  before  the 
cardinal  of  Pisa's  secretary  hastened  to  Knight  and  toM 
him;  "  Don  Alercon  is  informed  of  your  arrival;  and  tba 
pope  entreats  you  to  depart  immediately."  This  ofGcer  had 
scareely  left  him,  when  the  prothonotary  Gambara  arrived  in 
great  agitation  :  "  His  holiness  presses  you  to  leave 
soon  as  he  is  at  liberty,  he  will  attend  to  your  master's  re- 
quest." Two  hours  after  this,  two  hundred  Spanish  soldiers 
arrived,  surrounded  the  house  in  which  Knight  had  concealed 
himself,  and  searched  it  from  top  to  bottom,  hut  to  no 
pose ;  the  English  agent  had  escaped.^ 

Knight's  safety  was  not  the  true  motive  which  induced, 
Clement  to  urge  his  departure.  The  very  day  on  which  the 
pope  received  the  message  from  the  king  of  England,  he 
signed  a  treaty  wit'  .narles  V.,  restoring  him,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  both  his  powers.  At  the  same  timn  the  pon- 
titr,  for  greater  security,  pressed  the  French  general  Lautrec 
to  hasten  his  march  to  Rome  in  order  to  save  him  from  thn 
hands  of  the  ern])eror.  Clement,  a.  disciple  of  Machiavellt, 
thus  gave  the  right  hand  to  Charles  and  the  left  to  Francis: 
and  as  he  had  not  another  for  Henry,  he  made  him  the  most 
positive  promiaefl.  Each  of  the  three  princes  could  reckon 
on  the  pope's  friendship,  and  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  10th  of  Dei'enibcr  (1527)  was  the  day  on  which  Cle- 
ment's impriHOiiinent  wonld  terminate;  but  he  preferred 
Owing  his  freedom  lo  intrigue  rather  than  to  the  emperor's 

*  Yesri  trobolo.is  with  wy nde  and  ra^e,  and  tbenifors  mors  me 

i-  RcpuQud  tliD  dime  fuiifly.  ae  Gambira  showed  unto  me.     Ibid.  p.  IT. 

i  1  wae  uuC  ginsijcil  mit  i^f  Rome,  by  iho  space  of  twn  haura,  ere  tw* 

bosdrvd  SpaTiiards  ittvudi^i  mid  searched  the  house.    Burnet,  Redird* 
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f^enerosity.  He  therefore  procured  the  drcaa  of  a  tradesman, 
and,  on  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  hiB  deliverance, 
hia  ward  being  already  much  relaxed,  lie  eacnped  from  the 
caetle,  and,  accompanied  only  by  Louis  of  Gonzago  in  his 
fiigbt,  fae  made  his  way  to  OrvieCo. 

While  Clement  was  experiencing  all  the  joy  of  a  man  jual 
escaped  from  prison,  Henry  was  a  prey  to  the  moat  violent 
agitation.  Having  ceased  to  love  Catherine,  he  persuaded 
himaelf  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  father's  ambition,  a 
martyr  to  duly,  and  the  champion  of  conjugal  sanctity.  Hia 
very  gait  betrayed  his  vexation,  and  even  among  the  gay 
conversation  of  the  court,  deep  sighs  would  escape  from  hlg 
boaom.  He  had  frequent  interviews  with  Wolsey.  "  I  ra- 
gard  the  safety  of  my  soul  above  all  thinga,"*  he  said ;  "  but 
I  am  concerned  also  for  the  peace  of  my  kingdom.  For  a 
long  while  an  unceasing  remorse  has  been  gnawing  at  my 
conscieneCif  and  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  my  marriage  with 
unutterable  sorrow.|  God,  in  hia  wrath,  has  taken  away 
my  sons,  and  if  I  persevere  in  this  nnlawful  union,  he  will 
visit  me  with  still  more  terrible  eha3tiaementB.§  My  only 
hope  ia  in  the  holy  father,"  Wolsey  replied  with  a  low  bow : 
"  Please  your  majesty,  I  am  occupied  with  this  business,  &e 
[f  it  were  my  only  means  of  winning  heaven." 

And  indeed  he  redoubled  his  exertions.  He  wrote  to  Sii 
Gregory  Da  Casale  on  the  6th  of  December  (1527) :  "Yon 
will  procure  an  audience  of  the  pope  at  any  price.  Disguise 
yourself,  appear  before  him  as  the  servant  of  some  nobleman,{| 
or  as  a  messenger  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Scatter  money 
plentifully ;  sacrifice  everything,  provided  you  procure  a  se- 
cret interview  with  his  holiness ;  ten  thousand  ducats  are  at 
You  will  explain  to  Clement  the  king's 
I  Bcmples,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  continuance 
I  of  his  house  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdom.  You  will  tell 
him  that  in  order  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  the  king  is  ready 

*  DcDDifliie  nrimo  et  aute  omniik  >o  a.nim[G  bueb  quieKm  et  wlniam 
.     .  Reformation,  ii.  ReoorilB,  p.  vii. 

+  Lon){o  jitiQ  tempord  intimo  eh»  constionti^  remorsu.    lUd. 
Z  InKBDli  i^am  molestia  cordisijue  pertiirbatiuiie.     Ibid. 
I  flrBTJuEque  a.  Dao  Bnpplinium  expatescit.    Ibid.  p.  Tiil. 
1  Uutato  lubitu  et  huiquaiD  aiic^jus  minister.    Ibid, 


lo  declare  war  against  the  emperor,  and  thus  show  bittlSDif 
to  all  the  world  to  be  a  true  boo  o(  the  chnrch." 

WoUey  saw  clt'arly  tliat  it  was  esspntiat  lo  represent  the 
divorce  to  Clement  VII,  as  a  means  likely  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  popedom.  The  cardinal,  therefore,  wrote  again  to  Da 
Caeale  on  the  6lh  of  December :  "  Night  and  day,  I  reTolve 
in  my  mind  the  actual  condition  of  the  chnrch,*  and  seek  the 
means  best  calculated  to  extricate  the  pope  from  tlie  gulf  Into 
which  he  has  fallen.    While  I  was  turning  these  thoughts 

over  in  my  mind  during  a  sleepless  night one  way  snd- 

denly  occurred  to  me.  I  said  to  myself,  the  king  must  be 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  holy  father. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  for  his  majesty  is  strongly  attached 
to  the  emperor  ■,-{-  however,  I  set  about  my  task.  I  told  the 
king  that  his  holiness  was  ready  to  satisfy  him ;  I  slaked 

my  honour;  I  succeeded To  save  the  pope,  my  master 

will  sacrilice  his  treasures,  subjects,  kingdom,  and  even  his 

iife^ I  therefore  conjure  his  holiness  to  entertain  our  just 

demand." 

Never  before  had  such  pressing  entreaties  been  made  to  a 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Eogliah  EnTojB  at  Orvieto— TLeir  Ontinn  to  (he  Pope~a«m«iit 
gaiDB  Time— The  Bdvojb  nod  Cardinal  Sanclorum  Qiintnor — Stntaeem 
of  the  Pope—KniKht  diecoTera  it  and  returns — The  TiaiiEformaiiona  U 
Anlicbriet — The  EngliBh  obtain  a  new  Document — Fresh  Stratagem- 
Demand  of  a  second  Cardinal-legate— The  Pope's  new  Eipedient— End 
of  the  Campaign. 

Toe  envoys  of  the  king  of  England  appeared  in  the  character 
»f  the  saviours  of  Rome,     This  was  doubtless  no  stratagem 

•  Diuque  ao  noctn  mante  Tolvens  quo  faclo.    Stale  PapBW,  Th.  ii,  IH. 
+  Aden  tenaeilar  Cseari  adhairebat.    Ibid. 
t  Uique  »d  moTtem.    Ibid.  p.  19. 
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and  Wolsey  probably  regarded  that  thougbt  as  coining  from 
1  teaven,  which  had  visited  hira  during  the  weary  sleepless 
night.  The  zeal  of  his  agents  increased.  The  pope  was 
hardly  set  at  liberty,  before  Knight  and  Da  Casale  appeared 
st  the  foot  of  tlie  precipitou.^  rock  on  which  Orvieto  is  built, 
and  demanded  to  be  introduced  to  Clement  VII,  Nothing 
could  be  more  compromising  to  the  pontiff  than  such  a  visit. 
How  could  he  appear  on  good  terms  with  England,  when 
Rome  and  all  his  states  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Catherine's 
nephew?  The  piope's  mind  was  utterly  bewildered  by  the 
demand  of  the  two  envoys.  He  recovered  however ;  to  reject 
the  powerful  hand  extended  to  him  by  England  was  not 
■without  its  danger ;  and  as  he  knew  well  how  to  bring  a 
lAfScnlt  negotiation  to  a  successful  conclusion,  Clement  re- 
-{luned  con^dence  in  his  skill,  and  gave  orders  to  introduce 
(Henry's  ambassadors. 

Their  discourse  was  not  without  eloquence.  "  Never  was 
•ittie  churoh  in  a  more  critical  position,"  said  they.  "The 
Wmeasured  ambition  of  the  kings  who  claim  to  dispose  of 
l^tritual  affairs  at  their  own  pleasure  {this  was  aimed  at 
Charles  V.)  holds  the  apostolical  bark  suspended  over  an 
sbyss.  The  only  port  open  to  it  in  the  tempest  is  the  favour 
of  the  august  prince  whom  we  represent,  and  who  has  always 
{wen  the  shield  of  the  faith.  But,  alas  I  this  monarch,  the 
impregnable  bulwark  of  your  holiness,  is  himself  the  prey  of 
tribulations  almost  equal  to  your  own.  His  conscience  torn 
by  remorse,  his  crown  without  an  heir,  his  kingdom  without 
flecurity,  bis  people  exposed  once  more  to  perpetual  disorders 
..Nay,  the  whole  Christian  world  given  up  to  the  most 

cniel  discord,* Such  are  the  consequences  of  a  fatal  union 

which  God  has  marked  with  his  displeasure There  are 

also,"  they  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  certain  things  of  which 

his  majesty  cannot  speak  in  his  letter certain  incurable 

L  disorders  under  which  the  queen  suffers,  which  will  never 

■  permit  thekingtolookuponher  againashiswife.-i-     If  your 

■  *  DuoordiiB  cmdelissimffi  per  omnem  abriatianum  orbem.    State  Pa- 
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hoUneas  puts  an  end  to  such  wretchedness  by  aimallin|f 
unlawful  marriage,  you  will  attach  liia  raajest;  by  an  indis- 
Boluble  bond.     Assistance,  riches,  armies,  crown,  and 
life — the  king  our  master  is  ready  to  empioy  all  in  l!it 
vice  of  Rome.     He  stretches  out  his  hand  to  you,  most  holy 

father stretch  out  yours  to  him ;  by  your  union  the  church 

will  be  saved,  and  Europe  will  be  saved  with 

Clement  was  cruelly  embarrassed.  His  policy  consisted 
In  holding  the  balance  between  the  two  princes,  and  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  of  them.  lit 
began  to  regret  that  he  had  ever  received  Henry's  ambassa- 
dors. "  Ccusider  my  position,"  he  said  to  them,  "  and  en- 
treat the  king  to  wait  until  more  favourable  events  leave  me 
at  liberty  to  act." — "  What  I"  replied  Knight  proudly,  "  has 
not  your  holiness  promised  to  consider  lUs  majesty's  prayer? 
If  you  fail  m  your  promise  now,  how  can  I  persuade  the  king 
that  you  will  keep  it  some  future  day  ?  "*  Da  Casale  thought 
the  time  had  come  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  "  What  evili 
he  exclaimed,  "  what  inevitable  misfortunes  your  refusal 

will  create! The  emperor  thinks  only  of  depriving  the 

church  of  its  power,  and  the  king  of  England  alone  haa  sworn 
to  maintain  it."  Theu  speaking  lower,  more  slowly,  and 
dwelling  upon  every  word,  he  continued :  "  We  fear  thai 

his  majesty,  reduced  to  such  extremities of  the  two 

evils  will  choose  tlie  least,-^  and  supported  by  the  purity  of 

his  intentions,  will  do  of  his  oicn  authority what  he 

now  so  respectfully  demands What  should  we  see  then? 

I  shudder  at  the  thought Let  not  your  holiness 

indulge  in  a  false  security  which  will  inevitably  drag  you 

into  the  abyss Read  all remark  all divine  all. 

take  note  of  all.^ Most  holy  father,  this  is  a  question 

of  life  and  deatli."  And  Da  Casale's  toue  said  more  than  bia 
words. 

Clement  understood  that  a  positive  refusal  would  expoM 
him  to  lose  England.  Placed  between  Henry  and  Charles, 
IS  between  the  hummer  and  the  forge,  he  resolved  to  gain 

*  perform  Iha  promise  onoe  broiiuti.    Baruefa  llof  ii.  Ilccarijg,  p.  si 
+  Ez  duobua  nmlis  miuus  miilaiii  eliKSt.    Stal«  Papers,  >ii.  p.  30, 
X  U(  DODgravetur,  cuncla  legere,  lit  bene  Dotsre.    IbiJ,  p.  lIL 


"Well  tlien,"  he  said  to  Knight  mid  Da  Casale,  "1 
will  do  what  you  ask  ;  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  tiiBjorma 

these  dispensations  require I  will  consult  tlie  Canliiial 

Hanclorum  Quatuor  on  the  subject ami  then  will  iiiforiu 

yoB." 

Knight  and  Da  Casale,  wishing  to  anticipate  CIcmeiit  VII., 
hastened  to  Lorenzo  Pucci,  cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  and 
intimated  to  him  that  their  master  would  know  liow  to  be 
grateful.  The  cardinal  assured  the  deputies  of  liis  affection 
for  Henry  VIII.,  and  they,  in  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude, 
laid  before  him  the  four  documents  which  they  were  anxious 
to  get  executed.  But  the  cardinal  had  hardly  looked  at  the 
first — the  proposal  that  Wolaey  should  decide  tbe  matter  of 
the  divorce  in  England — when  hu.cxcluimed ;  "  Impossible  1 
such  terma  would  cover  with  eternal  disgrace 
not  only  his  holiness  and  the  kmg,  but  even  the  cardinal  of 
York  himself."  Tbe  deputies  were  confounded,  for  Wolsey 
had  ordered  them  to  aak  the  pope  for  nothing  hut  his  signa- 
ture.* Recovering  themseh  es,  they  rejoined  :  "  All  that  we 
require  is  a  competent  commission  "  On  his  part,  the  pope 
wrote  Henry  a  letter,  in  wliich  he  managed  to  say  nothing.f 

Of  the  four  required  documents  there  were  two  on  whose 
immediate  despatch  Knigbt  and  Da  Casale  insisted :  theae 
were  the  commission  to  pronounce  the  divorce,  and  the  dis- 
ptTtsation  to  contract  a.  second  marriage.  The  diipensalion 
without  the  commission  was  of  no  value  ;  this  the  pope  knew 
well;  accordingly  he  resolved  to  give  the  dispensation  only. 
It  was  as  if  Charles  had  granted  Clement  when  in  prison 
permission  to  visit  his  cardinals,  but  denied  him  liberty  to 
leave  the  castle  of  St  Augelo.  It  is  in  such  a  manner  as  this 
that  a  religious  system  transformed  into  a  political  system 
recourse,  when  it  is  without  power,  to  stratagem.  "  Tlia 
1,"  said  the  artful  Medici  to  Knight,  "  must  bo  cor- 
■Teeted  according  to  the  style  of  our  court ;  hut  here  is  tlie 
dispensation."     Knight  took  the  document ;  it  was  addressed 

Alia  iiullii  ni  oasot  opus,  prseteiquam  ejus  Saiictitntia  signacnrs. 
Stats  Papers,  Tii.  p.  29. 
i  Charissime  in  CtiriEto  fili,  iw.,  dated  7tli  December  1£27.    Ihiil 

r27. 
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to  Honry  VIII.  and  ran  thus :  "  We  accord  to  yoa.  m  c&m 
your  marriage  with  Catherine  shall  be  declared  ni.lt,*  frw 
liberty  to  take  another  wife,  provided  she  have  not  been  the 

wife  of  your  brother "     The  Engliehman  was  duped  by 

the  Italian.  "  To  my  poor  judgment,"  he  said,  "  this  docu- 
ment will  he  of  use  to  us."  After  this  Clement  appeared 
concern  himself  solely  about  Knight's  health,  and  suddenly 
manifested  the  greatest  interest  for  liim.  "  It  is  propiir  thai 
yon  should  hasten  your  departure,"  said  lie,  "  for  it  is  m 
Eary  that  fou  should  travel  at  your  ease,  Gambara  will 
follow  you  post,  and  bring  the  commission."  Knight  thus 
jayatified,  took  leave  of  the  pope,  who  got  rid  of  Da  Casale 
and  Gambara  in  a  similar  manner.  He  then  began  to  breathe 
once  more.  There  was  no  diplomacy  in  Europe  which  Rome, 
tren  in  its  greatest  weakness,  could  not  easily  dupe. 

It  had  now  become  necessary  to  elude  the  com^mission, 
While  tlie  king's  tnvoys  were  departing  in  good  spirits, 
reckoning  on  the  document  that  was  to  follow  them,  tile 
general  of  the  Spanish  Observance  reiterated  to  the  pontiB 
in  every  tone :  "  Be  careful  to  give  no  document  authoriiiing 
the  divorce,  and  above  all,  do  not  permit  this  atTair  to  be 
judged  in  Henry's  slates."  The  curdiuals  drew  up  the  do- 
cument under  the  influence  of  De  Angelis,  and  made 
masterpiece  of  insignificance.  If  good  theology  ennobles  the 
heart,  had  theology,  bo  fertile  in  subtleties,  imparts  to  the 
mind  a  skill  by  no  means  common  ;  and  hence  the  moat  cele- 
brated diplnmafisla  have  often  been  churchmen.  The  act 
being  thus  drawn  up,  the  pope  despatched  three  copies,  to 
Knight,  to  Da  Casale,  and  to  Gambara.  Knight  was  near 
Bologna  when  the  courier  overtook  him.  Ue  was  HtupiHed, 
and  taking  post-horses,  returned  with  all  haste  to  'irvieto.-t- 
Gambara  proceeded  through  France  to  England  with  tlio 
useless  dispensation  which  the  pope  had  granted. 

Knight  had  thought  to  meet  with  more  good  faith  at  the 
court  of  the  pope  than  with  kingSj  and  he  bad  been  out' 
witted.     AVhat  woidd  Wolscy  and  Henry  say  of  his  folly? 

*  MalJimouium  cum  Calbarina  unllum  fuisse  et  ease  deduui.    t\«F 
•eifaHenry  VIII.  p.  280. 
f  Bnrnet'g  Rafarmatioa,  RmoHi,  iL  p.  liil. 
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His  wounded  getfH3ateem  began  to  make  him  helicve  all  that 
Tyndale  ani3  Liiihor  said  of  the  popedom.  Tl  f  m  had 
jDSt  published  the  Obedience-  of  a  Ckrhtian  tf  a  d  1 
.ParaUo  of  tlie  Wicked  Mammon,  in  which  1  p  t  d 
Bonie  aa  one  of  tlie  trana  formation  a  of  Antichr  t  Ant 
■^iliriBt,"  said  he  in  tlie  latter  treatise,  "  ia  n  t  a  n  tl  I 
.should  BuddcEily  appe.'Lr  with  woiiderB ;  lie  a  p  u  I 
tiling,  who  was  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  ni  the  time 
*f  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  ia  now,  and  shall  (I  doubt 
)ioL)  endure  till  the  world's  end.  His  nature  ia  [when  he  is 
rovercome  with  the  word  of  God)  to  go  out  of  the  play  for  a 
Jason,  and  to  disguise  himself,  and  then  to  come  in  again 
'ith  a  new  name  and  new  raiment.  Thu  Scribes  and  Pha- 
liaees  in  the  gospel  were  very  Antichrists ;  popes,  cardinals, 
and  bishops  have  gotten  their  new  names,  but  the  thing  is 
all  one.  Even  so  now,  when  we  have  uttered  [detected] 
Mm,  he  will  change  himself  ojiee  more,  and  turn  himself  into 
angel  of  light.  Already  tJie  heaet,  seeing  himself  now  to  be 
.sought  for,  roareth  and  aeeketh  new  holes  to  hide  himself  in, 
end  changcth  himself  into  a  thousand  fualiluns."*  This  idea, 
paradoxical  at  first,  gradually  made  its  way  into  men's  minds. 
.^e  Romans,  by  their  practices,  familiarized  the  English  to 
Ae  Bomewhat  coarse  descriptions  of  the  reformers.  England 
to  have  many  such  lessons,  and  thus  by  degrees  learn  to 
^t  Rome  aside  for  the  sake  of  ber  own  glory  and  prosperity. 
Knight  and  Da  Casalo  reached  Orvicto  about  the  same 
lime.  Clement  replied  with  sighs :  "  Alas  1  I  am  the 
emperor's  prisoner.  The  imperialists  are  every  day  pil- 
laging towns  and  castles  in  our  neighbourhood. -|- 

Wretch  that  I  ami    I  have  not  a  friend  except  the  king 

■your  master,  and  he  is  far  away If  I  should  do  any- 

'^hing  now  to  displease  Charles,  I  am  a  lost  man To 

tidgu  the  commission  would  be  to  sign  an  eternal  rupture 
■with  him,"  But  Knight  and  Da  Casale  pleaded  ao  effectu- 
ally with  Cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor,  and  so  pressed  Cle- 

Tjniiala,  Doctr.  Tr.  p.  43, 43. 

The  imperialisu  du  daily  spoil  castles  nnd  towns  about  Rome 

ifcer  biTd  taJcen  nCthia  three  days  two  ciiBtlua  lyiuf{  nithiu  six  mika  «f 
BnmBt's  Ref,  lol.  ii.  Records,  p.  xili. 
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ment,  tbat  tlic  pontiff,  witlmiit  llic  kiiowleilge  of  the  SpaniAfd 
Db  Angclis,  gave  them  a  more  suliafaclory  liocumpiil.  hot 
not  Buch  as  Wolsey  required,  "  In  giving  you  ihie  com- 
mission," said  the  pope,  "  I  am  giving  away  my  litnsrty,  end 
periiaps  my  life.  I  listen  not  lo  tlie  voice  of  prudence,  but 
to  [hat  of  affection  only.  I  confide  in  the  t,'enei'oaity  of  the 
king  of  England,  he  is  the  master  of  my  destiny."  He  then 
began  to  weep,*  and  seemed  ready  to  fainl.  Knight,  for- 
getting his  vexation,  promised  Clement  tbat  the  king  wonld 
do  everything  to  save  him, — "  Ab!"  said  the  pope,  "there 
is  one  effectual  means." — "  What  is  that?"  inquired  Henry's 
agents. — "  M.  Lantrec,vrho  says  daily  that  b«  will  come,  but 
liever  does,"  replied  Clement,  "  has  only  to  bring  the  French 
army  promptly  before  the  gates  of  Orvicto^  then  I  could 
excuse  myself  by  saying  thai  lie  constrained  me  lo  sign  the 
commission."-}- — "  Nothing  is  easier,"  replied  the  cnvuyB, 
will  go  and  hasten  his  arrival." 

Clement  was  not  even  now  at  e.tse.  The  safety  of  the 
Boman  uhureh  troubled  him  not  less  tban  his  own. 
Charles  might  discover  the  trick,  and  make  the  popedom 
suffer  for  it.  There  was  danger  on  all  sides.  If  the  Eng- 
lish spoke  of  independence^  did  not  the  emperor  threaten  a 

reform? The  catholic  princes,  said  the  papal  councillore, 

are  eupalje,  without  perhaps  a  single  exception,  of  support- 
ing the  cause  of  Luther  to  gratify  a  criminal  ambition. { 
The  pope  reflected,  and  withdrawing  his  word,  promised 
give  the  commission  when  Lautrec  was  under  the  walls  of 
Orvieto;  but  the  English  agents  insisted  on  having  it  im 
mediately.  To  conciliate  all,  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  pope 
ehould  give  the  required  document  at  once,  but  as  soon  as 
the  French  army  arrived,  he  should  send  another  copy  bear- 
ing the  date  of  the  day  on  which  he  saw  Lautrec.  "  Beseech 
the  king  to  keep  secret  the  commission  I  give  you,''§  snid 
Clement  VIL  tr  Knight;  "if  he  begins  the  process  imme- 

'  Cum  Biisp!riia  ct  lacryiaia.    Burnet's  Het.  vol,  li.  ItcrorilB,  p.  siL 
^^t  And  by  this  coloar  he  vould  toiei  thD  mutter.    Ihid, 
t  Noo  potest  Sim  Saoctitas  sibi  pcrBimilura  i|i^us  prinoipeB  (nt  ft 
•liqai  jacttmt)  assumpturos  secttm  LuthersLam  coatia  eccteaiuK.  Wk)» 
Fapen,  ril  p.  47.  S  Ibid.  p.  X. 
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lyhe  receivGB  it,  lam  undone  for  eyer."*  The  pope 
I  Ihns  gave  permissiOD  to  act,  on  conditinn  of  not  acting  at 
I  «1L     Knight  took  leave  on  the  1st  of  .Iftnnary  152B ;  he 

promised  all  the  pontiff  desired,  and  then,  as  if  fcttring  some 
.  fresU  difficulty,  he  departed  the  same  day.     Da  Casale,  on 

hia  aide,  after  having  offered  the  Cardinal  Sauetorura  Qua- 
,  tnor  a  gift  of  4000  erowna,  which  he  refused,  repaired  to 

Lautrec,  to  heg  him  to  constrain  the  pope  to  sign  a  docu- 
,  ment  which  was  already  on  its  way  to  England. 

But  while  the  hnsinesa  seemed  to  be  clearing  at  Rome,  il 

leas  becoming  more  complicated  in  London.    The  king's 

project  got  wind,  and  Catherine  gave  way  to  the  livelieat 
w.  "  I  shall  protest,"  said  she,  "  against  the  eommis- 
■  eion  given  to  tlic  cardinal  of  York.     Is  be  not  the  king's 

subject,  the  vile  flatterer  of  bis  pieaaurea?"  Catherine  did 
.not  resist  alone;  the  people,  who  hated  the  cardinal,  could 

aot  with  pleasure  see  him  invested  with  such  authority.  To 
I.  obviate  this  inconvenience,  Henry  resolved  to  ask  the  pope 
,fi>i  another  cardinal,  who  should  be  empowered  to  terminate 

the  affair  in  London  wiih  or  without  Wolsey. 

The  latter  agreed  to  the  measure  :  it  is  even  possible  that 
.lie  was  the  first  to  suggest  it,  for  he  feared  to  bear  alone  the 

lesponsibility  of  so  hateful  an  inquiry.  Accordingly,  on  the 
;27tb  of  December,  he  wrote  to  the  king's  agents  at  Rome: 
("Procure  the  envoy  of  a  legate,  and  particularly  of  an  able, 

leasy,  manageable  legate desirous  of  meriting  the  king's 

iiaTOur,f  Campeggio  for  instance.  Tou  will  earnestly  re- 
iquest  the  cardinal  who  may  be  selected,  to  travel  with  all 
'diligence,  and  you  will  assure  him  titat  the  king  will  behave 

liberally  towards  him."} 

Knight  reached  Asti  on  the  lOtli  of  January,  where  he 
Jfound  letters  with  fresh  orders.  This  was  another  check; 
:at  one  time  it  is  tlie  pope  who  compels  liim  to  retrograde,  at 

mother  it  is  the  king.     Henry's  unlucky  valetudinarian  se- 

*  Ig  fully  in  your  puissance  vith  pufaliBliing  of  the  commiEEioa  to  da- 
Iroy  for  ovor.    Stale  Papers,  yii.  p.  3B. 
f  EruUituB,  indiffereiis,  Iraclabilia,  de  regia  maje^tate  beae  mensdl 
'«npu3uB.    Ibid.  p.  33. 

~~«gia  niftJeaUs  Baai|itus,  labona,  atqus  moIsstiiiB  liberal Lssime  can- 
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nrctary,  a  man  very  susceptiljle  of  fatigue,  and  already  f 
ried  and  eshaiisled  by  ten  painful  journeys,  was  in  a  very 
bad  htiniour.  He  delcnnined  to  fieriiiit  Ganibara  to  carry 
the  two  documents  to  England;  to  uommiKEion  Ma  Casale, 
who  had  not  left  the  pope's  neiglibourhood,  to  solicit  the 
despatch  of  the  legate ;  and  as  regarded  himself,  to  go  and 
wait  for  further  orders  at  Turin: — "  If  it  be  thought  good 
nnto  tlie  king's  higiiness  tiiat  I  do  rctiini  unto  OrFieto,  I 
Bhall  do  as  much  aa  m\j  poor  carcass  may  endure. "* 

When  Da  Casale  reached  Bologna,  he  pressed  Lautrec  10 
go  and  constrain  the  pontilT  to  sign  the  act  wliicli  Gambara 
was  already  bearing  to  England.  On  receiving  the  new 
despatches  he  returned  in  all  haste  to  Orvieto,  and  the  pope 
was  \CTy  much  alarmed  when  he  heard  of  his  arrival.  Ho 
had  feared  to  grant  a  simple  jiaper,  destined  to  remain  tt- 
eret ;  and  now  he  is  required  to  send  a  prince  of  the  churchi 
Will  Henry  never  be  satisfied?  "The  mission  yon  desire 
would  be  full  of  daugers,"  he  replied ;  "  but  we  have  dis- 
eovercd  another  means,  alone  calculated  to  fioish  this  busi- 
ness. Mind  yon  do  not  say  that  I  pointed  it  out  to  you," 
added  the  pope  in  a  mysterious  tone ;  "  but  that  it  was  a 
gested  by  Cardinal  Sanctorum  Quatuor  and  Simonetta." 
,  Casale  was  all  attention,  "Tliere  is  not  a  doctor  in  the 
world  who  can  better  decide  on  this  matter,  and  on  its  most 
private  circumstances,  than  the  king  himself.f  K  therefore 
he  sincerely  believes  that  Catherine  had  really  become  his 
brother's  wife,  let  him  empower  the  cardinal  of  York  to  pro- 
Dounee  the  divorce,  and  let  him  take  another  wife  without 
any  furtlier  ceremony;|  he  cau  then  afterwards  demand  the 
confirmation  of  the  consistory.  The  affair  being  concluded 
in  this  way,  I  will  take  the  rest  upon  myself." — "  But,"  said 
Da  Casale,  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  this  new  intrigue,  "  I 
must  fulfil  my  mission,  and  the  king  demands  a  legate."— 
"  And  whom  shall  I  send  ?"  asked  Clement.  "  Da  Monte? 
he  cannot  move.     De  Cjcaia  ?  he  is  at  Naples.     Ara  CcdM  I 

•  Bumal's  Eef.  vol.  ii„  Records,  p.  xiii. 

+  NulluB  doctfjr  ill  muiiilo  eat,  qiii  da  hsLC  r 

t  Alius  luoTEm  ducBt,    Ibid. 
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be  has  the  gom.    Piccoloiaini?  he  ia  of  the  imperial  jmrty 

Campeggio  would  be  tliu  beat,  but  he  ia  at  Komf;,  wlicra 

ha  BUppliea  my  pliice,  and  cannot  leavo  without  peri!  to  tlie 

Bhurch." And  tUen  with  some  emotion  he  added,  "1  throw 

myself  into  hia  majesty'a  nrma.  The  emperor  will  never 
forgive  what  I  am  doing.  If  he  hears  of  it  he  will  aumnma 
tne  before  his  council;  1  shall  have  no  rest  until  he  liaa  de- 
priTfid  me  of  my  throne  and  my  life."* 

Da  Casale  haatenc<l  to  forward  to  London  the  result  of  the 
conference.  Clement  being  unable  to  untie  the  knot,  re- 
quested Henry  to  cut  it.  Will  thia  prince  hesitate  to  enjploy 
BO  easy  a  means,  the  pope  (Clement  declared  it  himself)  be- 
ing willing  to  ratify  everything  ? 

Here  closea  Henry's  first  campaign  in  the  territories  of  the 
^pedom.     We  shall  now  see  the  reaults  of  so  many  efforts. 


CHAPTER  X. 

iMppmntment  in  England— War  declarod  against  Oiarleg  V.— WoImj 
deknB  to  get  him  dfipoBuil  by  the  Pojie— A  new  Schema— Embassj  ol 
Fax  and  Gardiner — Their  Arrival  nt  Orvieto-  Their  first  Inteiriew 
with  Clemtint^ — The  Pope  reads  a,  Treatiee  bj  lleiiry  —  Gardiuer'a 
ThreatB  and  Clemeiit'a  Promiae-The  Modem  Fabius  -  Fresh  Inter- 
Tiewand  MenaoeB— The  Pope  hiLanat  the  Key — (rardiner^  Proposition 
— Difficulties  and  Delays  of  the  CardiiiiaH— Gardiiier'a  lasl;  Blows— 
RererEes  ot  Charles  V.  in  Italy— The  Popo'e  Terror  and  Conoo^Eion— 
The  Cammimon  granted — Wolsej  dumaudB  the  Ensugemsnl—A  I.iiop- 
hole— The  Pope's  DiBtresB, 

KETEi  was  disappointment  more  complete  than  that  felt  by 
Henry  and  Wolsey  after  the  arrival  of  Gambara  wilh  the 
Eommission;  the  king  was  angry,  the  cardinal  vexed.  What 
Clement  called  the  saarijuie  of  Ms  life  was  in  reality  but  a 
sheet  of  paper  fit  only  to  be  thrown  into  the  Are.  "  This 
commission  ia  of  no  value/'f  said  Wolsey. — "  And  even  to 

*  Vooabit  eum  ad  conoilinm,  Tel  nihil  aliud  quceret,  nisi  ut  earn  omiiJ 
Jlktil  et  vita  privet.     Burnet,  ii.,  Records,  p.  xxvi. 
I    t  Nnllius  tit  roboris  tel  effentus.    State  Faperti,  vii.  p.  50. 
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put  it  into  esccution,"  added  Henry,  "we  muat  wait  untS  | 
the  imperialiats  liave  quitted  Italy !  The  pope  is  putting  a 
off  to  tlie  Graelc  calemlB." — "  Hia  holiness,"  observed  ths  | 
cardinal,  "  docs  not  bind  liimaelf  to  pronounce  tlie  diTorce; 
the  qneen  will  therefore  appeal  from  our  judgment." — "And"! 
even  if  the  pope  had  hound  himself,"  added  the  king,  ' 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  emperor  to  smile  upon  him,  to  I 
make  liim  retract  what  he  had  promised." — "  It  is  all  a  cheat  1 
and  a  mockery,"  concluded  both  king  and  minister. 

AVhat  was  to  be  done  next  ?  The  only  way  to  make  J 
Clement  ours,  thought  Wolsey,  is  to  get  rid  of  Charle? ;  it  ia,| 
time  his  pride  was  brought  down.  Accordingly,  on  the  21at.l 
of  January  1528,  France  and  England  declared  hostililjea  J 
against  the  Emperor.  When  Charles  heard  of  this  procfied- 
ing  he  esclaimed  "  I  know  the  band  that  has  flung  ihe  1 
torch  of  war  mto  the  midst  of  Europe.  My  crime  is  not  I 
having  placed  the  cardmal  of  York  on  St  Peter's  tlirone." 

A  mere  dev.liration  of  war  was  not  enough  for  Wolaey; 
the  bishop  of  B-ijonne,  ambassador  from  France,  seeing  him  | 
one  day  somewhat  exiited,*  whispered  in  his  ear:  "In  for-  | 
mer  times  popes  have  deposed  emperors  for  smaller  offenceB." 
Charles's  deposition  would  have  delivered  the  king  of  Prance  I 
from  a  troublesome  rival ;  but  Du  Bellay,  fearing  to  take  the  J 
initiative  in  so  bold  an  enterprise,  suggested  the  idea  to  the  I 
cardinaL  Wolsey  reflected :  snch  a  thought  tiad  never  b^  I 
fore  occurred  to  bim.  Taking  the  ambassador  aside  to  a  1 
window,  he  there  swore  stoutly,  said  Du  Bellay,  that  he  I 
should  be  delighted  to  use  all  his  influence  to  get  Charles  1 
deposed  by  the  pope.  "  No  one  is  more  likely  than  your--, 
self,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  to  induce  Clement  to  do  it," — "1  1 
will  use  all  my  credit,"  rejoined  Wolsey,  and  the  two  priesta  I 
separated.  This  bright  idea  the  cardinal  never  forgot,  f 
Charles  had  robbed  him  of  the  tiara;  he  will  retaliate  bf  J 
depriving  Cliarles  of  his  crown.  An  e;ie  for  an  eye,  mtd  d, 
twth  for  a  tooth.  Staflileo,  dean  of  the  Rota,  was  then  inl 
London,  and, still  burning  witli  resentment  against  the  ttutbota 
of  the  Sack  of  Rome,  he  favourably  received  the  suggestiooi  ¥ 
Wblsey  made  13  him ;  and,  finally,  the  envoy  from  Jota  J 
*  Od  Bu'Ila;  to  Franois  I.    Lfl  Grand,  PnJUTPS,  d. 
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Zspoijti,  king-elect  of  Hungary,  Biipported  tlie  project.  Bill 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  wuie  not  so  easily  induced 
to  put  tLe  thronca  of  kings  at  the  disposal  nf  the  prieBts.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  po])e  was  sounded  on  the  subject ; 
and  if  the  emperor  had  been  beaten  in  Italy,  it  is  probable 
that  the  bull  would  have  been  fulminated  against  him.  His 
Bword  preserved  his  crown,  and  the  plot  of  the  two  bishopi 
&iled. 

The  king's  councillors  began  to  seek  for  less  heroic  means. 
"  "We  must  prosecute  the  affair  at  Rome,"  said  some. — "  No," 
said  others,  "  in  Eitgland.  The  pope  is  too  much  afraid  ot 
the  emperor  to  pronounce  the  divorce  in  person." — "  If  tfie 
pope  fears  the  emperor  more  than  the  king  of  England," 
esclaimed  the  proud  Tudor,  "  we  shall  find  some  other  way 
to  set  him  at  ease."*  Thus,  at  the  first  contradiction,  Henry 
placed  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  threatened  to  sever  the  ties 
which  bound  his  kingdom  to  the  tlirone  of  the  Italian  pontiff. 

"  I  have  hit  it  I"  said  Wolsey  at  length ;  "  wc  must  com- 
bine the  two  plans — judge  the  affair  in  London,  and  at  the 
same  time  bind  the  pontiff  at  Rome."  And  then  the  able 
cardinal  proposed  the  draft  of  a  bull,  by  which  the  pope, 
delegating  his  authority  to  two  legates,  should  declare  that 
the  acts  of  that  delegation  should  have  a  perpetual  eifect, 
notwithstanding  any  contrary  decrees  that  might  subse- 
quently emanate  from  his  infallible  autiiority.-j-  A  new  mis- 
sion was  decided  upon  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  bold 
design. 

Wolsey,  annoyed  by  the  folly  of  Knight  and  bis  colleagues, 
desired  men  of  another  stamp.  He  therefore  east  his  eyes 
on  his  own  secretary,  Stephen  Gardiner,  an  active  man,  in- 
tfllligent,  supple,  and  crafty,  a  learned  canonist,  desirous  oi 
the  king's  favour,  and,  above  all,  a  good  Romanist,  which  aX 
Bome  was  not  without  its  advantage.  Gardiner  was  in 
small  the  living  image  of  his  master ;  and  hence  the  cardinal 
Bometiraes  styled  him  (7ie  half  of  himself .\    Edward  Fox,  the 

■  Burnet's  Reformation,  i.  p.  51). 

f  Nou  obEtSiiilibus  quibuflcuiique  decrotis  revocatoriJsprEG^eDtiitDoiiri'B. 
riimiB  noatrsi.    Bumet,  Kecords,  ii  p.  xvii. 
X  U«i  dimidium.    Ibid.  p.  xt. 


WB  THE  ENVliVS  AT  ORVIKTO. 

chief  almoner,  was  joined  with  him  —a  moderate,  isfiaeDttd: 

man,  a  particular  friend  of  Henry's,  and  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  divorce.  Fox  was  named  first  in  the  commission; 
but  it  was  agreed  that  Gardiner  should  bo  tlie  real  head  of 
the  embaaay.  "  Repeat  without  ceasing;,"  Wolscy  told  them, 
"  that  his  majesty  cannot  do  otherwise  than  separate  from 
the  queen.  Attack  each  one  on  his  weak  side.  Declare  to 
the  pope  that  the  king  prnmiscs  to  defend  him  against  the 
emperor;  and  to  the  Ciirdinals  that  their  services  will  bu 
nobly  rewarded.*  If  that  does  not  suffice,  let  the  energy  of 
your  words  be  such  as  to  excite  a  wholesome  fear  in  the 
pontiff." 

Fox  and  Gardiner,  after  a  gracious  reception  at  Paris 
(23d  February)  by  Francis  I.,  arrived  at  Orvieto  on  the  20th 
of  March,  after  many  perils,  and  with  their  dress  in  such  dis- 
order, that  no  one  could  have  taken  them  for  ambassadors 
of  Henry  VIII.  "  Wbat  a  city!"  they  exclaimed,  as  they 
passed  through  its  streets ;  "  what  ruins,  what  misery  !  It 
is  indeed  truly  called  Orvieto  (uris  cedm) I"  The  state  of 
the  town  gave  them  no  very  grand  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
popedom,  and  they  imagined  that  with  a  pontilT  so  poorly 
lodged,  their  negotiation  could  not  be  otherwise  than  easy. 
"  I  give  yon  my  house,"  said  Da  Casale,  to  whom  they  went, 
"my  room  and  my  own  bed;"  and  as  they  made  some  ob- 
jections, he  added :  "  It  is  not  possible  to  lodge  you  else- 
where ;  I  have  even  been  forced  to  borrow  what  was  neces- 
sary to  receive  you."-}-  Da  Casale,  pressing  them  to  change 
their  clothes,  which  were  still  dripping  (they  had  just  crossed 
a  river  on  their  mules),  they  replied,  that  being  obliged  to 
travel  post,  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  a  change  of  rai- 
ment. "Alas  I"  said  Casale,  "what  is  to  be  done?  there 
are  few  persons  in  Orvieto  who  have  more  garments  than 
one;J  even  the  shopkeepers  have  no  cintb  for  sale;  this 
town  is  quite  a  prison.  People  say  the  pope  is  at  liberty 
here.  A  pretty  liberty  indeed  1  Want,  impure  air,  wretched 
lodging,  and  a  thousand  olhcr  inconveniences,  keep  the  holy 

•  Money  fo  present  Iho  eardinala.    Strjpe's  Mem.  i.  p,  I3T. 
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htbei  closer  tlinn  when  he  was  in  the  Castle  of  St  Aiigelo. 
A-Ccordiiigly,  be  told  me  the  other  day,  it  was  better  to  be  in 
Eaptivity  at  Rome  than  at  liberty  here."* 

In  two  days,  however,  they  managed  to  procure  some  new 
elothing ;  and  being  now  in  a  condition  to  show  theniselvcB 
Henry's  agents  were  admitted  to  an  after-dinner  audience  on 
Monday  the  22d  of  March  (1598). 

Da  Casale  conducted  them  to  an  old  building  in  ruins. 
"  This  is  where  his  holiness  lives,"  he  said.  They  looked  at 
one  another  with  astonishment,  and  crossing  the  ruhliish 
lying  about,  passed  through  three  chambers  whose  ceilings 
bad  fallen  in,  whose  windows  were  curlainJess,  and  in  which 
thirty  persons,  "rif-raf,  were  standing  against  the  hare 
^*alls  for  a  garnishment."-}-     Tliis  was  the  pope's  court. 

At  length  the  ambassadors  readied  the  pontilTs  room,  and 
flaced  Henry's  letters  in  his  hands.  "  Your  holiness,"  said 
Gardiner,  "when  sending  the  king  a  dispensation,  was 
pleased  to  add,  that  if  this  document  were  not  sufficient,  you 
ironld  willingly  give  a  better.  It  is  that  favour  the  king 
now  desires."  The  pope  with  embarrassment  strove  to 
mften  his  refusal.  "  I  am  informed,"  he  said,  "  that  the  king 
is  led  on  in  this  affair  by  a  secret  inclination,  and  that  the 
lady  ha  loves  is  far  from  being  worthy  of  him."  Gardiner 
replied  with  firmness :  "  The  king  truly  desires  to  marry 
again  after  the  divovce,  that  he  may  have  an  heir  to  the 
crown ;  but  the  woman  he  proposes  to  take  is  animated  by 
the  noblest  sentiments ;  the  cardinal  of  York  and  all  Eng- 
land  do  homage  to  lier  virtues."f  The  pope  appeared  con- 
vinced. "Besides,"  continued  Gardiner,  "the  king  has 
written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  his  divorce." — "Good! 
come  and  read  it  to  me  to-morrow,"  rejoined  Clement. 

The  next  day  the  English  envoys  had  hardly  appeared 
before  Clement  took  Henry's  book,  ran  over  it  as  he  walked 
op  and  down  the  room,  and  then  seating  himself  on  a  long 
bench  covered  with  an  old  carpet,  "  not  worth  twenty  pence." 
Bays  an  annalist,  he  read  the  hook  aloud.     He  counted  t)ie 

•  Stale  Papera,  vii.  p.  63. 
J  Ths  oardinBrB  juilBmerit  si 
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number  of  arguments,  made  objectiona  as  if  Henry  were  p 
sent,  and  piled  them  one  upon  another  without  wailing  for 
an  answer.  "The  marriages  forbidden  in  Leviticus,"  said 
lie,  in  a  short  and  quick  tone  of  voice,  "  are  permitted  in 
Deuteronomy ;  now  Deuteronomy  coming  after  Leviticus 
we  are  hound  by  the  latter.  The  honour  of  Ciktherine  xnd 
the  emperor  is  at  stake,  and  the  divorce  would  give  rise  to  a 
terrible  war."*  The  pope  continued  speaking,  and  when- 
ever the  Englishmen  attempted  to  reply,  he  bade  them  ba 
silent,  and  kept  on  reading.  "  It  is  an  excellent  book,"  » 
he,  however,  in  a  courteous  tone,  when  ho  had  ended ; 
shall  keep  it  to  read  over  again  at  my  leisure."  Gardiner 
then  presenting  a  draft  of  the  commission  which  Henry  re- 
quired,  Clement  made  answer ;  "  It  is  too  late  to  look  at  il 
now;  leave  it  with  me," — "But  we  are  in  haste,"  added 
Gardiner. — "  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,"  said  the  pope.  All  liii 
efforts  tended  to  protract  the  business. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  the  ambassadors  were  conducted 
to  the  room  in  which  the  pope  slept ;  the  cardinals  Sanctomin 
Quatuor  and  De  Monte,  as  weU  as  the  councillor  of  tha 
Rota,  Simonetta,  were  then  with  him.  Chairs  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  semicircle.  "  Be  seated,"  said  Clement,  who 
stood  in  the  middle. ■[■  "  Master  Gardiner,  now  tell  me  what 
you  want."— "  There  is  no  question  between  us  but  one  oi 
time.  Yoii  promised  to  ratify  the  divorce,  as  soon  as  it  was 
pronounced ;  and  we  require  you  to  do  before  what  yoa  en- 
gage to  do  ojler.  What  is  right  on  one  day,  must  be  right, 
on  another."  Then,  raising  his  voice,  the  Englishman  added;> 
"  If  hia  majesty  perceives  that  no  more  respect  is  paid  to  him- 
than  to  a  common  man,J  he  will  have  recourse  to  a  remtdf 
which  I  will  not  name,  but  which  will  not  fail  in  its  effect." 

The  pope  and  his  councillors  looked  at  one  another  in> 
silence  ;§  they  had  understood  him.  Tlie  imperious  Gardj*: 
ner,  remarking  the  effect  which  he  had  produced,  then  added 

*  QuispnoetabitDehocdiToitiummagni  aliciy  as  belli  cD 
Buiderus,  p.  2S. 
t  In  medio  semicircuU.    Slrjpe,  Recarde,  L  p.  81, 
J  PromiBOUie  plebia.     Ibid.  p.  B2, 
I  Ererj  nuD  looked  on  ottiet  and  so  it»;ed.    Ibid. 
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in  an  sbaolute  tone :  "  We  have  our  instructions,  and  are 
determined  to  keep  to  them." — "  I  am  reaiiy  to  do  everj'tliing 
compatible  with  my  honour,"  exclaimed  Clement,  in  alarm, 
— ''  Wliat  your  honour  would  not  permit  you  to  grant,"  said 
the  proud  ambassador,  "  the  honour  of  the  king,  my  master, 
would  not  permit  him  to  ask."  Giirdiuer'a  language  became 
more  imperative  every  minute.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Clement, 
driven  to  extremity,  "  I  will  do  what  the  king  demands,  and 
if  the  emperor  is  angry,  I  cannot  help  it."  The  interview, 
which  had  commenced  with  a  storm,  finished  with  a  gleam 
of  sunshine. 

That  bright  gleam  soon  disappeared  :  Clement,  who 
imagined  he  saw  in  Henry  a  Hannibal  at  war  with  Rome, 
wished  to  play  the  temporiiier,  the  Fabius  Cunctn/or.  "  Bis 
dot  qai  cito  dat"  '  said  Gardiner  sharply,  who  observed  this 
manffiuvre. — "It  is  a  question  of  law,"  replied  the  pope, 
"and  as  I  am  very  ignorant  in  these  matters,  I  must  give 
the  doctors  of  the  canon  law  the  necessary  time  lo  make  it 
atl  clear," — "  By  his  delays  Fabins  Maximus  saved  Rome," 
rejoined  Gardiner;  "you  will  destroy  it  by  yours." f—- 
"  Alas !"  exclaimed  the  pope,  "  if  I  say  the  king  is  right,  I 
shall  have  to  go  back  to  prison."^ — "When  truth  is  eon- 
eemed,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  of  what  consequence  are  the 
opinions  of  men  ?"  Gardiner  was  speaking  at  his  ease,  hut 
Clement  found  that  the  castle  of  St  Angclo  was  not  without 
weight  iu  the  balance,  "  You  may  be  snre  that  I  shall  do 
everything  for  the  best,"  replied  the  modem  Fabius.  With 
these  words  the  conference  terminated. 

Such  were  the  struggles  of  England  with  the  popedom — 
Struggles  which  were  to  end  in  a  definitive  rupture.  Gar- 
diner knew  that  he  had  a  skilful  adversary  to  deal  with; 
too  cunning  lo  allow  himself  to  be  irritated,  he  coolly  re- 
solved to  frighten  the  pontiff:  that  was  in  his  instructions. 
On  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  ho  was  nshered  into 
the  pope's  closet ;  there  he  found  Clement  attended  by  De 

'  HegiTBB  twicB  who  KiTHB  quicklj. 
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Monte,  Sanctorum  Quatnor,  Simonetla,  Staff! leo, 
luditor  of  the  Rota,  and  Gaiiibara.  "It  is  impossible," 
said  the  cardinals,  "  to  grant  a  decretal  coinmission  in  which 
the  pope  pronounces  dejure  in  favour  of  Ihe  divorce,  with  a 
promise  of  confirmation  de  facto"  Gardiner  insisted ;  but 
no  pcranasion,  "  neither  dulce  nor  poynante,"*  could  raove 
the  pontifT.  The  envoy  judged  the  niuuient  had  come  to. 
discharge  his  strongest  battery.  "  0  perverse  race,"  said  hfl 
to  the  pontifTa  ministers,  "  instead  of  being  harmless  a 
doves,  you  are  as  full  of  dissimulation  and  malice  as  ser- 
pents ;  promising  everything  but  performing  nothing. -j- 
England  will  be  driven  to  believe  that  God  has  taken  from 
you  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  popes, 
ambiguous  to  the  popes  tliemselvcs,  are  only  fit  to  be  cast 
into  the  fire.f  The  king  has  hitherto  restrained  his  people, 
impatient  of  the  Romish  yoke ;  but  he  will  now  give  them 
the  rein."  A  long  and  gloomy  silence  followed.  Then  the 
Englishman,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  softly  approached 
Clement,  who  liad  left  his  seat,  and  conjured  liim  in  a  low 
voice  to  consider  carefully  what  justice  required  of  him. 
"  Alas  !"  replied  Clement,  "  I  tell  you  again,  I  am  ignorant 
in  these  matters.  According  to  the  maxims  of  the  canon 
law  the  pope  carries  all  laws  in  the  tablets  of  his  heart,^  but 
unfortunately  God  has  never  given  me  the  key  that  opena 
them."  As  he  could  not  escape  by  silence,  Clement  re- 
treated under  cover  of  a  jest,  and  heedlessly  pronounced  tha 
condemnation  of  the  popedom.  If  he  had  never  received 
the  famous  key,  there  was  no  reason  why  other  pontifl^ 
should  have  possessed  it.  Tlie  next  day  be  found  another 
loophole ;  for  when  the  ambassadors  told  him  that  the  king 
would  carry  on  the  matter  without  him,  he  sighed,  dreiw 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  said  us  he  wiped  his  eyes;] 
"Would  to  God  that  I  were  dead  I"  Clement  employed 
tears  as  a  political  engine. 

•  Strjpa,  Reootds,  p.  IH. 
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B  "  We  Hhall  not  get  the  decretal  commission,"  (that  which 
H  pronounced  the  divorce),  said  Fox  and  Gardiner  after  this, 
9  "  and  it  ia  not  really  necessary.  Let  ua  demand  the  <iener/il 
commisaion  (autliorizlng  the  legates  to  pronounce  it),  and 
exact  a  promise  that  shall  aupply  the  place  of  the  act 
which  is  denied  us."  Clement,  who  was  ready  to  miike  all 
Ihe  promises  in  the  world,  swore  to  ratify  the  sentence  of 
the  legates  without  delay.  Fos  and  Gardiner  then  pre- 
sented to  Simonetta  a  draft  of  the  act  required.  The  dean, 
after  reading  it,  returned  it  to  the  envoys,  saying,  "  It  is 
very  well,  I  think,  except  the  end;*  show  it  Sanctorum 
Quatuor."  Tlie  next  morning  they  carried  the  draft  to  that 
cardinal :  "  How  long  has  it  heen  the  rule  for  the  patient  to 
write  the  prescription?  I  always  thought  it  was  the  physi- 
dan's  business." — "No  one  knows  the  disease  ao  well  as  the 
patient,"  replied  Gardiner:  "and  this  disease  may  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  doctor  cannot  prescribe  the  remedy  with- 
out taking  the  patient's  advice."  Sanctorum  Quatuor  read 
the  prescription,  and  then  returned  it,  saying :  "  It  is  not 
bad,  with  the  exception  of  the  beginning.-^  Take  the  draft 
to  De  Monte  and  the  other  councillors."  Tho  latter  liked 
neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end.  "  We  will  send  for  you 
this  evening,"  said  De  Monte. 

»  Three  or  four  days  having  elapsed,  Henry's  envoys  again 
Waited  on  the  pope,  who  showed  them  the  draft  prepared  by 
las  councillors.  Gardiner  remarking  in  it  additions,  re- 
ttenchmenta,  and  corrections,  threw  it  disdainfully  from  him, 
and  said  coldly :  "  Your  holiness  is  deceiving  us ;  you  have 
selected  these  men  to  be  the  instmments  of  your  duplicity." 
Clement,  in  alarm,  sent  for  Simonetta ;  and  after  a  warm 
diacussion,  f  the  envoys,  more  discontented  than  ever, 
quitted  the  pope  a^  one  in  the  morning. 

The  night  brings  wisdom.  "  I  only  desire  two  Httla 
words  more  in  the  commission,"  said  Gardiner  next  day  to 
^.CHemcnt  and  Simonetta.  The  pope  requested  Simonetta  to 
trait  upon  the  ciirdinals  immediately;  the  latter  sent  word 

■  The  matter  waa  nood  flaiine  in  fhe  lattor  And.     Strjpa,  p.  102. 
f  Tho  bctjiiDiiiDt-  fikasrd  hiia  cot.    Ibid.  p.  103. 
}  IniskleHceate  diaputntigss.     Ibid.  p.  104. 


that  they  were  at  dianer,  and  adjourned  the  busiDess  tiRtfl 
tiie  morrow. 

When  Gardiner  heard  of  this  epicurean  measajre,  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  striking  a.  decisive  blow.  A 
new  tragedy  began*  "  We  arc  deceivecl,"  esclaimed  he 
"you  are  laughing  at  us.  This  is  not  the  way  to  gain  the 
fevour  of  princes.  Water  natxed  willi  wine  spoils  it;-[-your 
corrections  nullify  our  document.  These  ignorant  and  aua- 
picious  priests  have  spelled  over  our  draft  as  if  a.  scorpiuu 
was  hidden  under  every  word,  J — You  made  ua  come  to 
Italy,"  said  he  to  Staffileo  and  Ganihara,  "  like  liawkg 
which  the  fowler  lures  by  holding  out  to  them  a  piece  of 
mcat;§  and  now  that  we  are  here,  the  bait  has  disappeared, 
and,  instead  of  giving  us  what  we  sought,  you  pretend  to 
lull  us  to  sleep  by  the  sweet  Toice  of  the  sirens,"  i|  Then, 
turning  to  Clement,  the  English  envoy  added,  "  Your  faoU'- 
nesa  will  have  to  answer  for  this."  The  pope  sighed  and 
wiped  away  his  tears.  "  It  was  God's  pleasure,"  continued 
Gardiner,  whose  tone  became  more  threatening  every 
minute,  "  that  we  should  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  here.  It  is  time  to  have  done.  Henry  it 
not  an  ordinary  prince, — hear  in  mind  that  you  are  insult- 
ing the  defender  of  the  faith You  are  going  to  lose  the 

favour  of  the  only  monarch  who  protects  yon,  and  the 
apostolical  chair,  already  tottering,  will  fall  into  dust,  and 
disappear  entirely  amidst  the  applause  of  all  Christendom." 
Gardiner  paused.  The  pope  was  moved.  The  slate  of 
Italy  seemed  to  confirm  but  too  strongly  the  sinister  predic- 
tions  of  the  envoy  of  Henry  VIII.  The  imperial  troops, 
terrified  and  pursued  by  Lautrec,  had  abandoned  Rome  and 
retired  on  Naples,  The  French  general  was  following  up 
this  wretched  army  of  Charles  V.,  decimated  by  pestilence 
■-And  debauchery ;  Doria,  at  the  head  of  his  galleys,  had  d&- 
itroyed  the  Spanish  fleet ;  Gaeta  and  Naples  only  were  lell 

"  Hera  bo)pin  a  dbw  trafledy.    Strype,  p.  105. 

+  Vinum  ctuisparpat  infuaimjiia.     Ibid. 

f  PutaalfS  9uH  omiii  tertw  latere  HGorpiuiiem.    Ibid. 

I  Practendere  pU|>no  camem.    Ibid. 
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to  the  imperialistH ;  and  Lautrec,  who  was  besieging  the 
latter  place,  wrote  to  Henry  on  the  26th  of  Aunfiist  (bat  all 
woulJ  soon  be  over.  The  timid  Clement  VII.  had  atten- 
tively watched  all  these  cataBtroplies,  Accordingly,  Gar- 
diner had  hardly  denounced  the  danger  wliich  threatened 
the  popedom,  before  he  turned  pale  with  affright,  rose  from 
lii^  scat,  stretched  out  his  arms  in  terror,  as  if  he  had 
desired  to  repel  some  monster  ready  to  devour  him,  and 
exclaimed,  "Write,  write  1  Insert  whatever  words  you 
please."  As  he  said  this,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
raising  his  hands  to  heaven  and  sighing  deeply,  while  Fox 
and  Gardiner,  standing  motionless,  looked  on  in  silence.  A 
tempcBtuous  wind  seemed  to  be  stirring  the  deptlis  of  the 
abyss  ;  the  ambassadors  waited  until  the  storm  was  abated. 
At  last  Clement  recovered  himself,*  made  a  few  trivial  ex- 
cuses, and  dismissed  Henry's  ministers.  It  was  an  hour 
past  midnight. 

It  was  neither  morality,  nor  religion,  nor  even  the  laws 
of  the  church  which  led  Clement  to  refuse  the  divorce ;  am- 
bition and  fear  were  Ins  only  motives.  He  would  bave 
desired  that  Henry  should  first  constrain  the  emperor  to 
restore  him  his  territories.  But  the  king  of  England,  who 
felt  himself  unable  to  protect  the  pope  against  Charles,  re- 
quired, however,  this  unhappy  pontiff  to  provoke  the 
emperor's  anger.  Clement  reaped  the  fniits  of  that  fatal 
system  which  had  transformed  the  church  of  Jesus  Cfirist 
into  a  pitiful  combination  of  policy  and  cunnintr. 

On  the  next  day,  the  tempest  having  thoiouj:bly  abatcd,-j- 
Sanctorura  Quatnor  corrected  the  commission.  Il  wae 
signed,  completed  by  a  leaden  seal  attached  to  a  piece  of 
string,  and  then  handed  to  Gardiner,  who  read  it.  The  bull 
viii  addressed  to  Wolsey,  and  "  authorized  him,  in  case  li? 
should  acknowledge  the  nullily  of  Henry's  marriage,  to 
pronounce  judicially  the  sentence  of  divorce,  but  without 
lioise  or  display  of  judgment  ;^  for  that  purpose  he  might 

*  CoRipoBitiii  sffectibnB.    Strype,  p.  IDS. 
i*  The  diveie  teni]>eBt9  paaaed  orer,    I1)id. 

t  Sine  Biropitn  et  Gears  jadicii  eontentiam  divortii  jiidicialiter  p»- 
I    (erendam.     RyiDer.  Fmlw*,  vi,  psiv  li.  f,.  96. 
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take  any  English  bishop  for  his  colleague."—"  All  thafirt 
can  do  you  can  do,"  said  the  pope.  "  We  are  very  doubt- 
ful,'' said  the  importunate  Gardiner  after  reading  the  bull, 
"  whether  this  eoramission,  without  the  clauses  of  conjirma- 
h'on  and  '■cnocalion,  will  satisfy  his  majesty ;  hut  we  will  do 
all  in  our  power  to  get  him  to  accept  it." — "  Above  all,  do 
not  speak  of  our  altercations,"  said  the  pope.  Gardiner 
like  a  discreet  diplomatist,  did  not  scruple  to  note  down 
every  particular  in  cipher  in  the  letterB  whence  those  details 
are  procured.  "  Tell  the  ting,"  continued  the  pontiff,  "  that 
this  commission  is  on  my  part  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  emperor,  and  that  I  now  place  myself  under  his  majeety's 
protection."  The  chief  almoner  of  England  departed  for 
London  with  the  precious  document. 

But  one  storm  followed  close  upon  another.  Fox  had 
not  long  quitted  Orvieto  when  new  letters  arrived  frosi 
Wolsey,  demanding  the  fourth  of  the  acts  previously  re- 
quested, namely,  the  engagement  to  ratify  at  Rome  whatever 
the  commissioners  might  decide  in  England,  Gardiner  waa 
to  set  about  it  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  the  verbal  pro- 
mise of  the  pope  counted  for  nothing;  this  document  msak 
be  had,  whether  the  pope  was  ill,  dying,  or  dead.*  "Ego  «l 
Rex  jiieiis,  bis  majesty  and  I  command  you,"  said  Wolaey^ 
"this  divorce  is  of  more  consequence  to  us  Mian  twenty 
popedoms."-}-  The  English  envoy  renewed  the  demand. 
'*  Since  you  refuse  the  decretal,"  he  said,  "  there  is  ths 
greater  reason  why  you  should  not  refuse  the  engaffement." 
This  application  led  to  fresh  discussion  and  fresh  tears. 
Clement  gave  way  once  more ;  but  tlie  Italians,  more  crafty 
than  Gardiner,  reserved  a  loophole  in  the  document  through 
which  the  pontiff  might  escape.  The  messenger  Thaddens 
carried  it  to  London  ;  and  Gardiner  left  Orvielo  Tor  Rome  to 
confer  with  Cumpeggio. 

Clement  was  a  man  of  penetrating  mind,  and  althuugli  l» 
know  afi  well  as  any  how  to  deliver  a  clever  sjuvch,  he  waa 
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iiresolutc  and  timid ;  and  accordingly  the  commission  had 
not  long  been  despatched  before  he  repented.  Full  of  dis- 
tress, he  paced  the  ruined  chambers  of  his  old  palace,  and 
imagined  he  saw  hanging  over  his  head  that  terrible  sword 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  whose  edge  he  had  already  feit^ 
"  Wretch  that  I  am,"  said  he ;  "  cruel  wolves  surround  me ; 

they  open  their  jaws  to  swallow  me  up I  see  none 

but  enemies  around  me.    At  their  head  is  the  emperor 

What  will  he  do?    Alas  I  I  have  yielded  that  fatal 

commission  which  the  general  of  the  Spanish  observance 
had  enjoined  me  to  refuse.      Behind   Charles  come  the 

Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara They 

have   cast    lots  upon  my  vesture.* Next    comes   the 

king  of  France,  who  promises  nothing,  but  looks  on  with 
folded  arms;  or  rather,  what  perfidy  I  calls  upon  me  at  this 

critical  moment  to  deprive  Charles  V.  of  his  crown And 

last,  but  not  least,  Henry  VIII.,  the  defender  of  the  faithy 

indulges  in  frightful  menaces  against  me The  emperor 

desires  to  maintain  the  queen  on  the  throne  of  England ; 

the  latter,  to  put  her  away Would  to  God  that  Catherine 

were  in  her  gravel    But,  alasl  she  lives to  be  the 

apple  of  discord  dividing  the  two  greatest  monarchies,  and 

the  inevitable  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  popedom Wretched 

man  that  I  am  I  how  cruel  is  my  perplexity,  and  around 
me  I  can  see  nothing  but  horrible  confusion."  f 

*  NoTO  foedere  inito  super  yestem  snam  miserunt  sortem  Strype^ 
ftecords,  i.  p.  109. 

i*  His  hdiness  findeth  himself  in  a  maryelloas  perplexity  and  eooi 
ftuua.    Ibid.  p.  108 
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CHAPTER  XL 

P'ok's  Report  to  Hear;  and  Anno — Wolaej'a  ImprasBJon — He  denandt 
the  Uecreial— One  of  the  Csrdinsl'B  petty  Manffiairea—He  seta  hil 
ConsoiencB  at  Rest— Gardiner  fails  at  Rome— WoIbbj'b  dbw  Perfdj— 
The  King's  Anger  against  the  Pope — Sir  T.  More  predicts  ReliKiom 
Libert; -Immorality  of  Ultramontane  Socialism— Eraam as  inTited — 
Woleey's  la»t  FliKUt~li;nergetic  Efforts  at  Rome— Clement  granks  tOI 
— Wolsey  triumphu — Uoion  of  Rome  and  England. 

DuBiNQ  this  time  Fox  was  making  his  way  to  En^and. 
On  the  27ih  of  Aiiril  he  reached  Paris;  on  the  2d  of  May  he 
landed  at  Sandwich,  and  hastened  (o  Greenwich,  where  IiB 
arrived  the  next  clay  at  five  in  the  evening,  just  as  WoUey 
had  left  for  London.  Fox's  arrival  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance. "  Let  him  go  to  Lady  Anne's  apartments,"  said 
the  king,  "  and  wait  for  me  there."  Fox  told  Anne  Boleyn 
of  his  and  Gardiner's  exertions,  and  the  success  of  their  mU- 
sion,  at  whieh  tihe  expressed  her  very  great  satisfaction.  In- 
deed, more  tlian  a  yoar  had  elapsed  since  her  return  to  En^ 
land,  and  she  no  longer  resisted  Henry's  project.  "  Mistresa 
Anne  always  called  me  Master  Stephen,"  wrote  Fox  to  Gar- 
diner, "  her  tlioudhtswereso  full  of  you."  The  king  appeared 
and  Anne  withdrew. 

"  Tell  me  as  briefly  as  possible  what  you  have  done,"  said 
Henry.  Fox  plaeod  in  the  king's  hands  the  pope's  insigni- 
ficant letter,  which  he  bade  his  almoner  re^ ;  then  that  from 
StafRIeo,  which  was  |itit  on  one  side ;  and,  lastly,  Gardlner'a 
letter,  which  Henry  look  hastily  and  read  himself.  "The 
pope  has  promised  us,"  said  Fos,  as  he  terminated  hie  re- 
port, "  to  ennlirm  the  sentence  of  the  divorce,  as  soon  as  It 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  commissioners." — "  Excellent  1' 
exclaimed  Henry  :  niiil  then  he  ordered  Anne  lo  be  called  in. 
"  Repeat  before  this  l;idy,"  lie  said  lo  Fox,  "  what  you  hart 
Jiut  told  inc."    The  ahuoncr  did  so.    "  The  pope  U  donriiund 
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rf  the  joBtice  of  yonr  cause,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  '  and  tha 
cardinal's  letter  lias  convinced  liim  lliat  my  lady  is  worthy 
of  the  throne  of  England." — "  Make  your  report  to  Wolsey 
tbis  very  night,"  said  the  king. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  chief  almoner  reached  the 
cardinal's  palace  ;  he  had  gone  to  bed,  but  immediate  orders 
ffere  given  that  Fox  should  be  conducted  to  his  room.  Be- 
ing a  churchman,  Wolsey  could  understand  the  pope's  arti- 
fices better  than  Henry ;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  lie  learnt 
that  Fox  had  brought  the  commission  only,  he  became 
alarmed  at  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  "  What  a  misfor- 
tune I"  be  exclaimed:  "your  commission  is  no  better  than 
Gambara's However,  go  and  rest  yourself;  I  will  ex- 
amine these  papers  to-morrow."  Fox  withdrew  in  confusion. 
"  It  is  not  bad,"  said  Wolsey  the  next  day,  "  but  the  whole 
business  still  foils  on  me  alone  ! — Never  mind,  I  must  wear 
a  contented  look,  or  else "  In  the  afternoon  he  sum- 
moned into  his  closet  Fox,  Dr  Bell,  and  Viscount  Rochford: 
"  Master  Gardiner  has  surpassed  himself,"  said  the  crafty 
BUpple  cardinal ;  "what  a  man]  what  an  inestimable  trea- 
sure! what  a  jewel  in  our  kingdom  1"* 

He  did  not  mean  a  word  he  was  saying.  Wolsey  waa 
dissatisfied  with  everything— with  the  refusal  of  the  decretal, 
and  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  commUsion,  as  well  as  of  tho 
engagement  (which  arrived  soon  after  in  good  condition,  su 
Ear  aa  the  outside  was  concerned].  But  the  king's  ill  hu- 
mour would  infallibly  recoil  on  Wolsey ;  bo,  putting  a  good 
&ce  on  a  bad  matter,  he  ruminated  in  secret  on  the  means 
of  obtaining  what  had  been  refused  him,  "  Write  to  Gar- 
diuer,"  said  he  to  Fox,  "  that  everything  makes  me  desire 
the  pope's  decretal — the  need  of  unburdening  my  conscience, 
of  being  able  to  reply  to  the  calumniators  who  will  attack 
my  judgment,-!-  ^i"!  the  thought  of  the  accidents  to  which 
the  life  of  man  is  exposed.  Let  his  holiness,  then,  pronounce 
the  divorce  himself;  we  engage  en  our  part  to  keep  his  reso- 

n  ffisHinandum  Ihesaurmn  marEaritamrine  regni  nostri.  Strjp*^ 

i:  JuBtissime  obslruere  ora  calumniantlum  et  teDiers  disGeotientium. 
bid.  p.  120. 
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Intioti  Becret.  But  order  Master  Stephen  to  employ  everj 
kind  of  perEuaeion  that  his  rhetoric  eao  imagine."  In  case 
the  pope  should  positively  refuae  the  decretal,  Wo Isey  required 
that  at  least  Campeggio  should  share  the  reEponsibiiitj  of 
the  divorce  with  bira. 

This  was  not  all :  while  reading  the  engagement,  WoUej 
discovered  the  loophole  which  had  escaped  Gardiner,  and 
this  is  what  he  contrived ; — "  The  engagement  which  the 
pope  has  sent  us,"  he  wrote  to  Gardiner,  "  is  drawn  up  in 
■ueh  terms  that  he  can  retract  it  at  pleasure ;  we  must  there- 
fore find  some  good  viay  to  ohtain  another.  You  may  do  it 
under  this  pretence.  You  will  appear  before  his  holiness 
with  a  dejected  air,  and  tell  him  that  the  courier,  to  whom 
the  conveyance  of  the  said  engagement  was  intrusted,  fell 
into  the  water  with  his  despatches,  so  that  the  rescripts  were 
totally  defaced  and  illegible  ;  that  I  have  not  dared  deliver 
it  into  the  king's  hands,  and  unless  his  holiness  will  grant 
yon  a  duplicate,  some  notahle  blame  will  be  imputed  unto 
yon  for  not  taking  hetter  care  in  its  transmission.  And,  fur- 
ther, you  will  continue ;  I  remember  the  expressions  of  the 
former  document,  and  to  save  your  holiness  trouble,  I  will 
dictate  them  to  your  secretary.  Then,"  added  Wolsey, 
"  while  the  secretary  is  writing,  you  will  find  means  to  in- 
troduce, without  its  being  perceived,  as  many/a(,  pregnant, 
and  available  words  as  possible,  to  bind  the  pope  and  enlarge 
my  powers,  the  politic  handling  of  which  the  king's  highneaa 
and  I  commit  unto  your  good  discretion."" 

Such  was  the  expedient  invented  by  Wolsey.  The  papal 
secretary,  imagining  he  was  making  a  fresh  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal document  (which  was,  by  the  way,  in  perfect  condition), 
was  at  the  dictation  of  the  ambassador  to  draw  up  anothei 
of  a  different  tenor.  The  "  politic  handhng  "  of  the  cardinal- 
legate,  which  was  not  very  unlike  forgery,  throws  a  disgraco- 
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fnl  light  on  the  policy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ^| 

Wolsey  read  this  letter  to  the  chief  almoner ;  and  then,  to  ^| 

■et  his  conscience  at  rest,  he  added  piously :  "  In  an  affair  ^| 

^L             of  such  high  importance,  on  which  depends  the  glory  or  the  H 

^K            ruin  of  the  realm, — my  honour  or  my  disgrace, — the  con-  ^| 

^^k                                              *  BntBet,  ReODlds,  p.  xzx.  ^H 
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demnatJon  of  my  houI  or  my  everlasting  mdiit, — I  will  listen 
solely  to  the  voice  of  my  conscience  "  and  I  shall  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  render  an  account  to  God  without 

Wolaey  did  more ;  it  seems  that  the  boldness  of  his  de- 
clarations reassured  him  with  regard  to  the  baseness  of  his 
works.  Being  at  Greenwich  on  the  following  Sunday,  ha 
said  to  the  king  in  the  presence  of  Fos,  Bell,  Wolman,  and 
Tuke:  "lam  bound  to  your  royal  person  more  than  frny 
lubject  was  ever  bound  to  his  prince.  I  am  ready  to  sacri- 
fice my  goods,  my  blood,  my  life  for  you But  my  obliga- 
tions towards  God  are  greater  still.  For  that  cause,  rather 
than  act  against  his  will,  I  would  endure  the  estremest  eviJs.-j- 
I  would  suffer  your  royal  indignation,  and,  if  necessary,  de- 
liver my  body  to  the  executioners  that  they  might  cut  it  in 
pieces."  What  could  be  the  spirit  then  impelling  Wolsey  ? 
Was  it  blindness  or  impudence  ?  He  may  have  been  sincere 
in  the  words  he  addressed  to  Henry ;  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  may  have  desired  to  set  the  pope  above  die  king, 
and  the  church  of  Rome  above  the  kingdom  of  England ; 
and  this  desire  may  have  appeared  to  him  a  sublime  virtue, 
Buch  as  would  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  What  the  public 
conscience  would  have  called  treason  was  heroism  to  the 
Romish  priest.  This  zeal  for  the  papacy  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  conjunction  with  the  most  flagrant  immorality.  I( 
Wolsey  deceived  the  pope,  it  was  to  save  popery  in  the  realm 
of  England.  Fox,  Bell,  Wolman,  and  Tuke  listened  to  him 
with  astonishment.}  Henry,  who  thought  he  knew  his  man, 
received  these  holy  declarations  without  alarm  ;  and  the  car- 
dinal, having  thus  eased  his  conscience,  proceeded  boldly  in 
his  iniquities.  It  scoms,  however,  that  the  inward  reproaches 
which  he  silenced  in  public,  had  their  revenge  in  secret. 
One  of  his  officers  entering  his  closet  shortly  afterwards, 
presented  a  letter  addressed  to  Campeggio  for  his  si;rnature. 
It  ended  thus  :  "  I  hope  all  things  shall  be  done  according  to 
ibe  will  of  God,  the  desire  of  the  king,  the  quiet  of  the  king* 

*  RedMnaiite  i^onscientia.     Strjpe,  RecordB,  i.  p.  1S4. 

4'  Eztrema  qiia:que  ....  contru  con^dentiani  eiiam.    Ibid.  p.  126. 

t  Tom;  great  mervall  aud  no  leag  joy  and  comfort.    Ibid. 
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dom,  and  to  our  honour  with  a  good  conscience."  The 
dinal  having  read  the  letter,  dashed  out  tlie  four  last  words.* 
ConBcience  has  a  sting  from  which  none  can  escape,  not  even 
a  "Wolsey. 

However,  Gardiner  lost  no  time  in  Italy,  When  he  met 
Campeggio  (to  whom  Henry  VIII.  had  given  a  palace  at 
Rome,  and  a  hishopric  in  England),  he  entreated  him  to  go 
to  London  and  pronounce  the  divorce.  This  prelate,  who  was 
to  be  empowered  in  1530  with  authority  to  crush  Protestan- 
tism in  Germany,  seemed  bound  to  undertake  a  mission  that 
would  save  Romanism  in  Britain.  But  proud  of  his  position 
at  Rome,  where  he  acted  as  the  pope's  representative,  he 
caied  not  for  a  charge  that  would  undoubtedly  draw  npon 
him  either  Hcnry'a  hatred  or  the  emperor's  anger.  He 
begged  to  be  excused.  The  pope  spoke  in  a  similar  tone. 
"When  he  was  informed  of  this,  the  terrihle  Tudor,  beginning 
Id  believe  that  Clement  desired  to  entangle  him,  as  the  hun- 
ter entangles  the  lion  in  his  toils,  gave  vent  to  his  anger  on 
Take,  Foi,  and  Gardiner,  but  particularly  on  "Wolsey.  Nor 
were  reasons  wanting  for  this  explosion.  The  cardinal,  per- 
ceiving that  his  hatred  against  Charles  had  carried  him  too 
far,  pretended  that  it  was  without  his  orders  that  Clarencieux, 
bribed  by  France,  had  combined  with  the  French  ambass^ 
dor  to  declare  war  against  the  emperor;  and  added  that  he 
would  have  the  English  king-at-arms  put  to  death  as  he 
passed  through  Calais.  This  was  an  infallible  means  of 
preventing  disagreeable  revelations.  But  the  herald,  who 
had  been  forewarned,  crossed  by  way  of  Boulogne,  and, 
without  the  cardinal's  knowledge,  obtained  an  interview  with 
Henry,  before  whom  he  placed  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  Wolsey  in  three  consecutive  letters.  The  king,  aston- 
ished at  his  minister's  impudence,  exclaimed  profanely: 
"  O  Lord  Jean,  the  man  in  whom  I  had  most  confidence  told 
me  quite  the  contrary."  lie  then  summoned  Wolsey  befora 
him,  and  reproached  him  severely  for  his  falsehoods.  The 
wretched  man  shook  like  a  leaf.  Henry  appeared  to  pardon 
him,  but  the  season  of  his  favour  had  passed  away.  Hetic«« 
bffwaid  be  kept  the  cardinal  as  one  of  those  instrumoati  «t 
*  Bnmel'a  Ret.  vol.  i.  p.  l\. 
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bale  USB  or  for  a  time,  and  then  tlirow  away  when  we  havs 
Bo  further  need  of  them. 

The  king's  anger  against  the  pope  far  exceeded  that 
against  Wolsey ;  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  rose  from 
his  seat,  then  sat  down  again,  and  vented  hia  wrath  in  tha 
most  ■violent  language  ; — "  What  I"  he  exclaimed,  "I  shall 
exhaust  my  political  combinations,  empty  my  treasury,  make 

war  upon  my  friends,  cons  ucfc  my  forces and  for  whom? 

for  a  heartless  priest  who,  considering  neither  the  exi- 
gencies of  my  honour,  nor  the  peace  of  my  conscience,  nor 
the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom,  nor  the  numerous  henefita 
which  I  have  lavished  on  him,  refuses  me  a  favour,  which 
he  ought,  as  the  eonnnon  father  of  the  faithful,  to  grant  even 

to  an  enemy Hypocrite  I You  cover  yourself  with  the 

cloak  of  friendship,  you  flatter  us  by  crafty  practices,*  hut 
yon  give  us  only  a  bastard  document,  and  you  say  like 
Pilate :  It  matters  little  to  me  if  this  king  perishes,  and  all 
his  kingdom  with  him;  take  him  and  judge  him  according 

to  your  law  I I  understand  you you  wish  to  entangle 

ua  in  the  brierH,f  to  catch  us  in  a  trap,  to  lure  us  into  a  pit- 
fell Bat  we  have  discovered  the  snare;  we  shall  escape 

from  your  ambuscade,  and  brave  your  power." 

Such  was  the  language  then  heard  at  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, aaya  an  historian.^  The  monks  and  priests  began  to 
grow  alarmed,  while  the  most  enlightened  minds  already  saw 
in  the  distance  the  first  gleams  of  religious  liberty.  One 
day,  at  a  time  when  tienry  was  proving  himself  a  zealous 
follower  of  the  Homish  doctrines,  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
Bitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  when  his  eon-in-law, 
Eoper,  now  become  a  warm  papist,  exclaimed :  "  Happy 
kingdom  of  England,  where  no  heretic  dares  show  his  face !" 
— "  That  is  true,  son  Roper,"  said  More ;  "  we  seem  to  sit  now 
upon  the  mountains,  treading  the  heretics  under  our  feet  like 
ants ;  but  I  pray  God  that  some  of  us  do  not  live  to  see  the 
day  when  we  gladly  would  wish  to  be  at  league  with  them, 

mid  under  the  fa«e  uud  tE^QK^  of  entire  uaitr 

It  uB  BO  in  tliB  briers  Siiid  fetters.    Ibid. 


to  suffer  them  to  have  their  cburclica  quietly  to  themselTes, 
BO  that  they  would  be  content  to  let  us  have  ours  ]reaceably 
to  ourselves."  Roper  angrily  replied  :*  "  By  my  word,  sir, 
that  is  very  desperately  spoken!"  More,  however,  Tvas  in 
the  right ;  genius  is  "OmetinieB  a  great  diviner.  The  Refor- 
mation was  on  the  point  of  inaugurating  religious  liberty, 
and  by  that  means  placing  civil  liberty  on  an  immovablo 
foundation. 

Henry  himself  grew  wiser  by  degrees.  He  began  to  have 
doubts  about  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  to  ask  himself 
whether  a  priest-king,  embarrassed  in  all  the  political  com- 
plications of  Europe,  could  be  the  head  of  the  church  ol 
Jesus  Christ.  Pious  individuals  in  his  kingdom  recognised 
in  Scripture  and  in  conscience  a  law  superior  to  the  law  of 
Rome,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  at  the  command  of  the 
church  their  moral  convictions,  sanctioned  by  the  revelation 
of  God.  The  hierarchical  system,  which  claims  to  absorb 
man  in  the  papacy,  had  oppressed  [lie  consciences  of  Chris- 
tians lor  centuries.  When  the  Romish  Church  had  required 
from  such  as  Berengarius,  John  Huss,  Savonarola,  John 
Wesel,  and  I.uther,  the  denial  of  their  consciences  enlight- 
ened by  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  voice  of  God,  it  bad 
shown  most  clearly  how  great  is  the  immorality  of  ultra- 
montane socialism.  "  If  the  Christian  consents  to  this  enor- 
mous demand  of  the  hierarchy,"  said  the  most  enlightened 
men ;  "  if  be  renounces  his  own  notions  of  good  and  evil  in 
favour  of  the  clergy  ;  if  he  reserves  not  liis  right  to  obey  God, 
who  speaks  to  him  in  the  Bible,  rather  llian  men,  even  if 
their  agreement  were  universal ;  if  Henry  VIII.,  for  instance, 
should  silence  his  conscience,  which  condemns  his  union  with 
his  brother's  widow,  to  obey  the  clerical  voice  which  ap- 
proves of  it ;  by  that  very  act  he  renounces  truth,  diity,  and 
even  God  himself."  Gut  we  must  add,  that  if  the  rights  o( 
conscience  were  begimiing  to  be  understood  in  England,  it 
was  not  about  such  holy  matters  as  these  that  the  pope  and 
Henry  were  contending.  They  were  both  intriguers — both 
dissatisjied,  the  one  desirous  of  love,  the  other  of  power. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  feeling  of  disgust  for  Rome  then  took 
■  My  nnclB  said  in  t,  ngs.    Here's  Life,  p.  132. 
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toot  in  the  king's  heart,  and  nothing  could  afterwards  eradi- 
cate it.  He  immediately  made  every  exertion  to  attract 
Erdsmus  to  London.  Indeed,  if  Henry  separated  from  the 
pope,  his  old  friends,  the  humunjsts,  must  be  his  auxiliaries, 
and  not  the  heretical  doctors.  But  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
dated  1st  June,  alleged  the  weak  state  of  his  liealih,  the 
robbers  who  infested  the  roads,  the  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  then  afloat,  "  Our  destiny  leads  us,"  he  said ;  "  let  uh 
yield  to  it."*     It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  England  tJiat  Eras- 

B  was  not  its  reformer. 

Wolsey  noted  this  movement  of  his  master's,  and  resolved 
to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  reconcile  Clement  and  Henry; 
1  safety  was  at  stake.  He  wrote  to  the  pope,  to 
Campeggio,  to  Da  Cuflale,  to  all  Italy.  He  declared  that  if  ha 
was  mined,  the  popedom  would  be  ruined  too,  so  far  at  least 
■as  England  was  concerned  :  "  I  would  obtain  the  decreti'lhuU 
With  my  own  blood,  if  possible, "f  he  added.  "  Assure  the 
lioly  father  on  my  life  that  no  mortal  eye  shall  see  it." 
Finally,  he  ordered  the  chief  almoner  to  write  to  Gardiner: 
"  If  Campuggio  does  not  come,  yo\t  shall  neoer  return  to 
England ;"{  an  infallible  means  of  stimulating  the  secre- 
tary's zeaL 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  Henry  VIII.  Bourbon  and 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  employed  more  zeal  a  year 
before  in  scaling  the  walls  of  Rome,  Wolsey's  fire  had  in- 
flamed his  agents ;  they  argued,  entreated,  stormed,  and 
threatened.  The  alarmed  cardinals  and  theologians,  assem- 
bling at  the  pope's  call,  discussed  the  matter,  mixing 
political  interests  with  the  affairs  of  the  church.§  At  last 
they  understood  what  Wolsey  now  communicated  to  them. 
**  Henry  is  the  most  energetic  defender  of  the  faith,"  they 
Bftid.  "  It  is  only  by  acceding  to  his  demand  that  we  can 
preserve  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  popedom.  The 
army  of  Charles   is   in  full   flight,    and    that   of  Francia 

•  Fntia  agimiir,  fatis  cedcniluin.    Erism.  Epp.  p.  i032. 

+  Ul  tbI  propriii  sanx'iiue  id  vellemm  possa  a  S.  D.  N.  impotrue 
Burnet,  Records,  ii.  p.  IS. 

*  Neither  Bhould  Gardiner  ever  return.    Strype, !.  p.  167. 
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triumphs."  Tlie  last  of  these  artnimenta  decidci]  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  pope  suddenly  felt  a  great  sj-nipathy  for  Wolaey 
and  for  the  English  church ;  the  emperor  was  beaten,  there- 
fore he  was  wrong.     Clement  granted  everything 

First,  Campeggio  was  desired  to  go  to  London.  The 
pontiff  knew  that  he  might  reckon  on  hia  intelligence  and  in- 
flexible adhesion  to  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy ;  even  the 
cardinal's  gont  was  of  use,  for  it  might  help  to  innumerable 
delays.  Nest,  on  the  8tli  of  June,  the  pope,  then  at  Viterbo, 
gave  a  new  eommisaion,  by  wliich  he  conferred  on  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio  the  power  to  declare  sull  and  void  the 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine,  with  liberty  for  the 
king  and  queen  to  form  new  niatrimonial  ties.*  A  few  dayB 
later  he  signed  the  famous  dtf.rclaJ  by  which  he  himaell 
anmilled  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Calberine;  but 
instead  of  intrusting  it  to  Gardiner,  he  giive  it  to  Campeggio, 
with  orders  not  to  let  it  go  out  of  hi»  hands.  Clement  waa 
not  sure  of  the  course  of  events:  if  Charles  should  decidedly 
lose  his  power,  the  bull  would  be  published  in  the  face  of 
Christendom;  if  he  should  recover  it,  the  hull  would  be 
humt.f  In  fact,  the  flames  did  actually  consume  some  time 
afterwards  this  decree  which  Clement  had  welted  with  his 
tears  as  he  put  his  name  to  it.  Finally,  on  the  23d  of  July 
the  pope  signed  a  valid  engagemmt,  by  which  he  declareo 
beforehand  that  all  retractation  of  these  acts  should  be  nidi 
and  void.\  Campeggio  and  Gardiner  departed.  Charles's 
defeat  was  as  complete  at  Rome  as  at  Naples ;  the  justice  ol 
his  cause  had  vanished  with  his  army. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  wanting  to  Henry's  desires.  He 
had  Campeggio,  the  commission,  the  decretal  bull  of  divorce 
signed  by  the  pope,  and  the  engagement  giving  an  irrevo- 
cable value  to  all  these  acts.    Wolsey  was  conqueror, — the 

conqueror  of  ClementI He  had  often  wished  to  mount 

the  restive  courser  of  the  popedom  and  to  guide  it  at  hia 


*  Ad  alia,  vota  comnirgrandi.    Herbert,  p.  '262. 

+  State  Papofi,  rii.  p.  7a.  Dc  litsard  acknowlcdjies  Ibo 
oTtbia  bull  nud  the  order  to  born  it. 

X  Si  (qaod  sbsit)  aliqnid  contra  pncmiHsa  fociajnns,  illud  p 
liiito,  ioani  et  tociid  otnnina  baberi  Tolumns.    Herbert,  p.  SfiO. 
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wtSLj  but  each  time  the  unruly  steed  had  thrown  him  from 
the  saddle.  Now  he  was  firm  in  his  seat,  and  held  the  horse 
in  hand.  Thanks  to  Charles's  reverses,  he  was  master 
at  Rome.  The  popedom,  whether  it  was  pleased  or  not, 
must  take  the  road  he  had  chosen,  and  before  which  it  had 
so  long  recoiled.  The  king's  joy  was  unbounded,  and 
equalled  only  by  Wolsey*s.  The  cardinal,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  wishing  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  officers  of  the 
Roman  court,  made  them  presents  of  carpets,  horses,  and 
vessels  of  gold.*  All  near  Heury  felt  the  effects  of  his  good 
humour.  Anne  smiled ;  the  court  indulged  in  amusements ; 
the  great  of  air  was  about  to  be  accomplished ;  the  New 
Testament  to  be  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  union  be- 
tween England  and  the  popedom  appeared  confirmed  for 
ever,  and  the  victory  which  Rome  seemed  about  to  gain  in 
the  British  isles  might  secure  her  triumph  in  the  west.  Vain 
omens!  far  different  were  the  events  in  the  womb  of  the- 
future. 

*  Nam  illi,  anlaa,  vas  Mireum  fiat  eqai  maziae  probentar.    Burnet, 
BMordii  L  pw  XV. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Pwj(TE9s  of  t!iB  Btformation— The  (wo  DivoreaB— Entreaties  to  Adm 
Bolejn— The  Lotlera  id  the  Valiuan— Heurj  to  Anna— Ilenry'i 
Sscoi<d  Letter— Third— Fourth— Wo lae J 'b  Alanu-Hifl  fruitleaa  Pro- 
oeediuKs — He  tiiriiB— The  Sweating  Siolinesa— Hoiiry's  Fears — New 
Letters  to  Anne— Anne  falls  sick  ;  her  Peaoe— Henry  writes  t«  her 
— Wolse;'B  Terror — Campaggio  does  not  orriye— All  diaBomble  U 
Court. 

While  England  seemed  binding  herself  to  the  coiut  o( 
Rome,  the  general  course  of  the  church  and  of  the  world 
gave  stronger  presage  every  day  of  the  approachiDg  emanci- 
pation of  Christendom.  The  respect  which  for  so  many 
centuries  had  hedged  in  the  Roman  pontiff  was  everywhere 
shaken  ;  the  Refomi,  already  firmly  estahlished  in  several 
Htatea  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  was  extending  in 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Hungary,  and  beginning  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Scotland.  The  South  of  Europe 
appeared  indeed  submissive  to  the  Romish  church ;  but 
Spain,  at  heart,  cared  litllo  for  the  pontifical  infallibility; 
and  even  Italy  began  lo  in()nire  whether  the  papal  dominion 
was  not  an  obstacle  lo  her  prosperity.  England,  notwith- 
standing a ppeji ranees,  wiis  also  going  to  throw  off  the  yok« 
of  the  bisliops  of  the  Tilier,  and  many  faithful  voices  might 
already  be  heard  demanding  that  the  word  of  God  ahoald 
be  acknowledged  the  supreme  authority  in  the  cliurcL. 


E  STRUGC.LB  WITH  ROSIE. 


^IMPOKTA^ 
TTie  eoDquest  of  Cliristiaii  Britain  by  the  papacy  occupied 
all  the  aeventh  ccnliiry,  aa  we  have  seen.  Tlie  eixleenth 
was  the  eomiterpart  of  llio  seventh.  The  struggle  which 
England  then  had  to  euslain,  in  order  to  free  herself  from 
the  power  that  had  enslaved  her  during  nine  hundred  years, 
was  full  of  suddi'ii  ciianges ;  like  those  of  the  times  of 
Augustine  and  Oswy.  This  struggle  mdeed  took  place  in 
each  of  the  countriea  where  the  church  was  reformed ;  but 
nowhere  can  it  he  tracc'd  in  all  its  diverse  phases  so  dis- 

»tinetly  as  in  Great  Uritain.     The  positive  work  of  the  Re- 
formation— that  which  consisted  in  recovering  the  truth  and 
Jife  so  long  lost — was  nearly  the  same  everywhere ;  hut  as 
regards  the  negative  work — the  struggle  with  the  popedom 
' — we  might  almost  say  that  other  nations  committed  to 
England  the  task  by  which  they  were  all  to  profit.     An 
unenlightened  pieiy  may  perhaps  look  upon  the  relations  of 
^B  ithe  court  of  London  with  the  court  of  liuine,  at  the  period 
^■ftf  the  Heforoiation,  as  void  of  interest  to  the  faith;  but 
^Hldiitory  will  not  think  the  same.     It  has  been  too  often  for- 
^'Tgotten   '.hat  the  main  point  in  this   contest  was  not  the 
divorce  (which  was  only  the  occasion],  but  the  contest  itseli 
and  itf   important   consequences.      The  divorce  of  Henry 
Tudor  and  Catherine  of  Aragon  is  a  secondary  event ;  but 
the  divorce  of  England  and  the  popedom  is  a  pririary  event, 
one  of  the  groat  evolutions  of  history,  a  creative  act  (so  lo 
speak]  which  still  exercises  a  normal  inlluence  over  the  des- 

».tinies  of  mankind.  And  accordingly  everything  connected 
with  It  is  full  of  instruction  for  us.  Already  a  great  num- 
iber  of  pious  men  had  attached  themselves  to  the  authority 
of  God :  hut  the  king,  and  with  him  that  part  of  the  nation, 
Btrangc-s  to  the  evangelical  faitli,  clung  to  Rome,  which 
Henry  had  so  valiantly  defended.  The  word  of  God  had 
•piritually  separated  England  from  the  papacy ;  tlie  i;ri'Mt 
tatter  separated  it  materially.  There  is  a  close  relationship 
totweeii  these  two  divorces,  which  gives  exti'eme  import- 
ince  to  the  jirocess  between  Ilemy  and  Catlierine.  When 
t  great  revolution  is  to  be  effected  in  the  bosom  of  a  people 
mt{we  have  the  Keforuiation  particularly  in  view],  God  in- 
cucta  the  minority  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  majori^ 
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by  the  dispensations  of  the  divine  government.  Faetr 
undertake  to  pnah  forward  tlioae  whom  the  more  spiritual 
voice  of  the  word  leaves  behind.  England,  profiting  by  thia 
great  teaching  of  facts,  has  thought  it  her  duty  ever  since 
to  avoid  all  contact  with  a  power  that  had  deceived  her; 
she  has  ihougtit  that  popery  could  not  have  the  domiiuon 
over  a  people  without  infringing  on  its  ^Ttalily,  and  Uiat  It 
was  only  by  emancipating  themselves  from  this  prieslly 
dictatorship  that  modem  nations  could  advance  safely  in 
the  paths  of  liberty,  order,  and  greatness. 

For  more  than  a  year,  as  Henry's  complaints  testify, 
Anne  continued  deaf  to  his  homage.  The  despairing  king 
saw  that  lie  must  set  other  sjiringa  to  work,  and  taking 
Lord  Rochford  aside,  lie  unfolded  his  plans  to  him.  Tlie 
ambitious  father  promised  to  do  all  in  liis  power  to  inlluencc 
his  daughter,  "The  divorce  is  a  settled  thing,"  he  said  to 
her ;  "  you  have  no  control  over  it.  The  only  question  ia, 
whether  it  shall  be  you  or  another  who  shall  give  tut  licii 
to  the  crown.  Bear  in  mind  that  terrible  revolutions 
threaten  England  if  the  king  has  no  son."  Thus  did 
everything  combine  to  weaken  Aime's  resolution.  The 
voice  of  her  father,  the  interests  of  her  country,  the  king;** 
love,  and  doubtless  some  secret  ambition,  influenced  her  to 
grasp  the  proffered  sceptre.  These  thoughts  haunted  hef 
in  society,  in  solitude,  and  even  in  her  dreams.  At  ono 
time  she  imagined  herself  on  the  throne,  distributing  to  the 
people  her  charities  and  the  word  of  God ;  at  another,  in 
Home  obscure  exile,  leading  a  useless  life,  in  tears  and  igno- 
miny. When,  in  the  sports  of  her  imagination,  the  crown 
of  England  appeared  all  glittering  before  her,  she  at  first 
rejected  it;  but  afterwards  that  regal  ornament  seemed  so 
beautiful,  and  the  power  it  conferred  so  enviable,  that  she 
repelled  it  less  enei^tically.  Anne  stilt  refused,  however, 
to  give  the  so  ardently  solicited  assent. 

Henry,  vexed  by  her  hesitation,  wrote  to  her  frequaifly, 
and  almost  always  in  French.  As  the  court  of  Rome 
makes  use  of  these  letters,  which  are  kept  in  the  Vatican, 
to  abuse  the  Reformation,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  quote 
tfaem.    The  theft  commitlcd  by  a  cardinal  has  preserved 
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for  118:  ail'!  we  atmll  see  thai,  Tar  from  supporting  the 
caluinnies  thai  have  been  spread  abroad,  they  tend,  on  the 
contrary,  to  refute  them.  We  are  far  from  approving  their 
contents  as  u  whole;  but  we  cannot  deny  to  the  young 
laily,  to  whom  they  are  addressed  the  possession  of  noble 
and  generous  sentiments. 

Henry,  unahle  to  support  the  anguish  caused  by  Anne'a 
refusal,  wrote  to  her,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  in  May 
1528  :• 

"  By  revolving  in  my  mind  the  contents  of  your  last  let- 
ters, I  have  put  myself  into  great  agony,  not  knowing  how 
to  interpret  them,  whether  to  my  disadvantage,  as  I  under- 
stand some  passages,  or  not,  as  I  conclude  from  others.  I 
beseech  you  earnestly  to  let  me  know  your  real  mind  as  to 
the  love  between  us  two.  It  is  needful  for  me  to  obtain  this 
of  you,  having  been  for  a  whole  year  wounded 
with  the  dart  of  love,  ard  not  yet  assured  whether  I  shall 
succeed  in  finding  a  place  in  your  heart  and  affection.  Tliis 
uncertainty  has  hindered  me  of  late  from  declaring  you  my 
lest  it  should  prove  that  you  only  entertain  for  me 
an  ordinary  reganl.  But  if  you  please  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
true  and  loyal  mistress,  I  promise  you  that  not  only  the 
name  shall  be  given  to  you,  but  also  that  I  will  lake  you  for 
iny  mistress,  casting  off  all  others  that  are  in  competition 
with  yoQ,  nut  of  my  thoughts  and  affection,  and  serving  you 
only.  I  beg  you  to  give  an  entire  answer  to  this  my  rude 
letter,  that  I  may  know  on  what  and  how  far  I  may  depend. 
But  if  it  does  not  please  you  to  answer  me  in  writing,  let 
me  know  some  place  where  I  may  have  it  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  I  will  go  thither  with  all  my  heart.  No  more  for  fear  oi 
tiring  yon.  Written  by  the  hand  of  him  who  would  willingly 
remain  youre,  "  H.  Rex." 

Such  were  the  affectionate,  and  we  may  add  (if  we  think 
■  of  the  time  and  the  man)  the  respectful  terms  employed  bj 

*  Vatiun   Lettora.      Pamphlotner,  Na.  4.1,  p.  lU.     The  date  in  tho 
(t  la  that  asfii|{ned  b;  lh«  editor ;  we  are  iiialiacd  to  place  it  somen  hal 
[  tarHei. 
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Henry  iu  writing  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The  latler,  wilhom 
making  any  promises,  iKtraycd  aome  little  affection  for  the 
king,  and  adJed  to  her  reply  an  emblematical  jewel,  repre- 
senting a  "  solitary  damsel  in  a  boat  tossed  by  the  tempest," 
wishing  thus  to  make  the  prince  understand  the  dangers  to 
which  Ills  love  exposed  her,  Henry  waa  rarished,  and  im- 
mediately reptiea ; — 

"  For  a  present  so  viiiuable,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
(considering  the  whole  of  it),  1  return  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks,  not  only  on  account  of  the  costly  diamond,  and  the 
ship  in  which  the  solitary  damsel  is  tossed  about,  but  chiefly 
for  the  fine  interpretation,  and  the  too  humble  submiBSiun 
which  your  goodness  hath  made  to  me.  Your  favour  I  will 
always  seek  to  preserve,  and  this  is  my  firm  intention  and 
hope,  according  to  the  matter,  aut  illic  out  nutlibi. 

"  The  demonstrations  of  your  affections  are  such,  the  line 
thoughts  of  your  letter  so  cordially  expressed,  that  they 
oblige  me  for  ever  to  honour,  love,  and  serve  you  sincerely. 
I  beseech  you  to  continue  in  the  same  firm  and  constant  pur- 
pose, and  assuring  you  that,  on  my  part,  I  will  not  only 
make  you  a  suitable  return,  but  outdo  you,  so  great  is  the 
loyalty  of  the  heart  that  desires  to  please  you.  I  desire, 
also,  that  if,  at  any  time  before  this,  I  have  in  any  w«y 
offended  you,  that  you  would  give  me  the  same  absolution 
that  you  ask,  assuring  you,  that  hereafter  my  heart  shall  be 
dedicated  to  you  alone.  I  wish  my  person  were  bo  too.  God 
can  do  it,  if  he  pleases,  to  ichom  !  pray  once  a-day  tor  that 
end,  hoping  that  at  length  my  prayers  tcilt  be  heard,  I  wish 
the  time  may  be  short,  but  I  shall  think  it  long  till  we  see 
one  another.  Written  by  the  hand  of  that  secretary,  who  in 
heart,  body,  and  will,  is 

"  Your  loyal  and  most  faithful  Servant, 

"  II.  T.  Rex."* 
fftmiihleteer.  No.  i'i,  p.  115.  Aftor  tlie  ai^atuie  canea  the  foUowiu 
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Henry  was  a  passionate  lover,  and  liialory  is  not  callea 
ttpon  to  vindicatD  that  (ruel  prince ;  but  in  the  preireding 
letter  we  cannot  (iiscover  tl»e  language  of  a  sedutor.  It  ia 
impossible  to  imagine  the  king  praying  to  God  once  a-tlay 
for  anything  bnt  a  lawful  union,  Tliese  daily  prayers  seem 
to  present  the  matter  In  a  different  light  from  that  whieb 
Romanist  writers  have  imagined. 

Henry  thought  himself  more  advanced  thaii  he  really  was. 
Anne  then  shrank  back ;  embarrassed  by  (he  position  she 
held  at  court,  she  begged  for  one  less  elevated.  The  king 
submitted,  although  very  vexed  at  first : 


"  Nevertheless  that  it  belongetli  not  to  a  gentleman,"  he 
wrote  to  her,  "  to  put  his  mistress  in  the  situation  of  a  ser- 
tanl,  yet,  by  following  your  wishes,  I  would  willingly  con- 
cede it,  if  by  that  means  you  are  less  uncomfortable  in  the 
place  you  shall  choose  thau  in  that  where  you  have  been 
placed  by  me.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  that  you  are 
pleased  stilt  to  hear  me  in  your  remembrance. 

"  H.  T." 

Anne,  having  retired  in  May  to  Ilever  castle,  her  father's 
residence,  the  king  wrote  to  her  as  follows ; — 

"  My  Mistress  and  my  Friend, 

"  My  heart  and  I  surrender  ourselves  into  your  hands,  and 
we  supplicate  to  be  commended  to  your  good  graces,  and 
that  by  absence  your  afleutiona  may  not  be  diminished  to 
us.  For  that  would  be  to  augment  our  pain,  which  would 
be  a  great  pity,  since  absence  gives  enough,  and  more  ihan 
I  ever  thought  could  be  fell.  This  brings  to  my  muid  a  fact 
in  astronomy,  which  is,  that  the  longer  the  days  are,  the 
farther  off  is  the  sun,  and  yet  the  more  scorching  is  his  heat 
Thus  is  it  with  our  love;  absence  has  placed  distance  be- 
tween us,  nevertheless  fervour  increases,  at  least  on  my  part. 
I  hope  the  same  from  you,  assuring  you  that  in  my  case 
the  anguish  of  absence  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  in- 
tolerable were  il  not  for  the  firm  hope  I  have  of  your  indis- 
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soluble  afTection  towards  me.  In  order  to  remind  yoa  of  it,  I 
and  because  I  cannot  in  person  be  in  your  presence,  I  send 
yon  the  tbing  whicb  comes  nearest  tbat  is  possible,  tbat  is 
to  say,  ray  picture,  and  the  whole  de^  ice,  wliich  you  already 
know  of,*  set  in  bracelets;  wishing  myself  in  their  place 
Irhen  it  pleases  you.  This  is  from  the  hand  of 
"  Your  Servant  and  Friend, 

"  H.  T.  Kex." 


Pressed  by  her  father,  her  uncles,  and  by  Henry,  Anne*) 
firmness  was  shaken.  Tbat  crown,  rejected  by  Renfe  and 
by  Margaret,  dazzled  the  young  Englishwoman;  every  day 
ehe  found  some  new  charm  in  it ;  and  gradually  familiariz- 
ing lierself  with  her  new  future,  she  said  at  last:  "  If  the 
king  becomes  free,  I  shall  be  willing  to  marry  him."  This 
was  a  great  fault ;  but  Henry  was  at  the  height  of  joy. 

The  courtiers  watched  with  observant  eyes  these  develop- 
ments of  the  king's  affection,  and  were  already  preparing  tho 
homage  whicb  they  proposed  lo  lay  at  Anne  Boleyn'a  feet. 
But  there  was  one  man  at  court  whom  Henry's  resolution 
filled  with  sorrow ;  this  was  Wolsey.  He  had  been  the  first 
to  suggest  to  the  king  ihe  idea  of  separating  from  Catherine; 
but  if  Anne  is  to  succeed  her,  there  must  be  no  divorce.  Ha 
had  first  alienated  Catherine's  party ;  he  was  now  going  to 
irritate  that  of  the  Boleyns;  accordingly  he  began  to  fear 
that  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  this  aflair,  it  would  cause 
his  ruin.  He  took  frequent  walks  in  his  park  at  Hampton 
Court,  accompanied  by  the  French  ambassador,  the  confidant 
of  his  sorrows:  "  I  would  willingly  lose  one  of  my  fingers," 
he  said,  "  if  I  could  only  have  two  hours'  conversation  wilh 
the  king  of  France."  At  another  time,  fancying  all  England 
was  pursuing  him,  he  said  with  alarm,  "  The  king  my ; 
tcr  and  all  bis  subjects  will  cry  murder  against  mej  they 
will  fall  upon  me  more  fiercely  than  on  a  Turk,  and  all  Chris- 
tendom will  rise  against  mc!"  The  ncit  day  Wolsey,  to 
gain  Ihe  French  ambassador,  gave  liim  a  long  history  of 
what  he  had  done  for  France  apa'nst  the  wishes  of  aU  Eng^ 
4  nvam.     For  this  letter  m 
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Vmd:  "I  Deed  much  dexterity  in  my  affairs,"  lie  added,  "and 
must  nae  a  terrible  akhi/mi/,"*  But  alcbymy  could  not  aave 
liim.  Rarely  has  so  much  anguiali  been  veiled  beneath  such 
grandeur.  Du  Bcllay  was  moved  with  pity  at  the  sight  oi 
tlie  unhappy  man's  sulTerings.  "  When  he  gives  way,"  he 
wrote  to  Monlmoreney,  "  it  lasts  a  day  together ; — he  is  con- 
tinually sighing. — You  have  never  seen  a  man  insuch  anguish 
of  mind."  f 

In  truth  Wolsey's  reason  was  tottering.  That  fatal  idea 
of  the  divorce  was  the  cause  of  all  his  woes,  and  to  be  able 
to  recall  it,  he  would  have  given,  not  a  finger  only,  but  an 
arm,  and  perhaps  more.  It  wa»  too  late ;  Henry  had  started 
his  car  down  the  steep,  and  whoever  attempted  to  stop  it 
would  have  been  crushed  beneath  its  wheels.  However,  the 
cardinal  tried  to  obtain  something.  Francis  I.  bad  inter' 
cepted  a  letter  from  Charles  V.  in  which  the  emperor  spoke 
of  the  divorce  as  likely  to  raise  the  English  nation  in  revolt. 
Wolsey  caused  tills  letter  to  be  read  to  the  king,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  excite  his  serious  apprehensions ;  but  Henry 
sniiy  frowned,  and  Du  Bellay,  to  whom  the  monarch  ascribed 
the  report  on  these  troubles  foreboded  by  Charles,  received 
"  a  gentle  lash."  J    This  was  the  sole  result  of  the  manoeuvre. 

Wolsey  now  resolved  to  broach  this  important  subject 
in  a  straightforward  manner.  The  step  might  prove  hia  ruin; 
but  if  he  succeeded  he  was  saved  and  the  popedom  with  him. 
Accordingly,  one  day  (shortly  before  the  sweating  sickness 
broke  out,  says  Du  Bellay,  probably  in  June  1528)  Wolsey 
openly  prayed  the  king  to  renounce  his  design ;  his  own  re- 
putation, he  told  him,  the  prosperity  of  England,  the  peace 
of  E  jrope,  the  safety  of  the  church, — all  required  it;  besides 
the  pope  would  never  grant  the  divorce.  While  the  cardinal 
was  speaking,  Henry's  face  grew  black  ;  and  before  he  had 
concluded  the  king's  anger  broke  out.  "  The  king  used 
terrible  words,"  auid  Du  Bellay.  He  would  have  given  q 
thousand  Wolaeys  for  one  Anne  Buleyn.     "  No  other  than 

■•  Une  terriblB  AJquemia.    Lb  Grand,  PreiiieB,  p.  157. 
+  2(!lh  April,  J.;aa.    Ibid.  p.  S3, 

i  Queiqae  pelU  eaap  de  fimel.    S4tb  May,  15'23.    Da  BcUny  to  Mont. 
Le  Grari,  Prauiea,  p.  KhJ. 
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God  shall  take  her  from  me "  was  his  most  dedtlecl  reso 

"VVoUey,  now  no  longer  doubting  of  his  disgrace,  began  to 
fake  hie  measures  aceordiiigly.  He  commenced  building  io 
several  places,  in  order  to  win  the  afieclions  of  the  common 
people ;  he  took  great  care  of  his  bislioprlcs,  in  order  that  thay 
might  ensure  him  an  easy  retreat;  he  was  affable  to  the 
courtiers ;  and  thus  covered  the  earth  with  (lowers  to  deaden 
his  Call.  Then  he  would  sigh  as  if  he  were  disgusted  with 
honours,  and  would  celebrate  the  charms  of  solitude."  Ha 
did  more  than  this.  Seeing  plainly  that  the  best  way  of 
recovering  the  king's  favour  would  be  to  conciliate  Anna 
Boleyn,  he  made  her  the  most  handsome  presents,-}-  and 
assured  her  that  all  his  efforts  would  now  be  directed  to  raise 
her  to  the  throne  of  England.  Aime,  believing  these  declar- 
ations, replied,  that  she  would  help  him  in  her  turn,  "  As 
long  as  any  breath  was  in  her  body."|  Even  Henry  had  no 
doubt  that  tlie  cardinal  had  profited  by  his  lesson. 

Thus  were  all  parties  restless  and  uneasy^Henry  desiring 
to  marry  Lady  Anne,  the  courtiers  to  get  rid  of  Wolsey,  and 
the  latter  to  remain  in  power — ^when  a  serious  event  appeared 
to  put  every  one  in  harmony  with  his  neighbour.  About 
the  middle  of  June,  the  terrible  sweating  sickness  (sudw 
anfflkus)  broke  out  in  England.  The  citizens  of  London, 
"  thick  as  flies,"  said  Du  Bellay,§  suddenly  feeling  pains  in 
the  head  and  heart,  ruslied  from  the  streets  or  shops  to  their 
Uiambers,  began  to  sweat,  and  took  to  their  beds.  Tlie  dis- 
ease made  frightful  and  rapid  progress,  a  burning  heal 
preyed  on  tlieir  limbs ;  if  they  chanced  to  uncover  them' 
selves,  the  perspiration  ceased,  delirium  came  on,  and  in  foal 
hours  the  victim  was  dead  and  "  stiff  as  a  wall,"!!  says  the 
French  ambassador.  Every  family  was  in  mourning.  Bil 
1'homas  More,  kneeling  by  his  daughter's  bedside,  burst  inti 
tears,  and  called  upon  God  to  save  his  beloved  Margaret.^ 

*  30th  Auf^st  1 53S,  Du  Bellsy  to  Montmoreiiej  I^  Grand,  Pnmi^ 
p.  165.  +  Paroplilateer,  No.  43,  p.  l.W.  t  Ibid. 

I  Ura  commB  mouchcs.     Le  Grand,  Prcuves,  p     3S. 
H  Baida  CDmnifl  on  pan  da  mur.     Ibid, 
f  Mors'a  Lifo,  p.  136. 
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'WoUey,  who  was  at  Hampton  Court,  suspecting  nothing 
London  as  usual  to  preside  in  tliu  Court  oi 
Chancery;  but  lie  ordered  Ilia  horses  to  be  saddled  again 
immediately  and  rode  back.  la  four  days,  aOOO  persons 
^ed  in  London. 

The  court  was  at  first  safe  from  the  contagion  ;  but  on  the 
fourth  day  one  of  Anne  Boleyn's  ladies  was  attacked ;  it  was 
as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  falleu  on  the  palace.  The  king  re- 
moved with  all  haste,  and  ataid  at  a  place  twelve  miles  off, 
for  lie  was  not  prepared  to  die.  He  ordered  Anne  to  rctnm 
to  her  father,  invited  the  queen  to  join  him,  and  took  up  hia 
residence  at  Waltham.  His  real  c<mscience  awoke  only  in 
the  presence  of  death.  Four  of  his  attendants  atid  a  Iriar, 
Anne's  confessor,  as  it  would  appear,*  falling  ill,  the  king 
departed  for  Hunsdon.  He  had  tweti  there  two  days  only 
when  Fowls,  Carew,  Carton,  and  others  of  his  court,  were 
carried  off  in  two  or  three  hours.  Henry  had  met  an  enemy 
whom  he  could  not  vanquish.  He  quitted  the  place  attacked 
by  the  disease ;  lie  removed  to  another  guarlcr;  and  when 
flie  sickness  laid  bold  of  any  of  his  attendants  in  his  new 
left  that  for  a  new  asylum.     Terror  froze 

is  blood ;  he  wandered  about  pursued  by  that  terrible  scythe 
whose  sweep  might  perhaps  reach  him ;  he  cut  off  all  com- 
mmiication,  even  with  his  servants ;  shut  himself  up  in  a 
room  at  the  top  of  an  isolated  tower ;  ate  all  alone,  and 
would  see  no  one  but  his  physician  ;f  ho  prayed,  fasted,  con- 
fessed, became  reconciled  with  tlie  queen ;  took  the  sacra- 
ment every  Sunday  Mid  feast-day;  received  his  Maker,\  to 
use  the  words  of  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber ;  and  the  queen 
and  Wolsey  did  the  same.  Nor  was  that  all :  his  councillor, 
Sir  Brian  Tuke,  was  sick  in  Essex  ;  but  that  mattered  not; 
the  king  ordered  him  to  come  to  him,  even  in  his  litter  ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  June,  Henry  aftc  hearing  three  masses  (he 
.b&A  never  done  so  much  before  in  one  day)  said  to  Tuke 
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376  IIEKRY'S  TEKROK— UIS  LETTER  TO  ANSE. 

"  I  want  yon  to  write  my  tuiH"  He  was  not  the  only  one 
wlio  took  that  precaution.  "  Tlicra  were  a  hundred  thousand 
made,"  save  Dii  Be  Hay. 

During  this  time,  Anne  in  her  retirement  at  Ilever  w 
calm  and  collected ;  she  prayed  ranch,  particularly  Tor  the  i 
king  and  for  Wolaey.*    But  ITenry,  far  less  submissive,  was  f, 
Tcry  anxious.     "  The   uneasiness   my  doubts  about  your    ' 
health  gave  me,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "disturbed  and  frightened 
me  exceedingly ;  hut  now,  since  you  have  as  yet  fell  notliing, 

I  hope  it  is  with  you  as  it  is  with  us I  beg  you,  my 

entirely  beloved,  not  to  frighten  yourself,  or  be  too  uneasy  at 
our  absence,  for  wherever  I  am,  I  am  yours.     And  yet  we    , 
must  sometimes  submit  to  our  misfortunes,  for  whoever  Will 
struggle  against  fate,  is  generally  but  so  much  the  farther 
from  gaining  his   end.     Wherefore,   comfort  3'our8elf  and    i 
take  courage,  and  make  this  misfortune  as  easy  to  you  a 
you  ean."f 

As  he  received  no  news,  Henry's  uneasiness  increased;  he 
sent  to  Anne  a  messenger  and  a  letter:  "  To  acquit  mysell 
of  the  duty  of  a  true  servant,  I  send  you  this  letter,  beseccb- 
mg  yon  to  apprize  me  of  your  welfare,  which  I  pray  may 
continue  as  long  as  I  desire  mine  own." 

Henry's  fears  were  well  founded ;  the  malady  became  mote  r 
severe ;  in  four  hours  eighteen  persons  died  at  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's ;  Anne  Boleyn  herself  and  her  brother  also  J 
caught  the  infection.  The  king  was  exceedingly  agitated;.] 
Anne  alone  appeared  calm ;  the  strength  of  her  characrer  I 
raised  her  above  exaggerated  fears ;  but  her  enemies  ascri 
her  calmness  to  other  motives.  "  Her  ambition  is  stronger '  | 
than  death,"  they  said.     "  The  king,  queen,  and  cardinal  ] 

tremble  for  their  lives,  but  she she  would  die  content  H 

she  died  a  queen."  Henry  once  more  changed  his  residency  J 
All  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy-chamber  were  attacked,  wilb  J 
ane  exception ;  "  he  remained  alenc,  keeping  himself  apart,"  ] 
•ays  Du  Hellay,  and  confessed  every  day.  He  wrote  again  1 
to  Anne,  sending  her  his  physician,  Dr  liutis :(  "The  mosl  ] 

•  I  thankourLord  thai  them  that  I  deaircil  and  prayeil  for  ar8«Bi 
•Dd  thut  ia  the  king'B  graoe  and  jou.     Annti  (o  Wolwj.    PunphlvtMt 
N(i.l3,p.45U.  t  Ibid.  Nu. -(2.  p.  .^47.  :  ib>d.No.4ft,ptl9|      ' 
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oispleasing  news  that  could  occur  came  to  me  suddenly  at 
night.  On  three  accounts  I  must  lament  it.  One,  to  hear 
of  the  illness  of  my  mistress,  whom  I  esteem  more  than  all 
i'ae  world,  and  whose  health  I  desire  as  I  do  my  own,  I 
would  willingly  bear  half  of  what  you  suffer  to  cure  you. 
The  second,  from  the  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  endure  my 
wearisome  absence  much  longer,  which  has  hitherto  given 
me  all  the  vexation  that  was  possible;  and  when  gloomy 
thoughts  fill  my  mind,  then  I  pray  God  to  remove  far  from 
me  such  troublesome  and  rebellious  ideas.  The  third,  be- 
cause my  physician,  in  whom  I  have  most  confidence,  is 
absent.  Yet,  from  the  want  of  him,  I  send  you  my  second, 
and  hope  that  he  will  soon  make  you  well.  J  shall  then 
love  him  more  than  ever.  I  beseech  you  to  be  guided  by 
his  advice  in  your  illness.  By  your  doing  this,  I  hope  soon 
to  see  you  again,  which  will  be  to  me  a  greater  comfort  than 
all  the  precious  jewels  in  the  world.*' 

The  pestilence  soon  broke  out  with  more  violence  around 
Henry ;  he  fled  in  alarm  to  Hatfield,  taking  with  him  only 
the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber ;  he  next  quitted  this  place 
for  Tittenhanger,  a  house  belonging  to  Wolsey,  whence  he 
commanded  general  processions  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
order  to  avert  this  scourge  of  God.*  At  the  same  time  he 
«\rote  to  Wolsey :  "  As  soon  as  any  one  falls  ill  in  the  place 
where  you  are,  fly  to  another ;  and  go  thus  from  place  to 
place."  The  poor  cardinal  was  still  more  alarmed  than 
Henry.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the  slightest  perspiration,  he 
fancied  himself  a  dead  man.  "  I  entreat  your  highness,"  he 
wrote  trembling  to  the  king  on  the  5th  of  July,  "  to  show 
yourself  full  of  pity  for  my  soul;  these  are  perhaps  the  last 

words  I  shall  address  to  you The  whole  world  will  see 

by  my  last  testament  that  you  have  not  bestowed  your 
favour  upon  an  ungrateful  man."  The  king,  perceiving  that 
Wolsey's  mind  was  affected,  bade  him  "  put  apart  fear  and 
fantasies," -J-  and  wear  a  cheerful  humour  in  the  midst  ol 
death. 

At  last  the  sickness  began  to  diminish,  and  immediately 
the  desire  to  see  Anne  revived  in  Henry's  bosom.    On  the 

•  State  Papers,  i.p.  308.  f  Ibid.  p.  314. 
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18th  of  Auguat  she  re-appeared  at  crnirt,  and  all  the  klng> 
thoughts  were  now  bent  on  the  div 

But  thia  husinesa  acenieJ  to  proceed  in  invprae  ralio  to  iiii> 
desirea.     There  was  no  ticwb  of  Camppggio ;  was  he  ioat  ii 
the  Alps  or  at  sea  ?    Did  his  gout  detain  him  in  some  tjI 
lage,  or  was  the  announcement  of  his  departure  only  a  feint 
Anne  Boleyn  herself  was  nneaay,  for  she  attached  great  ini 
porlanee  to  Campeggio's  coming.     If  the  church  annulle 
the  king's  first  marriage,  Anne,  seeing  the  principal  obstacle 
remoTed,  thought  she  might  accept  Henry's  hand.      She 
therefore  wrote  to  Wolsey :  "  I  long  to  liear  from  you  news 
of  the  legate,  for  I  do  hope  (an'  ihey  come  from  yon)  they 
ehaU  he  very  good."    The  king  added  in  a  postscript :  "The 
not  hearing  of  the  legate's  arrival  in  France  canseth  i 
eomewliat  to  muse.     Notwithstanding  we  trast  by  yoi 
iiligence  and  vigilancy  {with  the  assistance  of  Almighty 
Sod)  shortly  to  be  eased  out  of  that  trouble."* 

But  still  there  waa  no  news.  "While  waiting  for  the  long- 
desired  ambassador,  every  one  at  the  English  court  played 
hia  part  as  well  as  he  could.  Anne,  whether  from  conscience 
prudence,  or  modesty,  refused  the  honours  which  the  king 
wonlJ  hare  showered  upon  her,  and  never  approached 
Catherine  but  wilh  marks  of  profound  respect.  Wolsey  had 
the  look  of  desiring  the  divorce,  while  in  reality  he  dreaded 
it,  as  fated  to  cause  his  ruin  and  that  of  the  popedom.  ' 
Henry  strove  lo  conceal  the  motives  which  impelled  him  ttt 
separate  from  the  queen ;  to  the  bishops,  he  spoke  of  biB , 
Gonseience,  to  the  nobility  of  an  heir,  and  lo  all  of  the  sati 
obligation  which  compelled  him  to  put  away  so  justly  b^ 
loved  a  princess.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  seemed  to  live  o 
the  heat  terms  with  her,  from  what  Du  Bellay  says.-f-  Bnt 
Catherine  was  the  one  who  best  dissembled  her  sentimentt; 
she  lived  with  the  king  as  during  their  happiest  days,  treated  . 
Anne  with  every  kindness,  adopliKl  an  elegant  costume, 
encouraged  music  and  dancing  in  her  apartments,  often  fl|H  , 
peared  in  public,  and  seemed  desirous   _'f  cjiptivaling  by  hei 

•  Pamphleteer,  No.  4B,  p.  I49. 
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iraeioTig  smJIps  the  good-will  of  nnglancl.  Tliip  waa  a 
moumrul  comedy,  dcstini;d  to  end  in  tragedy  lull  of  ^'ars 
and  agony. 

f  CIIAPTEK  ri. 

rorerdals  snd  iDBpiration— He  undertakes  to  translate  Che  SciiftureB 

His  Joy  and  Spiritnal  Songs — Tybali  i,tid  the  Laymen— CtveniBle 
preachfls  at  Bum patead— Revival  at  Colclieeler— Intomplctfl  Societiea 
and  the  New  Teatameut  —  FerEGcuCiou^MoDuuutb  ane^tod  aiid 
leleased. 

Wen.E  these  scenes  were  acting  in  the  royal  palaces,  far  dif- 
ferent discussions  were  going  on  among  the  people.  After 
having  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  agitations  of  the  court, 
we  gladly  return  to  the  lowly  disciples  of  the  divine  word. 
The  Reformation  of  England  (and  this  is  its  characteristic) 
brings  before  ns  by  tiirna  the  king  upon  his  throne,  and  the 
laborious  artisan  in  his  humble  cottage ;  and  between  these 
two  extremes  we  meet  with  tlic  doctor  in  his  college,  and  the 
priest  in  his  pulpit. 

■'  Among  the  young  men  trained  at  Cambridge  under 
Bames's  instruction,  and  who  had  aided  him  at  the  time  of 
lus  trial,  was  Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter, 
a  man  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Chiist,  Some  time  after  the  prior's  fall,  on  Eiister  Eve, 
1627,  Coverdale  and  Cromwell  met  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  when  the  former  exhorted  the  Cambridge 
student  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  sacred  learning." 
The  lapse  of  his  unhappy  master  had  alarmed  Coverdale, 
and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  that  outward 
activity  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  Barnes.  He  therefore 
turned  to  the  Scriptures,  read  them  again  and  agiiiu,  and 
"ved,  like  Tyudale,  that  the  reformation  of  the  church 
tnuBt  be  effected  by  the  word  of  God.     The  inspiration  o] 


*  Coverdtile's  Remains  (Parker  Society),  p.  490.     The  au- 
thority far  this  Btatemeut  is  a,  letter  from  Coverdale  to  Crom- 
well, which  the  editor  of  the  "Remains"  afiigiis  to  the  year 
1S27.     1  ain  inclined  lo  (hlnlt  it  was  wrIltEn  in  tS28;  bat  an; 
T  there  ia  a  difficulty  wiih  the  date. 


that  word,  thu  only  fjundation  of  its  Bovercign  aulfcorityj- 
had  atnick  Covcrdale,  "  Wberi'ver  the  Scripture  is  known 
it  reformetli  all  things  And  wny?  Because  it  ia  given  6y 
the  inspiration  of  God."  *  Tliia  fundaraentiil  principle  of  the 
ReformatioD  in  England  must,  in  every  age,  be  that  of  the 
hurch. 

Coverdale  found  liappinesa  in  his  stucliea :  "  Now,"  he  said, 
"  I  begin  to  taste  of  Holy  Scriptures !  Now,  honour  be  to 
God  1  I  am  set  to  the  moat  aweet  amell  of  holy  letter8,"-(- 
He  did  not  stop  there,  but  thought  it  his  duty  lo  attempt  in 
England  the  work  which  Tyndaie  was  prosecuting  in  Ger- 
many. The  Bible  was  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  Ihese 
Christians,  that  two  translations  were  undertaken  simnt' 
taneously,  "  Why  should  other  nations,"  said  Coverdale, 
"  be  more  plenteoiisly  provided  for  with  llie  Scriptures  in 
their  mother-tongue  than  we?"J — "  Beware  of  tmnslattng 
the  Bible  I"  exclaimed  the  partisans  of  the  schoolmer.  "your 
labour  will  only  make  divisiona  in  the  faith  and  .in  the  pet^ 
pie  of  God."§— "  God  has  now  given  bta  church,"  replied 
Coverdale,  "the  gifts  of  translating  and  of  printing;  we 
must  improve  them."  And  if  any  friends  spoke  of  Tyndale*B 
translation,  he  answered :  "  Do  not  you  know  that  when 
many  are  starting  together,  every  one  doth  his  best  to  be 
nighest  the  mark?"||— "  But  Scripture  ought  to  exist  in 
Latin  only,"  objected  the  priests.^"  No,"  replied  Coverdale 
again,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  is  as  much  the  author  of  it  in  the 

Hebrew,  Greek,  French,  Duti'^h,  and  English,  as  in  Latin 

The  word  of  God  is  of  like  authority,  in  what  language  so> 
ever  the  Holy  Ghost  spcaketh  it."^  This  does  not  mean 
that  translations  of  Holy  Scripture  arc  inspiied,  but  that  the 
word  of  God,  faithfully  translated,  always  possesses  a  divine 
anthority. 

Coverdale  determined  therefore  to  translate  the  Bible,  and, 
to  procure  the  neci-ssiiry  books,  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  wLo^ 
during  his  travels,  bad  made  a  collection  of  these  precioos 
writings.  "  Nothing  in  the  world  I  desire  but  books,"  he 
wrote;  "  like  Jacob,  you  have  dmuk  of  the  dew  of  heaven 
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to  drink  of  your  waters,  "•  Cromwell  did  not  refuaa 
CoTerdale  his  treasures.  "  Since  the  Holy  Ghost  moves  you 
to  bear  the  cost  of  this  work,"  exelaimud  the  latlcr,  "  God 
pves  me  boldness  to  labour  in  tlie  same."f  lie  commenced 
without  delay,  saying :  "  Whosoever  btlievftli  not  the  Scrip- 
tare,  beheveth  not  Christ ;  and  whoso  rcfusetb  it,  rel'useth 
God  also."}  Such  were  the  foundations  of  the  reronned 
church  in  England. 

Coverdale  did  not  undertake  to  translate  the  Scriptures  as 
a  mere  literary  task :  the  Spirit  which  had  inspired  him 
■poke  to  hia  heart ;  and  tasting  their  lile-giving  promisea,  he 
expressed  his  happiness  in  pious  songs ; — 

Be  gUd  now,  iili  ye  christeii  men. 

And  let  US  rejoyce  mJayaedly. 
The  kindnease  cimuot  be  written  with  penne. 

That  ne  li&ve  receaved  of  God's  mercy  ; 
Whose  loye  towarde  ns  hath  uever  ende  : 
He  halh  done  for  ua  as  a  frendc  ; 

Now  let  ua  thanko  him  hartdy. 

Tbeao  lovjnRe  wordea  iie  apako  ta  me  : 

I  nyll  delyver  thy  soiile  from  p&yne  ; 
I  am  despoaed  to  do  fur  tbee, 

Anil  to  myne  owne  selfe  thee  to  Tetayne. 
TbDU  ahalt  be  witli  me,  for  tliou  art  mjne; 
And  I  vith  thee,  for  I  am  thyiie  ; 

Such  is  my  luve,  I  can  not  layne. 

They  wyll  ebed  out  my  precyona  blonde, 

And  take  away  my  lyfe  also  ; 
Which  1  wyll  auifre  all  for  thy  good  : 

Beleie  this  sure,  where  ever  thou  go. 
For  1  win  yet  ryaa  up  agayne  ; 
Thy  synnea  I  beare,  though  it  ha  payne. 

To  make  thee  aafa  and  free  from  wo 

Coverdale  did  not  remain  long  in  the  solitude  lie  desired, 

i  The  study  of  the  Bible,  which  had  attracted  liim  to  it,  soon 

A  revival  was  going  on  in  Essex ;  John 

r  Tyball,  an  inhabitant  of  Bumpstead,  having  learnt  to  find  in 

Jesus  Christ  the  ti-ue  hread  from  heaven,  did  not  stop  there. 


One  day  as  he  wis  reading  tlic  first  epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians, 
theso  worda :  "  sat  of  tliis  hvead"  and  "  drink  of  this  cup," 
repealed  four  times  within  a  few  verses,  convinced  liim  that 
there  was  no  traii substantiation.  "  A  priest  has  no  powei 
to  create  the  body  of  the  Lord,"  said  he :  "  Christ  truly  is 
present  in  the  Eucharist,  but  he  is  there  only  for  lum  thai 
believethf  and  by  a  spiritual  presence  and  action  only,"  Ty- 
ball,  disgusted  with  the  Romish  clergy  and  worship,  and 
convinced  that  Christians  are  called  to  a  universal  priest- 
hood, soon  thought  that  men  could  do  without  a  special 
ministry,  and  without  denying  the  offices  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  some  Christians  have  done  since,  he  attached  no 
importance  to  them.  "  Priesthood  is  not  necessary,"*  he 
said :  "  every  layioan  may  administer  the  sacraments  as  well 
as  a  priest."  The  minister  of  Bumpstead,  one  Richard 
Foxe,  and  next  a  greyfriar  of  Colclieater  named  Meadow, 
were  successively  converted  by  Tyball's  energetic  preaching. 

Coverdale,  who  was  living  not  far  from  these  parts,  having 
heard  speak  of  this  religious  revival,  came  to  Bumpstead, 
and  went  into  tlie  pulpit  in  the  spring  of  1528,  to  pro- 
claim the  treasures  contained  in  Scripture.  Among  hia 
hearers  was  an  Augustine  monk,  named  Top!ey,  who  was 
supplying  Foie'a  place  during  his  absence.  This  monk, 
while  staying  at  the  parsonage,  had  found  a  copy  of  Wick- 
lifie's  Wicket,  which  he  read  eagerly.  His  conscience  waa 
wounded  by  it,  and  all  seemed  to  totter  about  him.-i- 
had  gone  to  church  full  of  doubt,  and  after  divine  service  he 
waited  upon  the  preacher,  exclaiming:  "Omy  sins,  my  suibI" 
*'  Confess  yourself  to  God,"  said  Coverdale,  "  and  not 
priest.  God  accepteth  the  confession  which  comclh  from  the 
heart,  and  blotteth  out  ail  your  sins."|  Tbo  monk  believed 
in  tho  forgiveness  of  God,  and  became  a  zealous  evangeliil 
for  the  surrounding  countiy. 

The  divine  word  had  hardly  lighted  one  torch,  before  thai 
kindled  another.     At   Colchester,   in   the   same  county 
worthy  man  named  Pykas,  had  rcccivedacopy  of  lliu  Epistles 

"  Slrype,  Reonrds, 
+  I  felt  in  my  con« 
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of  8aiiit  Paul  fnm  hia  mother,  with  this  advice  "  My  son, 
live  according  to  these  writinge,  and  not  according  to  tlie 
leaching  of  the  clergy."  Some  time  after,  Pykaa  having 
bought  a  New  Testament,  and  "  read  it  tliorouglily  many 
times,"'  a  total  change  took  place  in  him.  "  We  must  be 
baptised  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  said,  and  these  words  passed 
like  a  breath  of  life  over  his  simple-minded  hearers.  One 
day,  Pykas  having  learnt  that  Bilney,  the  first  of  the  Cam- 
bridge doctors  who  had  known  the  power  of  God's  word, 
was  preaching  at  Ipswich,  he  proceeded  thither,  for  lie  never 
refused  to  listen  to  a  priest,  when  that  priest  proclaimed  the 
truth.  "  0,  what  a  sermon!  how  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost!" 
exclaimed  Pykas. 

From  that  period  meetings  of  the  brothers  in  Christ  {for 
thus  they  were  called)  increased  in  number.  They  read  the 
New  Testament,  and  each  imparted  to  the  others  what  he 
had  received  for  the  instruction  of  all.  One  day  when  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew  had  been  read,  Pykas, 
who  was  sometimes  wrong  in  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  remarked :  "  When  the  Lord  declares  that  not  one 
ttone  of  the  temple  shaU  he  left  upon  another,  he  speaks  of 
those  haughty  priests  who  persecute  those  whom  they  call 
heretics,  and  who  pretend  to  be  the  temple  of  God.  God  will 
destroy  them  all."  After  protesting  against  the  priest,  he 
protested  against  the  host :  "  Tlie  real  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  in  the  Word,"  he  said ;  "  God  is  in  the  Word,  the  Word 
is  in  God.-j-  God  and  the  Word  cannot  be  separated.  Christ 
is  the  living  Word  that  nourishes  the  soul."  These  Inimble 
preachers  increased.  Even  women  knew  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  by  heart;  Marion  Matthew,  Dorothy  Long,  Cailie- 
rine  Swain,  Alice  Gardiner,  and  above  all,  Gyrling's  wife, 
who  had  been  in  service  with  a  priest  lately  burnt  foi-  heresy, 
took  part  in  these  gospel  meetings  And  it  was  not  in  cot- 
tages only  that  the  glad  tid  ngs  ve  e  th  n  p  o  1  n  d ;  Bower 
Hall,  the  residence  of  the  sqm  s  of  Bumps  ad  was  open 
to  Foie,  Topley,  and  Tyball  who  f  en  d  tl  e  Holy  ScrijH 
tures  iu  the  great  hall  of  tl  e  m  n     n         he  p       ncc  of  the 
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nsBter  and  al!  their  honaehoW  r  a  hmnbte  Reformation  more 
real  than  that  sffectiid  hy  Heniy  VIII. 

There  was,  however,  some  diversity  of  opinion  among 
these  hrethren.  "  All  who  have  begun  tc  believe,"  said 
Tyball,  Fyltaa,  and  others,  "  ouglit  to  meet  together  to  hear 

the  word  and  increaee  in  faitli.     We  pray  in  common 

and  that  constitutes  a  church."  Coverdalc,  Dilney,  and  La- 
timer willingly  reeogniaed  these  incomplete  societies,  in  which 
the  members  met  simply  aa  disciples ;  they  believed  them 
necessary  at  a  period  when  the  chnrch  was  forming.  These 
Bocietiea  (in  the  reformers'  views)  proved  that  Drg;anizatioii 
has  not  the  priority  in  the  Christian  church,  aa  Rome  ma!n- 
tains,  and  that  this  priority  belongs  to  the  faith  and  the  life. 
But  this  imperfect  form  they  also  regarded  as  provisional. 
To  prevent  numerous  dangere,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
society  should  be  succeeded  by  another,  the  chnrch  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  its  elders  or  bishops,  and  deacons. 
The  word,  they  thought,  rendered  a  ministry  of  the  word 
necessary;  and  for  its  proper  exercise  not  only  piety  was 
required,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  languages,  the  gift 
of  eloquence,  its  exercise  and  perfection.  However,  thera 
WHS  no  division  among  tliesc  Christians  upon  secondary 
matters. 

For  some  time  the  bishop  of  London  watched  this  movi>- 
ment  with  uneasiness.  He  caused  Hacker  to  be  arrested, 
who,  for  six  years  past,  had  gone  from  house  to  honae  read-* 
ing  the  Bible  in  London  and  Essex ;  examined  and  threatened 
him,  inquired  carefully  after  the  names  of  those  who  hwl 
shown  him  hospitality;  and  the  poor  man  in  alarm  bad 
given  np  about  forty  of  his  brethren.  Sebastian  Harris, 
priest  of  Kensington,  Forman,  rector  of  AU  Hallows,  John 
and  William  Fykas,  and  many  others,  were  summoned  b&> 
fore  the  bishop.  Tliey  were  taken  to  prison ;  they  were  led 
before  the  judges;  they  were  put  in  the  stocks;  they  wen 
tormented  in  a  thousand  ways.  Their  minds  bocame  con- 
fused;  tlieir  thoughts  wandered ;  and  many  made  the  con- 
fessions required  by  their  persecutors. 

The  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  proud  of  this  snccrss,  now 
desired  a  more  glorious  victory.     If  they  could  not 


^^^^ndale,  hac 


idsle,  had  they  not  in  Uintloii  th^  putron  of  hia  work 
Monmouth,  the  most  inlluential  of  the  nierehanta,  and  a  fol- 
lower of  the  true  Faith?  The  clergy  had  made  religion  tliuiv 
business,  and  the  Reformation  restored  it  to  the  ppnjile. 
Kolhing  offended  the  priests  so  much,  as  that  laymen  sliould 
claim  the  right  to  believe  without  tlieir  intervenlion,  and 
even  to  propagate  the  faith.  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of  tiie 
most  amiable  men  of  the  sisteenth  century,  partieipated  iti 
their  hatred,  lie  wrote  to  CochliEUS :  "  Germany  now  tliiily 
bringeth  forth  monsters  more  deadly  than  what  Africa  was 
wont  to  do  ;*  but,  alas  1  she  is  not  alone.  Numbers  of  Eng- 
lislimen,  who  would  not  a  few  years  ago  even  hear  Luthpr's 
name  mentioned,  arc  now  publishing  his  praises  1  Enghinil 
is  now  like  the  sea,  wliich  swells  aud  heaves  before  a  great 
storm,  without  any  wind  stirring  it."f  More  fell  particularly 
irritated,  because  the  boldness  of  the  gospellers  had  sucueed^d 
to  the  timidity  of  the  Lollards.  "  The  heretics,"  he  said, 
"  have  put  off  hypocrisy,  and  put  on  impudence."  He  lliere- 
fore  resolved  to  set  his  hand  to  the  work. 

On  the  14lh  of  May  1529,  Monmouth  was  in  his  shop, 
when  an  usher  came  and  summoned  bim  to  appear  before 
Sir  J.  Dauncics,  one  of  the  privy  cotineiL  The  pious  mer- 
chant obeyed,  striving  to  persuade  himself  that  be  was  wanted 
on  some  matter  of  business ;  but  in  this  he  was  deceived,  as 
he  soon  found  out  "  What  letters  and  books  have  you 
lately  received  from  abroad?"}  asked,  with  some  severity, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  with  Sir  William  Kingston,  was  Si; 
John's  colleague.  "  None,"  replied  Monmouth.  "  WIliI 
aid  have  you  given  to  any  persons  living  on  the  continent?" 
— "  None,  for  these  last  three  years,  WHUam  Tyndale 
abode  with  me  six  months,"  he  contmucd,  "  and  his  life  was 
what  a  good  priesfs  ought  to  be.  I  gave  him  ten  pounds 
at  the  period  of  bis  departure,  but  nothing  since.  Besides, 
ne  is  not  the  only  one  I  have  helped  ;  the  bishop  of  London's 
chaplain,  for  instance,  has  received  of  mo  more  than  £50."— 
"What  books  have  you  in  your  possession?"  The  mer- 
chant named  the  New  Testament  and  some  other  workiL 
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"  All  these  books  liikvc  lain  more  than  two  years  on  my 
table,  and  I  never  heard  that  either  priests,  friars,  or  laymen 
leumt  any  great  errors  from  them-"*  More  tossed  liis  head. 
"  It  ia  a  hard  matter,"  he  used  to  say,  "  to  put  a  dry  aiiek 
in  the  fire  without  its  burning,  or  to  nourish  a  snake  in  our 
bosom  and  not  be  stung  by  ii.f — That  is  enough,"  lie  con- 
tinued, "  we  shall  go  and  search  your  house,"  Not  a  papirr 
escaped  their  curiosity;  but  they  found  nothing  to  compro- 
mise Monmouth;  he  was  however  sent  to  the  Tower. 

After  some  interval  the  merchant  was  again  brought  lie- 
fore  his  judges.  "  You  are  accused,"  said  More,  "  of  having 
bought  Martin  Luther's  tracts;  of  maintaining  those  who 
are  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English ;  of  subseribing 
to  eet  the  New  Testament  printed  in  English,  with  or  without 
glosses ;  of  having  imported  it  into  the  kingdom ;  and,  lastly, 
of  having  said  that  faith  alone  is  sufKcient  to  save  a  inan."t 

There  was  matter  enough  to  burn  several  men,  Mon- 
mouth, feeling  convinced  thai  Wolsey  alone  had  power  to 
deliver  him,  resolved  to  apply  to  hijn.  "  What  will  become 
of  my  poor  workmen  in  London  and  in  the  country  during 
my  imprisonment?"  he  wrote  to  the  eardinal.     "They  must 

have  their  money  every  week;  who  will  give  it  them? 

Besides,  I  make  considerable  sales  in  foreign  countries,  whicb 
bring  large  returns  to  his  majesty's  customs,  §  If  I  remain 
in  prison,  this  commerce  is  stopped,  and  of  course  all  the  pro- 
ceeds for  the  exchequer."  Wolsey,  who  was  as  much  a 
statesman  as  a  churchman,  began  to  melt ;  on  the  eve  of  a 
atruggle  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  he  feared,  besides, 
to  make  the  people  discontented,  Monmouth  was  released 
fiom  prison.     As  aldiTman,  and  then  as  sheriff  of  London, 

was  faithful  until  death,  and  ordered  in  his  last  will  thai 
thirty  sermons  should  bo  preached  by  the  most  evangeliciil 
ministers  in  England,  "  to  make  known  the  holy  word  of 
Jesus  Christ." — "  That  is  better,"  he  liiought,  "  thuu  fonnd- 

r  masses."  The  KeformatJon  showed,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  great  activity  in  commerce  might  he  allied  (C 
great  piety. 
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While  these  pcrsacuEions  were  agitiiting  the  fields  and  the 
capital  or  England,  all  Imd  changed  in  the  ccclcsiaatical 
■world,  because  all  had  changed  in  the  political.  The  pope, 
pressed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  intimidated  by  the  armies  of 
Francis  I.,  had  granted  the  decretal  and  desgiatchcd  Cam- 
peggio.  But,  on  a  sudden,  there  was  a  new  evolution ;  a 
change  of  events  brought  a  change  of  counsels.  Doria  had 
gone  over  to  the  emperor;  liis  fleet  had  restored  abundance 
to  Naples ;  the  army  of  Francis  I.,  ravaged  by  famine  and 
pestilence,  had  capitulated ;  and  Charles  V.,  triumphant  in 
Italy,  had  said  proudly  to  the  pope:  "We  are  determined 
to  defend  the  queen  of  England  against  King  Henry's  in- 
justice."* 

Charles  having  recovered  his  snperiority,  tlie  affrighted 
pope  opened  his  eyes  to  the  justice  of  Catherine's  cause. 
"  Send  fonr  messengers  after  Campeggio,"  said  he  to  his 
officers ;  "  and  let  each  take  a  different  road ;  bid  them  travel 
Tvith  all  speed  and  deUver  our  despatches  to  him."-}-  They 
overtook  the  legate,  who  opened  the  popo's  letters.  "  In  the 
first  place,"  said  Clement  VII.  to  him,  "  protract  your  journey. 
In  Ihe  second  jilace,  when  yon  reach  England,  use  every 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  king  and  queen.     In  the  third 

■  Com  Cesar  malertera!  sua;  causam  contra  itijarins  Henrici  pr»- 
pognBrerit.    Sanders,  p.  SI) 
t  Qjifttaor  nuncios  celerrinio  cureu  divcrsij  itinoribiis  ad  Campeginn 
"  U.  et  Herbert,  p.  263. 


plaeo,  if  you  do  not  succeed,  persuade  the  queen  to  tako  Im 
veil.  Asd  in  the  last  place,  if  sLo  refuses,  do  not  pronouucs 
nuy  sentence  favourable  to  the  divorce  without  a  tiew  uiiil 
express  order  from  me.  This  is  tlic  essential:  Sum  mum  el 
mo.n'tnum  mandaftim."  The  ambassador  of  the  aOTereien 
l)otiiiff  bad  a  mission  to  do  nothing.  Tliis  instruction  is 
sometimes  as  effectire  as  any. 

Campeggio,  the  youngest  of  the  cardinals,  was  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  slowest;  and  this  slowness  caused  his 
selection  by  the  pope.  He  understood  his  master.  If 
Wolsey  was  Henry's  spnr  to  urge  on  Campeggio,  the  latter 
was  Clement's  bridle  to  check  Wolsey*  One  of  the  judges 
of  the  divorce  was  about  to  pull  forwards,  the  other  back- 
wards; thus  the  business  stood  a  chance  of  not  advancing 
at  all,  which  was  just  what  the  pope  required. 

Tlie  legate,  very  eager  to  relax  his  speed,  spent  three 
months  on  his  journey  from  Italy  to  England.  He  should 
Lave  embarked  for  Prance  on  the  23d  of  July ;  but  the  end 
of  August  was  approaching,  and  no  one  knew  in  that  coun- 
try what  had  become  of  him.-]-  At  length  they  learnt  that 
he  had  reached  Lyons  on  tlie  22d  of  August,  The  English 
ambassador  in  France  sent  him  horses,  carriages,  plate,  and 
money,  in  order  to  hasten  his  progress ;  the  legate  complained 
of  the  ffoTit,  and  Gardiner  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  him  to  move.  Henry  wrote  every  day  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  complaining  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  nuncio.  " 
arrived  in  Paris  last  Sunday  or  Monday,"  he  says  at  the 
beginning  of  September ;  "  Monday  next  we  shall  hear  of  bis 
arrival  in  Calais,  and  then  I  shall  obtain  what  I  have  so 
longed  for,  to  God's  pleasure  and  both  our  comforts."^ 

At  tlie  same  time  this  impatient  prince  sent  message  al 
message  to  accelerate  the  legate's  rate  of  travelling. 

Anne  began  to  desire  a  futnre  which  surpassed  all  that  her 
youthful  imagination  had  conceived,  and  her  agitated  heart 
expanded  to  the  breath  of  hope.     She  wrote  to  Wolsey: 


"  This  shall  be  to  give  i 
*  FoUer,  boacT.  p.  172. 


ito  your  grace, 


i  I  am  uuai 


bcnnid,  my  humhie  tlianka  for  the  great  pain  and  travail  that 
TOU''  grace  dotb  take  in  studying,  by  yonr  wisdom  and  great 
diligence,  bow  to  bring  to  pass  honourably  the  grcatcflt 
wealth  [well-being]  tliat  is  possible  to  eomi?  to  any  creature 
living;  and  in  especial  rememljering  how  wretched  and  nn- 

wortby  I  am  in  comparison  to  hia  highness Now,  good 

my  lord,  yoiir  discretion  may  consider  as  yet  how  little  it  la 
in  my  power  to  recompense  you  hut  alonely  [only]  with  my 
good  will ;  the  which  I  assure  you,  look  what  thing  in  tbia 
world  I  can  imagine  to  do  you  pleasure  in,  you  shall  find  me 
the  gladdest  woman  in  the  world  to  do  it."* 

But  the  impatience  of  the  Viug  of  England  and  of  Anne 
seemed  as  if  it  woitld  never  be  satisfied.  Campeggio,  on  hia 
way  through  Parrs,  told  Francis  I.  that  the  divorce  would 
neTer  take  place,  and  that  he  should  soon  go  to  Spain  to  see 
Charles  V This  was  significative.  "The  king  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  know,"  said  the  indignant  Francis  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  "  that  Campeggio  is  imperialist  at  heart,  and  that 
bis  mission  in  England  will  be  a  mere  mockery."  f 

In  truth,  the  Spanisli  and  Roman  factions  tried  every  ma- 
nceuvre  to  prevent  a  union  they  detested.  Anne  Boleyn, 
queen  of  England,  signiGed  not  only  Catherine  humbled,  but 
Charles  ofFended ;  the  clerical  party  weakened,  perhaps  de- 
stroyed, and  the  evangelical  party  put  in  its  place.  The 
Bomish  faction  found  accomplices  even  in  Anne'a  own  family. 
Her  brother  George's  wife,  a  proud  and  passionate  woman, 
and  a  rigid  Roman-catholic,  had  sworn  an  implacable  hatred 
against  her  young  sister.  Uy  this  means  wounds  might  be 
inflicted,  even  in  tlie  domestic  sanctuary,  which  would  not 
bo  tlie  less  deep  because  they  were  the  work  of  her  own 
kindred.  One  day  we  are  told  that  Anne  fonnd  in  her  cham- 
ler  a  book  of  pretended  prophecies,  in  which  was  a  picture 
representing  a  ting,  a  f[ueen  shedding  tears,  and  at  their  feet 
a  young  lady  headless.     Anne  turned  away  her  eyes  with 

•  Pampliloletr,  p.  151. 

*■  The  oariliuul  iuteiidud  not  iha.1  your  Grace's  matter  shoald  t&k« 
oflisct,  but  Diily  to  aee  dissimulation  with  joar  Grace,  for  be  is  eutirelj 
Imparial.    Suffolk  lo  Heurj,  State  Papere,  vii.  p.  163. 
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dis^at.  She  desired,  however,  to  know  what  this 
EigniRed,  and  officious  friends  brouglit  to  her  one  of  those 
pretended  wise  oien,  so  iiuiaerous  at  all  times,  who  abuse  the 
fiivdiility  or  the  ignorant  by  professing  to  interpret  Buch  mys- 
teries. "  This  prophetic  picture,"  he  said,  "  representa  the 
hiatory  of  the  king  and  his  wife."  Aone  waa  not  credulous, 
but  she  understood  what  her  enemies  meant  to  insinuate, 
and  diamissed  the  mock  interpreter  without  belraying  any 
si^ns  of  fear  ;  tbeu  turning  to  her  favourite  attendant,  Anne 
Suville,  "  Come  hither,  Nan,"  said  she,  "  look  at  this  book 
of  prophecies ;  this  is  the  king,  this  is  the  queen  wringing 
'ler  liaFids  and  mourning,  and  this  (putting  her  finger  on  tlie 
bleeding  body)  is  mt/self,  with  my  head  cut  oif,"— -The  young 
lady  answered  with  a  shudder  :  "  If  I  thought  it  were  true, 
I  would  not  myself  have  him  were  he  an  emperor." — "  Tut, 
Nan,"  replied  Anne  Boleyn  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  I  think 
the  book  a  bauble,  and  am  resolved  to  have  him,  that  my 
issue  may  be  royal,  whatever  may  become  of  me."*  This 
story  is  based  on  good  authority,  and  there  were  so  many 
predictions  of  this  kind  afloat  that  it  is  very  possible  one  oi 
them  might  come  true ;  people  afterwards  recollected  only 
the  prophecies  confirmed  by  the  events.  But,  be  (hat  as  it 
may,  this  young  lady,  so  severely  chastised  in  after-days, 
found  in  her  God  an  abundant  consolation. 

At  length  Campcggio  embarked  at  Calais  on  the  29th  ot 
September,  and  unfortunately  for  him  he  had  an  excellent 
passage  across  the  Channel.  A  storm  to  drive  him  back  to 
the  French  coast  would  have  suited  him  admirably.  But  on 
the  1st  of  October  he  was  at  Canterbury,  whence  he  an- 
nounced his  arrival  to  the  king.  At  this  news,  Henry  for- 
got all  the  delays  which  bad  so  irritated  him.  "  His  m^esty 
can  never  be  sufiicicntly  grateful  to  your  holiness  for  so 
great  a  favour,"  wrote  Wolsey  to  Ihe  pope ;  "  but  he  will 
employ  his  riches,  his  kingdom,  his  life  even,  and  deserve 
the  name  of  Restorer  of  the  Church  as  justly  as  he  has  gained 
that  of  Defender  of  the  Failh."  This  KCal  alarmed  Cam- 
peggio,  for  the  pope  wrote  to  him  that  any  proceeding  which 
might  irritate  Charles  would  inevitably  cau)<e  the  ruin  of  the 

*  WjiH,  p.  430 
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thnrch."  The  nuncio  became  more  dilatorj-  ihan  ever,  and 
although  he  reiiched  Canterbury  on  the  lat  of  October,  he 
did  not  arrive  at  Dartfonl  imlil  tiie  5tb,  thus  taking  four 
daja  lor  a  journey  of  about  thirty  miles.-l- 

Meanwhiie  preparations  were  making  to  receive  him  in 
London.  Wolsey,  feehug  contempt  for  the  poverty  of  Iha 
Roman  cardinals,  and  very  uneasy  about  the  equipage  with 
whicli  his  colleague  was  likely  to  make  his  entrance  iutu  the 
capital,  Bent  a  numher  of  showy  cliestB,  rich  carpets,  litters 
bung  with  drapery,  and  harnessed  mules.  Ou  the  other 
hand  Campeggio,  whose  secret  mission  was  to  keep  in  tlie 
back -ground,  and  above  ail  to  do  nothing,  feared  these  ban- 
ners, and  trappings,  and  all  the  parade  of  a  triumphal  entry. 
Alleging  therefore  an  attack  of  gout  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  pompa  his  colleague  had  prepared  for  him,  he  quietly  took 
a  boat,  and  thus  reached  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Bath, 
where  he  was  to  lodge. 

While  the  nuncio  was  thus  proceeding  unnoticed  up  the 
Thames,  the  equipages  sent  by  Wolsey  eulcreil  London 
through  the  midst  of  a  gaping  crowd,  who  looked  on  them 
with  curiosity  as  if  they  bad  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  Some  of  the  mules  however  took  fright  and  ran 
Rway,  the  cofTers  fell  off  and  burst  open,  when  there  was  a 
.general  rush  to  see  their  contents ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all 
they  were  emptj-.  This  was  an  excellent  jest  for  the  citizens 
of  London.  "  Fine  outside,  empty  inside;  a  just  emblem 
of  the  popedom,  its  embassy,  and  foolish  pomps,"  they  said ; 
legale,  a  procession  of  masks,  and  the  whole  a 
farce!" 

Campeggio  was  come  at  last,  and  now  what  he  dreaded 
waa  an  audience.  "  I  caimot  move,"  he  said,  "  or  en- 
,dnre  the  motion  of  a  htter.''|  Never  bad  an  attack  of  gout 
been  more  seasonable.  Wolaey,  who  paid  him  frequent 
visits,  soon  found  him  to  he  his  equal  in  cunning.     I'o  no 

*  Sangi,  to  Ca,m]iei!eio,  trom  Viterbo,  Z!tU  Septambcr,  Ituiiko, 
r  I>eatBche  Gpsch.  iii.  p.  135. 

•y  Stats  Papers,  vii.  p.  94,  9b. 

t  DespalchfVumttaabisbatiof  BayoDne,  IGth  Octobnr  1529.  LeGnnd, 
[  Pnaiaa,  p.  169. 
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pnrpoae  did  lie  treat  liira  with  every  mark  of  respect,  sbak- 
ing  his  hand  and  making  much  of  him  ;*  it  was  labour  lost 
the  Roman  nuncio  wonld  say  nothing,  and  Wolaey  be^n  to 
despair.  The  ting,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  hope,  and 
fancied  hs  already  had  the  act  of  divorce  in  his  portfolio,  b^- 
cause  he  had  the  nuncio  in  his  kingdom. 

The  greatest  effect  of  the  nuncio's  arrival  was  the  putting 
an  end  (o  Anne  Boieyn's  indecision.  She  had  several  re- 
lapses :  the  trials  which  she  foreaaw,  and  the  grief  Catherine 
mnst  necessarily  feel,  had  agitated  her  imagination  and  dis- 
turbed her  mind.  But  when  she  saw  the  church  and  her 
own  enemies  pre.pared  to  pronounce  the  king's  divorce,  her 
doubts  were  removed,  and  she  regarded  as  legitimate  the 
position  that  was  offered  her.  The  king,  who  suffered  from 
her  scruples,  was  ileligbted  at  this  change.  "  I  desire  to  in- 
form you,"  he  wrote  to  her  in  English,  "  what  joy  it  is  to 
me  to  understjind  of  your  conformableness  with  reason,  and 
of  the  suppressing  of  your  inutile  and  vain  thoughts  and 
fantasies  with  the  bridle  of  reason.  I  assure  you  all  the 
greatness  of  this  world  could  not  counterpoise  for  my  satis- 
faction the  knowledge  andcertainty  thereof. The  unfeigned 

sickness  of  this  well-willing  legate  doth  somewhat  retard  his 
access  to  your  person."  f  It  was  therefore  the  determina- 
tion of  the  pope  that  made  Anne  Boleyn  resolve  to  accept 
Henry's  hand  ;  this  is  an  important  lesson  for  which  we  an)  " 
indebted  to  the  Fitlkan  letters.  "We  should  be  grateful  to 
the  papacy  for  having  so  carefully  preserved  them. 

But  the  more  llenry  rejoiced,  the  more  Wolsey  despaired  j 
he  would  have  desired  to  penetrate  into  Clement's  thoughts, 
but  could  not  succeed.  Imagining  that  De  Angelis,  tho 
general  of  the  Spanish  Observance,  knew  all  tlie  secrets  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  emperor,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  kid- 
napping liini.  "  If  he  goes  to  Spain  by  sea,"  said  he  to  Db 
BcUay,  "  a  good  brigantine  or  two  would  do  the  business; 
and  if  by  laiul,  it  will  be  easier  still."  Du  Bellny  failed  not 
(as  he  informs  us  himself)  "  to  tell  hira  plainly  thai  by  sucb 

*  Q,iiein  sirpiua  ciailavi  ct  umaiitisiJme  sum  campIeiuB.   SUtt*  Pa|>al» 
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piweedinga  hp  would  entirely  forfeit  the  pope's  good  will." — 
"What  matter?"  replied  Wolsey,  "  I  liave  nothing  to  lose.'' 
As  he  said  this,  tears  started  to  his  eyes.*  At  last  he  made 
Hp  his  miud  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  pontifFa  designs,  and 
wiped  his  eyes,  awaiting,  not  without  fear,  the  interview  be- 
tween Henry  and  Campcggio. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  a  month  after  his  arrival,  the  nui^ 
cio,  borne  in  a  sedan  chair  of  red  velvet,  was  carried  to  court. 
He  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  his  secretary 
In  his  name  delivered  a  high-sonnding  speech,  saluting 
Henry  with  the  name  of  Saviour  of  Rome,  Liberator  urbis. 
"  His  majesty,"  replied  Fox  in  the  king's  name,  "  has  only 
performed  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  Christian  prince,  and 
be  hopes  that  the  holy  see  will  bear  them  in  mind." — "  Well 
attacked,  well  defended,"  said  Du  Bellay.  For  the  moment, 
a  few  Latin  declamations  got  tlie  papal  nuncio  out  of  hia 
difficulties. 

Campeggio  did  not  deceive  himself:  if  the  divorce  were 
reAised,  he  foresaw  the  reformation  of  England.  Yet  he 
hoped  still,  for  he  was  assured  that  Catherine  would  submit 
to  the  judgment  Jif  the  church ;  and  being  fully  persuaded 
Ihat  the  (lueen  would  refuse  the  holy  father  nothing,  the 
nuncio  began  "  his  approaches,"  as  Du  Bellay  calls  them, 
the  27th  of  October,  the  two  cardinals  waited  on  Cathfr- 
tlne,  and  in  Flattering  terms  insinuated  that  she  might  pre- 
"Vent  the  blow  which  threatened  her  by  voluntary  -elirement 
into  a  convent.  And  then,  to  end  all  indecision  in  the  queen's 
itnind,  Campeggio  put  on  a  severe  look  and  exclaimed;  "  How 
te  it,  madam,  explain  the  mystery  to  ns  ?  From  the  moment 
•tiie  holy  father  appointed  us  to  examine  the  question  of  youi 
divorce,  you  have  been  seen  not  only  at  court,  but  in  public, 
wearing  the  most  magnificent  ornaments,  participating  with 
VD  appearance  of  gaiety  and  satisfaction  at  amusements  and 

festivities  which  you  had  never  tolerated  before The 

church  is  in  the  most  cruel  embarrassment  with  regard  to 
you  ;  the  king,  your  husband,  is  in  the  greatest  perplexity 

,the  princess,  your  daughter,  is  taken  from  you and  in- 

M^ntmonmcj,  SIst  October.     La  Gtanil.  Praave^ 
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■teaJ  of  flbedding  tears,  you  give  youraelf  up  to  vanity. 
Bejicunce  llie  world,  niadani ;  enter  a  niuiDery,  Our  holy 
father  liiiusclf  requires  tiiia  of  you."* 

The  agitated  queen  was  almost  faioting ;  stifling  her  emo- 
tion, however,  she  said  mildly  but  firmly :  "  Alas  1  my  lords, 
is  it  now  a  question  whether  I  am  the  king's  lawful  wife  oi 
not,  when  I  have  been  mnri'icd  to  bim  almost  twenty  years 

and  no  objection  raised  liul'ure? Divers  prelates  and  lords 

are  yet  alive  who  then  adjudged  our  marriage  good  and  law- 
ful,— -and  now  to  say  it  is  detestable  1  this  is  a  great  marvel 
to  me,  especially  when  I  consider  what  a  wise  prince  the 
king's  father  was,  and  also  ihe  natural  love  and  affection 
father,  King  Ferdinand,  hare  unto  me.  I  think  that  neither 
of  these  illustrious  princes  would  have  made  me  contract  an 
illicit  union."  At  these  words,  Catherine's  emotion  com- 
pelled her  to  stop. — "  If  I  weep,  my  lords,"  she  continued 
almost  immediately,  "  it  is  not  for  myself,  it  is  for  a  person 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life.  What  I  I  should  consent  to  aa 
act  which  deprives  my  daughter  of  a  crown  ?  No,  I  will  not 
saciilice  my  child.  I  know  what  dangers  threaten  me.  I 
am  only  a  weak  woman,  a  stranger,  without  learning,  ad- 
visers, or  friends and  my  enemies  are  skilful,  learned  ic 

the  laws,  and  desirous  to  merit  their  master's  favour,,, 
and  more  than  that,  even  my  judges  are  my  enemies.     Can 
T  receive  as  such,"  she  said  as  elm  looked  at  Campeggio, 

"a  man  extorted  from  the  pope  by  manifest  lying?. And 

Hs  for  you,"  added  she,  turning  haughtily  to  Wolscy,  "having 
failed  in  attaining  the  tiara,  you  have  sworn  to  revenge  your- 
self on  my  nephew  the  emjieror and  you  have  kept  him 

true  promise ;  for  of  all  bis  wars  and  vexations,  he  may  only 
thank  you.  One  victim  was  not  enough  for  you.  Forging  ■ 
abominable  suppositions,  you  desire  to  plunge  his  aunt  into 

a  frightful  abyss Hut  my  cause  is  just,  and  I  trust  it  in 

the  Lorf's  hand,"  After  this  hold  language,  the  unhappy 
Catherine  withdrew  to  her  apartments.  The  imminence  ol 
the  danger  effected  a  salutary  revolution  in  her;  she  laid 
asidelier  brilliant  ornaments,  assumed  llie  sober  garments 

*  Dn  Bellii>  to  Moutmoreiiey    Ist  Narembei,    Le  Gratd,  Froaves, 

-las. 
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in  which  ahe  is  usaally  represented,  and  passed  daya  snd 
Dights  in  iDOarning  and  in  tears.* 

Thus  Campeggio  saw  his  hopes  deceived ;  he  nad  thought 

to  find  a  mm,  and  had  met  a  queen  and  a  mother He 

now  proceeded  to  set  every  iraiiginable  spring  at  work;  as 
Catherine  would  not  renounce  Henry,  he  must  try  and  pre- 
vail upon  Henry  to  renounce  his  idea  ofBeparaliiig  from  the 
qneen.  The  Koman  legate  therefore  changed  his  batlcrics, 
and  turned  them  against  the  king. 

Henry,  always  impatient,  went  one  day  unannounced  to 
lampeg^io's  lodging,  accompanied  by  Wolaey  only:-}-  "  As 
are  without  witnesses,"  he  said,  taking  his  seat  familiarly 
between  the  two  cardinals,  "  let  us  speak  freely  Dfour  afTairs.) 
— How  shall  you  proceed  ?"  But  to  his  great  astonishment 
and  gTief,§  the  nuncio  prayed  him,  with  all  imaginable  de- 
licacy, to  renounce  the  rtivorce.||  At  these  words  the  fiery 
Tudor  bui'st  out :  "  Is  this  how  the  pope  keeps  his  word? 
Ete  sends  me  an  ambassador  to  annul  my  marriage,  but  in 
reality  to  confirm  it."  lie  made  a  pause.  Campeggio  knew 
not  what  to  say.  Henry  and  Catherine  being  equally  per- 
enaded  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  nuncio  was  in  a 
dilemma.  Wolsey  himself  sutTered  a  martyrdom. 1[  The 
king's  anger  grew  fiercer;  he  had  thought  the  legate  would 
hasten  to  withdraw  an  imprudent  expression,  but  Campeggio 
was  dumb.  "  I  see  that  you  have  chosen  your  part,"  said 
Henry  to  the  nuncio ;  "  mine,  you  may  be  sure,  will  soon  be 
taken  also.  Let  the  pope  only  persevere  in  this  way  of  act- 
ing, and  the  apostolical  see,  covered  with  perpetual  infamy, 
will  be  visited  with  a  frightful  destruction."**  The  lion  had 
tiirown  off  the  Iamb's  skin  which  he  had  momentarily  as- 

*  Kegina  in  luctu  et 

i-lteRiia  majestia  ei 
tii.p.103. 

X  Rei  et  duo  cudinales,  remotia  arbitris,  do  aoia  rabta  mnltum  et  dil 
BOllaciitl.    Sanders,  p.  29. 

g  Iiii;redibiliutriuBq\ie  nostrum  animi  nicerore,  Slite  Papers,  *II.  p,  104. 

B  Conatas  est  ouiiie  divortium  inlur  regiam  majeKtutum  at  ri^LUiin 
Ibid. 
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BTiined.    Campeggio  felt  that  he  must  appease  the  nionard^  j 
"Craft  and  delay"  were  liis  orders  from  Rome;  and  with 
that  view  the  pope  had  provided  liim  with  the  oocejisary 
arms.     He  hastened  to  produce  the  famous  decretal  which  1 
pronounced  the  divorce.     "  The  holy  father,"  he  told  the  j 
king,  "  ardently  desires  that  this  matter  should  he  terminated  1 
by  a  happy  reconciliation  between  you  and  the  queen ;  but  1 
if  that  is  impoasible,  you  shall  judge  yourself  whether  or  DOt  ] 
his  holiness  can  keep  his  promises."     He  then  read  the  bull,  I 
and  even  showed  it  to  Henry,  without  permitting  it,  however, 
to  leave  his  hands.    This  exhibition  produced  the  desired  ] 
effect ;  Henry  grew  calm.     "  Now  I  am  at  ease  again,"  lie 
said ;   "  this  miraciilotts  talisman  revives  all  my  courage.  ' 
This  decretal  is  the  efficacious  remedy  that  will  restore  peace  ' 
to  my  oppressed  conscience,  and  joy  to  my  bruised  heart.* 
Write  to  his  holiness,  that  this  immense  benefit  binds  me  te  j 
him  HO  closely,  that  he  may  expect  from  me  more  than  hli  j 
imagination  can  conceive." 

And  yet  a  few  clouds  gathered  shortly  after  in  the  kmg'B  ] 
mind. 

Campeg^o  having  shown  the  bull  had  hastened  to  lock  it  ] 
up  again.  Would  he  presume  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands?  ] 
Henry  and  Wolsey  will  leave  no  means  untried  to  get  pos-  | 
session  of  it ;  that  point  gained,  and  victory  Is  theirs. 

Wolsey  having  returned  to  the  nuncio,  he  asked  him  for  I 
the  decretal  with  an  air  of  candour  as  if  it  was  the  most  na-  I 
tural  thing  in  the  world.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  show  it  to  ] 
the  king's  privy  councillors.  "  The  pope,"  replied  Campe^  J 
gio,  "  has  granted  this  hull,  not  to  be  used,  but  to  be  kept  I 
Becret;f  he  simply  desired  to  show  the  king  the  good  feeling  1 
by  which  he  was  animated."  Wolsey  having  failed,  Henry  I 
tried  his  skill.  "  Have  the  goodness  to  band  me  the  bull  1 
which  you  showed  me,"  said  he.  The  nuncio  respectftoily  J 
refused.  "  For  a  single  moment,"  he  said,  Campeggio  BtiE  I 
refused.  The  haughty  Tudor  retired,  stilling  his  anger.  I 
Then  Wolsey  made  another  attempt,  and  founded  his  do-  I 


jQO  afllictiB   oppreaawquB  I 
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I  iDsnd  on  jaatice.    "  Like  you,  I  am  delegated  by  bis  holi- 

I  eess  to  decide  this  aflair,"  he  said,  "  aad  I  wish  to  study  the 

important  document  which  is  to  regulate  our  proceedings," — 

'    This  was  met  by  a  new  refusal.     "  Whatl"  exclaimed  the 

minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  "  am  I  not,  like  you,  a  cardinal? 

..like  you,  a  judgeV  your  colleague?"     It  mattered  not, 

the  nuncio  would  not,  by  any  means,  let  the  decretal  go." 

I  Clement  was  not  deceived  in  the  choice  he  had  made  ol 

I   Campeggio;  the  ambassador  was  worthy  of  his  master. 

It  was  evident  that  the  pope  in  granting  the  bull  liad  been 
acting  a  part :  this  trick  revolted  the  king.     It  was  no  longer 
Knger  that  he  felt,  but  diigu't      "Wohe^  knew  that  Ilenry'a 
I   contempt  was  more  to  bt  ftared  than  his  wrath.     He  grew 
I  alarmed,  and  paid  the  nuuLio  another  \isit      "  The  general 
I  commission,"  he  said,      ir  insuffiLient,  the  decretal  commis- 
I  Irion  atone  can  be  of  aerviie,  and  }ou  do  not  permit  us  to 
I  read  a  word  of  it.-[-        The  king  and  I  place  the  greatest 
n  the  good  intentions  of  his  holiness,  and  yet  we 
r^find  our  expectations  frustrated.^     Where  is  that  paternal 
1  Affection  with  which  we  had  Ballered  ourselves?    What 
I  .prince  has  ever  been  triHed  with  as  the  king  of  England  is 
[■now?     If  this  is  the  way  in  which  (he  Defender  of  the  Faith 
I  is  rewarded,  Christendom  will  know  what  those  who  serve 
.Some  will  have  to  expect  from  her,  and  every  power  will 
I  withdraw  its    support.      Do  not   deceive    yourselves:    the 
■  foundation  on  which  the  holy  see  is  placed  is  so  very  insecure 
that  the  least  movement  will  sufiice  to  precipitate  it  into 
everlasting  niin§     What  a   sad    futurityl what   inex- 
pressible  torture  1 whether   I   wake   or  sleep,    gloomy 

thoughts  continually  pursue  me  like  a  frightful  nightmare."  |j 
•  Iliis  time  Wolsey  spnke  the  truth. 

But  all  his  eloquence  was  useless;  Campeggio  refused  to 

■  NuUo  pttcto  addaei  yult,  ut  niihi,  luo  collega,  l^olnm^.■iaiopl.>ll:l  banc 
[  iBcretaileiii  c  auid  maiiibiia  credit.     Siila  Papers,  vii,  p.  lUJ. 
'  t  Neo  iillum  terbum  neo  meDtlonem  utlaia.     Ibid. 
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giyc  np  the  so  much  desired  bull.  When  sending  him, 
Rome  had  told  him:  "Above  all,  do  not  siicceedl"  This 
means  having  failed,  there  remained  fur  Wnlsey  one  othei 
way  of  elTecting  the  divorce,  "  Well,  then,"  he  said  lo 
Oampeggio,  "let  us  pronounce  it  ourselvea."— "  Far  be  it 
from  us,"  replied  the  nuncio ;  "  the  anger  of  the  emperot 
will  be  so  great,  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  he  broken  for 
ever." — "  I  know  how  to  arrange  all  that,"  replied  the  Eng- 
lish cardinal,  "  in  political  matters  you  may  trust  to  me." 
The  nuncio  then  took  another  tone,  and  proudly  wrapping 
himself  up  in  hia  morality,  he  said  :  "  I  shall  follow  the  voice 
of  my  conscience;  if  I  see  that  the  divoree  is  possible,  I 
shall  leap  the  ditch ;  if  otherwise,  I  ihnll  not" — "  Your  con- 
science 1  that  may  be  easily  satisfied,"  rejoined  Wolsey. 
"  Holy  Scripture  forbids  a  man  to  marry  his  brother's  widow ; 
now  no  pope  can  grant  what  is  forbidden  by  the  law  ol 
God." — "  The  Lord  preserve  ua  Irom  such  a  principle,"  ex- 
claimed the  Roman  prelate ;  "  the  power  of  tlie  pope  is  un- 
limited,"— The  nuncio  had  hardly  put  his  conscience  forward 
before  it  stumbled ;  it  bound  him  to  Rome  and  not  to 
heaven.  But  for  that  matter,  neither  public  opinion  nor 
Carapeggio's  oivn  friends  had  any  great  idea  ot  his  morality- 
they  thought  that  to  make  him  hap  the  ditch,  it  was  onlj 
requisite  to  know  the  price  at  which  he  might  he  bought. 
The  bishop  of  Bayonne  wrote  to  Montmorency :  "  Put  at  iha 
close  of  a  letter  which  I  can  show  Campeggio  something 
prommory,  that  he  shall  have  6(!nc/ices.,....Tliat  will  cost 
you  nothing,  and  may  serve  in  this  matter  of  tlie  marriage; 
for  I  know  that  he  is  longing  for  something  of  the  sort," — 
"  What  is  to  he  done  then,"  said  Woisey  at  la.st,  astonished 
at  meeting  with  a  resistance  to  which  he  was  unaccustomedi 
''  I  shall  inform  the  pope  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard ' 
leplied  Campeggio,  "  and  I  shall  wait  for  his  instructions.* 
Henry  was  forced  to  consent  to  this  new  course,  for  tba 
unncio  hinted,  that  if  it  were  opposed  he  would  go  in  pcrsoq 
to  Rome  to  ask  the  pontiff's  orders,  and  he  never  would  haro 
tetnmed.  By  this  means  several  months  were  gained. 
During  this  time  men's  minds  were  troubled.  Tlie  prw 
*  Da  Bellaf  to  Montmorcacy.    Lii  Unnil,  PrenveB,  p.  OgSi 


Hct  of  a  divorce  between  the  kino:  ami  qneen  huA  Etirred 
she  nation ;  and  the  inajority,  partioiilarly  among  [lie  \TOiiit-n, 
declared  against  the  king.  "  Whatever  may  be  done."  the 
Iteople  said  boldly,  "  whoever  maiTies  the  I'rincesa  Miiry 
will  be  king  of  England,""  Wolaey's  spies  inforniiid  him 
that  Catherine  and  Charles  V.  had  many  devoted  partisans 
even  at  the  court.  He  wished  to  make  sure  of  this.  "  It  is 
pretended,"  he  said  one  day  in  an  indifferent  tone,  "  that  the 
emperor  has  twaated  that  he  will  get.  the  king  driven  Irom 

his  realm,  and  that  by  his  majesty's  own  anbjects What 

do  jon  tliink  of  it,  my  lords?" — "Tough  against  the  spnr," 
aays  Du  Bellay,  the  lords  remained  silent.  At  length,  how- 
ever, one  of  them  more  imprudent  than  the  rust,  exclaimed: 
"  Such  a  boast  will  make  the  emperor  lose  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  Englishmen."  This  was  enough  for 
Wolsey.  To  lose  them,  he  thought,  Charles  must  have 
them.  If  Catherine  thought  of  levying  war  against  her 
husband,  following  the  example  of  former  queens  of  Eng- 
land, she  would  have,  then,  a  party  ready  to  support  her ; 
this  became  dangerous. 

The  king  and  the  cardinal  immediately  took  their  meas- 
jirea.  More  than  15,000  of  Charleo's  subjects  were  ordered 
to  leave  London  ;  the  arms  of  the  citizens  were  seized,  "  in 
order  that  they  might  have  no  worse  weapon  than  the 
tongue  ;"■{■  the  Flemish  councillors  accorded  to  Catherine 
were  dismissed,  after  they  had  been  heard  by  the  king  and 
Campeggio,  "  for  they  had  no  commission  to  speak  lo  the 
other  [SVolaey]  " — and  finally,  they  kept  "  a  great  and  con- 
stant watch  "  upon  the  country.  Men  feared  an  invasion  of 
England,  and  Henry  was  not  of  a  humour  lo  subject  his 
kingdom  to  the  pope. 

This  was  not  enough;  the  alarmed  king  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  his  people ;  and  having 
summoned  the  lords  spiritual  .\nd  temporal,  the  Judges,  the 
members  of  the  privy-council,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  city,  and  many  of  tlie  gentry,  to  meet  him  at  his  palace 

'  Dn  BaUay  lo  Montmoceiicj,  8tli  Kovflmbet  1S-2B.  La  CirKni, 
l^afsa,  u.  -an.  t  ihul  p.  i'J-i 
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of  Bridewell  on  the  13th  of  Novemlier*  he  said  to  them  i« 
a  very  eondc  scon  ding  air :  "  You  know,  my  lords  snd  gentle*  1 
men,  that  Tor  these  twenty  years  past  divine  Providence  has  ( 
granted  our  country  such  prosperity  as  it  bad  never  known  I 
before.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  glory  that  surrouncls  me,  I 
the  thouglit  of  my  last  liour  often  occurs  lo  me,-)-  and  I  feai  J 
that  if  I  should  die  without  au  heir,  my  death  would  cause  i 
more  damage  to  my  people  than  my  life  has  done  tlicm  good>  I 
God  forbid,  that  for  want  of  a  legitimate  king  England  [ 
should  he  again  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  civil  i 
Then  calling  to  mind  the  iUegalities  invalidating  his  mar^  1 
riage  with  Catherine,  the  king  continued:  "These  tlioughta  1 
have  filled  my  mind  with  anxiety,  and  are  continually  prick-  I 
ing  my  conscience.  This  is  the  only  motive,  and  God  is  my  i 
witness,  t  which  has  made  me  lay  this  matter  before  th<  I 
ponli£  As  touching  the  queen,  she  is  a  woman  iucompai^  I 
able  in  gentleness,  humility,  and  buxomneas,  as  I  dieae  I 
twenty  years  have  had  experiment  of;  bo  that  if  I  were  14  I 
raarry  again,  if  the  marriage  might  he  good,  I  wotild  surelj  I 
choose  her  above  all  other  women.  But  if  it  be  determined  1 
by  judgment  that  our  marriage  was  against  God's  law,  and  1 
surely  void,  then  I  shaU  not  only  sorrow  in  departing  from  J 
HO  good  a  lady  and  loving  companion,  but  much  more  lamenl  I 
and  bewail  my  unfortunate  chance,  that  I  have  so  long  lived  1 
in  adultery,  to  God's  great  displeasure,  and  have  no  t 

heir  of  my  body  to  inherit  this  realm Therefijre  I  re-  | 

quire  of  you  all  to  pray  with  us  that  the  very  truth  may 
be  known,  for  ihe  discharging  of  our  conscience  and  tho  I 
saving  of  our  soul."5  These  words,  though  wanting  in  j 
sincerity,  were  well  calculated  to  soothe  men's  minds.  Vn-  I 
fortunately,  it  appears  that  after  this  speech  from  the  erowHf  ^ 
the  official  copy  of  which  has  been  preserved,  Henty  , 
addend  a  few  words  of  his  own.     "  If  however,"  he  said,  w 
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Bordmg  to  Du  Bellay,  casling  a  tlireatening  glance  around 
him,  "  there  should  be  any  man  whatsoever  whn  speaks  ol 
fais  prince  in  other  than  becnuiing  terms,  I  will  show  him 
that  I  am  the  master,  and  there  is  no  head  so  high  that  I 
will  nol  roll  it  from  his  ahoiilders."*  This  was  a  speech  in 
Henry's  style;  but  we  cannot  give  unlimited  credit  lo  Du 
Bellay's  assertions,  this  diplomatist  being  very  fond,  like 
others  of  his  class,  of  "  seasoning"  his  despatches.  But 
whatever  may  he  the  fact  as  regards  the  postscript,  the 
speech  on  the  divorce  produced  an  effect.  From  that  time 
tliere  were  no  more  jests,  not  even  on  the  part  of  the  Boleyns' 
enemies.  Some  supported  the  king,  others  were  content  to 
pity  the  queen  in  secret ;  the  majority  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  court-revolution  which  every  one  foresaw. 
"  The  king  so  plainli/  gave  them  to  understand  his  pleasure," 
Bays  the  French  ambassador,  "  that  they  speak  more  soberly 
than  they  liave  done  hitherto," 

Henry  wishing  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and 
to  allay  the  fears  felt  by  the  higher  classes,  gave  several 
magnificent  entertainments  at  one  time  in  London,  at  another 
at  Greenwich,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  and  then  at  Rich- 
mond. The  queen  accompanied  him,  but  Anne  generally  _ 
remained  "  in  a  very  handsome  lodging  which  Henry  had 
furnished  for  her,"  says  Du  Bellay.  The  cardinal,  following 
his  master's  example,  gave  representations  of  French  playa 
with  great  magnificence.  All  his  hope  was  in  France.  "  I 
desire  nothing  in  England,  neither  in  word  nor  in  deed,  which 
18  not  French,"-j-  he  said  to  the  bishop  of  Bayonne.  At 
length  Anne  Boleyn  had  accepted  the  brilliant  position  she 
Iiad  at  first  refused,  and  every  day  lier  stately  mansion 
(Suffolk  House)  was  filled  with  a  numerous  court, — "  more 
than  ever  had  crowded  to  the  queen." — "  Yes,  yes,"  said  Da 
Bellay,  as  he  saw  the  crowd  turning  towards  the  risin/j  sun, 
"  (hey  wish  by  these  Uttle  things  to  accustom  the  p(^ople  to 
endure  her,  that  when  prcat  ones  are  attempted,  they  may 
not  be  found  so  strange." 

1  Bullny  Ui   Montmorency,   17tli  Kovemljor  1523.      l^  Oian 
i,  r>.  218. 
t  I)u  Uellaj  to  Montmareno;,  let  Jana&r;     Ibid.  p.  3RS. 
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In  the  mitJst  of  these  festivities  the  grand  business  dii!  iwt 
Blumber.  Wlien  tlie  French  ambassadnr  solifiteil  the  snh- 
Bidy  intended  for  the  ransom  of  the  sons  of  Francis  T,,  the 
cardinal  reqnired  of  him  in  exchange  a  paper  proving  that 
the  marriage  liad  never  been  vaUd.  Du  Bellay  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  want  of  learning;  bn 
eing  given  to  understand  that  he  could  not  have  the  siilisidy 
without  it,  he  wrote  the  memoir  in  a  altigle  day.  The  en- 
Taptured  cardinal  and  king  entreated  him  to  speak  with  Cam- 
peggio*  The  ambassador  consented,  and  succeeded  beyond 
all  expectation.  The  nnncio,  fully  aware  that  a  bow  too 
much  bent  will  hreak,  made  Henry  by  tnrnB  become  the 
sport  of  hope  and  fear.  "  Take  care  how  you  assert  that 
the  pope  had  not  the  right  to  grant  a  dispensation  to  the 
king,"  said  he  to  the  French  bishop ;  "  this  would  be  denying 
hii  power,  which  is  i7ifinite.  But,"  added  he  in  a  mysterious 
tone,  "  I  will  point  out  a  road  that  will  infallibly  lead  yon 
to  the  mark.  Show  that  the  holy  father  has  lieen  deceived 
hy  false  information.  Pnsh  me  hard  on  that"  he  continued, 
"  so  as  to  force  me  to  declare  that  the  dispensation  was 
granted  on  erroneous  gn»undB."f  Thus  did  the  legate  him-  i 
self  reveal  tiie  breach  by  which  the  fortress  might  be  sur- 
prised. "  Victory!"  exclaimed  Henry,  as  ho  entered  Anne's 
apartments  all  beaming  with  joy. 

But  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  Carapegno  was  only  » 
new  trick.  "  There  is  a  great  rumour  at  court,"  wrote  Du 
Bellay  soon  after,  "  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Franco 
are  coming  together,  and  leaving  Henry  alone,  so  that  all  | 
will  fall  on  his  shoulders."!  Wolsey,  finding  that  the  in- 
trigues of  diplomacy  had  failnd,  thought  it  his  duty  to  put 
fresh  springs  in  motion,  "  and  by  alt  good  and  honest  meuna 
to  gain  the  pope's  favour.  §  He  saw,  besides,  to  his  great 
sorrow,  the  new  catholicity  then  forming  in  the  world,  and 
uniting,  by  the  closest  bonds,  the  Christians  of  England  to 
those  of  the  continent.     To  strike  down  one  of  the  leaders  ol'  i 

•  I.P  Grand,  Preutea,  p.  200. 

f  PoNMei-inoi  cela,  raiila.     Du  Bel\a,y  to  Montniaren^y.     Le  Onod, 
PreDTM,  p.  217. 
J  Ibid.  p.  210  Sii-id.  ^?". 
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Hus  evangelical  movement  might  incline  the  conrt  o<"  RntTij 
in  Henry's  favour.  The  cirdinal  undertook,  tlietefore,  to 
persecute  Tyndale;  and  this  reeolutiun  will  iiun  trtinsport 
ns  to  Germany, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

True  Catboliciiy— Wolaoj'—Haitiisii'a  Matter— West  eeot  to  Cologae— 
L&boara  of  Tyndale  uid  Fryth— Riocke  »t  Frankrort— Ha  makes  \ 
DiflcOYory— Tyndale  at  Marburg— WbsI  rfltucns  to  England— His  Tor- 
turea  in  the  MoDBaterj. 

The  residence  ofTytidalc  and  his  friends  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  connexions  tliere  formed  with  pious  Christiana,  testify 
to  the  fraternal  spirit  which  the  Keformatioa  then  restored 
to  the  church.  It  is  in  protestantism  that  true  catholicity  is 
to  be  found.  The  Romish  church  is  not  a  catholic  church. 
Separated  from  the  churches  of  the  east,  which  aee  the  oldest 
in  Christendom,  and  from  the  reformed  churches,  which  ara 
the  purest,  it  is  nothing  but  a  sect,  and  that  a  degenerated 
one.  A  church  which  should  profess  to  believe  in  an  epis- 
ieopal  unity,  hut  which  kept  itself  separate  from  the  episco- 
pacy of  Rome  and  of  the  East,  and  from  the  evangelical 
churches,  would  be  no  l»nger  a  cathohc  church ;  it  would  be 
a  sect  more  sectarian  still  than  that  of  the  Vatican,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  fragment.  The  church  of  the  Saviour  rcLjuires  a 
trner,  a  divine/  unity  than  that  of  priests,  who  conilerin  one 
another.  It  was  the  reformers,  and  particularly  Tyiciale,* 
who  proclaimed  throughout  Christendom  the  existence  of  a 
body  of  Christ,  of  which  all  the  children  of  God  are  members, 
Tlie  disciples  of  the  Reformation  are  the  true  cittholica. 

It  was  a  catholicity  of  anotfier  sort  that  Wolscy  dta.'ied 
to  uphold.  He  did  not  reject  certain  reforms  in  (he  church, 
particularly  such  as  brnuEbt  him  any  profit;  hut,  before  all, 
he  wished  to  preserve  for  the  hierarciiy  their  privileges  and 
uniformity.     The  Romish  church  in  England  was  then  per- 

•  The  Chureh  of  Christ  ia  the  multitude  of  ail  thwn  that  Mima  u) 
Ckriat,  &0.     Eipoaition  of  Itatlhaw,  Pruloeue. 
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w.-rified  in  him,  and  if  he  tell,  its  ruin  wonld  be  near, 
political  talerila  and  inuJliplied  relatinna  with  Ihe  conliiient, 
eausud  him  lo  discern  more  clearly  tlian  olhera  tite  dangers 
wliicti  threatened  tiie  popedom.  Tlie  publication  of  the  Scrip- 
tures of  God  in  English  appeared  to  some  a  cloud  without 
importance,  which  would  soon  disappear  from  the  liorizou ;  bitt 
to  the  foreseeing  glance  of  Wolsey,  it  betokened  a  mighty 
tempest.  Besides,  he  loved  not  the  fraternal  relations  then 
forming  between  the  evangelical  Christians  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  other  nations.  Annoyed  by  this  spiritual  catholicity, 
he  resolved  to  procure  the  arrest  of  Tyndale,  who  was  iu 
principal  organ. 

Already  had  Hackett,  Henry's  envoy  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  caused  the  imprisonment  of  Harman,  an  Antwerp  a 
chant,  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  English  reformer. 
But  Hackett  had  in  vain  asked  Wolsey  for  suth  documents  a§ 
would  convict  him  of  treason  (for  the  crime  of  loving  the  Bible 
was  not  sufhcieiit  to  procure  Harraan's  condemnation  in  Bra- 
bant) ;  the  envoy  had  remained  without  letters  from  England, 
and  the  last  term  fixed  by  the  law  having  expired,  Hanuan 
and  his  wife  were  liberated  after  seven  months'  imprisonment 

And  yet  Wolsey  bad  not  been  inactive.  The  cardinal 
hoped  to  find  elsewhere  the  co-operation  which  Margaret  ol 
Austria  refused.  It  was  Tyndale  that  be  wanted,  and  every- 
thing seemed  lo  indicate  that  be  was  then  hidden  at  Cologne 
or  in  its  neighbourhood.  Wolsey,  recollecting  senator  Rincke 
and  the  services  he  had  already  performed,  determined  to  send 
to  him  one  John  West,  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan  convent  it 
Greenwich.  West,  a  somewhat  narrow-minded  but  e 
getic  man,  was  verj-  desirous  of  distinguishing  Iiimself,  and 
he  bad  already  gained  some  notoriety  in  England  among  Iho 
adversaries  of  the  Ui-formation.  Flattered  by  his  miseioi:^ 
this  vain  monk  immediately  set  olT  for  Antwerp,  accompanied 
by  another  friar,  in  order  to  seize  Tyndale,  and  even  Roy, 
once  iiis  colleague  at  Greenwich,  and  against  whom  he  had 
there  irefPectuaHy  contended  in  argument. 

While  these  men  were  conspiring  his  ruin,  Tyndale  com- 
posed several  works,  sot  Ihem  printed,  and  sent  to  England, 
and  prayed  God  nigiil  luid  day  to  enhghlen  his  fellnw  conn- 
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ttTmen.  "  Why  do  you  give  yourself  bo  much  trouble  ?'  said 
Bome  of  his  friends,  "  They  will  bum  your  books  as  tbey 
have  burnt  the  Gospel." — "  lliey  will  only  do  what  I  expect,' 
leplied  he,  "  if  they  bum  lue  also."  Already  be  beheld  hJa 
own  burning  pile  in  the  distance;  but  it  was  a  sight  which 
only  served  to  increase  his  zeal.  Hidden,  like  Luther  at  the 
"Wartburg,  not  however  in  a  castle,  but  iu  a  humble  lodging, 
Tyndalc,  like  the  Saxon  reformer,  spent  his  days  and  nights 
translating  the  Bible.  But  not  having  an  elector  of  Saxony 
to  protect  him,  be  was  forced  to  change  his  residence  from 
time  to  time. 

At  this  epoch,  Fryth,  who  had  escaped  from  the  prisons 

of  Oxford,  rejoined  Tyndale,  and  the  sweets  of  friendship 

softened  the  bitterness  of  their  exile,    Tyndale  having  finished 

the  New  Testament,  and  begun  the  translation  of  the  Old, 

the  learned  Fryth  was  of  great  use  to  him.     The  more  they 

studied  the  word  of  God,  the  more  they  admired  it.     In  the 

beginnmg  of  1629,  they  published  the  books  of  Genesis  and 

Deuteronomy,  and  addressing  their  fellow-countrymen,  ihey 

said  :  "  As  thou  readest,  think  that  every  syllable  pertaineth 

to  thine  own  self,  and  suek  out  the  pith  of  the  Scripture."* 

Then  denying  that  visible  signs  naturally  impart  grace,  as 

the  schoolmen  had  pretended,  Tyndale  maintained  that  the 

aacramenis  are  etfectual  only  when  the  Holy  Ghost  sheds 

his  influence  upon  them.    "  The  ceremonies  of  the  law,"  he 

•  wrote,  "  stood  tlic  IsracUles  in  the  same  stead  as  the  sacra- 

^  ments  do  us.     Wo  are  saved  not  by  the  power  of  the  sacrifice 

I    or  the  deed  itself,  but  by  virtue  ot  faith  in  the  promise, 

whereof  the  sacrifice  or  ceremony  was  a  token  or  sign.    The 

I    Holy  Ghost  is  no  dumb  God,  no  God  that  goeth  u-mum- 

ming.     Wlierever  the  word  is  proclaimed,  this  inward  wit- 

arketh.     If  baptism  preach  me  the  washing  in  Christa 

'•  blood,  so  dolh  the  11  oly  Ghost  accompany  it ;  and  that  deed 

I' of  preaching  through  faith  doth  put  away  my  sins.    The 

V.nrk  of  Noah  saved  them  in  the  water  through  faith."f 

The  man  who  dared  address  England  in  language  so  ood- 
ttary  to  the  leacliiiig  of  the  middle  agus  must  be  imprisouei 
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John  West,  who  liad  been  sent  with  this  object,  arrived  at 
Antwerp ;  Hackptt  firociircd  for  him  aa  interpreter  a  friar  ol 
English  dfscont,  made  him  assume  a  secular  dress,  and  gave 
him  "  three  pounds  "  on  the  cardinal's  account ;  the  lesB 
attention  the  embassy  altracted,  the  more  likely  it  would  be 
to  succeed.  But  great  waa  West's  vexation,  on  reaching 
Cologne,  to  learn  that  Rincke  was  at  Frankfort.  But  that 
mattered  not ;  the  Greenwich  monk  could  search  for  Tyndale 
at  Colore,  and  desire  Rincke  to  do  the  same  at  Frankfort; 
thus  there  would  be  two  searches  instead  of  one.  West 
procured  a  "  swift"  messenger,  (he  too  was  a  monk,)  and 
gave  him  the  letter  Wolaey  had  addressed  to  Rincke. 

It  was  fair-time  at  Frankfort,  and  the  city  was  filled  with 
merchants  and  their  wares.  As  soon  as  Rincke  had  finished 
reading  Wolsey'a  letter,  he  hastened  to  the  bnrgomasters, 
and  required  them  to  confiscate  the  English  translations  of 
the  Scriptures,  and,  above  all,  to  seize  "  the  heretic  who  was 
troubling  England  as  Luther  troubled  Gennany."  "  Tyn- 
dale and  his  friends  have  not  appeared  in  our  fairs  since  the 
month  of  March  1528,"  replied  the  magistrates,  "  and  we 
know  not  whether  they  are  dead  or  alive. 

Rincke  was  not  discouraged.  John  Schoot  of  Stiasbnig, 
who  was  said  to  have  printed  Tyndale's  books,  and  who 
cared  less  about  the  works  he  published  than  the  money  be 
drew  from  tliera,  happened  to  be  at  Frankfort.  "  Where  ii 
Tyndale?"  Rincke  asked  him.  "  I  do  not  know,"  replied 
the  printer;  but  he  confessed  that  he  had  printed  a  thousand 
volumes  at  the  request  of  Tyndale  and  Roy.  "  Bring  them 
to  me,"  continued  the  senator  of  Cologne. — "  If  a  fair  price  is 
paid  me,  I  will  give  them  up  to  you."  Rincke  paid  all  that 
was  demanded. 

Wolsey  would  now  be  gralifled,  for  the  New  Testament 
annoyed  him  almost  aa  mucli  as.  the  divorce ;  this  book,  so 
dangerous  in  hia  eyes,  seemed  on  the  point  of  raising  a  coit'* 
flagration  which  would  Infallibly  consume  the  edifice  of  Rtw 
man  traditionalism.  Rincke,  who  participated  in  his  patron'a 
fears,  impatiently  opened  the  volumes  made  over  to  him 
but  there  was  a  sod  mistake,  they  were  not  the  New  Testa> 
toent,  not  even  a  work  of  Tyndale's,  but  one  writt«a  I9 


I 


I 
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Wniiam  Roy,  a  changeable  aod  violent  man,  whom  the 
reformer  had  cmplojed  for  some  time  at  Hamburg,  and  who 
had  tbllowL'd  him  to  Colofjne,  but  with  whom  he  hud  boou 
become  disgusted.  "  I  hade  him  farewell  for  onr  two  livec," 
aaid  Tyndale,  "and  a  day  longer."  Roy,  on  quitting  the 
reformer,  had  gone  to  Strashurg,  where  he  boasted  of  his 
relations  with  him,  and  had  got  printed  in  that  city  a  satire 
against  Wolsey  and  the  monastic  orders,  entitled  the  Jiuriol 
of  the  Mass  :  this  was  the  book  delivered  to  Rincke.  The 
monk's  sarcastic  spirit  had  exceeded  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  controversy,  and  the  senator  accordingly  dared  not  send 
the  volumes  to  England,  lie  did  not  however  discontinue 
Vis  inquiries,  but  searched  every  place  where  he  thought  he 
cauld  discover  the  New  Testament,  and  having  seized  all 
the  suspected  volumes,  set  off  for  Cologne.* 

Yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  lie  wanted  Tyndale,  and  went 
about  asking  every  one  if  they  knew  where  to  find  him. 
But  the  reformer,  whom  he  was  seeking  in  so  many  places, 
and  eHpecially  at  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  chanced  to  be  resid- 
ing at  about  equal  distances  from  these  two  towns;  so  that 
Rincke,  while  travelling  from  one  to  the  other,  might  have 
met  him  face  to  face,  as  Ahab'a  messenger  met  Elijah.-)- 
Tyndale  was  at  Marburg,  wliilher  he  had  been  drawn  by 
several  motives.  Prince  PhiUp  of  Hesse  was  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  evangelical  doctrines.  The  university  had  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  Reform  by  the  paradoxes  of  Lam- 
bert of  Avignon.  Here  a  young  Scotsman  named  Hamil- 
ton, afterwards  illustrious  as  a  martyr,  had  studied  shortly 
before,  and  here  too  the  celebrated  printer,  John  Luft,  had 
his  presses.  In  this  city  Tyndale  and  Fryth  had  taken  up 
their  abode,  in  September  152S,  and,  hidden  on  the  quiet 
banks  of  the  Lahn,  were  translating  the  Old  Testament.  If 
Rincke  had  searched  this  place  he  could  not  hi;ve  faik'd  to 
discover  them.  But  either  he  thought  not  of  it,  or  was 
afraid  of  the  terrible  landgrave.  The  direct  road  by  the 
Ehine  was  that  which  he  followed,  and  Tyndale  escaped. 

1  gathered  togotlier  an* 
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Whtm  he  arrived  at  Cologne,  Rincke  had  an  immediate 
interview  with  West.  Their  investigations  having  failed. 
they  must  have  recourse  to  more  vigorous  measures.  Tlie 
Fenator,  Iberefore,  sent  the  monk  h&tik  to  England,  accompa- 
nied by  hia  son  Hermann,  charging  tiiem  to  tell  WolBcy : 
"  To  seize  Tyndale  we  require  fuller  powers,  ratified  by  the 
emperor.  The  traitors  who  conspire  against  the  life  of  the 
king  of  England  arc  not  tokrated  in  the  empire,  much  less 
Tyndale  and  all  those  who  conspire  against  Christendom. 
He  mnst  be  put  to  death ;  uotliing  but  some  striking  ex- 
ample can  check  the  Lutheran  heresy. — And  as  to  ourselves,'' 
Ihey  were  told  to  add,  "  by  the  favour  of  God  there  may 
possibly  be  an  opportunity  for  hia  royal  highness  and  your' 
grace  to  recompense  us."*  Rincke  had  not  forgotten  the 
subsidy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  received  from 
Henry  VII.  for  the  Turkish  war,  when  he  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don a?  Maximilian's  envoy. 

West  returned  to  England  sorely  vexed  that  he  had  failed 
in  ills  mission.  What  would  they  say  at  court  and  in  his 
monastery  ?  A  fresh  humiliation  was  in  reserve  for  him. 
Roy,  whom  West  had  gone  to  look  for  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhine,  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  new  doctrines  had  penetrated 
into  his  own  convent.  The  warden.  Father  Robinson,  had 
embraced  them,  and  uight  and  day  the  Greenwich  monks 
read  that  New  Testament  which  West  had  gone  to  Cologne 
to  burn.  The  Antwerp  friar,  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
his  journey,  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could  confide 
his  sorrows ;  but  the  Franciscans  sent  him  back  again  to 
tlie  continent,  and  then  amused  themselves  at  poor  West's 
Fxpcn^c.  If  he  desired  to  teU  of  his  adventures  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  laughed  at ;  if  he  boasted  of  tlu 
nnnifs  of  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII.,  tliey  jeered  him  stiQ 
more.  He  desired  lo  speak  to  Roy's  mother,  hopiug  to  gain 
some  useful  information  from  licr;  this  the  monks  prevented. 
"  It  is  in  my  commission,"  lie  said.  They  ridiculed  him  more 
Knd  more.  Robinson,  perceiving  that  the  commission  madp 
West  assume  unbecoming  airs  of  independence,  requested 
CoUdq  USS,,  Vitaiiue,  13.  izL  fd  13.    Bible  Amukl^  L  p.  au, 
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WoUey  to  withdraw  it ;  and  West,  fancying  he  was  .about  t^ 
be  thrown  into  prison,  exclaimed  in  alarm :  "  I  am  weary  o» 
my  lifel"  and  conjured  a  friend  whom  lie  had  at  conrt  to 
procure  him  before  Christmas  an  obedience  under  his  lord- 
ship's hand  and  seal,  enabling  him  to  leave  the  monastery 
"What  you  pay  him  for  it,"  he  added,  "I  shall  see  yon  be  re- 
imbursed." Thus  did  West  expiate  the  fanatical  zeal  whidi 
bad  urged  him  to  pursue  the  translator  of  the  oracles  of  God. 
What  became  of  him,  we  know  not :  he  is  never  heard  o( 
more. 

At  that  time  Wolsey  had  other  matters  to  engag;e  him 
than  this  "  ohedienee,"  While  West's  complaints  were 
going  to  London,  those  of  the  king  were  travelling  to  Rome. 
The  great  business  in  the  cardinal's  eyes  was  to  maintain 
harmony  between  Henry  and  the  church.  There  was  no  more 
thought  about  investigations  in  Germany,  and  for  a  lim« 
I^dale  was  saved. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Heeesdl;  of  the  Reformaiian— Wolsey 's  EarneBtness  with  Da  Casals— 
An  Andience  with  Clement  Vll.-Cniol  Position  of  the  Pope— A  Judsa 
Kiss — A  new  Brief—Bijan  and  Vuine?  eent  to  Rome — Hencj  and  Liu 
Beliaj— WolpBy'a  Reasons  against  the  Biief— Escitement  in  Loudon— 
MBtamorphosia — Wolsey's  Decline— His  Angniah. 

The  king  and  a  part  of  his  people  still  adhered  to  the  pope- 
dom, and  so  long  as  these  bonds  were  not  broken  the  word 
of  God  could  not  have  free  course.  Rut  to  induce  England 
lounce  Rome,  there  must  indeed  be  powerful  motives  : 
and  these  were  not  wanting. 

WoUey  had  never  given  such  pressing  orders  to  any  oi 

Henry's  ambassadors  :  "  The  king,"  he  wrote  to  Da  Casale 

the  1st  of  November  1528,  "  commits  this  business  to 

your  prudence,  dexterity,  and  fidehty;  and  I  conjure  you  to 

employ  all  tlie  powers  of  your  genius,  and  even  to  surpass 

Be  very  sure  that  you  have  done  nothing  and  can 

lb* 


do  nothing  that  will  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ti^g,  more 
desirable  by  me,  and  more  useful  and  glorious  for  yoa  and 
your  family."  * 

Da  Caaale  poasesaed  a  tfinacity  which  justified  the  cardi- 
nal's confidence,  and  an  active  excitable  mind  :  trembling  at 
the  thought  of  seeing  Rome  lose  England,  he  immediately 
requested  an  audience  of  Clement  VII.  "  "Wliat  I "  aaid  he 
to  the  pope,   "  just  as  it  was  proposed  to  go  on  with  thi 

divorce,  your  nuncio  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  king! , 

There  Is  no  hope  that  Catherine  of  Aragon  will  ever  give  an 
heir  to  the  crown.  Holy  father,  there  muBt  he  an  end  of 
this.  Order  Campeggio  to  place  the  decretal  in  his  majesly'fi 
hands." — "  What  say  you  ?"  exclaimed  Ihe  pojie,  "  I  wonid 
gladly  lose  one  of  my  fingers  to  recover  it  again,  and  you 

ask  me  to  make  it  public it  would  be  my  ruin."-)- 

Casale  insisted :  "  We  have  a  duty  to  perform,"  he  aaid ; 
"  we  remind  you  at  this  last  hour  of  the  perils  threatening 
the  relations  which  unite  Rome  and  England.  Tlie  crisis  if 
at  hand.  Wo  knock  at  your  door,  we  cry,  we  urge,  we  en- 
treat, we  lay  before  you  the  present  and  future  dangeTs 

which  threaten  the  papacy.  J The  world  shall  know  that 

the  king  at  least  has  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  devoted  son  ol 
the  church.     If  your  holiness  desires  to  keep  England  i 

Peter's  fold,  I  repeat now  is  the  time now  is 

time."  5  At  these  words,  Da  Casale,  unable  to  restrain  his 
emotion,  fell  down  at  the  pope's  feet,  and  begged  him  to  save 
the  church  in  Great  Britain.  The  pope  was  moved.  "  Rise, 
Baid  he,  with  marks  of  unwanted  grief,  [{  "  I  grant  you  all 
that  is  m  my  power ;  I  am  willing  to  confirm  the  judgment 
which  the  legates  may  think  it  their  duty  to  pass ;  but  I  ac- 
quit myself  of  all  responsibility  as  to  the  untold  evils  which 
this  matter  may  bring  with  it If  Ihe  king,  after  having 

*  Vobis  restr^ue  familiiB  ntiliua  aut  honoriBceotius.    State  Papen, 
vii.  |),  I U. 
+  Burnet,  RecordB,  U.  p.  2D.   Unius  digit!  jiiBtura quod  feotoni  fbit 

Z  AiJmaucre.exdIamare,  rogars.inBtRre.uretire,  pulBure,  perionU 
centis  e(  futurft  demnnetrare.    Slste  Fipeia,  ia.  p.  112. 
§  TompuB  jam  in  prompta  adeet.     Ibid. 
I  Burnet's  Kef  L  p.  44.    Raoords.  p.  xx. 
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defendccl  the  faith  and  the  cburch,  dcsircH  to  ruin  both,  on 
D  alone  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  so  great  a.  disaster," 
Clement  granted  nothing.  Da  Casnie  withdrew  disheartened, 
and  feeling  conTinced  Ihal  ihepontilTwas  abont  to  treat  with 
Charles  V. 

Wiilsey  desired  to  save  the  popedom ;  but  the  popedom 
resisted.  Clement  Vll.  was  alwut  to  lose  that  island  wbich 
Gregory  the  Great  had  won  with  such  diffieulty.  Tuc  pope 
X  the  most  cruel  position.  Tbe  English  envoy  had 
hardly  left  tha  pxlace  before  tlie  emperor's  ambassador  en- 
tered breathing  tlireats.  The  unhappy  pontiff  escaped  the 
ssBanlts  of  Henry  only  to  be  exposed  to  those  of  Chitrles ; 
I  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  ball.  "  I 
sliall  assemble  a  general  council."  said  the  emperor  through 
his  ambassador,  "  and  if  you  are  found  to  have  infringed 
the  canons  of  tite  church  in  any  point,  you  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  with  every  rigour.  Do  not  forget,"  added  hig 
agent  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  your  hirth  is  UUgkimale,  and 
consequently  excludes  you  from  the  pontificate."  Tbe  timid 
Clement,  imagining  that  lie  b;iw  the  liara  falling  from  his 
head,  swore  to  refuse  Henry  everything  "  Alas  !  "  he  said 
le  of  his  dearest  confidants,  "  I  repent  in  dust  and  ashes 
that  I  ever  granted  this  decretal  hull.  If  the  king  of  Eng- 
land so  earnestly  desires  it  to  be  given  him,  certainly  it  can- 
not be  merely  to  know  its  contents.  He  is  but  too  familiai' 
vith  them.  It  is  only  to  tie  my  hands  in  this  matter  of  the 
divorce ;  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,"  Clement, 
to  calm  his  agitation,  sent  one  of  his  ablest  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  Francis  Campana,  apparently  to  feed  the  king 
with  fresh  promises,  but  in  reality  to  cut  the  only  thread  on 
which  Henry's  hopes  still  hung.  "  We  embrace  your  ma- 
jesty," wrote  the  pope  in  the  letter  given  to  Campana,  "  with 
the  paternal  love  your  numerous  merits  deserve."  *  Now 
Campana  was  sent  to  England  to  burn  clandestinely  tliu 
(ftmous  decretal ;  \  Clement  concealed  his  blows  by  an  em- 

'  Nob  iUum  patema  charitate  coaipleuli,  ut  sua  erga  noa  atqiie  liano 
■edem  plurima  mcrita  reqnirunt.    Stato  PapCTii,  vii.  Ml). 

+  To  ohargB  Canipegiiis  to  bum  the  dctrela!,  H*rl>ert,  p.  250.  Bar- 
net't  Baf.  i.  17 
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brace.  Kome  had  granted  many  divorces  not  so  weU  founded 
as  that  of  Henry  VIIL  ;  but  a  very  different  matter  from  a 
divorce  was  in  questioD  here ;  the  pope,  desirous  of  uprais- 
ing in  Italy  hia  shattered  power,  waa  about  to  sacrifice  the 
Tudor,  and  to  prepare  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation. 
Borne  was  separating  herself  from  England. 

A.11  Clements  fear  was,  that  Campana  would  atrive  too 
fate  to  burn  the  bull;  he  was  soon  reassured;  a  dead  calm 
prevented  the  great  matter  from  advancing,  Campeggio, 
who  toolc  care  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  his  mJKSion,  gave 
himself  up,  like  a  skilful  diplomatist,  to  his  worldly  taslcs; 
and  when  he  could  not,  due  respect  being  had  to  the  staH 
of  hia  legs,  indulge  in  the  chase,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
he  passed  bis  lime  in  gambUng,  to  which  he  was  muck 
addicted,  licspectablc  historians  assert  that  he  tndidged  io 
Btill  more  illicit  pleasures.*  But  this  could  not  last  for  ever, 
and  the  nuncio  sought  some  new  means  of  delay,  which 
offered  itself  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  One  day 
officer  of  the  queen's  presented  to  the  Roman  legale  a  briej 
of  Julius  II.,  bearing  the  same  dale  as  the  hull  of  dispensa- 
tion, signed  too,  like  that,  by  the  secretary  Sigismond,  and 
in  which  the  pope  expressed  lirmself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Henry's  objections  fell  of  theniBelves.  "  The  emperor,"  said 
Catherine's  messenger,  "  has  discovered  this  brief  among  the 
papers  of  Puebla,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage," — "  It  is  impossible  to  go  on,"  said 
Campeggio  to  Wolsey;  "  all  your  reasoning  is  now  cut  from 
under  yon.  We  must  wait  for  fresh  instructions."  This  was 
the  cardinal's  conclusion  at  every  new  incident,  and  the  jour- 
ney from  London  to  the  Vatican  being  very  long  (without 
reckoning  the  Roman  dilatorinesa),  the  expedient  waa  in- 
fallible. 

Thus  there  existed  two  acts  of  the  same  pope,  signed  on  tli« 
same  day — the  one  secret,  the  other  public,  in  contradiction 
to  each  other.  Henry  determined  to  send  a  new  mission  to 
Rome.  Anne  proposed  fur  this  embassy  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  court,  her  cousin,  tiir  Francis 

*  HnntiDg  a,nA  gaming  all  the  dn;  long,  and  followinK  harlota  all 
ti^V    Bumet,  i.  p.  53. 
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Bryan.  With  him  was  joined  an  Italian,  Peter  Vannes, 
Uenrj-'B  Latin  secretary.  "  You  will  atnidi  itl  the  registcra 
of  the  time  of  JqIIub  II.,"  said  Wohey  to  them,  '  you  will 
Btudy  the  hanilwriiing  of  Secretary  fti^i'imoiid,  and  you  will 
attentively  examine  the  ring  of  the  lislieiman  used  by  that 
pontiff.* — Moreover,  you  will  inform  tliL  pope  that  it  ig  pro- 
posed to  set  a  certain  greyfriar,  named  De  Angclis,  m  his  place, 
to  whom  Charles  wonld  give  the  spiritual  authority,  reserving 
the  temporal  for  himself.  You  will  manage  so  that  Clement 
takes  alarm  at  the  project,  and  you  will  then  offer  him  a 
guard  of  2000  men  to  protect  bim.  Yuii  will  ask  whether, 
in  case  the  queen  should  desire  to  embrace  a  religious  life, 
on  condition  of  the  king's  doing  the  same,  and  Henry 
should  yield  to  this  wish,f  be  could  have  the  assurance  thai 
the  pope  would  afterwards  release  bim  from  his  vowa, 
And,  Bnally,  you  will  inquire  whether,  in  case  ibe  queen 
should  refuse  to  enter  a  convent,  the  pope  would  permit  the 
king  to  have  two  loives,  as  we  see  in  the  Old  Testament."^ 
The  idea  which  has  brought  so  much  reproach  on  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  was  not  a  new  one;  the  bonour  of  it  belongs 
to  a.  cardinal  and  legate  of  Rome,  whatever  Bofsuet  may 
"  Lastly,"  continued  Wotsey,  "  as  the  pope  is  of  a 
timid  disposition,  you  will  not  fail  to  season  your  remon- 
strances with  threats.  You,  Peter,  will  take  him  aside  and 
him  that,  as  an  Italian,  having  more  at  heart  than  any 
the  glory  of  tbe  holy  see,  it  is  your  duty  to  warn  him, 
that  if  be  persists,  the  king,  his  realm,  and  many  othci 
princes,  will  for  ever  separate  from  the  papacy." 

It  was  not  on  the  mind  of  the  pope  alone  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  act;  the  rnmour  that  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Prance  vrere  treating  together  disturbed  Henry.  Wolsey 
had  vainly  tried  to  sound  Du  Bellay;  these  two  priests  tried 
craft  against  craft.    Besides,  the  Frenchman  was  not  always 

•  St»l6  Papora,  vii.  p.  126,  nolo. 

+  Only  Ihareby  to  uouduce  llie  queen  thereunto.    IMd.  p,  13G,  notB. 
;  De  duabue  tisoribne.     Henry's  lusiructioua  to  Knijjht,  in  tbe  middle 
■f  December  1.S28.     Ibid,  p   137.     Some  great  reaaoo 5  ami  precedeuts  ol 
Old  Testament  appeaJ-.     Inatnctiaos  to  sajne,  1st  Deo.    Ibid.  p.  13^ 
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Ecasonably  infomied  b;  his  court,  letters  taking  ten  day*  to 
tome  from  Paris  to  London."  Henry  resolved  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  ambassador.  lie  began  by  speaking  to 
bim  of  kh  matter,  says  Du  Bellay,  "  and  I  promise  you,"  bp 
added,  "  tliat  be  needs  no  advocate,  he  underslanda  the 
whole  business  so  well."  Henry  next  touclied  upon  the 
wrongs  of  Francis  I.,  "  recalling  ao  many  things  that  tbe 
envoy  knew  not  what  to  aay." — "  I  pray  you,  Master  Am- 
bassador," said  Henry  in  conclusion,  "  to  beg  tbe  king,  my 
brotber,  to  give  up  a  Uttle  of  his  amusements  during  a  year 
only  for  the  prompt  despatch  of  hia  affairs.  Warn  tboae 
wtiom  it  eoncerns."  Having  given  this  spur  to  the  king  of 
France,  Henry  turned  liis  thoughts  towards  Rome. 

In  truth,  the  fatal  brief  from  Spain  tormented  bim  day  and 
night,  and  the  cardinal  tortured  his  mind  to  find  proofs  of 
its  non-autbenticity;  if  he  could  do  so,  he  would  acquit  the 
papacy  of  the  charge  of  duplicity,  and  accuse  Ibe  emperor  ol 
forgery.  At  last  lie  thuuglit  lie  had  suceeeded.  "  In  the 
first  place,"  be  said  to  ihc  king,  "  the  brief  has  tbe  same 
date  as  tbe  bull.  Now,  if  tJie  errors  in  tbe  latter 
found  out  on  the  day  it  was  drawn  up,  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  to  make  another  than  to  append  a  brief  point- 
ing out  tlie  errors.  What  I  the  same  pope,  the  same  day, 
at  the  petition  of  the  same  persons,  give  out  two  rescripta 
for  one  effect,-}-  one  of  which  contradieta  the  other!  Either 
tbe  bull  was  good,  and  tlien,  why  tbe  brief  If  or  the  bull  was 
bad,  and  then,  wliy  deceive  princes  by  a  worthlesa  bull? 
Many  names  are  found  in  the  brief  incorrectly  spelt,  aad 
these  are  faults  which  the  pontifieal  secretary,  whose  accu- 
racy is  so  well  known,  could  not  have  committed,}  Lastly, 
no  one  in  England  ever  heard  mention  of  tliis  brief;  and  yet 
it  is  here  f  liat  it  ought  lo  be  found."  Henry  charged  Knight, 
his  principal  secretary,  to  join  the  otiier  envoys  with  all 

*  La  ditB  lettre  da  rni,  oi 
13 ;  1e  pareil  m'adviiit  qnnBl 
taej,  30  Deo.    Le  Grani,  rrcnvea. 

+  Slate  Pnrcrs,  vol.  vii.  p.  1,10. 

t  Queen  laaUlla  wna  called  Elimtelh  in  the  brief ;  but  t  bai 
docmnent  Erum  tb«  nourt  of  Madrid  in  wbicb  Quoen  Eliiabeth  of  p-^'t-^ 
WU  called  Isabella  ;  il  U  not  therefore  an  error  without  >  panjlel 


iipeed,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  pope  the  Buppoaititioua  char- 
acter of  the  dociinicut. 

This  important  paper  revived  the  irritation  felt  in  England 
against  Charles  V.,  and  it  was  resolved  to  come  to  ejrtrenii- 
tiea.  Every  one  discontenlud  with  Austria  louk  refnge  in 
London,  particularly  the  Hungarians.  The  anibassado! 
from  Hungary  proposed  to  Wolsey  to  adjudge  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  or  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  two  chiefs  of  protestantism*  Wolsey  ex- 
claimed in  slann:  "  It  vrill  be  an  inconvenience  to  Christen- 
dom, thijj  are  so  Lutherati,"  But  the  Hungarian  amhassa- 
dor  so  salislied  him,  that  in  the  end  he  did  not  find  the 
matter  quite  so  inconvenient.  These  schemca  were  pros- 
pering in  London,  when  auddcidy  a  new  metaniorphosia 
took  place  under  the  eyes  of  Du  Bellay,  The  king,  the 
cardinal,  and  the  ministers  appeared  in  strange  consterna- 
tion. Vincent  da  Casale  had  just  arrived  from  Rome  with 
a  letter  from  his  cousin  the  prothonotury,  informing  Hemy 
that  the  pope,  seeing  the  triumph  of  Charles  V.,  the  inde- 
cision of  Francis  L,  the  isolation  of  the. king  of  England,  and 
the  distress  of  his  cardinal,  had  dung  himself  into  the  arma 
of  the  emperor.  At  Rome  they  went  so  far  as  to  jest  about 
Wolsey,  and  to  say  that  since  he  could  not  he  St  Peter  they 
would  make  him  St  Paul. 

While  they  were  ridicuhng  Wolsey  at  Rome,  at  St  Ger- 
main's they  were  joking  about  Henry.  "  I  will  make  him 
get  rid  of  the  notions  he  has  in  his  head,"  said  Francis;  and 
the  Flemings,  who  were  again  sent  out  of  the  country,  said 
as  they  left  London,  "  that  this  year  they  would  carry  on 
the  war  so  vigorously,  that  it  would  he  really  a  sight  worth 
seeing." 

Besides  these  public  griefs,  Wolsey  had  his  private  ones. 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  already  begun  to  use  her  influence 
on  behall  of  the  despotic  cardinal's  victims,  gave  heraelf  no 
rest  until  Cheyney,  a  courtier  disgraced  by  Wolsey,  had  beeu 
restored  to  the  king's  favour.  Anne  even  gave  utterance  to 
■everal  biting  sarcasms  against  the  cardinal,  and  the  dnke 

*  Da  Bellay  tc  MoDtmorencj,  13  Jui.  1639.    Le  Gruid,  f  t«uvas,  p, 
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of  Norfolk  and  his  party  began  "  to  speak  big,"  says  Dn 
Bellay,  At  tlie  moment  wlien  the  pope,  scared  by  Charles 
v.,  was  Bepiirating  from  Enghmd,  "Wolsey  himself  was  tot- 
tering;.   Who  shall  uphdd  the  papacy? After  Wolsey 

noboiiy!  Rome  was  on  the  point  of  losing  the  power  which 
for  nine  centuries  she  bad  exercised  in  the  bosom  of  lliie 
illustrious  nation.  The  oarilindrs  anguish  cannot  be  de- 
scribed; unceasingly  pursued  by  gloomy  images,  be  saw 
Anne  on  the  throne  causing  the  triumph  of  the  Iiefomiatio:i : 
this  nightmare  was  stifling  him.  "  His  grace,  the  legale,  is 
in  great  trouble,"  wrote  the  bishop  of  Dayonne.     "  However 

be  is  more  cunning  than  they  are."* 

To  still  the  tempest  Wolsey  had  only  one  resource  left : 
this  was  to  render  Clement  favourable  to  his  master's  de- 
signs. The  crafty  Campana,  wlio  had  burnt  the  decretal, 
conjured  hiia  not  to  believe  all  the  reports  transmitted  tu 
him  concerning  Rome.  "  To  satisfy  the  king,"  said  he  tn 
the  cardinal,  "  the  holy  father  will,  if  necessary,  descend  froin 
the  pontifical  throne."-t-  Wolsey  therefore  resolved  to  send 
to  Home  a  more  energetic  agent  than  Vannes,  Bryan,  or 
Knight,  and  cast  Ills  eyes  on  Gardiner.  His  courage  began 
to  revive,  when  an  unexpected  event  fanned  once  more  his 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Pope's  lUneaa — Wolnej's  Desire— Con  ferenoe  about  the  M»ml»re  at 
the  ConolaTC — Wolaey'a  iDstroclionB— The  Pope  re«OTers — Spoeeh  ol 
the  English  Enroya  to  the  Pope— Clement  willinj;  to  uhanduu  Eii|;luid 
— Ths  EngUah  deina.ad  the  Pope'e  Denial  of  the  Brief— Wolsej'a  AlBm 
— I ntrigu OS— Bryan's  Clears ightedne as — Henry's  Threats —Wolsey's 
new  Efforts-He  calls  for  an  Appeal  to  Rome,  and  mtraela-Wolsej 
and  Du  Bella;  at  Hichmond— The  Ship  of  the  Sul«. 

Os  the  6th  of  .January  1529,  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  jnst  aa 
the  pope  was  performing  mass,  he  was  attacked  by  a  siiddrc 
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Illness ;  he  was  taken  lo  bis  room,  apparently  in  a  dying 
Btate,  When  this  news  reached  Lonilon,  the  cardinal  r&- 
Bolved  to  hasten  to  ahanrtun  Englancl,  where  the  soil  trem- 
bled under  his  feel,  and  to  climb  boldly  to  the  throne  of  the 
pontiffs.  Uryau  and  Vannes,  then  at  riorcnce,  hurried  on 
to  Rome  through  roads  imei^  with  robbers.  At  Orvieto 
they  were  hiforraed  the  pope  was  better ;  at  Vilerbo,  no  ona 
knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead ;  at  Ronciglione,  they  were 
assured  that  he  had  expired  ■,  and,  finally,  when  they  reached 
the  metropolis  of  the  popedom,  they  learnt  that  Clement  could 
lot  survive,  and  that  the  imperialists,  supported  by  the  Colon- 
las,  were  striving  to  have  a  pope  devoted  to  Charles  V.* 

But  great  as  might  he  the  agitation  at  Rome,  it  was 
greater  still  at  Whitehall.  If  God  caused  De'  Medici  to  de- 
scend from  the  pontifical  throne,  it  could  only  be,  thought 
Wolaey,  to  make  him  mount  it.  "  It  is  expedient  to  have 
such  a  pope  as  may  save  the  realm,"  said  he  to  Gardiner. 
"  And  although  it  cannot  but  be  incommodious  to  me  in  this 
mine  old  age  to  be  the  common  father,  yet,  when  all  things 
be  well  pondered,  the  qualifies  of  all  the  cardinals  well  con- 
sidered, I  am  the  only  one,  without  boasting,  that  can  and 
will  remedy  the  king's  secret  matter.  And  were  it  not  for 
integration  of  the  state  of  the  church,  and  especially 
to  relieve  the  king  and  his  realm  from  their  calamities,  all 
the  riches  and  honour  of  the  world  should  not  cause  me  to 
accept  the  said  dignity.  Keverlheleaa,  I  conform  myself  to 
the  necessities  of  the  times.  Wherefore,  Master  Stephen, 
that  this  matter  may  succeed,  I  pray  you  to  apply  all  your 
ingenuity,  spare  neither  money  nor  labour,  I  give  you  the 
amplest  powers,  without  restriction  or  limitation."f  Gardi- 
ner departed  to  win  for  his  master  the  coveted  tiara. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Wolscy,  who  could  hardly  restrain  their 
impatience,  soon  heard  of  the  pontiff's  death  from  different 
quarters-l     "The  emperor  has  taken  away  Clement's  life,''^ 

•  State  Papers,  Tii.  p.  148-1.50. 

t  Foxe,  Aula,  iv.  p.  GOl, 

t  Uy  Bundrr  waya  Imth  beun  ad>citis«d  of  the  dcatliof  ourholyfulLar. 
Ibid.    The  king's  Instructiuna. 

fi  By  some  deteetabte  act  committed  for  the  lato  pope's  destructiao 
Ibid.  603 
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tdd  Wolsey,  blinded  by  hatred.  "  Charles,"  rejoined  the 
king,  "  will  endeayour  lo  oblain  by  fori*  or  fraud  a  pope  a 
cording'  to  tiis  desires."  "  Yes,  to  msike  faiui  his  diaplaii 
replied  Wolsey,  "  and  to  put  an  end  by  degrees  hoth  to  pope 
and  popedom."*  "We  must  fly  to  tlie  defence  of  the  clmtch, ' 
resumed  Henry,  "  and  with  thai  view,  my  lord,  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  pope." — "  That  alone,"  answered  the  cardi- 
nal, "can  bring  your  Mije.ity's  weighty  matter  to  a  happy 

termination,  and  by  saving  you,  save  the  church 

myself  also,"  he  thouglit  in  his  heart.     "  Let  us  sec,  let  us 
count  the  voters." 

Henry  and  his  minister  then  wrote  down  on  a  strip  of 
parchment  the  names  of  all  the  cardinals,  marking  with  llie 
letter  A  those  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  France,  and  with  the  letter  B  all  who  favoured  the  em- 
peror. "  There  was  no  C,"  says  a  chronicler  sarcastically,  "  to 
signify  any  on  Christ's  side."  The  letter  N  designated  tlie 
neutrals.  "  The  cardinals  present,"  said  Wolsey,  "  will  not 
exceed  thirty-nine,  and  we  must  have  two-thirds,  that  is, 
twcnt3--Bix.  Now,  there  are  twenty  upon  whom  we  can  reckon, 
we  must  therefore,  at  any  price,  gain  six  of  the  neutrals." 

Wolsey,  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  an  election 
that  would  decide  whether  England  was  to  be  reformed  or 
not,  carefully  drew  up  the  instructions,  whicli  Henry  signed, 
and  which  history  must  register.  "  We  desire  and  ordain," 
the  ambassadors  were  inl'ormed  in  lliem,  "  that  you  accun" 
the  election  of  the  cardinal  of  York  ;  not  forgetting  that  next 
to  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  there  is  nothing  the  king 
desires  more  earnestly, 

"To  gain  over  the  neutral  cardinals  you  will  employ  two 
methods  in  particular.  The  first  is,  the  cardinals  being  pro- 
Bent,  and  having  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost  before  them,  yott 
■hall  remind  them  that  the  cardinal  of  York  alone  can 
Cliristendom. 

"  The  second  is,  because  human  fragility  suffcrelh  not  all 
things  to  be  pondered  and  weighed  in  a  just  balance,  It  ap> 
pertaiiieth  in  matter  of  so  hieh  importiiiice,  to  the  comfort 
xulude  Bud  ixlinguiBli  him  ksd  bk  »» 
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and  relief  of  all  Christendom,  to  succour  the  infirmity  that 

may  chance not  for  corruption,  yon  will  understand.... 

but  rather  to  help  the  lacks  and  defaults  of  human  nature, 
And,  therefore,  it  shall  be  expedient  that  you  promise  spi- 
ritual offices,  dignities,  rewards  of  money,  or  otber  tliingE 
which  shall  seem  meet  to  the  purpose. 

Then  shall  you,  with  good  dexterity,  combine  and  knit 
those  favourable  to  ns  in  a  perfect  fastness  and  indissoluble 
knot.  And  that  they  may  be  tbe  better  animated  to  finish 
tbe  election  to  the  king's  desire,  you  shall  offer  tliem  a  guard 
of  2000  or  3000  men  from  the  kings  of  England  and  France, 
from  tbe  viscount  of  Turin,  and  the  republic  of  Venice. 

If,  notwithstanding  ail  your  exertions,  the  election  sbould 
fell,  then  tbe  cardinals  of  the  king's  shall  repair  to  some  sure 
place,  and  there  proceed  to  such  an  election  aa  may  be  to 
God's  pleasure. 

"And  to  win  more  friends  for  tlie  king,  you  shall  promise, 
en  the  one  hand,  to  the  Cardmal  de'  Medici  and  his  party  our 
special  favour ;  and  tbe  Florenlines,  on  tbe  other  hand,  you 
shall  put  in  comfort  of  the  exclusion  of  the  said  family  Dc' 
Medici.  Likewise  you  shall  put  the  cardinals  in  perfect  hope 
of  .recovering  tbe  patrimonj  of  the  church;  and  you  shall 
contain  tbe  Venetians  in  good  trust  of  a  reasonable  way  to 
be  taken  for  Cervia  and  Ravenna  {which  formed  part  of  the 
patrimony)  to  their  contentment."* 

Such  were  the  means  hy  which  the  cardinal  hoped  to  win 
tbe  papal  throne.  To  the  right  he  said  yes,  to  the  left  he 
said  no.  What  would  it  matter  that  these  perfidies  were  one 
day  discovered,  proi'ided  it  were  after  the  eleclion.  Christen- 
dom might  be  very  certain  that  the  choice  of  the  future  pon- 
tiff would  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Alexander  VI, 
had  been  a  poisoner;  Julius  II.  had  given  way  to  arahilioip, 
anger,  and  vice ;  the  liberal  Leo  X.  liiid  passed  his  life  in 
worldly  pursuits  ;  the  unhappy  Clement  VII.  had  lived  on 
Stratagems  and  lies;  Wolsey  would  be  their  worthy  successor: 
"AUlhe  seven  deadly  sius  have  Worn  tho  Iriplo  eroivn."  + 

•  Foie,  i».  p.eoi-GOB, 

+  Lbh  aept  p^ihtfB  mortela  ont  porii'  la  tiare.  Casimir  Delayigne,  Der. 
■tars  eluata,  le  Conrluive. 


Wolsey  round  hia  excuse  ia  the  thought,  that  if  he  snc- 
Mjedcd,  the  divorce  was  aecurcd,  and  Englund  enslaved  tot 
ever  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

Succeas  at  first  appeared  probable.  Many  cardinals  spoka 
openly  in  favonr  of  the  English  prelate ;  one  of  them  asked 
for  d  detailed  account  of  his  life,  in  order  to  present  it  as  a 
model  to  the  church ;  another  worshipped  him  (so  be  said) 

as  a  divinity Among  the  gods  and  popes  adored  at  Kome 

there  were  some  no  better  than  he.  But  erelong  alarming 
news  reached  England.  What  grief!  the  pope  was  getting 
better.  "  Conceal  your  instructions,"  wrote  the  cardinal,  "and 
reserve  them  in  omnem  evetilum." 

Wolsey  not  having  obtained  the  tiara,  it  was  necessary  at 
least  to  gain  the  divorce.  "  God  declares,"  said  the  English 
ftmbassadors  to  the  pope,  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  hotue 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it*  Therefore,  the  king,  tak- 
ing Gud  alone  for  bis  guide,  requests  of  you,  in  the  first  place, 
an  engagement  to  pronounce  the  divorce  in  the  space  of  threa 
months,  and  in  the  second  the  avocation  to  Rome." — "The 
promise  first,  and  only  after  that  the  avocation,"  Wolsey  had 
said ;  "  for  I  fear  that  if  the  pope  begins  with  the  avocatioi^ 
he  will  never  pronounce  the  divorce."—"  Besides,"  added  the 
envoys,  "  the  king's  second  marriage  admits  of  no  refusal, 
whatever  bulls  or  briefs  there  may  be.-j-  The  only  issue  of 
this  matter  is  the  divorce ;  the  divorce  in  one  way  or  anothet 
must  be  procured." 

Wolsey  hod  instructed  his  envoys  to  pronounce  these 
words  with  a  certain  air  of  familiarity,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  gravity  calculated  to  produce  an  effecLj  His  expecta- 
tions were  deceived :  Clement  was  colder  than  ever.  He  had 
determined  to  abandon  England  in  order  that  he  might  secure 
the  Slates  of  the  Church,  of  which  Charles  was  then  master, 
thus  sacrificing  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal.  "  The  pope 
will  not  do  the  least  thing  for  your  majesty,"  wrote  Bryan  to 

*  Wbers  Christ  is  not  (he  foatida.tion,  surel;  no  building  oui  be  of  goad 
work.    State  Papers,  rii.  p.  122. 
i*  Canvolare  ad  socuadaa  nuptias  non  paljtni  negativnm.    Ibid.  p.  W 
j  WliiDh  trordj),  fashioned  with  a  familiaritr  and  Mmewbttl  «idi«H 
uaadKcarilv.    Ibid. 
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the  bin^;  "your  matter  may  well  be  in  hU  Pater  nostar^hut 
it  certainly  is  not  in  iiis  Credo."*  "  Increase  in  importunity," 
answered  the  king ;  "  the  cardinal  or  Verona  should  remain 
about  the  pope's  person  and  counterbalance  the  influence  01 
De  Angelis  and  the  archbishop  of  Capua,  I  would  ratltei 
lose  my  two  crowns  than  be  beaten  by  these  two  friars." 

Thus  was  the  struggle  aboat  to  become  keener  than  ever, 
when  Clement's  relapse  once  more  threw  doubt  on  everything. 
He.  was  always  between  life  and  death  ;  and  this  perpetual 
alternation  agitated  the  king  and  the  impatient  cardinal  in 
every  way.  The  latter  considered  that  the  pope  hod  need  of 
merits  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "  Procure  an  inter- 
view with  the  pope,"  he  wrote  (0  the  envoys,  "  even  though 
he  be  in  the  very  agony  of  death  ;-[■  and  represent  to  him 
that  nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  save  his  aoul  than  the  bill 
of  divorce."  Henry's  comniiKsioners  were  not  admitted ;  but 
towards  the  endof  March,  the  deputies  appearing  in  a  body,  f 
the  pope  promised  to  examine  the  letter  from  Spain.  Vannes 
began  to  fear  this  document;  lie  represented  that  those  who 
had  fabricated  it  would  have  been  able  to  give  it  an  appear- 
ance of  authenticity,  "  Rather  declare  immediately  that  this 
brief  is  not  a  brief"  said  he  to  the  pope.  "The  king  of 
England,  who  is  your  holiness's  son,  is  not  so  like  the  rest  o( 
the  world.  We  cannot  put  the  same  shoe  on  every  foot.''§ 
This  rather  vulgar  nrgunienl  did  not  touch  Clement.  "  If  to 
content  your  master  in  this  business,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot 
employ  my  head,  at  least  I  will  my  finger.")] — "  Be  pleased 
to  explain  yourself,"  replied  Vannes,  who  found  iho  Jivger  a 
very  little  matter. — ''  I  mean,"  resumed  the  pontiff,  "that  I 
^all  employ  every  means,  provided  they  are  honourable.'' 
i^isnnes  withdrew  disheartened. 

I  He  immediately  conferred  with  his  colleagues,  and  all  to« 
ntlicr,  alarmed  al  the  idea  of  Henry's  anger,  returned  to  tha 
Motiff;  they  thrust  aside  the  lackeys,  who  endeavoured  U 
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(top  them,  and  made  their  way  into  his  bedchamber. 
metit  opposed  them  with  Ihat  resistance  of  inertia  by  which 
tlie  popedom  has  gained  its  greatest  victofies  :  siluit,  lie  re- 
mained silent.  Of  what  eonsequence  to  the  pontiff  were 
Tudor,  his  island,  and  his  church,  when  Charles  of  Austria 
was  threatening  liim  with  his  armies  ?  Clement,  leas  proud 
than  Ilildebrand,  submitted  willingly  to  the  emperor's  power, 
provided  the  emperor  would  protect  him.  "  I  had  rather," 
he  said,  "  be  Cfesar'a  servant,  not  only  in  a  temple,  but  in  a 
stable  if  necessary,  than  he  exposed  to  the  insults  of  rebels 
and  vagabonds."*  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Campcggio : 
"  Do  not  irritate  the  ting,  but  spin  out  this  matter  as  much 
as  possible  ;f  the  Spanish  brief  gives  us  the  means." 

In  fact,  Charles  V.  had  twice  shown  Lee  the  original  do- 
cument, and  Wolsey,  after  this  ambassador's  report,  began 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  Charles  who  had  forged  the  hrie^ 
but  that  Pope  Julius  II.  had  really  given  two  contradictory 
documents  on  the  same  day.  Accordingly  the  cardinal  now 
feared  to  see  this  letter  in  the  pontiff's  hands.  "  Do  all  you 
can  to  dissuade  the  pope  from  seeking  the  original  in  Spain," 
wrote  he  to  one  of  his  ambassadors  ;  "  it  may  exasperate  the 
cmperdt."  We  know  how  cautious  the  cardinal  was  lowardg 
Charles.  Intrigue  attained  its  highest  point  at  this  epocb, 
and  Englishmen  and  Romans  encountered  craft  with  craft, 
"  In  such  ticklish  negotiations,"  says  Burnet,  (who  bad  hod 
some  little  experience  in  diplomacy,)  "ministers  must  say  and 
nnsay  as  they  are  iustructed,  which  goes  of  course  as  a  part  ol 
their  business."}  Henry's  envoys  to  the  pope  interceptwl 
the  letters  sent  from  Borne,  and  bad  Campegglo's  eeiz«d.$ 
Oil  his  part  the  pope  indulged  in  flattering  smiles  and  perfi- 
dious equivocations.  Bryan  wrote  to  Henry  VIII, :  '  " ' 
ways  your  grace  hath  done  for  him  in  deeds,  and  he 
recompensed  you  with  fair  u-ords  and  fair  writings,  of  which, 
both  I  think  your  grace  shall  lack  none;  but  as  for  tbedeedi, 

*  Malle  CcGBnii  s,  stsbulo  nedum  s  sacri 
bomiaumBubditorum,Ta£saloiuai,rebsllium  iiijuriaii 
Ml.  i.  p.  2BI. 

+  Lo  Grand,  'ol  i.  o.  131. 

t  Bumel'a  Ret.  yoI.  i.  p.  54. 
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f  never  believe  to  see  them,  and  especially  at  litis  time."* 
Bryan  had  comprehended  the  court  of  Koine  better  perhai:^ 
than  many  politicians.  Finally,  Clement  himself,  wisliing  to 
prepare  the  king  Cor  the  blow  he  was  about  to  inflict,  wrote 
to  him ;  "  We  have  been  able  to  find  nothing  that  woul'' 
eaiisfy  your  ambassadors,"  f 

Heury  thought  he  knew  what  this  message  menul.  ttiat 
he  had  found  uothing,  and  would  find  nothing ;  and  accord- 
ingly this  prince,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Wolsey,  had  hitherto 
ehown  incredible  patience  and  gentleness,}  gave  way  to  all 
his  violence.  "  Very  well  then,"  said  he ;  "  my  lords  and  I 
well  know  how  to  withdraw  oiu-aelves  from  the  auihoriiy  of 
the  Roman  see."  Wolsey  turned  pale,  and  conjured  his 
master  not  to  rush  into  that  fearful  abyss  ;  §  Campeggio,  too, 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  king's  hopes.  But  it  was  all  of 
no  use.     Henry  reealled  his  ambassadors. 

Henry,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  violent 
characters  become  inflexible  from  the  habit  they  have  ei^ 
conraged  of  yielding  to  their  passions.  But  the  cardinal,  who 
knew  his  master,  knew  also  that  his  inflexibility  did  not  dp 
pend  upon  the  number  of  his  years ;  he  thought  Rome's 
power  in  England  was  lost,  and,  placed  between  Henry  and 
Clement,  he  exclaimed  :  "  How  shall  I  avoid  Scyila,  and  not 
&11  into  Charybdis  ?  "  Ij  He  begged  the  king  to  make  one  last 
effort  by  sending  Dr  Rennet  to  the  pope  with  orders  to  sup- 
port the  avocation  to  Rome,  and  he  gave  him  a  letter  in 
which  he  displayed  all  the  resources  of  his  eloquence.  "  How 
can  it  be  imagined,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  persuasions  of  sense 
urge  the  king  to  break  a  union  in  which  the  ardent  years  ol 

hisyoutb  were  passed  with  such  purity  ?][ The  matter  is 

very  different.  I  am  on  the  spot,  I  know  the  state  of  men's 
minds Pray,  believe  me The  divorce  is  the  secondary 

•  Statu  PapBra,  »ol.  Tii.  p.  IG7- 

+  He  added  -.  Tametai  noctea  ac  diss  per  nos  ipai,  ac  per  juns-perttb- 
imoB  Tiros  unmes  yias  tBcitemna.     Ibid.  p.  165. 

*  Incredibili  putientia  ec  hiimanitate.  Diimet,  Records,  p.  xxxii. 
g  N'e  praceps  hue  vel  illuc  rex  hie  rust  curamus.  Ibid.  p.  xxxiii. 
11  Haoc  Chitrjbdiii  ot  bus  Bcopuloa  cvitasao.     Ibid,  p.  xxkn 
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question  ;  tlie  primary  one  i?  the  fdclitjf  of  this  reotm  to 
papiil  see.     The  nobility,  gentry,  and  citizens  all  exclaim 
Willi  indignatiim  :  Must  our  fortunes,  and  even  our  lives, 
depend  upon  the  nod  of  a  foreigner  ?     We  must  abolish, 
at  tiLe  very  least  dimiiiiah,  tlie  authority  of  the  Roman  poit- 

tiff.* Moat  holy  father,  we  cannot  mention  such  thinga 

without  a  shudder." This  new  attempt  was  also  unav^l- 

ing.  The  pope  demanded  of  Henry  how  lie  could  doubt  his 
good  will,  seeing  that  the  king  of  England  had  done  so  much 
for  the  apostolic  see.  f  This  appeared  a  cruelirony  to  Tudor; 
the  king  requested  a  favour  of  the  pope,  and  the  pope  replied 
by  calling  to  mind  those  which  the  papacy  had  received  from 
his  hands.  "  Is  this  the  way,"  men  asked  in  England,  "  in 
which  Rome  pays  her  debts?" 

Wolsey  had  not  reached  the  term  of  his  misfortunea. 
Gardiner  and  Bryan  hod  just  returned  to  London  :  they  de- 
clared that  to  demand  an  avocation  to  Rome  was  to  lose 
their  cause.  Accordingly  Wolsey,  who  turned  to  every  wind, 
ordered  Da  Casale,  in  case  Clement  should  pronounce  the 
avocation,  to  appeal  from  the  pope,  the  false  head  of  the 
church,  to  the  true  ei'cai-  of  Jesus  Ckrist.t  This  was  almost 
in  Luther's  style.  Who  was  this  true  vicar  ?  Probably  a 
pope  nominated  hy  the  influence  of  England. 

But  this  proceeding  did  not  assure  the  cardinal :  he  was 
iosinjr  his  judgment.  A  short  time  before  this  Du  Bellay, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  whilher  he  had  gone  to 
retain  France  on  the  side  of  England,  had  been  invited  to 
Richmond  by  Wolsey.  As  tlie  two  prelates  were  walking 
in  the  park,  on  that  hill  whence  the  eye  ranges  over  the  fer- 
tile and  undulating  fields  through  which  the  winding  Thames 
pours  Its  tranquil  waters,  the  unhappy  cardinal  observed  to 
the  bishop:  "My  trouble  is  the  greatest  that  ever  was  !....„ 
I  have  esciled  and  carried  on  this  matter  of  the  divorce,  to 
dissolve  the  union  between  the  two  houses  of  Sp^n  and 


*  Qui  aiillani  nut  cerlc  dlmioutam  bio  Romaai  pontiGciB 
B-in.6l,  HecordH,  p.  xixiii. 

+  D'ibilaro  lion  debessiquidemvoliiemreoordaretDa  ar|{a  ntM 
Si  Me  Papers,  vii.  p.  KB, 

2  A  Dan  Tirana  ad  v«rum  Timrium  Jasu  Cbriati.    Ibid.  p.  IS 
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England,  by  sowing  misunderstanding  between  them,  as  if  I 
had  no  part  in  it.*  You  know  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
France ;  I  therefore  entreat  the  king  your  master  and  her 
majesty  to  do  everything  that  may  forward  the  divorce.  I 
shall  esteem  such  a  favour  more  than  if  they  made  me  pope ; 
but  if  they  refuse  me,  my  ruin  is  inevitable."  And  then 
giving  way  to  despair,  he  exclaimed :  "  Alas  I  would  that  I 
were  going  to  be  buried  to-morrow  I" 

The  wretched  man  was  drinking  the  bitter  cup  his  perfi- 
dies had  prepared  for  him.  All  seemed  to  conspire  against 
Henry,  and  Bennet  was  recalled  shortly  after.  It  was  said 
at  court  and  in  the  city :  "  Since  the  pope  sacrifices  us  to  the 
emperor,  let  us  sacrifice  the  pope."  Clement  VII.,  intimi- 
dated by  the  threats  of  Charles  V.,  and  tottering  upon  his 
throne,  madly  repelled  with  his  foot  the  bark  of  England. 
Europe  was  all  attention,  and  began  to  think  that  the  proud 
vessel  of  Albion,  cutting  the  cable  that  bound  her  to  the 
pontifi^s,  would  boldly  spread  her  canvass  to  the  winds,  and 
ever  after  sail  the  sea  alone,  wafted  onwards  by  the  breeze 
that  comes  from  heaven. 

The  influence  of  Rome  over  Europe  is  in  great  measure 
political.  It  loses  a  kingdom  by  a  royal  quarrel,  and  might 
in  this  same  way  lose  ten. 
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Other  circumstances  from  day  to  day  rendered  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  church  more  necessary.     If  behind   thctw 

*  Da  Bellay  to  Montmorency,  22d  May.    Le  Grand,  Pieuves,  f  3191 
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political  debates  there  had  not  been  found  a  Clnistian  peopk^ 
resolved  never  to  temporize  with  ermr,  it  is  proljable  that 
England,  after  a  few  years  of  independence,  would  havB 
fallen  back  into  the  bosom  of  Rome.  The  affair  of  the 
divorce  was  not  the  only  one  agitating  men's  minds ;  the 
religious  controversies,  which  for  some  years  filled  the  con- 
tinent, were  always  more  animated  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  Evangelicals  and  the  Catholics  (not  very 
satholio  indeed)  warmly  discussed  the  great  questions  which 
the  progi'Esa  of  events  brought  before  the  world.  The  for- 
mer maintained  that  tlie  primitive  church  of  the  apostles 
and  the  actual  church  of  the  papacy  were  not  identical ;  the 
latter  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  the  identity  of  popery  and 
apostolic  Christianity.  Other  Romish  doctors  in  later  times, 
finding  this  position  somewhat  embarrassing,  have  asserted 
that  Catholicism  existed  only  in  the  germ  in  the  apostolic 
church,  and  had  subsequently  developed  itself.  But  a 
thousand  abuses,  a  thousand  errors  may  creep  into  a  church 
under  cover  of  this  theory.  A  plant  springs  from  the  seed 
and  grows  up  in  accordance  with  immutable  laws;  whilst  a 
doctrine  cannot  be  transformed  ia  the  mind  of  man  without 
falling  under  the  influence  of  sin.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  popery  have  supposed  a  constant  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  excludes  every 
influence  of  error.  To  stamp  ou  the  development  of  the 
church  the  character  of  truth,  they  have  stamped  on  the 
church  itself  the  character  of  infallibility ;  quod  frat  demon- 
gtrandum.  Tfieir  reasoning  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  know  whether  the  Romish  develoiiraent  is  identical 
with  the  gospel,  we  must  examine  it  by  Scripture. 

It  was  not  imiversity  men  atoue  who  i  ccupied  iliemseives 
with  Christian  truth.  The  separation  which  has  been  re- 
marked in  other  times  between  the  opinions  of  the  people 
and  of  the  learned,  did  not  now  exist.  What  the  doctors 
taught,  the  citizens  practised  ;  Oxford  and  London  embraced 
each  other.  The  theologians  knew  that  It'aniing  has  need 
of  life,  and  the  citizens  believed  that  life  has  need  of  tliat 
teaming  which  derives  the  doctrine  from  ihe  wells  of  thfl 
Scriptures  of  God.     It  wits  the  haruiouy  between  th«H  i 
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elements,  the  one  theological,  the  other  practical,  which  con-> 
stituted  the  strength  of  the  English  reformation. 

The  evangelical  life  in  the  capital  alarmed  the  clergy 
more  than  the  evangelical  doctrine  in  the  colleges.  Since 
Monmouth  had  escaped,  they  must  strike  another.  Among 
the  London  merchants  was  John  Tewkesbury,  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  of  the  Scriptures  in  England.  As  early  as 
1512  he  had  become  possessor  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Bible,  and  had  attentively  studied  it ;  when  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  appeared,  he  read  it  with  avidity ;  and,  finally, 
The  Wicked  Mammon  had  completed  tlie  work  of  his  con- 
version. Being  a  man  of  heart  and  understanding,  clever 
in  all  he  undertook,  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  and  liking 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  everything,  Tewkesbury  like  Mon- 
mouth became  very  influential  in  the  city,  and  one.  of  the 
most  learned  in  Scripture  of  any  of  the  evangelicals.  These 
generous  Christians,  being  determined  to  consecrate  to  God 
the  good  things  they  had  received  from  him,  were  the  first 
among  that  long  series  of  laymen  who  were  destined  to  be 
more  useful  to  the  truth  than  many  ministers  and  bishop^. 
They  found  time  to  interest  themselves  about  the  most 
trifling  details  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  Britain  their  names  should  be  inscribed 
beside  those  of  Latimer  and  Tyndale. 

The  activity  of  these  laymen  could  not  escape  the  cardi- 
nal's notice.  Clement  VIL  was  abandoning  England :  it 
was  necessary  for  the  English  bishops,  by  crushing  the 
heretics,  to  show  that  they  would  not  abandon  the  popedom. 
We  can  understand  the  zeal  of  these  prelates,  and  without 
excusing  their  persecutions,  we  are  disposed  to  extenuate 
their  crime.  The  bishops  determined  to  ruin.  Tewkesbury. 
One  day  in  April  1529,  as  he  was  busy  among  his  peltries, 
the  oflicers  entered  his  warehouse,  arrested  him,  and  led  him 
away  to  the  bishop  of  London's  chapel,  where,  besides  the 
ordinary  (Tonstall),  the  bishops  of  Ely,  St  Asaph,  Bath,  an(/ 
Lincoln,  with  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  were  on  the  bench. 
The  composition  of  this  tribunal  indicated  the  importance  o( 
his  case.    The  emancipation   of  the  laity,  thought  these 
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judges,  13  perhaps  a  more  dan^rous  heresy  tha ;  ji!Htifica> 
tion  by  fuith. 

"John  Tewkesbury,"  said  the  bishop  of  London,  "1 
exhort  yoti  to  trust  less  lo  your  own  wit  and  learning,  and 
more  unto  the  doctrine  or  tlie  holy  mother  the  cliorch." 
Tewkesbury  made  answer,  that  in  his  judgement  he  held  no 
Other  doctrine  than  that  of  the  ehurch  of  Christ.  Tonstall 
then  broached  the  principal  charge,  that  of  having  read  tho 
Wicked  Mammon,  and  after  quoting  several  passages,  be 
exclaimed  ;  "  Renounce  these  errors." — "  I  find  no  fault  in 
the  book,"  replied  Tewkesbury.  "  It  has  enlightened  my 
conscience  and  consoled  my  heart.  But  it  is  not  my  gospeL 
I  have  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures  these  seventeen  years,  and 
as  a  man  sees  the  spots  of  his  face  in  a  glass,  so  by  reading 
them  I  have  learnt  the  faults  of  my  souL*  If  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement between  yonand  the  New  Testament,put  yourselves 
in  harmony  with  it,  ratlier  than  desire  to  put  that  in  accord 
with  yoii."  Tlic  bishops  were  surprised  that  a  leather- 
seller  should  speak  so  well,  and  quote  Stripiure  so  happtlj 
that  they  were  unable  to  resist  him.f  Annoyed  at  being 
catechised  by  a  layman,  the  bishops  of  Bath,  St  Asaph,  and 
Lincoln  thought  tliey  could  conquer  him  more  easily  by  the 
rack  than  by  their  arguments.  He  was  taken  to  the  Tower, 
where  they  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  His  Itmba 
were  crushed,  which  was  contrary  to  tlie  laws  of  England, 
and  the  Tiolence  of  the  rack  tore  from  him  a  cry  of  agony 
to  which  the  priests  replied  by  a  shout  of  exultation.  The 
inflexible  mcreliaut  had  promised  at  last  to  renounce  Tyn- 
dale's  Wicked  Mammon.  Tewkesbury  left  the  Tower 
"  almost  a  cripple,"  (  and  returned  io  his  house  to  lament 
the  fatal  word  which  the  question  had  extorted  from  him, 
and  to  prepare  in  the  silence  of  faith  to  confess  in  tho  burn- 
ing pile  the  precious  name  of  Christ  Jesus. 

We  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  the  "question"  was 
not  Home's  only  argum('nt.  The  gospel  had  two  cliisees  oi 
opponeuLa  in  the  aixipentli  century,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  ths 
eLurcli.     Some  iill:ifki'il  it  with  the  torture,  otliurs  with  thcii 

■  Fo«,  iv.  p.  G90.  t  IbiJ.  p.  689.  J  Ibid. 
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irriitngB.  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  few  years  later,  was  to  have 
recourse  to  the  first  of  these  arguments;  but  for  the  momeot 
he  took  up  hia  pen.  He  had  first  studied  the  writings  ol 
the  Fathers  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Reformers,  but  rather 
as  an  advocate  than  as  a  theologian;  and  then,  armed  at  all 
pointB,  he  rushed  into  the  arena  of  polemics,  and  in  his  at- 
tacks dealt  those  "  technical  convictions  and  that  malevolent 
anbtlaty,"  says  one  of  hia  greatest  admirers,*  "  from  which 
the  honestest  men  of  his  profession  are  not  free."  Jests  and 
sarcasms  had  fallen  from  his  pen  in  his  discussion  with 
Tyndale,  as  in  his  controversy  with  Luther.  Shortly  after 
Tewkesbury's  affair  {in  June  1529)  there  appeared  A.  Dia~ 
logne  of  Sir  Thamae  More,  Knt.,  tuuching  the  pestilent  Sect 
of  Luther  and  Tyndale,  hy  the  one  begun  in  Saxony,  and  by 
iht  otiier  laboured  to  be  brought  into  England.^ 

Tyndale  soon  became  informecl  of  More's  publication,  and 
a  remarkable  combat  ensued  between  these  two  representa- 
tives of  the  two  doctrines  that  were  destined  to  divide 
Christendom— Tyndale  the  champion  of  Scripture,  and  More 
the  champion  of  the  church.  More  having  called  his  hook  a 
dialogue,  Tyndale  adopted  this  form  in  his  reply ,f  and  the  two 
combatants  valiantly  crossed  their  swords,  though  wide  seaa 
lay  between  them.  This  theological  duel  is  not  without  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The  struggles 
of  diplomacy,  of  sacerdotalism,  and  of  royalty  were  not 
enough ;  there  must  be  struggles  of  doctrine,  Rome  had  set 
the  hierarchy  above  the  faith ;  the  Reformation  was  to  restore 
faith  to  its  place  above  the  hierarchy. 

More.  Clirist  said  not,  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  in-ite,  but 
shall  teach.  Whatsoever  the  church  says,  it  is  the  word  of 
God,  though  it  be  not  in  Scripture. 

Tyndale.  What !  Christ  and  the  apostles  not  spoken  of 
Scriptures! Tluise  are  written,  Bt^y a    St  John,  that  ye 

'  Nisaid,  Homines  iUustree  Ac  ia  rcnSii^iLnce.  Renue  del  DeuM 
Mandet. 

f  Tho  D;»Iqbiio  consislod  of  250  pafies,  and  wan  printed  by  John  Rm- 
vell,  More'B  brothflr-iii'liLw.  Tyudale's  auswer  didnol  appeal  intil  iBtml 
m  hATe  thought  it  our  duty  to  introduce  it  here. 

t  Amw«r  to  Si  Thomu  Mora's  Dialogue. 
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ielieve,  and  through  hdief  have  life.     (1  John  n.  1 ;  ] 
XT.  4  ;  Matthew  xxii.  29.)* 

MoBE.  The  ajwstles  have  taught  bv  mouth  many  things 
they  did  not  icriit;  because  they  ehould  not  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  heathen  for  mocking. 

Tyndalb.  I  pray  you  what  thing  more  to  be  mocked  by 
the  heathen  could  they  teach  than  the  resurrection ;  and  that 
Christ  was  God  and  man,  and  died  between  two  thieves? 
And  yet  all  these  things  the  apostles  wrote.  And  again, 
purgatory,  penance,  and  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  praying  to 
saints,  are  marvellous  agreeable  unto  the  superstition  of  the 
heathen  j>eople,  so  that  they  need  not  to  abstain  from  writ- 
ing of  them  for  fear  lest  tlie  lieathcii  should  have  mocked 
them.f 

MoEE,  We  must  not  examine  the  teaching  of  the  church 
by  Scripture,  but  understand  Scripture  by  means  of  wh&t 
the  church  says. 

Tyndale,  What  I  Does  the  air  give  light  to  the  sun,  or 
the  sun  to  the  air?  Is  the  church  before  the  gospel,  or  the 
gospel  before  the  church  ?  la  not  the  father  older  than  the 
son  ?  God  begat  us  with  his  own  will,  with  the  word  of  truth, 
says  St  James  (i.  18.)  If  he  who  begetteth  is  before  him 
who  is  begotten,  the  icord  is  before  the  church,  or;  to  speak 
more  correctly,  before  the  congregation. 

More.     Why  do  you  say  congregation  and  not  church  ? 

Tyndai^.  Because  by  that  word  church,  you  understand 
nothing  but  a  multitude  of  shorn  and  oiled,  which  we  now 
call  the  spirituality  or  clergy ;  while  the  word  of  right  is 
common  unto  all  ihe  congregation  of  them  that  believe  in 
Christ.J 

MoBE.    The  church  is  the  pope  and  his  sect  or  followers 

Tyndale.  The  pope  teacheth  us  to  trust  in  holy  works 
for  salvation,  as  penance,  saints' merits,  and  friars' coats.g 
Now,  he  that  hath  no  faith  to  be  saved  through  Christ,  la 
not  of  Christ's  church. [{ 

More.  The  Romish  church  from  which  the  Lutherans 
came  out,  was  befuru  them,  and  therefore  is  the  right  Otte. 
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TrKDiLB.  In  like  manner  yon  may  say,  the  church  of  the 
Pharisees,  whence  Christ  and  liis  apostles  came  out,  waa 
before  them,  and  was  therefore  the  right  ehurcli,  and  conse- 
quently Christ  and  his  disciples  are  heretics. 

More.  No  :  tlic  apostles  came  out  from  the  church  of  the 
Pharisees  because  they  found  not  Christ  there;  but  your 
priests  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  have  come  out  of  our 
church  because  they  wanted  wives. 

TYtiDALB.  Wrong these  priests  were  at  first  at- 
tached to  what  you  call  heresies,  and  then  they  took  wives; 
but  yours  were  first  attached  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  pope, 
and  then  they  took  harlots.* 

More.     Luther's  books  be  open,  if  ye  will  not  believe  us. 

Ttndale.  Nay,  ye  have  shut  them  up,  and  have  even 
burnt  them.f 

More.  I  marvel  that  you  deny  purgatory.  Sir  William, 
except  it  be  a  plain  point  with  you  to  go  straight  to  helLf 

Tyjidale.  I  know  no  other  purging  but  faith  in  the  cross 
of  Christ ;  while  you,  for  a  groat  or  a  siipence,  buy  some 
secret  pills  [indulgences]  which  you  take  to  purge  yourselves 
of  your  Bins.§ 

MoBE.  Faith,  then,  is  your  purgatory,  you  say ;  there  is 
no  need,  therefore,  of  works — a  most  immoral  doctrine ! 

Tyndale.  It  is  faith  alone  that  saves  us,  but  not  a  bare 
faith.  When  a  horse  bearcth  a  saddle  and  a  man  thereon, 
we  may  well  say  that  the  horse  only  and  alone  beareth  the 
saddle,  but  we  do  not  mean  the  saddle  empty,  and  no  man 
thereon.  1 1 

In  this  manner  did  the  catholic  and  the  evangelical  carry 
on  the  discussion.  According  to  Tyndale,  what  constitutes 
the  true  church  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within ;  ac- 
cording to  More,  the  constitution  of  the  papacy  williout. 
The  spiritual  character  of  the  gospel  is  thus  put  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  formalist  character  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
Reformation  restored  to  our  belief  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
Woi'd  of  God  ;  for  the  sand  it  substituted  the  rock.  In  the 
iiscussiun  to  which  we  have  just  been  listening,  the  advan- 

*  Answer  to  Sir  TbamaE  Mare's  Dialogue,  p.  104. 

tlbldp.  1S9.  t  ll>i>l- P' '^H.  Slbid.  |llbid.p.lB7 
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tage  remained  not  with  the  catholic,  Erasmus,  a  friimd  of 
Mores,  embarraBsed  bj  the  course  the  latter  was  taking, 
wrote  to  Tonstall :  "  I  cannot  heartily  congratulate  More."* 

Henry  interrupted  the  celebrated  knight  in  these  contests 
^  send  him  to  Cambray,  where  a  peace  was  negotiating  be- 
tween France  and  the  empire.  Wolaey  would  have  been 
pleased  to  go  himself;  but  his  enemies  suggested  to  the  klna 
"  that  it  was  only  that  he  might  not  expedite  the  matter  ol 
the  divorce."  Henry,  therefore,  despatched  More,  Knight, 
and  Tonstall ;  but  Wolsey  had  createJ  so  many  delays  that 
they  did  not  arrive  untU  after  the  conclusion  of  (he  Ladies' 
Peace  (August  1529).  The  king's  vexation  was  extreme. 
Du  Bellay  had  in  vain  helped  him  to  spend  a  good  prepara- 
lorj/  July  to  make  him  sviallovi  the  doseJ;  Henry  was  angry 
with  Wolsey,  "Wolsey  threw  the  blame  on  the  ambassador, 
and  thi3  ambassador  defended  himself,  he  tells  us,  "with 
tooth  and  iiatl."]: 

By  way  of  compensation,  the  English  envoys  concluded 
with  the  emperor  a  treiity  prohibiting  on  both  sides  the 
printing  and  sale  of  "any  Lutheran  hooks."§  Some  ol 
them  could  have  wished  for  a  good  persecution,  for  a  few 
burning  piles,  it  may  be,  A  singular  opportimity  occurred. 
In  the  spring  of  1529,  Tyndale  and  Pryth  had  left  Mar- 
burg for  Antwerp,  and  were  thus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eng- 
lish envoys.  What  West  had  been  unable  to  effect,  it  wjw 
thought  the  two  most  intelligent  men  in  Britain  could  not 
fail  to  accomplish,  "  Tyndale  must  be  captured,"  said  Mora 
and  Tonstall. — "  You  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  country 
you  are  in,"  replied  Hackett,  "  Will  you  believe  tliat  on  the 
7th  of  April,  Harmau  arrested  me  at  Antwerp  for  damages, 
caused  by  his  imprisonment  ?  If  you  can  lay  anything  to 
my  charge  as  a  private  individual,  I  said  to  the  officer,  I  am 
ready  to  answer  for  myself;  but  if  you  arrest  me  as  ambasM^ 
ilor,  I  know  no  judge  but  the  emperor.  Upon  which  the 
procurator  had  the  audacity  to  reply,  that  I  was  arrested 

•  ThomiB  More  non  admodiim  grntulor.     F.mani.  F,pp.  p.  1 J7B. 
-|-  Jnillflt  prfpar&toire  |>0UT  liii  hire  araler  la^  mf ilocine. 
t  Du  bee  et  des  oneles.    Du  BelUj  to  Mortmorenoy.    Ls  Onodttt 
p.  338.  £  McibeTt,i).3ie, 
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us  cmiba88€td)r ;  and  the  lords  of  Antwerp  only  set  me  at 
liberty  on  condition  that  I  should  appear  again  at  the  first 
finmmons.*  These  merchants  are  so  proud  of  their  fran- 
chises, that  they  would  resist  even  Charles  himself."  This 
anecdote  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  encourage  More ;  and 
not  caring  about  a  pursuit,  which  promised  to  be  of  little 
use,  he  returned  to  England.  But  the  bishop  of  London, 
who  was  left  behind,  persisted  in  the  project,  and  repaired 
to  Antwerp  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Tyndale  was  at  that  'time  greatly  embarrassed ;  consid- 
erable debts,  incurred  with  his  printers,  compelled  him  to 
suspend  his  labours.  Nor  was  this  all:  the  prelate  who 
had  spurned  him  so  harshly  in  London,  had  just  arrived  in 
the  very  city  where  he  lay  concealed What  would  be- 
come of  him? A  merchant,  named  Augustin  Packing- 
ton,  a  clever  man,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  dissimulation, 
happening  to  be  at  Antwerp  on  business,  hastened  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  bishop.  The  latter  observed,  in  the 
course  of  conversation :  "  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  the 
books  with  which  England  is  poisoned." — "  I  can  perhaps 
serve  you  in  that  matter,'*  replied  the  merchant.  "  I  know* 
the  Flemings,  who  have  bought  Tyndale's  books ;  so  that 
if  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  pay  for  them,  I  will  make 
sure  of  them  all." — "Oh,  ohl"  thought  the  bishop,  "Now, 
as  the  proverb  says,  I  shall  have  God  by  the  toe.f  Gentle 
Master  Packington,"  he  added  in  a  flattering  tone,  "  I  will 
pay  for  them  whatsoever  they  cost  you.  I  intend  to  burn 
them  at  St  PauFs  cross."  The  bishop,  having  his  hand 
already  on  Tyndale's  Testaments,  fancied  himself  on  the 
point  of  seizing  Tyndale  himself. 

Packington,  being  one  of  those  men  who  love  to  concil- 
iate all  parties,  ran  off  to  Tyndale,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mate, and  said : — "  William,  I  know  you  are  a  poor  man, 
and  have  a  heap  of  New  Testaments  and  books  by  you,  for 
which  you  have  beggared  yourself ;  and  I  have  now  found 
a  merchant  who  will  buy  them  all,  and  with  ready  money 

«  Hackett  to  Wolsey,  Brassels,  13th  April,  1529.  Bible  AnnalB,  yoL  I 
Ik.  199. 
f  Foze,  IT.  p.  670i 
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too," — "  Wbo  is  the  mercliant  ?"  said  Tyndale. — "The  bishop 

of  London." — "Tonstall? If  he  buys  my  books,  it  can 

only  be  to  bum  them." — "  No  doubt,"  answered  Pacliing- 
ton;  "but  what  will  he  g^ain  by  it?     The  whole  Tforld  will 
cry  out  against  the  priest  wiio  bums  God's  word,  and  the 
eyes  of  many  will  be  opened.     Come,  make  up  your  mind, 
William ;  the  bishop  shall  have  the  books,  you  the  money, 
and  I  the  thank9."......Tyndaie resisted  the  proposal;  Pack- 

ington  became  more  pressing,  "The  question  comes  Co 
this,"  be  said ;  "  shall  the  bishop  pay  for  the  books  or  shall 

he  not?  for,  make  up  your  mind ho  will  have  them," — 

"I  consent,"  said  the  reformer  at  last;  "I  shall  pay  my 
debts,  and  bring  out  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  of  the 
Testament."     The  bargain  was  made. 

Erelong  the  danger  thiekencd  around  Tyndale.  Placards, 
posted  at  Antwerp  and  Ibrocighout  the  province,  announced 
that  the  emperor,  in  conforniily  with  the  treaty  of  Cambray, 
was  about  to  proceed  against  (he  reformers  and  their  writ-  . 
ings.  Not  an  oflicer  of  justice  appeared  in  the  street  but 
Tyndale's  friends  trembled  for  his  liberty.  Under  such  eir- 
'Cunistanees,  how  could  be  print  his  translation  of  Genesis 
and  Deuteronomy  ?  He  made  up  his  mind  about  the  end 
of  August  to  go  to  Hamburg,  and  took  his  passage  in  a  tcs- 
Bel  loading  for  that  port,  Embarking  with  his  books,  his 
manuscripts,  and  the  rest  of  his  money,  he  glided  down  the 
Scheldt,  and  soon  found  himself  afloat  on  the  German  Ocean. 

But  one  danger  followed  close  upon  another.  He  had 
scarcely  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Meuae  when  a  tempest 
burst  upon  him,  and  his  ship,  like  that  of  old  which  bore  St 
Paul,  was  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  waves, — "  Satan, 
envying  the  happy  course  and  success  of  the  gospel,"  flays  a 
chronicler,  "  set  to  his  might  how  to  hinder  the  blessed  la- 
bours of  this  man."*  The  seamen  toiled,  Tyndale  prayed, 
»11  hope  was  lost.  The  reformer  alone  was  full  of  courage, 
not  doubting  that  God  would  preserve  him  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  work.  All  the  exertions  of  Ihe  crew  jirovod 
useless;  the  vessel  was  dashed  on  the  coast,  and  the  passcu- 
gers  escaped  with  their  lives.  Tyndale  gazed  with  sorroD 
•  FoI^  ».  p.  120. 
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apon  that  ocean  which  had  swallowed  up  his  beloved  books 
and  precions  manuscripts,  and  deprived  him  of  his  resources,* 
What  labours,  what  perils  I  banishment,  poverty,  thirst,  in- 
sults, watchings,  persecution,  imprisonment,  the  stake! 

Like  Paul,  he  was  in  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  in  perils 
among  strange  people,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
sea.  Recovering  his  spirits,  however,  he  went  on  board  an- 
other ship,  entered  the  Elbe,  and  at  last  reached  Hamburg. 

Great  joy  was  in  store  for  him  h.  that  city.  Coverdale, 
Foxe  informs  us,  was  waiting  there  to  confer  with  him  and 
to  help  him  in  his  labours.-]-  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Coverdale  went  to  Hamburg  to  invite  Tyndale,  in  Crom- 
welFs  name,  to  return  to  England  ;t  but  it  is  merely  a  con- 
jecture, and  requires  confirmation.  As  early  as  1527,  Co- 
verdale had  made  known  to  Cromwell  his  desire  to  translate 
the  Scriptures.§  It  was  natural  that,  meeting  with  difficul- 
ties in  this  undertaking,  he  should  desire  to  converse  with 
Tyndale.  The  two  friends  lodged  with  a  pious  woman 
named  Margaret  van  Emmersen,  and  spent  some  time  to- 
gether in  the  autumn  of  1529,  undisturbed  by  the  sweating 
fiickness  which  was  making  siicli  cruel  havoc  all  around 
them.  Coverdale  retiu*ned  to  England  shortly  after;  the 
two  reformers  had,  no  doubt,  discovered  that  it  was  better 
for  each  of  them  to  translate  the  Scriptures  separately. 

Before  Coverdale's  return,  Tonstall  had  gone  back  to 
London,  exulting  at  carrying  with  him  the  books  he  had 
bought  so  dearly.  But  when  he  reached  the  capital,  he 
thought  he  had  better  defer  the  meditated  auto  da/e  until 
some  striking  event  should  give  it  increased  importance. 
And  besides,  just  at  that  moment,  very  different  matters  were 
engaging  public  attention  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  livehest  emotions  agitated  every  mind. 

• 

*  Lost  both  his  money,  his  copies Foxe,  y.  p.  120. 

■f*  CoTerdale  tarried  for  him  and  helped  him.    Ibid. 

X  Anderson's  Annals  of  the  Bible,  i.  p.  240. 

I  Tbifl  is  the  date  assigned  in  Coverdale's  Remains  (Park.  Soc),  p.  4ffl 
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The  RoTB.1  Sr^sion— Sitting  of  tbe  IBth  June ;  the  Queen's  Prates^ 
Siltingof  tho21at  Juno — Summons  to  the  King  and  Quptii— Catherine'! 
Speech— She  retires- 1 mpn^ioa  on  the  Audience— Tha  Kin;;'a  De«U- 
lalion— WolBejr's  ProteBt— Quarrel  bemecn  the  Biehopa— New  Sitting 
— Apparition  to  the  Maid  of  Kent— Woleey  ehiifed  by  Hciirj^Tha 
Esrl  of  Wiltshire  at  Wolscj's- Pii»ato  Coufereaoe  betweea  CatheriDB 
and  the  two  LegaXee. 

Affairs  had  changed  in  England  during  the  absenue  of 
Tonstall  and  More;  and  even  before  their  departure,  events 
of  a  certain  importance  had  occurred.  Henry,  finding  there 
was  nothing  more  to  hope  from  Rome,  had  turned  to  Wolaey 
and  Campcggio.  The  Roman  nuncio  had  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving the  king.  "  Campcggio  ia  very  dilTercnt  from  what 
he  is  reported,"  said  Henry  to  his  friends;  "  be  is  not  for  the 
emperor  as  I  was  told;  I  have  said  somewhat  to  him  wliich 
has  changed  his  mind."*  No  doubt  he  had  made  some 
brilliant  promise. 

Henry  therefore,  imagining  himself  sure  of  his  two  legates, 
desired  them  to  proceed  with  the  matter  of  the  divorce  with- 
ont  delay.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  king  was  in- 
formed that  the  pope  was  on  the  point  of  recalling  the 
commission  given  to  Ihetwo  cardinals;  and  as  early  as  the 
I9th  of  March,  Salviati,  the  pope's  uncle  and  secretary  of 
Btate,  wrote  to  Campeggio  about  it.-}-  Henry's  process,  once 
in  the  court  of  the  pontifical  chancery,  it  would  have  been 
long  before  it  got  out  again.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  the  king,  by  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal,  gave  the 
legates  leave  to  execute  their  commission,  "without  any 
regard  to  his  own  person,  and  havins  'he  fear  of  God  only 
before  their  eyes."  J     Tln^  1  ;■  l's  had  suggested 

this  formula  to  the  kin^'. 
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On  the  same  day  the  commission  was  opened;  but  to  be- 
gin the  process  was  not  to  end  it.  Every  letter  which  the 
nnncio  received  forbade  him  to  do  so  in  the  most  positive 
manner.  "  Advance  slowly  and  never  finish,"  were  Cle- 
ment's instructions.*  The  trial  was  to  be  a  farce,  played  by 
a  pope  and  two  cardinals. 

The  ecclesiastical  court  met  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Black* 
friars,  commonly  called  the  "parliament  chamber."  The 
two  legates  having  successively  taken  the  commission  in 
their  hands,  devoutly  declared  that  they  were  resolved  to 
execute  it  (they  should  have  said,  to  elude  it),  made  the 
required  oaths,  and  ordered  a  peremptory  citation  of  the 
king  and  queen  to  appear  on  the  18th  of  June  at  nine  in  the 
morning.  Campeggio  was  eager  to  proceed  slowly;  the 
session  was  adjourned  for  three  weeks.  The  citation  caused 
a  great  stir  among  the  people.  "What!"  said  they,  "a 
king  and  a  queen  constrained  to  appear,  in  their  own  realm, 
before  their  own  subjects."  The  papacy  set  an  example 
which  was  to  be  strictly  followed  in  after-years  both  In 
England  and  in  France. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Catherine  appeared  before  the  com- 
mission in  the  parliament  chamber,  and  stepping  forward 
with  dignity,  said  with  a  firm  voice :  "  I  protest  against 
the  legates  as  incompetent  judges,  and  appeal  to  the  pope."  -j- 
This  proceeding  of  the  queen's,  her  pride  and  firi.i.ness, 
troubled  her  enemies,  and  in  their  vexation  they  grew  <;xas- 
perated  against  her.  "  Instead  of  praying  God  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  good  conclusion,"  they  said,  "  she  e\  deav- 
ours  to  turn  away  the  people's  affections  from  the  king. 
Instead  of  showing  Henry  the  love  of  a  youthful  wuc,  she 
keeps  away  from  him  night  and  day.  There  is  even  cause 
to  fear,"  they  added,  "  that  she  is  in  concert  with  certain 
Individuals  who  have  formed  the  horrible  design  of  killing 
the  king  and  the  cardinal."  J    But  persons  of  generous 

*  Saa  beatitudine  ricorda,  che  il  procedere  sia  iento  ed  in  mode  >ilcuno 
Hon  si  venghi  al  giudicio.  To  Card.  Campeggio,  29th  May  1529,  Lett, 
di  Principi. 

f  Se  io  illos  tanquam  judices  suos  uon  assentire,  ad  papam  prov.ravit 
Banders,  p.  32. 

t  Bomet's  Refl  i.  p.  54. 
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heait,  seeing  only  a  queen,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  al 

in  her  dearest  alTections,  showed  tliemselves  ftiU  of  sympathy 

for  her. 

On  the  21sl:  of  June,  the  day  to  winch  the  conrt  iidjnurncd, 
the  two  legates  entered  the  parliauieiit  chamber  witli  all  tlie 
pomp  belonging  to  their  station,  and  took  their  seats  on  a 
raised  platForni.  Near  them  aat  the  bishops  of  Bath  and 
Lincoln,  the  abbot  of  Westminsier,  and  Doctor  Taylor, 
master  of  the  Rolls,  whom  they  had  added  to  their  camnii*- 
eion.  Below  tliem  were  the  secretaries,  among  whom  tlie 
flkilful  Stephen  Gardiner  held  the  cliief  rank.  Dn  the  right 
hung  a  cloth  of  estate  where  the  king  sat  surrounded  by  hia 
officers;  and  on  the  left,  a  little  lower,  was  the  queen,  at- 
tended by  her  ladies.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishops  were  sealed  between  the  legates  and  Henry 
VIII.,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  throne  were  stationed  the 
counsellors  of  the  king  and  queen.  The  latter  wore  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  Standish  of  St  Asaph,  West  of  Ely,  and 
Doctor  Ridley.  The  people,  when  they  saw  this  procession 
defile  before  them,  were  far  from  being  dazzled  by  the  pomp. 
**  Less  show  and  more  virtue,"  they  said,  "  would  better 
become  such  judges." 

The  pontifical  commission  having  been  read,  the  legates 
declared  that  they  would  judge  without  fear  or  favour,  and 
would  admit  of  neither  recusation  nor  appeal.*  Then  the 
nsher  cried :  "  Henry,  king  of  England,  come  into  cdurt." 
The  king,  cited  in  his  own  capital  to  accept  as  judges  two 
priests,  his  subjects,  repressed  the  throbbing  of  his  proud 
heart,  and  replied,  in  the  hope  that  this  striinge  trial  would 
have  a  favourable  issue:  "Here  I  am."  The  usher  con- 
tinued: "Catherine,  queen  of  England,  come  into  court." 
The  queen  handed  the  cardinals  a  paper  in  wliidi  sh&  pn^ 
tested  against  the  legality  of  the  court,  as  the  judges  wen 
the  subjects  of  her  opponent,-)-  and  appealed  to  Rome.  The 
cardinals  declared  they  could  not  admit  this  giaper,  and  coi>< 


•  Tho  king's  letter  t 
lUf.,  Recorda,  p.  lir, 

■f-  PerBouasjudicum  1 
Sanders,  p.  35. 
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fiequeiitly  Catherine  wias  again  called  into  court  At  this 
second  summons  she  rose,  devoutly  crossed  herself,  made 
the  circuit  of.  the  court  to  where  the  king  sat,  bending  with 
dignity  as  she  passed  in  front  of  the  legates,  and  fell  on  her 
knees  before  her  husband.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  her. 
Then  speaking  in  English,  but  with  a  Spanish  accent,  which 
by  recalling  the  distance  she  was  from  her  native  home, 
pleaded  eloquently  for  her,  Catherine  said  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  in  a  tone  at  once  dignified  and  impassioned : 

"  Sir, — I  beseech  you,  for  all  the  love  that  hath  been  be- 
tween us,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  justice  and 
right;  take  some  pity  on  me,  for  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  a 
stranger,  born  out  of  your  dominions.  I  have  here  no 
assured  friend,  much  less  impartial  counsel,  and  I  flee  to  you 
as  to  the  head  of  justice  within  this  realm.  Alas  I  Sir, 
wherein  have  I  offended  you,  or  what  occasion  given  you  of 
displeasure,  that  you  should  wish  to  put  me  from  you  ?  I 
take  God  and  all  the  world  to  witness,  that  I  have  been  to 
you  a  true,  humble,  and  obedient  wife,  ever  conformable  to 
your  will  and  pleasure.  Never  have  I  said  or  done  aught 
contrary  thereto,  being  always  well  pleased  and  content  with 
all  things  wherein  you  had  delight;  neither  did  I  ever  grudge 
in  word  or  countenance,  or  show  a  visage  or  spark  of  dis- 
content. I  loved  all  those  whom  you  loved,  only  for  yoiur 
sake.  This  twenty  years  I  have  been  your  true  wife,  and 
by  me  ye  have  had  divers  children,  although  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  them  out  of  this  world,  which  yet  hath  been  no 
default  in  me." 

The  judges,  and  even  the  most  servile  of  the  courtiers, 
were  touched  when  they  heard  these  simple  and  eloquent 
words,  and  the  queen's  sorrow  moved  them  almost  to  tears. 
Catherine  continued : — 

"  Sir, — When  ye  married  me  at  the  first,  I  take  God  to  be 
my  judge  I  was  a  true  maid ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 

I  put  it  to  your  conscience If  there  be  any  just  cause 

that  ye  can  allege  against  me,  1  am  contented  to  depart 
from  your  kingdom,  albeit  to  my  great  shame  and  dishon-< 
our ;  and  if  there  be  none,  then  let  me  remain  in  my  former 
estate  until  death*     Who  united  us?     The  king,  your 
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fatlier,  vho  was  called  the  eecoad  Solomon ;  and  my 
Ferdinand,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  wisest  princes  that, 
for  many  years  before,  had  reigned  in  Spain.  It  is  not, 
tliercfore,  to  be  doubted  that  the  marriage  between  you  and 
me  is  good  and  lawful.     Who  are  my  judges?     la  not  ono 

the  man  that  has  put  sorrow  between  you  and  me?" a 

judge  whom  I  refuse  and  abhor! — Who  are  the  counsellor* 
assigned  me?     Are  they  not  officers  of  the  crown,  wlw  ha^e 

made  oath  to  you  in  your  own  council? Sir,  I  conjure 

you  not  to  call  me  before  a  court  so  formed.    Yet,  if  yoa 

refuse  me  this  favour your  will  be  done I  shall  be 

ailent,  I  shall  repress  the  emolions  of  ray  soul,  and  remit  my 
just  cause  to  the  hands  of  God." 

Thus  spoke  Catherine  through  her  tears;-]-  humbly  bend- 
ing, she  seemed  to  embrace  Henry's  knees.  Siie  rose  and 
made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  king.  It  was  expected  that  she 
would  return  to  her  seat ;  but  leaning  on  the  arm  of  GrifBtha, 
her  receiver-general,  alie  moved  towards  the  door.  The 
king,  observing  this,  ordered  her  to  be  recalled ;  and  the 
nsber  following  her,  thrice  cried  aloud;  "Culherine,  queea 
of  England,  come  into  court,"—"  Madam,"  said  Griffiths, 
"  you  are  called  back." — "  I  hear  it  well  enough,"  replied  the 
qiieen,  "but  go  you  on,  for  this  is  no  court  wherein  I  can 
have  justice;  let  us  proceed,"  Catherine  returned  to  tlie 
palace,  and  never  again  appeared  before  the  court  either  by 
proxy  or  in  person.  | 

She  had  gained  her  cause  in  the  minds  of  many.  The 
dignity  of  her  person,  the  quaint  simplicity  of  her  speech,  the 
propriety  with  which,  relying  upon  her  innocence,  she  had 
spoken  of  the  most  delicate  subjects,  and  the  tears  which  be* 
traycd  her  emotion,  had  created  a  deep  impression.  But 
"the  sting  in  her  speech,"  as  an  historian  says, §  was  hel 
appeal  to  the  king's  conscience,  and  to  the  judgment  Oi  Al- 
mighty God,  on  the  capital  point  in  the  cause.  "  How  could 

*  Qui  diBBBnBionflm  inter  ipEam  et  viram  annni.     Poljd.  Virjj.  p,  eSS, 
t  Ham  ilia,  floLiiliter  dieenta.     Ibid.  p.  581!,  and  Caieiiilinb. 
;  Bunrat,  K«o)rda,  p.  SG.     Ja  this  loLlar  ilic  kiut  snyt :  Bulli  <m  tai 
Que  queen  appuarud  in  persoo. 
I  Fuller,  p,  173, 
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a  person  so  modest,  so  sober  in  her  language,"  said  many, 
^'dare  utter  such  a  falsehood?  Besides,  the  king  did  not 
contradict  her." 

Henry  was  greatly  embarrassed:  Catherine's  words  had 
moved  him.  Catherine's  defence,  one  of  the  most  touching 
in  history,  had  gained  over  the  accuser  himself.  He  there- 
fore felt  constrained  to  render  this  testimony  to  the  accused : 
"  Since  the  queen  has  withdrawn,  I  will,  in  her  absence, 
declare  to  you  all  present,  that  she  has  been  to  me  as  true 
and  obedient  a  wife  as  I  could  desire.  She  has  all  the  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities  that  belong  to  a  woman.  She  is  as 
noble  in  character  as  in  birth." 

But  Wolsey  was  the  most  embarrassed  of  all.  When  the 
<iueen  had  said,  without  naming  him,  that  one  of  her  judges 
was  the  cause  of  all  her  misfortunes,  looks  of  indignation 
were  turned  upon  him.*  He  was  unwilling  to  remain  under 
•Jie  weight  of  this  accusation.  As  soon  as  the  king  had 
rinished  speaking,  he  said :  "  Sir,  I  humbly  beg  your  ma- 
lesty  to  declare  before  this  audience,  whether  I  was  the  first 
or  chief  mover  in  this  business."  Wolsey  had  formerly 
boasted  to  Du  Bellay,  "  that  the  first  project  of  the  divorce 
was  set  on  foot  by  himself,  to  create  a  perpetual  separation 
oetween  the  houses  of  England  and  Spain  ;f  but  now  it 
suited  him  to  affirm  the  contrary.  The  king,  who  needed 
bis  services,  took  care  not  to  contradict  him.  "  My  lord 
'iurdinal,"  he  said,  "  I  can  well  excuse  you  herein.  Marry, 
80  far  from  being  a  mover,  ye  have  been  rather  against  me 
in  attempting  thereof.  It  was  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  the 
t  rench  ambassador,  who  begot  the  first  scruples  in  my  con- 
science by  his  doubts  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess 
Mary."  This  was  not  correct.  The  bisliop  of  Tarbes  was 
no*;  in  England  before  the  year  1527,  and  we  have  proofs 
that  the  king  was  meditating  a  divorce  in  15264    "  From 

•   ^idisses  Wolseum  infestis  fere  omnium  oculis  conspici.  Polyd.  Virg 

t  Du  Bellay  to  Montmorency.    Le  Grand,  Preuyes,  p.  186, 319. 

X.  See  Pace's  letter  to  Henry  in  1526.  Le  Grand,  Preuves,  p.  1.  P»oe 
ttiere  shows  that  ir  is  incorrect  to  say  :  Deuteronomiutu  abrogate  Levitif 
own  (Deuteronomy  abrogates  Leyiticus),  so  far  as  concerns  the  prohibl'^ 
tior  to  take  the  wife  of  a  deceased  brother. 
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that  hour,"  he  continued, "  I  was  much  troubled,  and  thongbt' 
myself  in  dangler  of  God'a  heavy  displeasure,  who,  wishing 
to  punish  my  Incestuous  mnrriiigo,  had  taken  away  all  the 
sons  my  ivife  had  borne  rae,  I  laid  my  grief  before  you,  my 
lord  of  Lincoln,  then  being  my  ghostly  father;  and  by  yon* 
advice  I  asked  counsel  of  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  and  you  all 
Informed  me  under  your  seala,  that  you  shared  in  my  scru- 
ples."—" That  is  the  trutli,"  said  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.— "  No,  Sir,  not  so,  under  correction,"  quoth  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  "  you  have  not  my  hand  and  seaL" — "No?' 
exclaimed  the  king,  showing  him  a  paper  which  he  held  in 
bis  hand;  "ift  not  this  your  hand  and  seal?" — "No,  for- 
Booth,"  be  answered.  Henry's  surprise  increased,  and  tnrn- 
ing  with  a  frown  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  asked 
him :  "  What  say  you  to  that  ?  "  "  Sir,  it  is  bis  hand  and 
seal,"  replied  Warham. — "It  is  not,"  rejoined  Rochester; 
"  I  told  you  I  would  never  consent  to  any  such  act." — "  You 
Bay  the  truth,"  responded  the  archbishop,  "  but  you  were 
fully  resolved  at  the  last,  that  I  should  subscribe  yonr  name 
and  put  your  seal." — "  All  which  is  untrue,"  added  Rocliea- 
ter,  in  a  passion.  The  bishop  was  not  very  respectful  to  his 
primate,  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  titig,  wishing  to  end  the 
dispute,  "  we  will  not  stand  in  argument  wilh  yoti ;  for  yoa 
are  but  one  man."*  The  court  adjourned.  The  day  had 
been  better  for  Catherine  than  for  the  prelates. 

In  proportion  as  the  first  sitting  had  been  pathetic,  so  the 
discussions  in  the  second  between  the  lawyers  and  bishn|is 
were  calculated  to  revolt  a  delicate  mind.  The  advocates  of 
the  two  parties  vigorously  debated  pro  and  eon  respecting 
the  consummation  of  Arthur's  marriage  with  Catherine, 
"It  is  a  very  difficult  question,"  said  one  of  the  counsel; 
„none  can  know  the  truth." — "  But  I  know  it,"  replied  the 
bishop  of  Rochester.— "  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Wol- 
Bey. — "  My  lord,"  be  answered,  "  he  was  the  very  Truth  wliti 
Baid :  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  taan  put  asim~ 
der  :  that  ia  enough  for  me." — "  So  everybody  thinks,"  ny 
joined  Wolsey ;  "  but  whether  it  was  God  who  united  Henry 
Df  England  and  Catherine  of  Aragim,  hoc  restat prciMvditmf 
•  CftvSDdiah'a  Wnlaey.  p.  223. 
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tliat  mnains  to  be  proved.  The  king's  council  decides  that 
the  marriage  is  unlawful,  and  consequently  it  was  not  God 

Kho  joined  them  together."  The  twobishoiJS  then  exclianged 
a  few  words  less  edifying  than  those  of  the  preceding  day. 
Several  of  the  hearers  expressed  a  sentiment  of  disgust 
"It  18  a  disgrace  to  the  court,"  said  Doctor  Ridley  with  no 
little  indignation,  "  that  you  daro  discuss  questions  which 
fill  every  right-minded  man  with  hoiTor."  This  sharp  rejiri- 
Diand  put  an  end  to  the  debate. 

The  agitations  of  the  court  spread  to  the  convents;  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns  were  everywhere  in  commotion.  It  was 
not  long  before  astonishing  revelations  began  to  circulate 
through  the  cloisters.  There  was  no  talk  then  of  an  old 
portrait  of  the  Virgin  that  winked  its  eyes  ;  but  other  mira- 
cles were  invented.  "  An  angel,"  it  was  rumoured,  "  has 
appeared  to  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  maid  of  Kent,  as  he  did 
formerly  to  Adam,  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to  Jesus  Christ." 
At  (he  epochs  of  the  creation  and  of  the  redemption,  and  in 
the  times  which  lead  from  one  Lit  the  other,  miracles  are 
nattiral;  God  then  appeared,  and  his  coming  without  any 
signs  of  power,  would  be  as  surprising  as  the  rising  of  the 
Bun  unattended  by  its  rays  of  light.  But  the  Romish  Church 
does  not  stop  there ;  it  claims  in  every  age,  for  its  saints,  the 
privilege  of  miraculous  powers,  and  the  miracles  are  multi- 
jilied  in  proportion  to  the  ignoranc-e  of  the  people.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  angel  said  to  the  epileptic  maid  of  Kent :  "  Go 
to  the  unfaithful  king  of  England,  and  tell  him  there  arc 
three  things  he  desires,  which  I  forbid  now  and  for  ever. 
The  first  is  the  power  of  the  pope;  the  second  the  new  doc- 
trine; the  third  Anne  Boleyn.  If  he  takes  ^er  for  his  wift, 
G«d  will  visit  him."  The  vision-seeing  maid  delivered  the 
message  to  the  king,"  whom  nothing  could  now  stop. 

On  the  contrary,  he  began  to  find  out  that  "Wolsey  pr»- 
Gccded  too  slowly,  and  the  idea  sometimes  crossed  his  mind 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  this  miniBter.  One  fine  Buranii'r's 
■Doming,  Uenry  as  soon  as  he  rose  summoned  the  cardinal 
kId  him  at  Bridewell.  Wolsey  hastened  thither,  and  remained 
I*  She  Blioired  tlds  unto  tbe  king.    Letter  to  Cromwell  ui5tr]r{n,Tol.ik 
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closeted  wilh  the  ting  from  eleven  till  twelve.  The  lattet 
gave  way  to  all  the  fury  of  his  passion  and  the  violence  <A 
his  despotism.  "  We  must  finish  this  matter  promptly,"  ho 
said,  "  we  must  positively."  "Wolsey  retired  very  uneasy, 
and  relmued  by  the  Tiiames  to  Westminster.  The  sun 
darted  his  bright  rays  on  the  water.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
who  sat  by  the  cardinal's  side,  remarked,  as  he  wiped  his 
forehead :  "  A  very  warm  day,  my  lord." — "  Yes,"  replied 
the  unhappy  Wolsey,  "  if  you  bad  been  chafed  for  an  hoiif 
es  I  have  been,  you  wonld  say  it  was  a  Iiot  day."  When  he 
reached  hia  palaee,  the  cardinal  lay  down  on  his  bed  to  aetk.^ 
repose ;  he  was  not  quiet  long. 

Catherine  had  grown  in  lieury's  eyes,  as  well  as 
of  the  nation.  The  king  shrank  from  a  judgment;  he  ere^' 
began  to  doubt  of  his  success.  He  wished  that  the  queea* 
would  consent  to  a  separation.  This  idea  occurred 
mind  after  Wolsey's  departure,  and  the  cardinal  had  hardl]^ 
closed  his  eyes  before  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  (Anne  Boleyn's 
father)  was  announced  to  him  with  a  message  from  the  king. 
■  It  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,"  said  Wiltshire,  "  that  yon 
represent  to  the  queen  the  shame  that  will  accrue  to  hi 
from  a  judicial  condemnation,  and  persuade  her  to  confide  il 
his  wisdom."  Wolsey,  commissioned  to  execute  a  task  hfl? 
knew  to  be  impossible,  exclaimed :  "  Why  do  you  put  sncb 
fancies  in  the  king's  head?"  and  then  he  spoke  so  reproach' 
fully  that  Wiltshire,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  fell  on  bis  knees 
beside  the  cardinal's  bed.*  lioleyn,  desirous  of  seeing  hia 
daughter  queen  of  England,  feared  perhaps  that  he  had  taken 
a  wrong  course.  "  It  is  well,"  said  the  cardinal,  recollecting 
that  the  message  came  from  Henry  VIII.,  "  I  am  ready  to 
do  every  thing  to  please  his  majesty."  He  rose,  went  to 
Bath  Place  to  fetch  Campeggio,  and  together  they  waited  oq 
the  queen. 

The  two  legates  found  Catherine  quietly  at  work  with  lict 
maids  of  honour,  Wolsey  addressed  the  queen  in  Latin; 
**  Nay,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  speak  to  me  in  English;  I  wish 
all  the  world  could  bear  you." — "  We  desire,  madam, 
sommunicate  to  yow  alone  our  counsel  and  opinion." — "  Uf 
*  CaTeudieh,  p.  326. 
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lord/  said  the  queen,  "  you  are  come  to  speak  of  things 
beyond  my  capacity  ;**  and  then,  with  noble  simplicity,  show- 
ing a  skein  of  red  silk  hanging  about  her  neck,  she  continued : 
"  These  are  my  occupations,  and  all  that  I  am  capable  of. 
I  am  a  poor  woman,  without  friends  in  this  foreign  country, 
and  lacking  wit  to  answer  persons  of  wisdom  as  ye  be ;  and 
yet,  my  lords,  to  please  you,  let  us  go  to  my  withdrawing 
room." 

At  these  words  the  queen  rose,  and  Wolsey  gave  her  his 
hand.  Catherine  earnestly  maintained  her  rights  as  a  wo- 
man and  a  queen.  "  We  who  were  in  the  outer  chamber," 
says  Cavendish,  "  from  time  to  time  could  hear  the  queen 
speaking  very  loud,  but  could  not  understand  what  she  said." 
Catherine,  instead  of  justifying  herself,  boldly  accused  her 
judge.  "  I  know.  Sir  Cardinal,"  she  said  with  noble  candour, 
"I  know  who  has  given  the  king  the  advice  he  is  following: 
it  is  you.  I  have  not  ministered  to  your  pride — I  have 
blamed  your  conduct — I  have  complained  of  your  tyranny, 

and  my  nephew  the  emperor  has  not  made  you  pope 

H^nce  all  my  misfortunes.  To  revenge  yourself  you  have 
kindled  a  war  in  Europe,  and  have  stirred  up  against  me 

this  most  wicked  matter.    God  will  be  my  judge and 

yours  I "  Wolsey  would  have  replied,  but  Catherine  haughtily 
tefnsed  to  hear  him,  and  while  treating  Campeggio  with 
great  civility,  declared  that  she  would  not  acknowledge  either 
of  them  as  her  judge.  The  cardinals  withdrew,  Wolsey  full 
of  vexation,  and  Campeggio  beaming  with  joy,  for  the  busi- 
tiess  was  getting  more  complicated.  Every  hope  of  accom- 
modation was  lost :  nothing  remained  now  but  to  proceed 
Jndidally. 


THE  TRIAL  BBSUHED. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

rbe  Trial  naunied— Catherine  a»m monad —Twelre  ArtideB— Tta  Wt- 
neisea'  ETidBnoa— Arthur  and  Catheriiis  raally  married— Cunptg^ 
0i>po6eslheArKumeiitofDi>meRi)(ht— UtherAr^umenlfl— ThaLeBrnM 
required  to  delivor  JudEmfflit— Their  Tergivarsitiona—Chwigo  in  Mbd"! 
Miiida— Final  SbsbIoq-  Ganoral  Eipeclation— Adjournment  during 
Harvest— CampoKgio  aicdsoa  thie  Imperii nenco— The  Kin){'i  Indijtiu- 
tion— Suffolk's  Violenoe— Wolaey's  Reply— Ho  ia  ruined— OBOoral  A* 
cnsaiiuuB — The  Cardinal  Lums  to  aii  Episcopal  Life. 

The  trial  was  rcsumeil.  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  Welk' 
waited  upon  the  queen  at  Greenwich,  and  peremptorily  flDtn- 
moned  her  to  appear  in  the  parliament-s^hainbcr.*  On  tfaft 
day  appointed  Catherine  limited  herself  to  sending  an  ^h 
peal  to  the  pope.  She  was  declared  contumadous,  and 
the  legates  proceeded  with  the  cause. 

Twelve  articles  were  prepared,  which  were  to  serve  for  the 
examination  of  ihc  witnesses,  and  the  summary  of  which 
Wiia,  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine,  being  for- 
bidden both  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  the  church,  was  null 
and  void.-[- 

The  hearing  of  the  witnesses  began,  and  Dr  Taylor, 
deacon  of  Buckingham,  conducted  the  examination, 
evidence,  which  would  now  be  taken  only  with  closed  dooi 
may  he  found  in  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  History 
H^nry  VIII.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  liigh-treasurer  of  Ei 
laud,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  Maurice  St  John,  gcntlt 
carver  to  Prince  Arthur,  the  viscount  Pilzwalter  and 
thony  Willougliby,  his  cuinbearera,  testified  to  their  beii 
present  on  the  morrow  of  the  wedding  at  the  breakfast 
the  prince,  then  in  sound  health,  and  reported  the  convc 
tion  tliiit  took  place.}    The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the 

*  Iji  quadum  superiori  camera:  Iht  fueeii'i  diHiag-iAamber,na! 
36  dia  menuis  junii.    Rymoi,  Acta,  p,  1  Ijl. 

■f-  Divino,  eocleBisElica  jura nullo  omiiiua  el  luTalidum.    '. 

p.  Sb*3. 

X  Quod  Artburua  niauo  poatridie  potura  flBKitarpt,  idqae  at,  li 
ijnaoiam  dioeret  sa  ilia  uocUtiu  culidu  ni«pani»nimr>'|[iaiwpi 
fuine.    Sanders,  p.  13, 
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of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  confirmed  these 
declarations,  which  proved  that  Arthur  and  Catherine  were 
really  married.  It  was  abo  called  to  mind  that,  at  the  time 
of  Arthur's  death,  Henry  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  title 
of  prince  of  Wales,  because  Catherine  hoped  !o  give  an  heir 
to  the  crown  of  England,* 

"  If  Arthur  and  Catherine  were  really  married,"  said  the 
king's  counsellors  after  these  extraordinary  dcpOflilions,  "  the 
marriage  of  this  princess  with  Henry,  Aithur's  brother,  was 
forbidden  by  the  divine  law,  by  an  express  command  of  God 
contained  in  Leviticus,  and  no  dispensation  could  permit 
what  God  had  forbidden."  Campeggio  would  never  concede 
this  argument,  which  limited  the  right  of  the  popes ;  it  was 
necessary  therefore  to  abandon  the  divine  righi  (which  was 
in  reality  to  lose  the  cause],  and  to  seek  in  the  bull  of  Julius 
n.  and  in  his  famous  brief,  for  flaws  that  would  invalidate 
tiiem  both ;-[-  and  this  the  king's  counsel  did,  although  they 
did  not  conceal  the  weakness  of  their  positioit,  "  Tiie  motive 
alleged  in  the  dispensation,"  they  said,  "  is  the  necessity  of 
preserving  a  cordial  relation  between  Spain  and  England; 
now,  there  was  nothing  that  threatened  their  harmony. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  in  this  document  that  the  pope  grauts  it 
at  the  prayer  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  Now  as  this  prince 
was  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  not  of  nge  to  make  such 
a  request.  As  for  the  brief,  it  is  found  neither  in  England 
nor  in  Rome;  we  cannot  therefore  admit  its  authenticity," 
It  was  not  diflicult  for  Catherine's  friends  to  invalidate  these 
objectkons,  "  Besides,"  they  added,  "  a  union  that  has  lasted 
twenty  years  sufficiently  establishes  its  own  lawfulness. 
Aud  will  you  declare  the  Princess  Mary  illegitimate,  to  the 
great  injury  of  this  realm  ?" 

The  king's  advocates  then  changed  their  course.  Was 
not  the  Roman  legate  provided  with  a  decretal  pronouncing 
the  divorce,  in  case  it  should  be  proved  that  Arthur's  mar- 
riage had  been  really  consummated  ?  Now,  this  fact  had  been 
proved  by  the  depositions.  "  This  is  the  moment  for  d&- 
Kveriug  judgment,"  said  Henry  and  hJs  counsellors  to  Cam- 

iggio.     "  Publish  the  pope's  decretal."     But  the  po[e  feared 

Foia.  y.  p.  fi).  '■  I'arberl  j^vob  iheni  al  liniKth,  p.  20J-3S7- 
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the  Bwnrd  of  Charles  V.,  then  hanging  over  his  head;  xai 
accordingly,  whenever  the  king  advanced  one  step,  the  Rft- 
mish  preliite  took  several  in  an  opposite  direption.  "  I  will 
deliver  judgment  in  fine  days,"  said  he ;  and  when  the  fiva 
days  were  expired,  he  hound  himself  to  deliver  it  in  sis, 
"  Restore  peace  to  my  troubled  conacience,"  exclaimed  Henry. 
The  legale  replied  in  courtly  piirase ;  he  had  gained  a  few 
days'  delay,  and  that  was  all  he  desired. 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  legate  produced 
an  uniavourahle  effect  in  England,  and  a  change  took  place 
in  the  public  mind.  The  first  movement  had  been  ftw 
Catherine;  the  second  was  for  Henry.  Clemenfs  endless 
delays  and  Campeggio's  stratagems  exasperated  the  nation. 
The  king's  argument  was  simple  ond  popular;  "The  popo 
cannot  dispense  with  the  laws  of  God ;"  while  the  queen,  by 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  displeaBed 
both  high  and  low.  "  No  precedent,"  said  the  lawyers,  "  can 
iustify  the  king's  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow." 

There  were,  liowever,  some  evangelical  Christians  who 
thought  Henry  was  "  troubled  "  more  by  his  passions  than 
by  his  conscience;  and  they  asked  how  it  happened  that  a 
prince,  who  represented  himself  to  be  so  disturbed  by  the 
possible  transgression  of  a  law  of  doubtful  interpretation, 
eould  desire,  after  twenty  years,  to  violate  the  Indisputable 

law  which  forbade  the  divorce? On  the  21st  of  July,  the 

day  fixed  ad  concladendum,  the  cause  was  adjourned  ant3 
the  Friday  following,  and  no  one  doubted  that  the  matter 
would  then  he  terminated. 

All  prepared  for  this  important  day.  The  king  ordered 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SulTolk  to  be  present  at  the  silling 
of  the  court ;  and  being  himself  impatient  to  hear  tlie  so 
much  coveted  judgment,  he  stole  into  a  gallery  of  the  paf- 
liamcDt  chamber  facing  the  judges. 

The  legates  of  the  holy  see  having  taken  their  seats,  Ike 
atttmey-general  signified  to  Ihera,  "  that  everything  necee- 
aary  for  the  information  of  their  conscience  having  been 
juiliciatiy  laid  before  them,  that  day  had  been  fixed  for  the 
conchision  of  the  trial."  There  was  a  pause;  every  one 
Eoeling  the  Importance  of  this  judgment,  waited  for  it  tritb 
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impatience.  "  Either  tlie  papacy  pronounces  my  diTorce 
Erom  Catherine,"  the  king  had  said,  "  or  I  shall  divorce  my- 
self  from  the  papacy."  That  was  tlic  way  Henry  put  th« 
question.  All  eyes,  and  particularly  the  king's,  were  turned 
on  the  judges ;  Campepgio  could  not  retreat ;  he  must  now 
Mj'  yes  or  no.  For  some  time  he  was  silent.  He  knew  for 
certain  that  the  queen's  appeal  had  been  admitted  by 
Clement  VII.,  and  that  the  latter  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  grant 
the  king's  request.  Clearly  foreseeing  that  a  no  would  per- 
haps forfeit  the  power  of  Rome  in  England,  while  a  ^es 
might  put  an  end  to  the  plana  of  religious  emancipation 
which  alarmed  him  so  much,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  say  either  yes  or  no. 

At  last  the  nuncio  rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  and  all  the 
assembly  liatened  with  emotion  to  the  oracular  decision 
which  for  GO  many  years  the  powerful  king  of  England  had 
sought  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  "  The  general  vacation  of 
the  harvest  and  vintage,"  he  said,  "  being  observed  every 
year  by  the  court  of  Rome,  dating  from  to-morrow  the  24th 
of  July,  the  beginning  of  the  dog-days,  we  adjourn,  to  some 
fiilure  period,  the  conclusion  of  these  pleadings."* 

The  auditors  were  thunderstruck.  "  What !  because  the 
tnahriti  renders  the  air  of  Rome  dangerous  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  compels  the  Romans  lo  close  their  courts,  must  a 
trial  be  broken  off  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  when  its 
conclusion  is  looked  for  so  impatiently  ?"  The  people  hoped 
for  a  judicial  sentence,  and  they  were  answered  with  a  jest; 
it  was  thus  Rome  made  sport  of  Christendom.  Canipeggio, 
to  disarm  Henry's  wrath,  gave  utterance  to  some  noble  scu- 
timents;  but  his  whole  hue  of  conduct  raises  legitimate 
doubts  as  to  his  sincerity.  "  The  queen,"  he  said,  "  denies 
the  competency  of  the  court ;  I  munt  therefore  make  my  re- 
port to  the  pope,  who  is  the  source  of  life  and  honour,  and 
wait  his  sovereign  orders.  I  have  not  come  so  fur  to  please 
be  be  king  or  subject.  I  am  an  old  man,  feeble 
I  sickly,  and  fear  none  but  the  Supremo  Judge,  before 

Forlf  ^ne^lee  moaBium  et  Tindemiamni.     tlorbert,  p,  27S  ;  CftTMl- 
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whom  I  must  soon  appear.  I  thererore  adjonm  tfais  tsarOt 
nnlil  the  IbI  of  October." 

It  was  evident  that  this  adjonmment  was  only  a  romtalit; 
intended  to  signify  tho  definitive  rejection  of  Henry't)  de- 
mand.   The  same  custom  prevails  in  the  British  legielar^re. 

The  king,  who  fiom  his  place  of  concealment  had  heard 
Cunjpeggio's  speech,  could  scarcely  control  his  Indignation, 
He  wanted  a  regular  Judgment ;  he  clung  to  forms ;  he  de- 
sired that  bis  cause  sliould  pass  BuccesEfuily  through  all  the 
windings  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  and  yet  here  it  ia 
wrecked  upon  the  vacations  of'the  Romish  court  Henry 
was  silent,  however,  either  from  prudence,  or  because  sur- 
prise deprived  bim  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  he  hastily 
left  the  gallery. 

Morfolk,  Sufi'olki  and  the  other  courtiers,  did  uot  follow 
him.  The  king  and  bis  ministers,  the  peers  and  the  people, 
and  even  the  clergy,  were  almost  unanimous,  and  yet  the 
pope  pronounced  bis  veto.  He  humbled  the  Defender  ol 
the  Faith  to  flatter  the  author  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  This 
was  too  much.  The  impetuous  Suffolk  started  from  hia 
seat,  struck  his  hand  violently  on  the  table  in  front  of  him, 
cast  a  threatening  look  upon  the  judges,  and  exclaimed :  "By 
the  mass,  the  old  saying  is  confirmed  lo-day,  that  no  cardinal 
has  ever  brought  good  to  England,"* — "  Sir,  of  all  men  id 
this  realm,"  replied  Wolsey,  "  you  have  the  least  cause  to 
disparage  cardinals,  for  if  I,  poor  cardinal,  had  not  been,  yon 
would  not  have  a  head  on  your  shoulders,"-]-  It  would 
Beem  that  Wolsey  pacified  Henry,  at  the  time  of  the  duke's 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary,  "  I  cannot  pronounce 
gentence,"  continued  Wolsey,  "  without  knowing  Ibo  good 
pleasure  of  bis  holiness."  The  two  dukes  and  the  other 
noblemen  left  the  hall  in  anger,  and  hastened  to  the  palac&{ 
The  legates,  remaining  with  tbeir  oflicers,  looked  at  eaek 
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^V^ottier  for  a  few  momnilH.  At  last  Campeg^o,  who  aliTK 
H  hud  remained  calm  during  this  rcene  of  viuknoc,  arose,  lod 
V       the  audience  dispersed. 

Henry  did  not  itllow  himself  to  be  cnished  by  lliis  blow, 
Rome,  by  her  strange  proceedings,  aroused  in  him  that  aus- 
picioua  and  despotic  spirit,  of  wliich  he  gave  such  tragic 
proofs  in  after-years.  The  papacy  waa  making  sport  of  him. 
Clement  and  Wolsey  toaaed  his  divorce  from  one  to  the  other 
like  a  hall  which,  now  at  Borne  and  now  in  London,  seemed 
fated  to  remain  perpetually  in  the  air.  The  king  Ihought  he 
had  been  long  euough  the  plaything  of  his  holiness  and  of 
the  crafty  cardinal ;  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  re- 
solved to  show  his  adversaries  that  Henry  VIII.  was  more 
than  a  match  for  these  bishops.  We  shall  iind  him  seizing 
this  favourable  opportunity,  and  giving  an  unexpected  sola- 
tion  to  the  matter. 

Wolsey  sorrowfully  hung  hia  head  ;  by  taking  part  with 
the  nuncio  and  the  pope,  he  had  signed  the  warrant  of  his 
own  destruction,  So  long  as  Henry  had  a  single  ray  ol 
hope,  he  thought  proper  still  to  dissemble  with  Clement  VI£. ; 
hut  he  might  vent  all  his  anger  on  Wolsey.  From  the  period 
of  the  Moman  Vacations  the  cardinal  was  ruined  in  liia 
master's  mind,  Wolsey'a  enemies  seeing  his  favour  dectiite, 
hastened  to  attack  him.  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  in  particular, 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  an  insolent  priest  who  had  so  long 
chafed  [heir  pride,  told  Henry  that  Wolsey  had  been  con- 

Itinually  playing  false ;  they  went  over  all  liis  negotiations 
month  by  month  and  day  by  day,  and  drew  the  most  over- 
whelming conclusions  from  them.  Sir  William  Kingston 
and  Lord  Manners  laid  before  the  king  one  of  the  cardinal's 
letters  which  Sir  Francis  Bryan  had  obtained  from  the  papal 
»rchivea.  In  it  the  cardinal  desired  Clement  to  spin  out  the 
divorce  qnestion,  and  finally  to  oppose  it,  seeing  [he  added) 
that  if  Henry  was  separated  from  Catherine,  a  friend  to  the 
reformers  would  become  queen  of  England.*  Tliig  letter 
clearly  expressed  Wolsey'a  inmost  thnughU:   Rome  at  aujr 

price and  perish   England  and  Henry  rather  than  du 

^L      ptqiedomi  We  can  imagine  the  king's  anger. 

^M  *  Edm.  Campiun  De  dieorlio.     Herbert  p.  389. 
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Anne  Boleyn'a  friPnda  were  not  working  alone.  'Acre 
wafl  not  a  person  at  rourt  whom  WoUey's  liaughtiness  and 
tyranny  liad  not  offended ;  no  one  in  llie  Iting's  council  hi 
whom  hia  continual  intrigues  had  not  raised  serious  suspi- 
tiona.  He  liad  (they  said)  betrayed  in  Fraace  the  cauae  of 
England ;  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  an1  war  secret  intelli- 
gence with  Madam,  mother  of  Francis  I.;  received  great 
preaenta  from  her  ;•  oppressed  the  nation,  and  trodden  under 
foot  the  tawB  of  the  kingdom.  The  people  called  him  French- 
man and  traitor,  and  all  England  seemed  to  vie  in  throwing 
burning  brands  at  the  superb  edifice  which  the  pride  of  thia 
prelate  bad  so  laboriously  erected, -|- 

Wolsey  was  too  clearsighted  not  to  discern  the  signs  of 
hia  approaching  fall.  "  Both  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun 
(for  thus  an  historian  calls  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  of 
Aragon)  frowned  upon  him,"}  and  the  sky,  growing  darker 
around  liim,  gave  token  of  the  stonn  that  was  to  overwhelm 
him.  If  the  caufe  failed,  Wolsey  incurred  the  vengeance  of 
the  king;  if  it  suceecded,  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  the 
rengeanee  of  the  Jioleyns,  without  speaking  of  Catherine's, 
the  emperor's,  and  the  pope's.  Happy  Campeggio  1  thought 
the  cardinal,  lie  haa  nothing  to  fear.  If  Henry's  favour  is 
withdrawn  from  him,  Charles  and  Clement  will  make  him 
compensation.  But  Wolsey  tost  everything  when  he  lost 
the  king's  good  graces.  Detested  by  his  fellow-cItiEenB, 
despised  and  haled  by  all  Europe,  he  saw  to  whatever  aide 
he  turned  nothing  but  the  just  reward  of  his  avarice  and 
falseness.  He  strove  in  vain,  as  on  other  occasions,  to  lean 
on  the  ambassador  of  France ;  Du  Beliay  was  solicited  on 
the  other  aide,  "  I  am  exposed  here  to  auch  a  heavy  and 
continual  fire  that  I  am  half  dead,"  exclaimed  the  bishop  of 
Bayonne;§  and  the  cardinal  met  with  an  unusual  reserve 
in  hia  former  confidant. 

Yit  the  crisis  approached.  Like  a  skilful  hut  alTrighted 
pilot,  Wolsey  ca.=t  his  eyes  around  him  to  discover  a  port 

lay's  Letters.  I. e  Gran 
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In  which  he  could  take  refuge.  lie  could  find  none  but  his 
see  of  York.  He  therefore  began  once  more  tc  complain  at 
the  fatigues  of  power,  of  the  weariness  of  the  diplomatic 
career,  and  to  extol  the  sweetness  of  an  eiJiacnpal  life.  Od 
a  sudden  be  felt  a  great  interest  about  the  flock  of  whom  be 
had  never  thought  befnre.  Those  around  liim  sliook  their 
heads,  well  knowing  that  such  a  retreat  would  be  to  Wolsey 
the  bitterest  of  disgraces.  One  single  idea  supported  him; 
if  he  fell,  it  would  be  because  he  had  clung  more  to  the  pope 
than  to  the  king ;  he  would  be  the  martyr  of  his  faith. — - 
What  a  faith,  what  a  martyrl 


CHAPTER  X. 

Anne  Boleyn  at  Hever— She  reads  the  Obedience  of  a  Christian  lUan— 
Ii  raoalled  to  Coart— Miss  GaiDEford  and  George  Zauch— Tjrndkle^ 
Book  eomerts  Zouch — Zouch  in  the  Cbapel-Roy&I— The  Book  seiied 
—  Anne  applies  to  Henry— The  King  reads  the  Boob—Pcetended  ]n- 
Snenoe  of  the  Booli  on  Henry— The  Court  at  WoodstoclL— The  Park 
Mid  its  Goblins — theory's  Ksteem  for  Anne. 

WHII.B  these  things  were  taking  place,  Anne  was  living  at 
Herer  Castle  in  retirement  and  sadness.  Scruples  from 
time  to  time  still  alarmed  her  conscience.  It  is  true,  the 
king  represented  to  her  unceasingly  that  his  salvation  and 
the  safety  of  his  people  demanded  the  dissolution  of  a  imioo 
condemned  by  the  divine  law,  and  that  what  he  solicited 
several  popes  had  granted.  Had  not  Alexander  VI.  an- 
nulled, after  ten  years,  the  marriage  of  Ladislaus  and  Bea- 
trice of  Naples?  Had  not  Louis  XII.,  the  fatlier  of  his 
people,  been  divorced  Irom  Joan  of  France  ?  Nothing  was 
more  common,  he  said,  than  to  see  the  divorce  of  a  prince 
authorized  by  a  pope  ■,  the  security  of  the  elate  must  be  pro- 
vided for  before  everything  else.  Carried  nway  by  these 
u^ments  and  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  Anne 
Boleyn  consented  to  usurp  at  Henry's  side  the  rank  belong- 
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ing  to  another.  Yet,  if  she  was  iinpradent  and  ambiliouB, 
§he  waa  feeling  and  generous,  and  the  misfortunes  of  a  queen 
nbnm  she  rcBpectcd  sonn  made  her  reject  wiih  terror  the 
idea  of  taking  her  place.  Tlie  ferlile  pastures  of  Kent  and 
tlie  gothic  halls  of  Hever  Castle  were  by  turns  the  witnesses 
of  the  mental  conQicts  this  young  lady  experienced.  The 
fear  she  entertained  of  seeing  the  queen  again,  and  the  id<a 
that  the  two  cardinals,  her  enemies,  were  plotting  her  ruin, 
made  her  adopt  the  resolution  of  not  returning  to  court,  and 
she  shut  herself  up  in  her  solitary  chamber. 

Anne  had  neither  the  deep  piety  of  a  Klney,  nor  the 
Bomewhat  vague  and  mystic  spirituality  observable  in  Mar- 
garet of  Valois ;  it  was  not  feeling  which  prevailed  i\ 
religion,  it  was  knowledge,  and  a  horror  of  superstition  and 
Pharisaism.  Her  mind  required  light  and  activity,  and  at 
that  time  she  sought  in  reading  the  consolations  si 
eary  to  her  position.  One  day  she  opened  one  of  the  books 
prohibited  in  England,  which  a  friend  of  the  Reformation 
had  given  her :  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man. 
author  was  William  Tyndale,  that  invisible  man  whom 
Wolsey'fl  agents  were  hunting  for  in  Brabant  and  Germany, 
and  this  was  a  recommendation  to  Anne,  "  If  thou  believe 
the  promises,"  she  read,  "then  God's  truth  justifieth  thee; 
that  is,  forgiveth  thy  sins  and  sealeth  thee  with  his  Holy 
Spirit.  If  thou  have  true  faith,  so  seest  thou  the  exceeding 
and  inSnite  love  and  mercy  which  God  hath  shown  theo 
freely  in  Christ:  then  must  thou  needs  love  again:  and 
love  cannot  but  compel  thee  to  work.  If  when  tyrants  op- 
pose thee  thou  have  power  to  confess,  then  art  thou  sun; 
that  thou  art  safe.*  If  thou  be  fallen  From  the  way  of  truth, 
come  thereto  again  and  thou  art  safe.  Yea,  Christ  shall 
save  thee,  and  the  angels  of  heaven  shall  rejoice  at  thy  cora- 
ing."f  Tltcse  words  did  not  change  Anne's  heart,  but  ahe 
marked  with  her  nail,  as  was  her  custom,}  other  passages 
which  struck  her  more,  and  which  she  desired  to  point  out 
to  the  king  if,  as  she  hoped,  she  was  ever  to  meet  him  & 

•  Tjndale  and  Fryth's  Works,  vol  I  p.  295. 
t  Tyiidale'e  Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  300, 
t  WjMt'a  Memuira,  p.  436. 
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She  bdiercd  that  the  tmth  was  there,  and  toot  a.  lively 
interest  in  those  whom  Wolaey,  Henry,  and  the  pope  were 
at  that  time  persecuting, 

Adhb  was  soon  dragged  from  tlieae  pious  lessons,  and 
launched  into  the  midst  of  a  world  fnll  of  dangers.  Henry, 
convinced  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  henceforward  from 
Campeggio,  neglected  those  proprieties  which  he  had  hither- 
to observed,  and  immediately  al^er  the  adjoumment  ordered 
Anne  Boleyn  to  return  to  court ;  he  restored  her  to  the 
place  she  had  formerly  occupied,  and  even  surrounded  hot 
with  increased  splendour.  Every  one  saw  that  Anne,  in 
the  king's  mind,  was  queeu  of  England ;  and  a  powerful 
party  was  formed  areund  her  which  proposed  to  accomplish 
the  definitive  ruin  of  the  cardinal. 

After  her  return  to  court,  Anne  read  mucli  less  frequently 
The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  and  the  Testa^nent  oj 
Jesus  Christ.  Henry's  homage,  her  friends'  intrigues,  and 
the  whirl  of  festivities,  hade  fair  to  stifle  the  thoughts  which 
solitude  had  aroused  in  her  heart.  One  day  having  left 
Tyndale's  book  in  a  window,  Miss  Gainsford,  a  fair  youn^ 
gentlewoman*  attached  to  her  person,  took  it  up  and  read 
it.  A  gentleman  of  handsome  mien,  cheerful  temper,  and 
extreme  mildness,  named  George  Zouch,  also  belonging  to 
Anne's  household,  and  betrothed  to  Miss  Gainsford,  profit- 
ing hy  the  liberty  his  position  gave  him,  indulged  sometimes 
in  "love  trieltH.''-i-  On  one  occasion  when  George  desired  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  her,  he  was  annoyed  to  find  her 
absorbed  by  a  book  of  whose  contents  he  knew  nothing; 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  the  young  lady 
had  turned  away  her  head,  he  laughingly  snatched  it  from 
her.  Miss  Gainsford  ran  after  Zouch  to  recover  her  book ; 
but  just  at  that  moment  she  heard  her  mistress  calling  her, 
and  she  left  George,  threatening  him  with  her  finger. 

As  she  did  not  return  immediately,  George  withdrew  to 
his  room,  and  opened  the  volume  ;  it  was  the  Obedience  of 
a  Christian  Man,  He  glanced  over  a  few  lines,  then  a  few 
|)ages,  and  at  last  read  the  book  through  more  than  once. 
He  aeemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  God.  "  I  feel  the  Spirit  oi 
•^  Steype,  i.  p.  171.  +  Ibid,  p.  ITl 
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God,"  be  said,  "  epeaking  in  1117  lieart  sta  he  lias  spoken  u 
tbe  heart  of  liim  who  wrote  the  boolt."  *  The  words  which 
had  only  made  a  temporary  impression  00  the  preoccupied 
mind  of  Adoc  liolcyo,  penetrstled  to  the  heart  of  her  eiiuerry 
and  converted  him.  Miss  Gaiuarord,  fearing  that  Anne 
would  ask  for  her  book,  entreated  George  to  restore  it  to 
her ;  but  he  positively  refused,  and  even  the  young  lady's 
tears  failed  to  make  him  give  up  a  volume  in  which  he  had 
found  the  life  of  his  souL  Becoming  more  serious,  he  no 
longer  jested  as  before  ;  and  when  Miss  Gainsford  peremjv- 
torily  demanded  the  book,  he  was.  says  the  chronicler, 
"ready  to  weep  himself." 

Zouch,  finding  in  this  volume  an  ediGcation  which  empty 
forms  and  ceremonies  could  Oot  give,  used  to  carry  it  with 
bim  to  the  king's  chapel.  Dr  Sampson,  the  dean,  generally 
ofliciatcd ;  and  while  the  clioir  chanted  the  service,  George 
would  be  absorbed  in  his  book,  where  he  read  :  "  If  whea 
thoB  seest  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  thou  believest  in  this  promise  of  Christ :  TTiis  is  mt/ 
body  that  is  broken  for  you,  and  if  thou  have  this  promise 
fast  in  thine  heart,  thou  art  saved  and  justified  thereby; 
thou  eatest  his  body  and  drinkest  his  blood.  If  not,  so 
helpeth  it  thee  not,  though  thou  hearest  a  thousanJ  masses 
in  a  day :  no  more  than  it  should  help  thee  in  a  dead  thirst 
to  behold  a  bush  at  a  tavern  door,  if  thou  kuewesl  not 
thereby  tliat  there  was  wine  within  to  be  aold,"f  The 
young  man  dwelt  upon  the^e  words :  by  faith  he  ate  tlie 
body  and  drank  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  was 
what  waa  passing  in  the  palaces  of  Henry  VIII. ;  there 
were  siunis  in  the  household  of  Caisar. 

"Wolsey,  desirous  of  removing  from  the  court  everything 
that  might  favour  the  Reformation,  had  recommended  ex- 
treme vigilance  to  Dr  Sampson,  so  as  to  prevent  (he  circuits 
UoD  of  the  innovating  books.  Accordingly,  one  day  when 
George  was  in  the  chapel  absorbed  in  his  book,  the  dean, 
who,  even  while  oSiciatlng,  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  young 
man,  called  him  to  him  after  the  service,  and  rudely  taking 
the  book  from  his  hands,  demanded :  "  What  is  ycnr 
*  Strjpe,  1.  p.  172.        +  Tjndale  >nd  FiTlh'i  Winks,  toL  1.  p.  38t, 
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and  in  whose  service  are  you  ?  "  Zouch  having  replied,  the 
dean  withdrew  with  a  very  angry  look,  and  carried  his  prey 
to  the  cardinal. 

When  Miss  Gainsford  heard  of  this  mishap,  her  grief  was 
extreme ;  she  trembled  at  the  thought  that  the  Obedience  oj 
a  Christian  Man  was  in  Wolsey's  hands.  Not  long  after  thig, 
Anne  having  asked  for  her  book,  the  young  lady  fell  on  her 
knees,  confessed  all,  and  begged  to  be  forgiven.*  Anne 
uttered  not  a  word  of  reproach ;  her  quick  mind  saw  imme- 
diately the  advantage  she  might  derive  from  this  affair. 
"  Well,**  said  she,  "  it  shall  be  the  dearest  book  to  them  that 
ever  the  dean  or  cardinal  took  away.** 

"  The  noble  lady,"  as  the  chronicler  styles  her,  immedi- 
ately demanded  an  interview  of  the  king,  and  on  reaching 
his  p/esence  she  fell  at  his  feet,-|-  and  begged  his  assistance. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Anne?"  said  the  astonished  monarch. 
She  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  Henry  promised  that 
the  book  should  not  remain  in'Wolsey's  hands. 

Anne  had  scarcely  quitted  the  royal  apartments  when  the 
cardinal  arrived  with  the  famous  volume,  with  the  intention 
of  complaining  to  Henry  of  certain  passages  which  he  knew 
could  not  fail  to  irritate  him,  and  to  take  advantage  of  it 
even  to  attack  Anne,  if  the  king  should  be  offended.  J 
Henry*s  icy  reception  closed  his  mouth ;  the  king  confined 
himself  to  taking  the  book,  and  bowing  out  the  cardinal. 
This  was  precisely  what  Anne  had  hoped  for.  She  begged 
the  king  to  read  the  book,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

And  Henry  accordingly  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and 
read  the  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man.  There  were  few 
works  better  calculated  to  enlighten  him,  and  none,  after  the 
Bible,  that  has  had  more  influence  upon  the  Reformation  in 
England.  Tyndale  treated  of  obedience ,  "  the  essential 
principle,"  as  he  terms  it,  "  of  every  political  or  religious 
community."  He  declaimed  against  the  unlawful  power  ol 
the  popes,  who  usurped  the  lawful  authority  of  Christ  and 
of  his  Word.     He  professed  political  doctrines  too  favour- 

*  She  on  her  knees  told  it  all.    Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

+  Upon  her  knees  she  desireth  the  king*8  help  for  her  boolr.    Ibid. 

^  Wyatt's  Memoirs,  p.  441. 
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able  doubtless  to  absolute  power,  but  calealated  to  show 
that  the  reformers  were  not,  as  had  been  asserted,  insti- 
gatofs  of  rebellion.    Henry  read  as  follows : — 

"  The  king  is  in  the  room  of  God  in  this  world.     lie  that 
resLsteth  the  king,  resisteth  God ;  lie  that  judgetb  the  kine, 
{udgeth  God.     He  ia  the  minister  of  God  to  defend  ihee   i 
from  a  thousand  ineonveniences  ;  though  he  be  the  greatest    i 
tyrant  in  the  world,  yet  is  he  unto  thee  a  great  benefit  of    i 
Qod ;  for  it  is  Letter  to  pay  the  tenth  than  to  lose  all,  and 
to  suffer  wrong  of  one  man  than  of  every  man."* 

These  are  indeed  strange  doctrines  for  rebels  to  hold, 
thought  the  king;  and  he  eontinued  : — 

"  Let  kings,  if  they  had  lever  [rather]  be  Christians  in 
deed  than  so  to  be  called,  give  themselves  altogether  to  the 
wealth  [well-being]  of  their  realms  after  the  ensample  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  remembering  that  the  people  are  God's,  and 
not  theirs ;  yea,  are  Christ's  inheritance,  bought  with  his 
blood.  The  most  despised  person  in  his  reahn  (if  he  ia  a  ( 
Christian]  is  equal  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  Let  the  king  put  off  all  pride,  and  become  a  brother 
to  the  poorest  of  his  snhjeets."-!- 

It  is  prnbahlc  that  these  words  were  less  satisfaetory  to    i 
the  king.     He  kept  on  reading:— 

"  Emperors  and  kings  are  nothing  now-a-days,  hut  even 
hangmen  unto  the  pope  and  bishops,  to  kill  wlioraaoever 
they  condemu,  as  Pilate  was  unto  the  scribes  and  phartsees 
and  high  bishops  to  bang  Christ."J 

This  seemed  to  Henry  rather  strong  language, 

"  The  pope  hath  received  no  other  authority  of  Christ  than 
to  preach  God's  word.  Now,  this  word  should  rule  only,  and 
■lot  bishops'  decrees  or  the  pope's  pleasure.  In  praneniia 
majorit  oesnat  potestas  minoris,  in  the  presence  of  the  greater 
the  less  hath  no  power.§  The  pope,  against  all  the  <]octrine  ' 
of  Christ,  wliich  saith.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  wortd,  hath 
usurped  the  right  of  the  emperor.  Kings  must  make  account 
of  their  doings  only  to  God.  [|     No  person  may  be  exempt 

*  Tjndkle'g  Works,  sdited  b;  Russell,  rol.  i.  p.  213. 

t  Ibid.  p.  233.  J  Ibid.  p.  a 

I  Ibid.  p.  243.  <\  Ibid,  p,  S 
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firom  this  ordinance  of  God ;  neither  can  the  profession  oi 
monks  and  friars,  or  anything  that  the  popes  or  bishops  can 
lay  for  themselves,  except  them  from  the  sword  of  the  em- 
peror or  king,  if  they  break  the  laws.  For  it  is  written, 
(Rom.  xiii.)  Let  every  soul  submit  himself  unto  the  autlior- 
ity  of  the  higher  powers."* 

"  What  excellent  reading !"  exclaimed  Henry,  when  lie  had 
finished ;  "  this  is  truly  a  book  for  all  kings  to  read,  and  for 
me  particularly."  f 

Captivated  by  Tyndale's  work,  the  king  began  to  converse 
with  Anne  about  the  church  and  the  pope ;  and  she  who  had 
seen  Margaret  of  Valois  unassumingly  endeavour  to  instruct 
Francis  I.  strove  in  like  manner  to  enlighten  Henry  VIII. 
She  did  not  possess  the  influence  over  him  she  desired ;  this 
unhappy  prince  was,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  opposed  to 
the  evangelical  reformation ;  protestants  and  catholics  have 
been  equally  mistaken  when  they  have  regarded  him  as  be- 
ing favourable  to  it.  "  In  a  short  time,"  says  the  annalist 
quoted  by  Strype  at  the  end  of  his  narrative,  "  the  king,  by 
the  help  of  this  virtuous  lady,  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the 
truth.  He  learned  to  seek  after  that  truth,  to  advance  God's 
religion  and  glory,  to  detest  the  pope's  doctrine,  his  lies,  his 
pomp,  and  pride,  and  to  deliver  his  subjects  from  the  Egyp- 
tian darkness  and  Babylonian  bonds  that  the  pope  had 
brought  him  and  his  subjects  under.  Despising  the  rebellions 
of  his  subjects  and  the  rage  of  so  many  mighty  potentates 
abroad,  he  set  forward  a  religious  reformation,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  triple-crowned  head,  came  down  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy."  History  has  rarely  delivered  a  more 
erroneous  judgment.  Henry's  eyes  were  never  opened  to  the 
truth,  and  it  was  not  he  who  made  the  Reformation.  Ii 
was  accomplished  first  of  all  by  Scripture,  and  then  by  the 
ministry  of  simple  and  faithful  men  baptized  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Yet  Tyndale's  book  and  the  conduct  of  the  legates  had 
given  rise  in  the  king^s  mind  to  new  thoughts  which  he 
sought  time  to  mature.  He  desired  also  to  conceal  his  angei 
from  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,,  and  dissinate  his  spleen j  says 

•  TyndAle'a  Works,  p.  213.  t  Strype,  i.  p.  i72. 
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the  hisloriaii  CuUyer;  lie  therefore  guve  oniers  to  reinovfl 
the  covTt  to  the  palace  of  'Woodatoek.  The  magniScent  park 
attaelied  to  this  I'oya!  residente,  in  which  was  the  celebrated 
bower  constructed  (it  ia  said)  by  Henry  II.  to  conceal  the 
fair  Kosamond,  offered  all  the  charms  of  the  promenade,  the 
chase,  and  solitude*  Hence  he  could  easily  repair  to LanR- 
ley,  Grafton,  and  other  country-seats.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  entertainments,  horse-races,  and  other  rural  sporta 
began.  Tlie  world  with  its  pleasures  and  its  grandeur,  were 
at  the  bottom  the  idols  of  Anne  Boleyn's  heart ;  but  yet  she 
fcit  a  certain  attraction  for  the  new  doctrine,  which  was  con- 
founded in  her  mind  with  the  great  cause  of  all  knowledge, 
perhaps  even  with  her  own.  Alorc  enlightened  than  the 
generality  of  women,  she  was  distinguished  by  the  superiority 
of  her  under!! landing  not  only  over  her  own  aex,  but  even 
over  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court.  While  Catherine, 
a  member  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis,  indulged  in  triOing 
practices,  the  more  intelligent,  if  not  more  pious  Anne,  cared 
but  little  for  amulets  which  the  friars  had  blessed,  for  appari- 
tions, or  visions  of  angels.  Woodstock  furnished  her  with 
sn  opportunity  of  curing  Henry  VIII.  of  the  superstitious 
ideas  natural  to  him.  There  was  a  place  in  the  forest  said 
to  be  haunted  by  evil  spirits ;  not  a  priest  or  a  courtier  dared 
approach  it.  A  tradition  ran  that  if  a  king  ventured  to  eross 
the  boundary,  he  would  fall  dead.  Anne  resolved  to  take 
Henry  there.  Accordingly,  one  morning  she  led  the  way  in 
the  direction  of  the  place  where  these  mysterious  powers 
manifested  their  presence  (as  it  was  said)  by  strange  appari- 
tions; they  entered  the  wood;  they  arrived  at  tlie  so  mncb 
dreaded  spot ;  all  hesitated ;  but  Anne's  calmness  reassurod 

her  companions ;  they  advanced;  they  found nothing  but 

^ees  and  turf,  and,  laughing  at  tlieir  former  terrors,  they 
explored  every  comer  of  this  mysterious  resort  of  the  eril 
spirits.  Anne  returned  to  the  palace,  congratulating  het^ell 
on  the  triumph  Henry  had  gained  over  his  imaginary  fearB.+ 

•  The  Isttera  from  the  kiug's  i 
Nj,  dated  Woodstoi^k,  ran  rrom 
ttftn,  i.  p.  3K5-347. 

t  Faxe,  T.  p.  1 36  ;  Mias  Benger's  Life  of  Anne  Bolejn,  p.  399. 
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This  prince,  who  could  as  yet  bear  with  superiority  in  others 
was  struck  with  Anne  Boleyn's. 

Never  too  gay  nor  yet  too  melancholy, 

A  heavenly  mind  is  hers,  like  angels  holy. 

None  purer  ever  soared  above  the  sky, 

O  mighty  marvel,  thus  may  every  eye 

See  of  what  monster  strange  the  humble  serf  am  I ; 

Monster  indeed,  for  in  her  frame  divine 

A  woman's  form,  man's  heart,  and  angel's  head  combine.* 

Tliese  verses  of  Clement  Marot,  written  in  honour  of  Mar* 
garet  of  Valois,  faithfully  express  what  Henry  then  felt  for 
Anne,  who  had  been  with  Marot  in  the  household  of  that 
princess.  Henry's  love  may  perhaps  have  deceived  him  as 
to  Anne's  excellencies. 
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Embarrassment  of  the  Pope— The  Triumphs  of  Charles  decide  him — H€ 
traverses  the  Cause  to  Rome— Wolsey's  Dejection— Henry's  Wrath— 
His  Fears — Wolsey  obtains  Comfort— Arrival  of  the  two  Legates  at 
Grafton — Wolsey's  Reception  by  Henry — Wolsey  and  Norfolk  at  Din- 
ner— Henry  with  Anne— Conference  between  the  King  and  the  Cardi- 
nal— Wolsey's  Joy  and  Grief— The  Supper  at  Euston — Campeggio's 
fiurewell  Audience — Wolsey's  Disgrace— Campeggio  at  Dover — He  is 
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Fall  and  that  of  the  Papacy. 

While  the  court  was  thus  taking  its  pleasure  at  Wood- 
stock, Wolsey  remained  in  London  a  prey  to  the  acutest  an- 
guish. "  This  avocation  to  Rome,"  wrote  he  to  Gregory  Da 
CSasale,  ''  will  not  only  completely  alienate  the  king  and  hit 

*  Jamais  trop  gay,  ne  trop  m^ancolique, 
EUe  a  au  chef  un  esprit  angelique, 
Le  plus  subtil  qui  one  au  ciel  vola. 
O  grand*  merveille  1  on  peut  voir  par  cela 
Que  je  suis  serf  d'un  monstre  fort  etrange : 
Monstre  je  dy,  car  pour  tout  vray  elle  a 
Corps  fi^minin,  cceur  d'homme  et  t6te  d'anfa. 
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realm  from  the  apostolic  ace,  but  will  niiii  me  attcrly."* 
This  mcasage  had  liardly  reached  the  pope,  before  the  im-  ] 
perial  ambasaadors  handed  to  hiui  the  qiieeu's  proiest,  and  i 
added  in  a  very  significant  tone :  "  If  yuiir  holiness  does  not   j 
call  this  cause  before  yon,  the  emperor,  who  is  determined  to 
bring  it  to  an  end,  will  have  recourse  to  otlier  argumttitf^' 
The  same  perplexity  always  agitated  Clement:     Which  ol  1 
the  two  must  be  sacrificed,  Henry  or  Chariea  ?    Anthony  de 
Leyva,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forcea,  having  n 
the  French  army,  the  pope  no  longer  doubted  that  Charles    I 
was  the  elect  of  Heaven.     It  was  not  Europe  aloije  which 
acknowledged  this  prince's  authority ;  a  new  world  had  just   i 
laid  its  power  and  its  gold  at  his  feet.     The  formidable   . 
priest-king  of  the  Aztecs  had  been  unable  to  withstand 
Cortez;  could  the  priest-king  of  Rome  withstand  Charles  I 
V.  ?     Cortez  had  returned  from  Mexico,  bringing  with  him  | 
Mexican  chiefs  in  all  their  barbarous  splendour,  with  thou- 
sands 0^  pesos,  with  gold  and  silver  and  emeralds  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  with  magnificent  tissues  and  birds  of  brilliant  | 
plumage.     He  had  accompanied  Charles,  who  was  then  go 
ing  to  Italy,  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  had  sent  to  I 
Clement  VII.  costly  gifts  of  the  precious  metals,  valuable  S 
jewels,  and  a  troop  of  Mexican  dancers,  buffoons,  and  jug-  1 
g;lers,  who  charmed  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  above  all  i 
things.t 

Clement,  even  while  refusing  Henry's  prayer,  had  not  ai  ] 
yet  granted  the  emperor's.  He  thought  he  could  now  resist  , 
no  longer  the  star  of  a  monarch  victorious  over  two  worlds, 
and  hastened  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  liim.  Sudden  | 
terrors  still  assailed  him  from  time  to  time :  My  refusal  (he  { 
said  to  liimself)  may  perhaps  cause  me  to  lose  England. 
But  Charles,  holding  him  in  his  powerful  grasp,  compelled  | 
him  to  submit.  Henry's  antecedents  were  rather  encouraging  J 
to  the  pontiff.  How  could  he  imagine  that  a  prince,  who  j 
ilone  of  all  the  monarcha  of  Europe  had  once  contended  1 


dBTotiono  pcnitUB  nbalieiiibit,  a 
5tllo  Papers,  lii,  f-  'US 
+  Prescotl'H  Conqueet  of  Mex 
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against  the  great  reformer,  would  now  separate  from  the 
popedom?  On  the  6th  of  July,  Clement  declared  to  the 
£nglish  envoys  that  he  avoked  to  Borne  the  cause  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon.  In  other  words, 
this  was  refusing  the  divorce.  "  There  are  twenty-three 
points  in  this  case,'*  said  the  courtiers,  "  and  the  debate  on 
the  first  has  lasted  a  year ;  before  the  end  of  the  trial,  the 
king  will  be  not  only  past  marrying  but  past  living."  * 

When  he  learned  that  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck, 
Bennet,  in  a  tone  of  sadness,  exclaimed :  "  Alas  I  most 
holy  father,  by  this  act  the  Church  in  England  will  be  utterly 
destroyed;  the  king  declared  it  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes."f 
— "  Why  is  it  my  fortune  to  live  in  such  evil  days  ? "  re- 
plied the  pope,  who,  in  his  turn,  began  to  weep ;  J  "  but  I 
am  encircled  by  the  emperor*s  forces,  and  if  I  were  to  please 
the  king,  I  should  draw  a  fearful  ruin  upon  myself  and  upon 
the  church God  will  be  my  judge." 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Da  Casale  sent  the  fatal  news  to  the 
English  minister.  The  king  was  cited  before  the  pope,  and 
in  case  of  refusal  condemned  in  a  fine  of  10,000  ducats.  On 
the  18th  of  July,  peace  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  between  the 
pontiff  and  the  emperor,  and  on  the  next  day  (these  dates 
are  important)  Clement,  wishing  still  to  make  one  more  at- 
tempt to  ward  off  the  blow  with  which  the  papacy  was 
threatened,  wrote  to  Cardinal  Wolsey :  "  My  dear  son,  how 
can  I  describe  to  you  my  affliction  ?  Show  in  this  mattei 
the  prudence  which  so  distinguishes  you,  and  preserve  the 
king  in  those  kindly  feelings  which  he  has  ever  manifested 
towards  me."  §  A  useless  attempt !  Far  from  saving  the 
papacy,  Wolsey  was  to  be  wrecked  along  with  it. 

Wolsey  was  thunderstruck.  At  the  very  time  he  was 
assuring  Henry  of  the  attachment  of  Clement  and  Francis, 
both  were  deserting  him.  The  "  politic  hamlling "  failed, 
which  the  cardinal  had  thought  so  skilful,  and  which  had 
been  so  tortuous.  Henry  now  had  none  but  enemies  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  Reformation  was  daily  spread- 

*  Fuller,  p.  178.  f  Burnet,  Records,  ii.  p.  xxxvii.  J  Ibldi 

§  Ut  dictum  regem  in  solita  erga  nos  benevolentia  retinere  felis.  lUd 
p,  xxxyiii. 
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ing  over  bis  kingdom.  Wolsey'a  anguisb  cannot  be  desfcribed 
His  power,  his  pomp,  Iiia  palaces  were  all  threatened  ;  wba 
Eould  tell  whether  he  would  even  preserve  his  liberty  and  hii 
life. — A  just  reward  for  ao  mnch  duplicity. 

Bnt  the  king's  wrath  was  to  be  greater  than  even  the 
minister's  alarm.  His  terrified  servants  wondered  how  they 
sbould  announce  t1ic  pontiffs  decision.  Gardiner,  who,  allei 
his  return  from  Rome,  had  been  named  secretary  of  slate, 
went  down  to  Langley  on  the  3d  of  August  to  coramunicale 
it  to  liim.  What  news  for  the  proud  Tudor !  The  decision 
on  the  divorce  was  forbidden  tu  England ;  the  cause  avobed 
to  Rome,  there  to  be  buried  and  unjustly  lost ;  Francis  I. 
treating  with  the  emperor ;  Charles  and  Clement  on  the  point 
of  exchanging  at  Bologna  the  most  striking  signs  of  their 
nuchangeable  alliance  ;  the  services  rendered  by  the  king  to 
the  popedom  repaid  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  ;  his  hope 
of  giving  an  lieir  to  the  crown  disgracefully  frustrated  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Henry  VIII.,  the  proudest  tnonareh  of 
Christendom,  summoned  to  Rome  to  appear  before  an  eccle- 
siastical  tribunal it  was  too   much   for   Ilenry.      His 

wrath,  a  moment  restrained,  burst  forth  like  a  clap  of  thun- 
der," and  all  trembled  around  him.  "  Do  they  presume," 
he  exclaimed,  "  to  try  my  cause  elsewhere  than  in  my  own 
dominions  ?     I,  the  king  of  England,  summoned  before  an 

Italian  tribunal ! Yes, I  will  goto  Rome,  but  it  shaU 

be  with  such  a  mighty  army  that  the  pope,  and  his  priests, 
and  all  Italy  shall  be  struck  with  terror.-]- — I  forbid  the  let- 
ters of  citation  to  be  executed,"  he  continued  ;  "  I  forbid  the 
commission  to  consider  its  functions  at  an  end."  Henry  would 
have  desired  to  tear  off  Campeggio's  purple  robes,  and  throw 
this  prince  of  the  Roman  chureli  into  prison,  in  order  to 
frighten  Clement ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of  the  insult  coni' 
petlcd  him  to  restrain  himself.  He  feared  above  all  things 
to  appear  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  England,  and  he  hoped,  by 
showing  moderation,  to  hide  the  affront  he  had  received, 
*  He  bedtne  much  iQcopi^ed.    Harbert,  p.  287.    Supra  qtmn  did  pv 


■t  a- 


lid  do  [lie  Eoma  Tvitb  euah  a  majn  iRieat]  and  anaj  rojfti,  H 
bs  formldkble  to  the  pope&iiiJ  all  Italf.  State  Papera,Tii.  pi  tM 
:,  Heoprda,  p.  xixvii. 
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^  Let  everything  be  done,"  he  told  Gardiner,  "  to  conceal 
fiom  my  subjects  these  letters  of  citation,  which  are  so  hurt-i 
ful  to  my  glory.  Write  to  Wolsey  that  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  his  dexterity,  and  that  he  ought,  by  good  hand- 
ling, to  win  over  Campeggio  *  and  the  queen's  counsellors ; 
and,  above  all,  prevail  upon  them  at  any  price  not  to  serve 
these  citatory  letters  on  me."  But  Henry  had  hardly  given 
his  instructions  when  the  insult  of  which  he  had  been  the 
object  recurred  to  his  imagination ;  the  thought  of  Clement 
haunted  him  night  and  day,  and  he  swore  to  exact  a  strik-^ 
ing  vengeance  from  the  pontiff.    Rome  desires  to  have  no 

more  to  do  with  England England  in  her  turn  will  cast 

off  Rome.  Henry  will  sacrifice  Wolsey,  Clement,  and  the 
church  ;  nothing  shall  stop  his  fury.  The  crafty  pontiff  has 
concealed  his  game,  the  king  shall  beat  him  openly ;  and 
from  age  to  age  the  popedom  shall  shed  tears  over  the  im- 
prudent folly  of  a  Medici. 

Thus  after  insupportable  delays,  which  had  fatigued  the 
nation,  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  England.  Court,  clergy,  and 
people,  from  whom  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  these  great 
events,  were  deeply  stirred,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  in 
commotion.  Wols6y,  still  hoping  to  ward  off  the  ruin  im- 
pending over  both  himself  and  the  papacy,  immediately  put 
in  play  all  that  dexterity  which  Henry  had  spoken  of ;  he  so 
far  prevailed  that  the  letters  citatorial  were  not  served  on  the 
king,  but  only  the  brief  addressed  to  Wolsey  by  Clement 
Vll.f  The  cardinal,  all  radiant  with  this  trivial  success,  and 
desirous  of  profiting  by  it  to  raise  his  credit,  resolved  to  ac- 
company Campeggio,  who  was  going  down  to  Grafton  to 
take  leave  of  the  king.  When  the  coming  of  the  two  legates 
was  heard  of  at  court,  the  agitation  was  very  great.  The 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  regarded  this  proceeding  as  the 
last  effort  of  their  enemy,  and  entreated  Henry  not  to  receive 
him.  "  The  king  will  receive  him,"  said  some.  "The  king 
will  not  receive  him,"  answered  others.  At  length,  one  Sun- 
day morning,  it  was  announced  that  the  prelates  were  at  the 

*  Your  grace's  deztsrity by  good  handling  of  the  Cardinal  Cam' 

p^glpo.    State  Paperu,  toI.  i  ■  p.  336. 
t  Ibid.  p.  343. 
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gates  of  the  mans  on.  Wolsey  looked  Tonnd  with  an  aiuufnul 
eye  Tor  (lie  great  officers  who  were  accustomed  to  introducs  1 
him.  Tliey  appeared,  and  di^aired  Campeggio  to  follow  them.. 4 
When  the  legate  had  been  taken  to  his  apartments,  Wolseyl 
naitcd  his  turn ;  but  great  was  his  coDsternation  on  being, J 
informed  that  there  was  no  chamber  appointed  for  liim  ii 
palace.  Sir  Henry  Norris,  groora  of  tlie  stole,  offered  Wolsey  1 
the  use  of  his  own  room,  and  the  cardinal  followed  him,  al-f 
most  sinking  beneath  the  iiumiliation  he  had  undergone.* 
He  made  ready  to  appear  before  the  king,  and  summoning  ■ 
np  his  courage,  proceeded  to  the  presence-chamber. 

The  lords  of  tlie  council  were  standing  in  a  row  according.  I 
to  their  rank ;  Wolaey,  taking  off  his  Iiat,  passed  along^,  f 
saluting  each  of  them  with  affected  civility.  A  great  nnm- 
ber  of  courtiers  arrived,  impatient  to  see  how  Henry  wouH  J 
receive  his  old  favourite;  and  most  of  them  were  already  ex-" 
ulting  in  the  striking  disgrace  of  which  they  hoped  to  ItC  I 
witnesses.    At  last  the  king  was  announced. 

Henry  stood  under  the  cloth  of  state ;  and  Wolsey  ad-  ^ 
vanced  and  knelt  before  liini.   Deep  silence  prevailed  through- 
out the  chamber To  the  surprise  of  all,  Henry  stooped 

down  and  raised  him  up  with  both  hands Then,  with  a 

pleasing  smile,  he  took  Wolsey  to  the  window,  desired  him 
to  put  on  his  hat,  and  talked  familiarly  with  him.  "  Then," 
Bays  Cavendish,  the  cardinal's  gentleman  usher,  "  it  would 
have  made  you  smile  to  behold  the  countenances  of  those  irho 
had  laid  wagers  that  the  king  would  not  speak  with  him." 

But  this  was  the  hist  ray  of  evening  which  tlien  lightedj 
up  the  darkening  fortunes  of  Wolsey- :  the  star  of  his  favootl 

was  about  to  set  for  ever The  silence  continued,  forever 

one  desired  to  catch  a  few  words  of  the  conversation, 
king  seemed  lo  be  accusing  Wolsey,  and  Wolsey  to  be  jiiw 
tifying  himself.     On  a  sudden  Henry  pulled  a  letter  ont  <M 
his  bosom,  and  showing  it  lo  the  cardinal,  said  in  a  loud 
voice:  "How  can  that  he?   is  not  this  your  hand?" 
was  no  doubt  the  letter  which  Bryan  had  intercepted.    Wol"( 
sey  replied  in  an  under-lone,  and  seemed  to  have  s__ 
hia  master.    Tlie  dinner  hour  having  arrived,  the  king  It 
■  CiTendish,  p.  2SI-S4B. 
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the  room,  telling  Wolsey  that  he  would  not  fail  to  see  him 
a^n ;  the  courtiers  were  eager  to  make  their  profoundest 
reyerences  to  the  cardinal,  but  he  haughtily  traversed  the 
chamber,  and  the  dukes  hastened  to  carry  to  Anne  Boleyn 
the  news  of  this  astonishing  reception. 

Wolsey,  Campeggio,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  sat  down 
to  dinner.  The  cardinal,  well  aware  that  the  terrible  letter 
would  be  his  utter  ruin,  and  that  Henry's  good  graces  had 
no  other  object  than  to  prepare  his  fall,  began  to  hint  at  his 
retirement.  "  Truly,"  said  he  with  a  devout  air,  "  the  king 
would  do  well  to  send  his  bishops  and  chaplains  home  to  their 
cures  and  benefices."  The  company  looked  at  one  another 
with  astonishment.  "  Yea,  marry,"  said  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk somewhat  rudely,  "  and  so  it  were  meet  for  you  to  do 
also." — "  I  should  be  very  well  contented  therewith,"  an- 
swered Wolsey,  "  if  it  were  the  king's  pleasure  to  license 
me  with  leave  to  go  to  my  cure  at  Winchester." — "  Nay,  to 
your  benefice  at  York,  where  your  greatest  honour  and 
charge  is,"  replied  Norfolk,  who  was  not  willing  that  Wolsey 
fihould  be  living  so  near  Henry. — "  Even  as  it  shall  please 
the  king,"  added  Wolsey,  and  changed  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

Henry  had  caused  himself  to  be  announced  to  Anne  Bo- 
leyn, who  (says  Cavendish)  "kept  state  at  Grafton  more 
like  a  queen  than  a  simple  maid."  Possessing  extreme  sen- 
sibility, and  an  ardent  imagination,  Anne,  who  felt  the 
slightest  insult  with  all  the  sensibility  of  her  woman's  heart, 
was  very  dissatisfied  with  the  king  after  the  report  of  the 
dukes.  Accordingly,  heedless  of  the  presence  of  the  attend- 
ants, she  said  to  him :  "  Sir,  is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing  to 
see  into  what  great  danger  the  cardinal  hath  brought  you 
with  all  your  subjects?" — "How  so,  sweetheart?"  asked 
Henry.  Anne  continued:  "Are  you  ignorant  of  the  ha- 
tred his  exactions  have  drawn  upon  you  ?  There  is  not  a 
man  in  your  wliole  realm  of  England  worth  one  hundred 
pounds,  but  he  hatli  n^ade  you  his  debtor."  Anne  here 
alluded  to  the  loan  the  king  had  raised  among  his  subjects. 
^  Well,  well,"  said  Henry,  who  was  not  pleased  with  these 
remarks,  "  I  know  that  matter  better  than  you." — '*  If  m^ 
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lord  ol  Norfolk,  my  lonl  of  Suffolk,  my  uncle,  or  my  fathei 
had  done  mncli  less  than  the  cardinal  hath  ilone,"  coDtinued 
Anne,  "  they  would  have  lost  their  heads  ere  this." — "  Then 
I  perceive,"  said  Henry,  "you  are  none  of  his  friends." — 
"  No,  air,  I  have  no  cause,  nor  any  that  love  you,"  she  re- 
plied. The  dinner  was  ended ;  the  king,  without  appeariug 
Bt  all  touched,  proceeded  to  the  presence-chamber,  where 
Wolsey  espected  him. 

After  a  long  conversation,  carried  on  in  a  low  tone,  the 
king  took  Wolsey  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  his  private 
chamber.  The  courtiers  awaited  impatiently  the  termina- 
tion of  an  interview  which  might  decide  the  fate  of  England ; 
they  walked  uf  and  down  the  gallery,  often  passing  before 
the  door  of  the  closet,  in  the  hope  of  catching  from  Wolsey'a 
looks,  when  he  opened  it,  the  result  of  this  secret  confer- 
ence ;  but  one  quarter  of  an  hour  followed  another,  these 
became  hours,  and  still  the  cardinal  did  not  appear,  Henry 
having  resolved  that  this  conversation  should  be  the  last, 
was  no  doubt  collecting  from  his  minister  all  the  infoTni&- 
tion  necessary  to  him.  But  the  courtiers  imagined  be  was 
returning  into  his  master's  favour;  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Wilt- 
shire,  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  prime  minister,  began  to 
grow  alarmed,  and  hastened  off  to  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
their  lust  ho|>e. 

It  was  night  when  the  king  and  Wolsey  quitted  the  royal 
closet;  the  former  appeared  gracious,  the  latter  satisfied;  it 
was  always  Henry's  custom  to  smile  on  those  he  intended 
to  sacrifice.  "  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning,"  he  scud  to 
the  cardinal  with  a  friendly  air,  Wolsey  made  a  low  bow, 
and,  turning  round  to  the  courtiers,  saw  the  king's  smile 
reflected  on  their  faces.  Wiltsliire,  Tuke,  and  even  Suffolk, 
were  full  of  civility.  "  Wi'll,"  thought  he,  "  the  motion  (rf 
Buch  weathercocks  as  these  shows  me  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  of  favour  is  blowing."' 

But  a  moment  after  the  wind  began  to  change.     Men 

with  torches  waited  for  ihe  cardmal  at  the  gates  of  the  palace 

to  conduct  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  have  to  paM 

the  night.    Thus  he  was  not  to  sleep  beneath  the  aasM 

*  Buniet'i  Ref.  T<d.  i.  p.  56, 
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roof  mih  Henry.  He  was  to  lie  at  Euston,  one  of  Empson's 
houses,  about  three  miles  off.  Wolsey,  repressing  his  vex- 
ation, mounted  his  horse,  the  footmen  preceded  him  with 
their  links,  and  after  an  hour's  riding  along  very  bad  roads 
he  reached  the  lodging  assigned  him. 

He  had  sat  down  to  supper,  to  which  some  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends  had  been  invited,  when  suddenly  Gardiner 
was  announced.  Gardiner  owed  everything  to  the  cardinal, 
and  yet  he  had  not  appeared  before  him  since  his  return 
from  Rome.  He  comes  no  doubt  to  play  the  hypocrite  and 
the  spy,  thought  Wolsey.  But  as  soon  as  the  secretary  en- 
tered, Wolsey  rose,  made  him  a  graceful  compliment,  and 
prayed  him  to  take  a  seat.  "  Master  Secretary,"  he  asked, 
"  where  have  you  been  since  your  return  from  Rome  ?" — "  I 
have  been  following  the  court  from  place  to  place." — "  You 
have  been  hunting  then  ?  Have  you  any  dogs  ?"  asked  the 
prime  minister,  who  knew  very  well  what  Gardiner  had 
been  doing  in  the  king's  closet.  "  A  few,"  replied  Gardiner. 
Wolsey  thought  that  even  the  secretary  was  a  bloodhound 
on  his  track.  And  yet  after  supper  he  took  Gardiner  aside, 
and  conversed  with  him  until  midnight.  He  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  neglect  nothing  that  might  clear  up  his  position ; 
and  Wolsey  sounded  Gardiner,  just  as  he  himself  had  been 
sounded  by  Henry  not  long  before. 

The  same  night  at  Grafton  the  king  gave  Campeggio.  a 
farewell  audience,  and  treated  him  very  kindly,  "  by  giving 
him  presents  and  other  matters,"  says  Du  Bellay.  Henry 
then  returned  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The  dukes  had  pointed  out 
to  her  the  importance  of  the  present  moment;  she  therefore 
asked  and  obtained  of  Henry,  without  any  great  difficulty, 
his  promise  never  to  speak  to  his  minister  again.*  The  in-^ 
suits  of  the  papacy  had  exasperated  the  king  of  England, 
and  as  he  could  not  punish  Clement,  he  took  his  revenge  on 
the  cardinal. 

The  next  morning,  Wolsey,  impatient  to  have  the  inter- 
view which  Henry  had  promised,  rode  back  early  to  Grafton. 
But  as  he  came  near,  he  met  a  numerous  train  of  servants 

*  Du  Bellay  to  the  Grand  Master.    Le  Grundy  Preures,  p.  91h ;  alM 
OtTendish. 
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and  sumpter-borsea  ;  and  presently  aflerwards  Tleniy,  with  I 
Anne  Boleyn  and  many  lords  and  Udiea  of  tliR  conrt,  cami 
riding  up.  "  Wliat  does  all  tliia  mean?"  tlioiight  tlie  cardi- 
nal in  dismay.  "  My  lord,"  said  tlie  king,  i 
•'  I  cannot  stay  wilii  you  now.  You  will  rettirn  to  London  ] 
with  cardinal  Campcggio."  Then  striking  tlie  spurs  into  hia  | 
horse,  Henry  galloped  off  with  a  friendly  salutation.  Attet  i 
him  came  Anne  Boleyn,  who  rode  past  Wolsey  with  head'  4 
erect,  and  casting  on  him  a  proud  look.  The  court  proceeded  I 
to  Hartwell  Park,  where  Anne  had  determined  to  keep  the- 1 
fcingallday.  Wolsey  was  confonnded.  There  was  no  room  [ 
for  doubt ;  his  disgrace  was  certain.  Hia  head  swam,  ha  I 
remained  immovable  for  an  instant,  and  then  recovered  him-*  J 
self;  but  the  blow  he  had  received  had  not  been  unobserved'  1 
by  the  courtiera,  and  the  cardinal's  fall  became  the  general  j 
topic  of  conversation. 

After  dinner,  the  legates  departed,  and  on  the  second  day  i 
reached  Moor  Park,  a  mansion  built  by  Archbishop  Neville,  i 
one  of  Wolae/s  predecessors,  who  for  high  treason  had  been  1 
first  imprisoned  at  Calais,  and  afterwards  at  Ham,  Theae-  I 
recoUections  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Wolsey.  Th«  ( 
next  morning  the  two  cardinals  separated;  Campeggio  pn>*  I 
ceeded  to  Dover,  and  Wolsey  to  London. 

Campeggio  was  impatient  to  get  out  of  England,  and  great  I 
was  his  annoyance,  on  reaching  Dover,  to  find  that  the  wind  \ 
was  contrary.  But  a  still  greater  vexation  was  in  reserve.  J 
He  had  hardly  lain  down  to  rest  himself,  before  his  doorwaa  ] 
opened,  and  a  band  of  sergeants  entered  the  room.  The  1 
cardinal,  who  knew  what  scenes  of  this  kind  meant  in  Italy,  i 
thought  he  was  a  dead  man,"  and  fell  trembling  at  his  chap-.  I 
Iain's  feet  begging  for  absolution.  Meantime  the  officewl 
opened  his  luggage,  broko'  into  his  chests,  acattered  hit  f 
property  about  the  floor,  and  even  shook  out  his  clotlies.-}- 

Hcnry's    tranquillity   had   not   been    of    long    duratioojl 
"  Campeggio  is  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Wolsey  to  Rdme,*' 
whispered  some  of  the  courtiers;  "who  knows  but  they  cm-' 
tain  treasonable  matter?"     "  There  is,  loo,  among  his  papen  I 
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the  famous  decretal  pronouncing  the  divorce,"  said  one ;  '*  ii 
we  had  but  that  document  it  would  finish  the  business.** 
Another  affirmed  that  Carapeggio  "  had  large  treasure  with 
him  of  my  lord's  (Wolsey's)  to  be  conveyed  in  great  tuns  to 
Rome,"*  whither  it  was  surmised  the  cardinal  of  York  would 
escape  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  treason.  "  It  is  certain,* 
added  a  third,  "  that  Campeggio,  assisted  by  Wolsey,  has 
been  able  to  procure  your  majesty's  correspondence  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  is  carrying  it  away  with  him."  Henry, 
therefore,  sent  a  messenger  after  the  nuncio,  with  orders 
that  his  baggage  should  be  thoroughly  searched. 

Nothing  was  found,  neither  letters,  nor  bull,  nor  treasures. 
The  bull  had  been  destroyed ;  the  treasures  Wolsey  had  never 
thought  of  intrusting  to  his  colleague ;  and  the  letters  of 
Anne  and  Henry,  Campeggio  had  sent  on  before  by  his  son 
Rodolph,  and  the  pope  was  stretching  out  his  hands  to  re- 
ceive them,  proud,  like  his  successors,  of  the  robbery  com- 
mitted by  two  of  his  legates. 

Campeggio  being  reassured,  and  seeing  that  he  was  neither 
to  be  killed  nor  robbed,  made  a  great  noise  at  this  act  of 
violence,  and  at  the  insulting  remarks  which  had  given  rise 
to  it,  "  I  will  not  leave  England,"  he  caused  Henry  to  be 
informed,  "  until  I  have  received  satisfaction."  "  My  lord 
forgets  that  he  is  legate  no  longer,"  replied  the  king,  "  since 
the  pope  has  withdrawn  his  powers ;  he  forgets,  besides,  that, 
as  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  is  my  subject ;  as  for  the  remarks 
agamst  him  and  the  cardinal  of  York,  it  is  a  liberty  the 
people  of  England  are  accustomed  to  take,  and  which  I  can- 
not put  down."  Campeggio,  anxious  to  reach  France,  was 
satisfied  with  these  reasons,  and  soon  forgot  all  his  sorrows 
ftt  the  sumptuous  table  of  Cardinal  Duprat. 

"Wolsey  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  had  seen  Campeggio 
go  away,  and  remained  like  a  wrecked  seaman  thrown  on  a 
desert  isle,  who  has  seen  depart  the  only  friends  capable  oi 
giving  him  any  help.  His  necromancy  had  forewarned  him 
that  this  would  be  a  fatal  year.f     The  angel  of  the  maid  o< 

*  Cayendish,  p.  246.    See  also  Le  Grand,  ii.  p.  258. 
f  He  had  learnt  of  his  necromancy  that  this  would  he  a  jeopaidooi 
fewr  for  him.    Tyndale's  Works,  i.  p.  i8D. 
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Kent  had  said  :  "  Go  to  the  cardinal  and  nnnonni^e  his  fii1I|  n 

because  he  has  not  done  what  you  had  commanded  him^to  J 
do."*  Olhcr  voices  besiiles  hers  made  themselves  heard; 
the  hatred  of  llie  nation,  the  contempt  of  Europe,  and,  above  j 
all,  Henry's  anger,  told  him  that  hia  hour  was  come, 
true  the  pope  said  that  he  would  do  all  in  bis  power  to  save  J 
faim  ;-|-  but  Clement's  good  ofRces  would  only  accelerate  his  J 
luin.  Du  Bellay,  wliom  the  people  believed  to  be  the  car-  I 
dinal's  accomplice,  bore  witness  to  the  change  that  had  ti^en  F 
place  in  men's  minds.  While  passing  on  foot  through  tba  1 
streets  of  tlie  capital,  followed  by  two  valets,  "  his  ears  were  1 
so  filled  with  coarse  jests  as  he  went  along,"  he  Bfud,  "  that  1 
he  knew  not  which  way  to  tum.''J  "  Tlie  cardinal  is  utterly  J 
undone,"  he  wrote,  "  and  I  see  not  how  he  can  escape.'  ' 
Tlie  idea  occurred  to  Wolsey,  from  time  to  time,  to  pronounce  | 
the  divorce  himself;  but  it  was  too  late. 
told  that  liis  life  was  in  danger.  Fortune,  bliud  and  bald,  J 
her  foot  on  the  wheel,  fled  rapidly  from  him,  nor  was  it  is  1 
his  power  to  stop  her.  And  this  was  not  all :  after  lum  (he  1 
thouglit)  there  was  no  one  who  could  uphold  the  church  of  I 
the  pontilTs  in  England.  The  ship  of  Rome  was  sailing  ob  I 
a  stormy  sea  among  rocks  and  shoals ;  Wolsey  at  the  hell 
looked  in  vain  for  a  port  of  refuge ;  the  vessel  leaked  oi 
every  side ;  it  was  rapidly  sinkiug,  and  the  cardinal  uttered  I 
a  cry  of  distress.  Alas!  he  had  desired  to  save  Rome,  b 
Rome  would  not  have  it  so. 
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midst  of  stormy  clouda,  another  mas  . 
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point  oat  the  wa}  to  save  Britain.  Men,  like  stars,  appeal 
on  the  horizon  at  the  command  of  God. 

On  his  return  from  Woodstock  to  Greenwich,  Henry 
stopped  full  of  anxiety  at  Waltham  in  Essex.  His  atten- 
dants were  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Fox,  the  almoner,  and  Secretary  Gardiner,  were  quartered 
on  a  gentleman  named  Cressy,  at  Waltham  Abbey.  When 
supper  was  announced,  Gardiner  and  Fox  were  surprised  to 
see  an  old  friend  enter  the  room.  It  was  Tliomas  Cran- 
mer,  a  Cambridge  doctor.  "  What  I  is  it  you?"  they  said, 
"  and  how  came  you  here?"  "  Our  host's  wife  is  my  rela- 
tion," replied  Cranmer,  "  and  as  the  epidemic  is  raging  at 
Cambridge,  I  brought  home  my  friend's  sons,  who  are  under 
my  care."  As  this  new  personage  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  interrupt  our  narrative,  and  give  a  par- 
ticular account  of  him. 

Cranmer  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which 
eanie  into  England,  as  is  generally  believed,  with  the  Con- 
queror. He  was  bom  at  Aslacton  in  Nottinghamshire  on 
the  2d  July  1489,  six  years  after  Luther.  His  early  educa- 
tion had  been  very  much  neglected ;  his  tutor,  an  ignorant 
and  severe  priest,  had  taught  him  little  else  than  patiently  to 
endure  severe  chastisement — a  knowledge  destined  to  be 
very  useful  to  him  in  after-life.  His  father  was  an  honest 
country  gentleman,  who  cared  for  little  besides  hunting,  rac^ 
ing,  and  military  sports.  At  this  school,  the  son  learned  to 
ride,  to  handle  the  bow  and  the  sword,  to  fish,  and  to  hawk ; 
and  he  never  entirely  neglected  these  exercises,  which  he 
thought  essential  to  his  health.  Thomas  Cranmer  was  fond 
of  walking,  of  the  charms  of  nature,  and  of  solitary  medita- 
tions ;  and  a  hill,  near  his  father's  mansion,  used  often  to  be 
shown  where  he  was  wont  to  sit,  gazing  on  the  fertile  coun- 
try at  his  feet,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  distant  spires,  listening 
with  melancholy  pleasure  to  the  chime  of  the  bells,  and  in- 
dulging in  sweet  contemplations.  About  1504,  he  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  where  "  barbarism  still  prevailed,"  says  an 
historian.*    His  plain,  noble,  and  modest  air  conciliated  the 

*  Fnnda  barbaries.    Melch.  Adam.  Vits3  Theol.  L 
VOL.  V.  2 1 
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aflections  of  many,  and,  in  1510,  he  was  elected  fcDow  (4 
Jcsiis  College.  Possessing  a  tender  lieart,  lie  berime  at- 
tached, at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  a  young  person  of 
good  birth,  (saya  Foxe,)  or  of  iDferior  rank,  as  other  writen 
assert.  Crannier  was  unwilling  to  imitate  the  disorderly 
lives  of  his  fellow-students,  and  although  marriage  wonid 
Eecessarily  close  tlie  career  of  honours,  he  married  the  young 
lady,  resigned  his  fellowship  (in  confonnity  with  the  regula- 
tions], and  took  a  modest  lodging  at  the  Dolphin.  He  then 
began  to  study  eaniestty  the  most  remarkable  writings  ui 
the  times,  polishing,  it  has  been  said,  his  old  asperity  on  the 
productions  of  Erasmus,  of  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  and  other 
great  authors ;  every  day  his  crude  understanding  received 
new  brilliancy.*  He  then  began  to  teach  in  Buckinghai 
(afterwards  Magdalene)  College,  and  thus  provided  for  his 
wants. 

His  lessons  excited  the  admiration  of  enlightened  i 
and  the  anger  of  obscure  ones,  who  disdainfully  called  hiin[ 
(because  of  Ibe  inn  at  which  he  lodged)  the.  hostler,  "This' 
Dams  became  him  well,"  said  Fuller,  "  for  in  his  lessons  b 
roughly  nibbed  the  backs  of  the  friars,  and  famously  curried 
the  hides  of  the  lasiy  priests."  His  wife  dying  a  year  after' 
his  marriage,  Craumer  was  re-elected  fellow  of  his  old  col- 
lege, and  the  first  writing  of  Luther's  having  appeared,  hit' 
said :  "  I  must  know  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  Then 
is  only  one  infallible  source,  the  Scriptures ;  in  them  I  will 
seek  for  God's  truth."^  And  for  three  years  he  constantly 
studied  the  holy  booksjj  without  commentary,  without  hn- 
man  theology,  and  hence  he  gained  the  name  of  the  Scrip- 
turisL  At  lust  his  eyes  were  opened  ;  he  saw  the  mysteri-- 
ons  bond  ^vliich  unites  i\\\  biblical  revelations,  and  under^' 
Stood  the  completeness  of  God's  design.  Tlien  without  for-  ■ 
sftkingthe  Scripturps,  he  studied  all  kinds  of  aulhors.§    Ht 

'  Ad  eoH  nun   olilrr  qiiam    ad   loli'nj.   (jyotidie  ptisaam  ietergelM 
■nbntlom.     Mekh  Adam.  VitEB  ThegJ.  t. 

t  Behold  tlic  Tcry  romnr.iiw.     Fuso,  viii.  p.  i. 

i  Toluol  menmiim  S.icrs"  :?eTiii'iti»  moniimtnlis  perlci;eiuliBin^ 
M.  *dwn.  p.  i. 

I  Uk«  ;  meccAunt  tTi-Ddv  uf  all  cuod  tliinfiii.    i'oxe,  viil.  |i.  4. 
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was  a  slow  reader,  but  a  close  observer;*  he  never  opened 
a  book  without  having  a  pen  in  his  hand.-}-  lie  did  not 
take  up  with  any  particular  party  or  age ;  but  possessing  a 
free  and  philosophic  mind,  he  weighed  all  opinions  in  the 
balance  of  his  judgment,  f  taking  the  Bible  for  his  standard. 

Honours  soon  came  upon  him ;  he  was  made  successively 
doctor  of  divinity,  professor,  university  preacher,  and  ex- 
aminer. He  used  to  say  to  the  candidates  for  the  ministry : 
*'  Christ  sendeth  his  hearers  to  the  Scriptures,  and  not  to  the 
church." § — "But,"  replied  the  monks,  "they  are  so  diffi- 
cult."— ^"  Explain  the  obscure  passages  by  those  which  are 
clear,"  rejoined  the  professor,  "  Scripture  by  Scripture.  Seek, 
pray,  and  he  who  has  the  key  of  David  will  open  them  to 
you."  The  monks,  affrighted  at  this  task,  withdrew  burst- 
ing with  anger ;  and  erelong  Cranmer's  name  was  a  name 
of  dread  in  every  convent.  Some,  however,  submitted  to 
the  labour,  and  one  of  them.  Doctor  Barrett,  blessed  God 
that  the  examiner  had  turned  him  back ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I 
found  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  holy  book  he  compelled 
me  to  study."  Cranmer  toiled  at  the  same  work  as  Latinner, 
Stafford,  and  Bilney. 

Fox  and  Gardiner  having  renewed  acquaintance  with 
their  old  friend  at  Waltham  Abbey,  they  sat  down  to  tadle, 
and  both  the  almoner  and  the  secretary  asked  the  docsor 
what  he  thought  of  the  divorce.  It  was  the  usual  topic  of 
conversation,  and  not  long  before,  Cranmer  had  been  named 
member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  give  their  opinion  ua 
this  affair.  "  You  are  not  in  the  right  path,"  said  Cranmer 
to  his  friends ;  "  you  should  not  cling  to  the  decisions  of  the 
church.  There  is  a  surer  and  a  shorter  way  which  alone 
can  give  peace  to  the  king's  conscience." — "  What  is  that?  ' 
they  both  asked. — "  The  true  question  is  this,"  replied  Cran- 
mer:  "  What  satfs  the  word  of  God  ?  If  God  has  declared  a 
marriage  of  this  nature  hadj  the  pope  cannot  make  it  good. 
Discontinue  these  interminable  Roman  negotiations.     Whec 

•  Tardus  quidem  lector  sed  vehemons  observator.    M.  Adam.  p.  1. 
f  Sine  calamo nunquam  ad  scriptoris  cujusquam  librum  acccssit.   Ibid 
X  Omnes  omnium  opiniones  tacito  secum  judicio  trutinabat.    Ibid. 
%  Cranmer's  Works,  p.  17, 1». 
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God  has  epclcen,  man  must  obey." — "  But  liow  shall  i 
know  what  God  has  said?" — "CoRSult  the  universities | 
they  will  dificera  it  more  surely  than  Rome." 

This  was  a  new  view.    The  idea  of  consulting  the  nniJ 
versities  had  been  acted  upon  Lefore ;  hut  then  tbeir  o 
ojnnions  only  had  been  demanded;  now,  the  question  v 
simply  to  know  what  God  itiys  in  his  Kurd.     "  The  word 
God  is  above  the  cimreh,"  was  the  principle  laid  down  bjfl 
Cranmer,  and  in  that  principle  consisted  the  whole  of  tlA 
Refonnation.      The    conversation    at   the   supper-table  of"" 
Waltham  was  destined  to  be  one  of  those  secret  springs 
which  an  invisible  Hand  sets  in  motion  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  great  designs.     The  Cambridge  doctor,  suddenly. 
transported  from  his  study  to  the  foot  of  tlie  throne,  i 
the  point  of  becoming  one  of  the  principal  instruments  a 
Divine  wisdom. 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  Fox  and  Gardiner  t 
rived  at  Greenwich,  and  the  king  summoned  them  into  h 
presence  the  same  evening.     "  Well,  gentlemen," 
them,  "our  holidays  are  over;  what  shall  we  do  now? 
we  still  have  recourse  to  Rome,  God  knows  w 
see  the  end  of  this  matter."* — "  It  will  not  he  necessary  UtM 
take  so  long  a  journey,"  said  Fox ;  "  we  know  a  shortetr.a 
and  surer  way,"—"  What  is  it?"  asked  the  king  eagerly^— I 
"  Doctor  Cranmer,  whom  we  met  yesterday  at  Walthaiit,ff 
thinks  that  the   Hible  sliould  be  the  sole  judge  in  yoorl 
cause."     Gardiner,  vexed  at  his  colleague's  frankness,  rfe>f 
sired  to  claim  all  the  honour  of  ihis  luminous  idea  for  faiiiH'l 
self;  but  Henry  did  not  Hsten  to  him.     "  Where  is  Doctor^ 
Cranmer?"  said  he,  much  affeclod.f     "  Send,  and  fetch  turn 
immediately.     Mother  of  God  I  {this  was   his  customary 
oath)  this  man  has  the  right  sow  by  the  ear.}     If  this  had 
only  been  suggested  to  me  two  years  ago,  what  expense  and 
trouble  I  should  have  been  spared!" 

Cranmer  had  gone  into  Nottinghamshire;  a  mcssengei 
Mlowed  and  hrouglit  him  back,  "Why  have  you  en- 
^Qgled  me  in  this  affair?"  he  said  to  Pox  and  Gardiner,  ' 

*  Gutl  knowp,  utiil  not  I.    Foie,  tuL  7. 

+  Uamift,  vol.  i.  t'  <».  I  Ibid. 
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"  Pray  make  my  excuses  to  the  king."  Gardiner,  who 
vished  for  nothiug  better,  promiaed  to  do  all  lie  could;  but 
it  was  of  no  use,  "  I  will  have  no  excuses,"  said  Henry. 
The  wily  courtier  was  obli^d  lo  make  up  liis  mind  to  in- 
troduce the  ingenuous  and  upright  man,  to  wlioin  tliat  sta- 
tion, which  he  himself  had  bo  coveted,  was  one  day  to 
belong.  Cranmer  and  Gardiner  went  down  to  Greenwich, 
both  alike  dissatisfied. 

Cranmer  was  then  forty  years  of  age,  with  pleasing  fea- 
tures, and  mild  and  winning  eyes,  in  which  the  candour  oi 
his  soul  aeemed  to  be  reflected.  Sensible  to  the  pains  as 
well  as  to  the  pleasures  of  the  heart,  he  was  destined  to  be 
more  exposed  than  other  men  to  an^iieties  and  falls;  a 
peaceful  life  in  some  remote  parsonage  would  have  been 
more  to  hia  taste  than  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  Blessed 
with  a  generous  mind,  unhappily  he  did  not  possess  the 
firmness  necessary  in  a  public  man ;  a  little  stone  sufficed 
to  make  him  stumble.  His  ekcetlent  understanding  showed 
him  the  better  way ;  but  his  great  timidity  made  him  fear 
the  more  dangerous.  He  was  rather  too  fond  of  relying 
upon  the  power  of  men,  aud  made  them  unhappy  conces- 
sions with  too  great  facility.  If  the  king  had  questioned 
him,  he  would  never  have  dared  advise  so  bold  a  course  as 
that  he  had  pointed  out;  the  advice  had  slipped  from  him 
at  table  during  the  intimacy  of  familiar  conversation.  Yet 
he  was  sincere,  and  after  doing  everything  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  his  frankness;  he  was  ready  to  maintain  the 
opinion  he  had  given. 

Henry,  perceiving  Cranmer's  timidity,  graciously  ap- 
proached him.  "  What  is  your  name?  "  said  the  king,  en- 
deavouring to  put  him  at  his  case.  "Did  you  not  meet 
my  secretary  and  my  almoner  at  Waltham  ? "  And  then 
he  added :  "  Did  you  not  speak  to  them  of  my  great  affair?" 
— repeating  the  words  ascribed  to  Cranmer.  The  latter 
could  not  retreat;  "  Sir,  it  is  true,  I  did  aay  so." — "  I  see," 
replied  the  king  with  animation,  "  that  you  have  found  tlio 
breach  through  which  we  must  storm  the  fortress.  Now, 
sir  doctor,  I  beg  you,  and  as  you  are  my  subject  I  command 
yon,  to  lay  aside  every  other  occupation,  and  to  bring  mj 


cause  to  a  condusion  in  confonnity  with  tho  ideas  you  have 
put  fortli.  All  tliat  I  desire  lo  know  is,  wlictlier  my  mar- 
liage  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  or  net.  Employ  all 
jour  skill  in  investigating  the  subject,  and  thus  bring  comfort 
to  my  conscience  as  well  as  to  the  queen's."* 

Cranmer  was  confounded;  he  recoiled  from  the  idea  o( 
deciding   an    affair  on  which  depended,  it  might  be,  the 
destinies  of  the  nation,  and  sighed  after  the  lonely  fields  oi 
Aslacton.    But  grasped  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  Henry,  he   i 
was  compelled  to  advance.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  pray  intrust 
this  matter  to  doctors  more  learned  than  I  am."—" 
very  willing,"  answered  the  king,  "  but  1  desire  that  you 
will  also  give  me  yonr  opinion  in  writing."     And  then  sum- 
moning the  earl  of  Wiltshire  to  his  presence,  he  said  to  him: 
"  My  lord,  you  will  receive  Doctor  Cranmer  into  your  house  I 
at  Durham  Place,  and  let  him  have  all  necessary  quiet  to  I 
compose  a  report  for  whicli  I  have  asked  him."    After  this  | 
precise  command,   which   admitted   of  no   refusal,    Henry  J 
withdrew. 

In  this  manner  was  Cranmer  introduced  by  the  king  to  4 
Anne  Boleyn's  father,  and  not,  as  some  Romanist  authors  I 
have  asserted,  by  Sir  Tiionias  BolejTi  to  the  king.f  Wilt-  I 
Biiire  conducted  Cranmer  to  Durham  House  (now  the  Adclphi  J 
in  the  Strand),  and  the  pious  doctor,  on  whom  Henry  bad  1 
imposed  these  quarters,  soon  contracted  a  close  friendship  I 
with  Anne  and  her  father,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  teach  ( 
them  the  value  of  the  divine  word,  as  the  pearl  of  greai  J 
pnVe.J  Henry,  while  profiting  by  the  address  of  a  Wolsey  I 
and  a  Gardiner,  paid  little  regard  to  tlie  men;  but  he  re- J 
Bpected  Cranmer,  even  when  opposed  to  him  iu  ophiion,  and  l 
until  his  death  placed  the  learned  doctor  above  all  his  com^l 
tiers  aud  all  his  clerks.  The  pious  man  often  succeeda  m 
better,  even  with  the  great  ones  of  this  world,  than  the  a 
bitious  and  the  intriguing. 
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WalaBj  In  the  Court  o(  Chancery— A  ocuaed  by  the  Dutes— ReraBM  t* 
givg  ap  tha  Gieat  Seal— Hia  Despair— 41e  gives  up  the  Ssal — Order  ta 
depart— Hie  IiiTeatorj— Alarm— TiiBScflneofDaparture-Pavourablo 
Message  from  tha  King— Wolaej'a  Joy— Hia  Fool— Arrival  a,t  Esher. 

VVhile  Cranmer  was  riaing  notwithstanding  his  liumility, 
Wolsey  was  falling  in  despite  of  his  etratagems.  The  car- 
dinal still  governed  the  kingdom,  gave  instructions  to  am- 
bassadors, negotiated  with  princes,  and  filled  his  sumptuocB 
palaces  with  his  haughtiness.  The  king  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  turn  htm  off;  the  force  of  habit,  the  need  he  had 
of  him,  the  recollection  of  the  services  Henry  had  received 
from  him,  pleaded  in  his  favour,  Wolsey  without  the  seals 
appeared  almost  as  inconceivable  as  the  king  without  his 
crown.  Yet  the  fall  of  one  of  the  most  poiverful  favourites 
recorded  m  history  was  inevitably  approaching,  and  we  must 
now  describe  it. 

On  the  3th  of  October,  after  the  Michaelmas  vacation, 
Wolsey,  desirous  of  showing  a  bold  face,  went  and  opened 
the  high  court  of  chancery  with  his  accustomed  pomp;  but 
he  noticed,  with  uneasiness,  that  none  of  the  king's  servants 
walked  before  him,  as  they  bad  been  accustomed  to  do. 
He  presided  on  the  bench  with  an  inexpressible  depression 
of  spirits,  and  the  various  members  of  the  court  sat  before 
him  with  an  absent  air;  there  was  something  gloomy  and 
solemn  in  this  sitting,  as  if  all  were  taking  part  in  a  funeral; 
it  was  destined  indeed  to  be  the  last  act  of  the  cardinal's 
power.  Some  days  before  (I  oxe  says  on  the  Ist  of  October) 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  with  other  lords  of  the 
privy-council,  had  gone  down  to  Windsor,  and  denounced  to 
the  king  Wolsoy's  unconstitutional  relations  with  tlie  pope, 
his  usurpations,  "his  robberies,  and  the  discords  sown  by 
his   means   between    Cliristian   princes.'"'      Such   motives 

*  Dn  Bellai;  (o  Mantmorenoj,  22d  October.    Le  Grand,  PreoTei,  p 
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wonld  not  have  sufficed;  but  Henry  had  stron;;er.  Wulaey 
had  not  kept  any  Tif  his  promisi's  in  the  matter  of  the  i 
divorce;  it  wouIJ  even  ap|)ear  lliat  he  had  advised  tlie  pope 
to  escominunicate  the  Icing,  and  thus  raise  Itis  people  againat 
him.*  This  enormity  was  not  at  that  time  known  by  thi: 
prinee;  it  ie  even  probable  that  it  did  not  take  place  until 
later.  But  Henry  knew  enough,  and  he  gave  his  attorney- 
general,  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  orders  to  prosecute  Wolsey. 

Whilst  the  ht^art-broken  cardinal  was  displaying  his  i 
authority  for  the  last  time  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the 
attorney-general  was  accusuig  him  in  the  king's  bench  for 
having  obtained  papal  bulls  conferring  on  him  a  jurisdiction 
which  encroached  on  the  royal  power ;  and  calling  for  the 
application  of  the  penalties  of  pnxmunire.  The  two  dukea 
received  orders  to  demand  the  seals  from  Wulsey ;  and  the 
latter,  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  did  not  quit  hia 
palace  on  the  lOth,  expecting  every  moment  the  arrival  of 
the  messengers  of  the  king's  ajiger;  but  no  one  appeared. 

The  next  day  the  two  dakcs  arrived :  "  It  is  the  king's 
good  pleasure,"  said  they  to  the  cardinsi,  who  remained 
seated  in  his  arm-chair,  "  that  you  give  up  the  broad  seal 
to  us  and  retire  to  Esher"  (a  country-seat  near  Hampton 
Court).  Wolaey,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  failed  him, 
demanded  to  sec  the  commission  under  which  they  were 
acting.  "  We  have  our  orders  from  bis  majesty's  month," 
scud  they. — "  That  may  be  sufficient  for  you,"  replied  ibe 
cardinal,  "  but  not  for  mo.  The  great  seal  of  England  was 
delivered  to  me  by  the  hands  of  my  sovereign  ;  I  may  not 
deUver  it  at  the  simple  word  of  any  lord,  unless  you  can 
show  me  your  commission."  Suffolk  broke  oat  into  a  pas- 
sion, but  Wolscy  remained  calm,  and  the  two  dukes  r&* 
tnnied  to  Windsor.     This  was  the  cardinal's  last  trinrnph. 

The  rumour  of  his  disgrace  created  an  immense  eensation 
at  court,  in  the  city,  and  among  the  foreign  ambassadors^ 
Dq  Bellay  hastened  to  York  Place  (Whitehall)  to  contcm^ 
plate  this  great  ruin  and  console  his  unhappy  friend, 
found  Wolsey,  with  dejected  countenance  and  lastretcsa 
eyes,  "  shrunk  to  half  his  wonted  size,"  wrote  the  am' 
*  Banks,  DeutBolu  GosoUchte,  iii.  p.  140. 


sador  to  Montmorency,  "  tlie  greatest  example  of  lorliine 
which  was  ever  beheld."  Woisey  liesired  "  lo  set  forth  hii 
case"  to  him ;  but  his  thoughts  were  coiifttsed,  his  lyngiiage 
broken,  "  for  heart  and  tongue  both  failed  him  entirely;"  he 
burst  into  tears.  The  ambassador  regarded  liim  with  com- 
passion; "Alas  I"  thought  he,  "bis  enemies  cannot  bui 
feel  pity  for  him."  At  last  the  unhappy  cardinal  recovered 
his  speech,  but  only  to  give  way  to  despair.  "  I  desire  no 
more  authority,"  he  exclaimed,  "  nor  the  pope's  legation,  nor 
the  broad  seal  of  England I  am  ready  to  give  tip  every- 
thing, even  to  my  shirt.* I  can  bve  in  a  hermitage, 

provided  the  king  does  not  hold  me  in  disgrace."  The  am- 
ador  '■  (lid  all  he  could  to  comfort  liim,"  when  Woisey, 
catdiing  at  the  plank  tlirown  out  to  bim,  exclaimed:  "Would 
that  the  king  of  France  and  madame  might  pray  the  king 
to  moderate  his  anger  against  me.  But,  above  aU,"  be 
added  in  alarm,  "  take  care  the  king  never  knows  that  I 
have  BoliciH-d  this  of  you."  Du  Uellay  wrote  indeed  to 
Fiauce,  that  the  king  and  madame  alone  could  "withdraw 
their  affectionate  servant  from  the  gates  of  hell ; "  and  Woisey 
betug  uiformed  of  these  despatches,  his  hopes  recovered  a 
little.     But  this  bright  gleam  did  not  last  long. 

On  Sunday  the  17tb  of  October,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  re- 
appeared at  Wiiilehnll,  accompanied  by  Fitzwilliam,  Taylor, 
and  Gardiner,  Wolsey's  former  dependant.  It  was  six  in 
the  evening ;  they  found  the  cardinal  in  an  upper  chamber, 
near  the  great  gallery,  and  presented  the  king's  orders  to 
Having  read  them,  he  said :  "  I  am  happy  to  obey 
his  majesty's  commands;"  then,  having  ordered  the  great 
to  be  brought  him,  be  took  it  out  of  the  white  leather 
in  which  he  kept  it,  and  banded  it  to  the  dukes,  who 
placed  it  in  a  box,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  arms  of  England,-)-  ordered  Gardiner  to  seal 
it  up  with  red  wax,  and  gave  it  to  Taylor  to  convey  to  the 
king, 

Wobey  was  thunderstruck;  he  was  to  drink  the  bitter 
cup  even  to  the  dregs :  he  was  ordered  to  leave  his  palace 


forthwith,  taking  with  him  neither  clothes,  linen,  nor  plftte  ■ 
the  dukes  had  feared  that  he  would  convey  away  his  treas- 
nres.  "Wolscy  comprehended  the  greatness  of  his  misery- 
lie  found  Btrength  however  to  aayt  "  Since  it  \a  tlje  king'a 
good  pleasure  to  take  my  house  and  all  it  contains,  1  am 
content  to  retire  to  Esher."     The  dukes  left  him. 

Wolsey  remained  alone.  This  astonishing  man,  who  had 
risen  from  a  butcher's  shop  to  the  summit  of  earthly  great- 
ness— who,  for  a  word  that  displeased  him,  sent  his  master's 
most  faithful  servants  (Pace  for  instance)  to  the  Tower, 
and  who  had  governed  England  as  if  he  had  been  its  mon- 
arch, and  even  more,  for  he  had  governed  without  a  parlia- 
ment— was  driven  out,  and  thrown,  ns  it  were,  upon  b 
dunghill.  A  sudden  hope  (lashed  like  lightning  through 
hia  mind ;  perhaps  the  magnificence  of  the  spoils  would 
appease  Henry.  Was  not  Esan  pacified  by  Jacob's  present? 
Wolsey  summoned  his  officers :  "  Set  tables  in  the  great 
gaUery,"  he  said  to  them,  "and  place  on  them  all  I  have 
intrusted  to  your  care,  in  order  to  render  me  an  acconnt." 
These  orders  were  executed  immediately.  Tlie  tahlea  were 
covered  with  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  stuffs,  silks  and 
velvet?  of  all  colours,  costly  fnrs,  rich  copes  and  other 
ecclesiastical  vestures ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  webs  of  a  valuable  stuff  named  baudy- 
kin,*  from  the  looms  of  Damascus,  and  with  tapestry, 
representing  scriptural  subjects  or  stories  from  the  old 
romances  of  chivalry.  The  gilt  chamber  and  the  council 
ciiamber,  adjoining  the  gallery,  were  both  filled  with  plate, 
ia  which  the  gold  and  silver  were  set  with  pearls  and  pre- 
tious  atones  :  these  articles  of  luxury  were  so  abundant  that 
baskctfuls  of  costly  plate,  which  had  fallen  out  of  fashion, 
were  stowed  away  under  the  tables.  On  every  table  was  on 
exact  list  of  the  treasures  with  which  it  was  loaded,  for  the 
most  perfect  order  and  regularity  prevailed  in  the  cardinal'^ 
household,  Wolsey  cast  a  glance  of  hope  upon  this  wealth, 
and  ordered  his  ofRcers  to  deliver  the  whole  to  his  majes^. 

*  Baldebiniim,  psnnua  nmninm  ditissimna  cnjua  atpoM  Btaioeii  •■  Ut 
Kiui,  eubtPKDieii  ox  serico  texitur,pluinaTia  opere  iiit«ilextuB,    I>nou|A 
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He  then  prepared  to  leave  his  magnificent  palace.  That 
moment,  of  itself  so  sad,  was  made  sadder  still  by  an  act  of 
affectionate  indiscretion.  "  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  his  treasurer, 
Sir  William  Gascoigne,  moved  even  to  tears,  "your  grace 
will  be  sent  to  the  Tower."  This  was  too  much  for  Wolsey : 
to  go  and  join  his  victims  I He  grew  angry,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Is  this  the  best  comfort  you  can  give  your 
master  in  adversity  ?  I  would  have  you  and  all  such  blas- 
phemous reporters  know  that  it  is  untrue." 

It  was  necessary  to  depart ;  he  put  round  his  neck  a 
chain  of  gold,  from  which  hung  a  pretended  relic  of  the 
true  cross ;  this  was  all  he  took.  "  Would  to  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  placed  it  on,  "that  I  had  never  had 
any  other."  This  he  said,  alluding  to  the  legate's  cross 
which  used  to  be  carried  before  him  with  so  much  pomp. 
He  descended  the  back  stairs,  followed  by  his  servants, 
some  silent  and  dejected,  others  weeping  bitterly,  and 
proceeded  to  the  river's  brink,  where  a  barge  awaited 
him.  But,  alasl  it  was  not  alone.  The  Thames  was 
covered  with  innumerable  boats  full  of  men  and  women. 
The  inhabitants  of  London,  expecting  to  see  the  cardinal  led 
to  the  Tower,  desired  to  be  present  at  his  humiliation,  and 
prepared  to  accompany  him.  Cries  of  joy  hailing  his  fall 
were  heard  from  every  side ;  nor  were  the  crudest  sarcasms 
wanting.  "  The  butcher's  dog  will  bite  no  more,"  said  some ; 
"  look,  how  he  hangs  his  head."  In  truth,  the  unhappy  man, 
distressed  by  a  sight  so  new  to  him,  lowered  those  eyes 
which  were  once  so  proud,  but  now  were  filled  with  bitter 
tears.  This  man,  who  had  made  all  England  tremble,  was 
then  like  a  withered  leaf  carried  along  the  stream.  AH  hia 
servants  were  moved ;  even  his  fool,  William  Patch,  sobbed 
like  the  rest.  "0,  wavering  and  newfangled  multitude,** 
exclaimed  Cavendish,  his  gentleman  usher.*  The  hopes  oi 
the  citizens  were  disappointed ;  the  barge,  instead  of  descend- 
ing the  river,  proceeded  upwards  in  the  direction  of  Hamp- 
ton Court;  gradually  the  shouts  died  away,  and  the  flotilla 
iispersed. 

The  silence  of  the  river  permitted  Wolsey  to  indulge  iu 

•  Cavendish)  Wglsey,  p  251. 
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leaa  bitter  lliouglita ;  but  it  scfnied  as  \(  invisible  Inriea  itcrc 
pursuing  him,  now  that  the  people  had  left  him.  He  left  hia 
barge  at  Putney,  and  nionnting  \m  mnle,  tliougli  with 
diflkulty,  proceeded  slowly  with  downcast  looks.  Short- 
ly after,  upon  lifting  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  horseman  riding 
rapidly  down  the  hill  towards  them.  "  Wliom  do  yon  think 
it  can  be  ?  "  he  asked  of  his  attendantB.  "  My  lord,"  replied 
one  of  them,  "  I  think  it  ia  Sir  Henry  Norris."  A  Qasli  of 
joy  passed  through  Wolsey's  heart.  Was  it  not  Norris, 
who,  of  all  the  king's  offlcora,  had  shown  him  the  most 
respect  during  his  visit  to  Grafton  ?  Norria  came  up  with 
them,  saluted  him  respectfully,  and  said :  "  The  king  bids 
me  declare  that  he  still  enterluins  the  same  kindly  feelings 
towards  you,  and  sends  you  this  ring  as  a  token  of  hia  con- 
fidence." Wolsey  received  it  with  a  trembling  hand  :  it  was 
that  which  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  on  impor- 
tant occasions.  The  cardinal  immediately  alighted  from  bin 
mule,  and  kneeling  down  in  the  road,  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven  with  an  indescribable  e.xpresaion  of  happiness.  The 
fallen  man  would  have  pulled  otf  his  velvet  under-cap,  but 
imabte  to  undo  the  strings,  he  broke  them,  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground.  He  remained  on  his  knees  bareheaded,  praying 
fervently  amidst  profound  silence.  God's  forgiveness  had 
never  caused  Wolsey  ao  much  pleasure  aa  Henry's, 

Having  finished  his  prayer,  the  cardinal  put  on  his  cap, 
and  remounted  his  mule,  "  Gentle  Norris,"  said  he  to  the 
khig's  messenger,  "  if  I  were  lord  of  a  kingdom,  the  half  of 
it  would  scareely  be  enough  to  reward  you  for  your  happy 
tidings ;  but  I  have  nothing  left  except  tlie  clothes  on  my 
back."  Then  taking  off  his  gold  chain :  "  Take  this,"  he 
■aid,  "  it  contains  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  In  my  happier 
days  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for  a  thousantl  pounds." 
The  cardinal  and  Norris  separated :  but  Wolsey  soon  stopped, 
^d  the  whole  troop  halted  on  the  heath.  The  thongbt 
troubled  him  greatly  that  he  had  nothing  lo  send  to  tba 
king;  he  called  Norris  back,  and,  looking  round  him,  saw, 
mounted  on  a  sorry  horse,  poor  William  Patch,  who  iMd  lost 
all  his  gaiety  eince  his  master's  misfortune.  "  Present  this 
DOor  jester  to  the  king  from  me,"  said  Wolsey  to  Noma; 
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**  his  buffooneries  are  a  pleasure  fit  for  a  prince ;  he  is  worth 
a  thousand  pounds."  Patch,  offended  at  being  treated  thus, 
burst  into  a  violent  passion ;  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  he  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  he  kicked  and  fought,  and  bit  all  wlio  ap- 
proached him  ;*  but  the  inexorable  Wolsey,  who  looked  upon 
him  merely  as  a  toy,  ordered  six  of  his  tallest  yeomen  to  lay 
hold  of  him  They  carried  off  the  unfortunate  creature,  who 
long  continued  to  utter  his  piercing  cries.  At  the  very 
moment  when  his  master  had  had  pity  on  him,  Wolsey,  like 
the  servant  in  the  parable,  had  no  pity  on  his  poor  companion 
in  misfortune. 
At  last  they  reached  Esher.    What  a  residence  compared 

with  Whitehall  1 It  was  little  more  than  four  bare  walls. 

The  most  urgent  necessaries  were  procured  from  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  but  Wolsey  could  not  adapt  himself  to  this 
cruel  contrast.  Besides,  he  knew  Henry  VIII. ;  he  knew 
that  he  might  send  Norris  one  day  with  a  gold  ring,  and  the 
executioner  the  next  with  a  rope.  Gloomy  and  dejected,  he 
remained  seated  in  his  lonely  apartments.  On  a  sudden  he 
would  rise  from  his  seat,  walk  hurriedly  up  and  down,  speak 
aloud  to  himself,  and  then,  falling  back  in  his  chair,  he  would 
weep  like  a  child.  This  man,  who  formerly  had  shaken 
kingdoms,  had  been  overthrown  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  was  now  atoning  for  his  perfidies  in  humiliation  and 
terror,— a  striking  example  of  God's  judgment. 

'  Tbe  poor  foijl  took  Of^  and  fired  so  in  such  »  rage.  OaTewlulmiw  W* 
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DuKiNG  all  this  time  everybody  was  in  conimoUon  at 
court  Norfolk  iknd  SiifTulk,  ut  tim  head  of  the  council,  liad 
infonned  ihc  Star  Chamber  of  tlie  cardinal's  disgrace.  Henry 
knew  not  how  to  supply  his  place.  Some  suggt'stud  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  [he  king  would  not  hear  of  him. 
"  Wolsey,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  had  disgusted  the  king 
and  all  England  with  those  subjects  of  two  masters  who, 
almost  always,  sold  one  to  the  other.  Tliuy  preferred  a  lay 
minister."  "I  verily  believe  the  priests  will  nevermore  ob- 
tain it,"  wrote  Du  Beliay,  The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  pronounced.  He  was  a  layman,  and  that  quality, 
which  a  few  years  before  would,  perhaps,  have  excluded 
him,  was  now  a  recommendation.  A  breath  of  Protest- 
antism wafted  to  the  summit  of  honours  one  of  its  greatest 
enemies.  Henry  thought  that  More,  placed  between  the 
pope  and  his  sovereign,  would  decide  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  throne,  and  of  the  independence  of  England.  His 
choice  was  made. 

More  knew  that  the  cardinal  had  been  thrown  aside  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  siinii;iently  docile  instrument  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce.  The  work  required  of  him  was  c(ww 
trary  to  his  eonvielionA ;  hut  the  honour  conferred  on  him 
iras  ahuoal  unprccedcntcit ;    very  seldom  indued  had    i3»_ 
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seals  been  intnisted  to  a  mere  knight.*  He  followed  the 
path  of  ambition  and  not  of  duty ;  he  showed,  Jiowerer,  in 
after-days  that  his  ambition  was  of  no  common  sort.  It  is 
even  probable  that,  foreseeing  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  papal  power  in  England,  More  wished 
to  make  an  effort  to  save  it.  Norfolk  installed  the  new 
chancellor  in  the  Star  Chamber.  "  His  majesty,"  said  the 
duke,  "has  not  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  nobility  of  the 
blood,  but  on  the  worth  of  the  person.  He  desires  to  show 
by  this  choice  that  there  are  among  the  laity  and  gentle- 
men of  England,  men  worthy  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in 
the  kingdom,  to  which,  until  this  hour,  bishops  and  noble- 
men alone  think  they  have  a  right." -J-  The  Reformation, 
which  restored  religion  to  the  general  body  of  the  church, 
took  away  at  the  same  time  political  power  from  the  clergy. 
The  priests  had  deprived  the  people  of  Christian  activity, 
and  the  governments  of  power ;  the  gospel  restored  to  both 
what  the  priests  had  usurped.  Tliis  result  could  not  but  be 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  religion  ;  the  less  cause  kings 
and  their  subjects  have  to  fear  the  intrusion  of  clerical  power 
into  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  more  will  they  yield  them- 
selves to  the  vivifying  influence  of  faith. 

More  lost  no  time ;  never  had  lord-chancellor  displayed 
such  activity.  He  rapidly  cleared  off  the  cases  which  were 
in  arrear,  and  having  been  installed  on  the  26th  of  October 
he  called  on  Wolsey's  cause  on  the  28th  or  29th.  "The 
crown  of  England,"  said  the  attorney-general,  "  has  never 
acknowledged  any  superior  but  God.  J  Now,  the  said  Tho- 
mas Wolsey,  legate  a  latere,  has  obtained  from  the  pope 
certain  bulls,  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  exercised  since  the 
28th  of  August  1523  an  authority  derogatory  to  his  ma- 

*  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  first  lay- 
man to  whom  the  office  of  chancellor  was  intrusted  ;  but  there  were  no 
less  than  sir  between  a.  d.  1342  and  1410 ;  viz.  Sir  Robert  Boucher 
knight ;  Sir  Robert  de  Thorp,  knight ;  Sir  R.  de  la  Scrope,  knight ;  Sir 
M.  de  la  Pole  ;  R.  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  Sir  T.  Beaufort,  knight. 

t  More's  Life,  p.  172. 

X  The  crown  of  England,  free  at  all  times,  has  been  in  no  earthly  BUt>> 
jection,  but  immediately  subject  to  God  in  all  things.  Herbert,  p.  2Sl 
See  also  Articles  of  Impeachment,  §  1. 
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jeety'B  power,  and  to  the  rights  or  his  courts  of  juslice.  The 
crown  of  England  cannot  be  put  under  the  popi ;  and  we 
Iherefore  accuse  llie  said  legate  of  having  incurred  tlie  pen- 
alties of  priemunire." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Uenry  had  other  reasons  for 
Wolsey's  disgrace  than  those  pointed  out  by  the  attorney- 
general  ;  but  England  had  conviclionB  of  a  higher  nature 
than  her  sovereign's.  Woleey  was  regarded  as  tlie  pope's 
accomplice,  and  this  was  tlic  cause  of  the  great  severitj 
of  the  public  officer  and  of  the  people.  The  cardinal  is  gen- 
erally excused  by  alleging  that  liotblting  and  parliament  hat 
ratified  the  unconstitutional  authority  with  which  Rome  hno 
invested  bim;  but  hitd  not  the  powers  conferred  on  him 
by  the  pope  reduced  unjustlliable  results  in  a  consti- 
tntional  monarihy?  Wolsey,  as  papal  legate,  had  gov- 
erned England  without  a  parliament ;  and,  as  if  the  nniiuii 
had  gone  back  to  the  reign  of  John,  he  had  subsuiuted  de 
facto,  if  not  ii,  theory,  the  monstrous  system  of  the  famous 
bnll  Unam  Siaiirtnm*  for  the  instiluticii  of  Magna  Charm. 
The  king,  and  even  the  lords  and  commons,  had  connived  in 
vtun  at  these  illegalities ;  the  rights  of  the  constitution  of 
England  remained  not  the  less  inviolable,  and  the  best  of  the 
people  had  protested  against  their  infringement.  And  hence 
it  was  that  Wolsey,  conscious  of  his  crime,  "  pnt  himself 
wholly  to  the  mercy  and  grace  of  the  king,"  f  and  his  coun- 
sel declared  his  ignorance  of  the  statutes  he  was  said  to 
have  infringed.  We  cannot  here  allege,  as  some  have  done, 
the  prostration  of  Wolsey's  moral  powers ;  he  could,  even 
after  his  fall,  reply  with  energy  to  Henry  VIII.  When,  foi 
instance,  the  king  ■lent  to  demand  for  the  crown  his  palace  ot 
Whitehall,  which  belonged  to  the  see  of  York,  the  cardinal 
answered :  "  Show  his  majesty  from  me  that  I  must  desire 
him  to  call  to  his  most  gracious  remembrance  that  there  is 
both  a  heaven  and  a  hell ; "  and  when  other  charges  besides 
those  of  complicity  with  the  papal  aggression  were  brought 
ftgainst  him,  he  defended  himself  courageously,  as  will  be 

-•  Sinoelhe  13th  of  Nov.  13112.    Rajnalcl  nd  ann.    UterqiM  mga^ 
]iUB  est  in  potestAla  Bculesiai,  spiritunliB  scilicet  et  nuteriftlia. 
i-  CkveudieU,  p.  276> 
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afterwards  se(^n.  If,  therefon;,  the  cardinal  did  not  attempl 
to  justify  himself  for  infringing  the  rights  of  the  crown,  it 
Tvas  because  his  conscience  bade  him  be  silent.  Be  had 
committed  one  of  the  gravest  faults  of  which  a  atatesnjiiu 
can  be  guilty.  Those  who  have  sought  to  excuse  him  have 
not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that,  since  the  Great  Charter, 
opposition  to  Romish  aggression  has  always  characterized 
tlie  constitution  and  gOTernment  of  England.  Wolsey  per- 
fectly recollected  this ;  and  this  explanation  is  more  honour- 
able to  him  than  that  which  ascribes  his  silence  to  weakness 
or  to  cunning. 

The  cardinal  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  tiie  court  passed 
judgment,  that  by  the  statute  of  pnemunire  his  property 
was  forfeited,  and  that  he  might  be  taken  berore  the  king 
in  council.  England,  by  sacrificing  a  churchman  who  had 
placed  himself  above  kings,  gave  a  memorable  example  at 
her  inflexible  opposition  lo  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy. 
Wolsey  was  confounded,  and  his  troubled  imagination  con- 
jured up  nothing  but  perils  on  evcr^-  side. 

^Thile  More  was  lending  himself  to  the  condemnation  of 
his  predecessor,  whose  friend  he  had  been,  another  layman 
of  still  humbler  origin  was  preparing  to  defend  the  cardinal, 
and  by  that  very  act  to  become  the  appointed  instrument 
to  throw  down  the  convents  in  England,  and  to  shatter  the 
seculat  bonds  which  united  this  country  to  the  Koman 
pontiff. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  two  days  after  Wolsey's  condem- 
nation, one  of  his  officers,  with  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand, 
was  leaning  against  the  window  in  the  great  hall,  apparently 
absorbed  iu  his  devotions.  "  Good-morrow,"  said  Caven- 
dish as  he  passed  him,  on  his  way  to  the  cardinal  for  hit 
usual  morning  duties.  The  person  thus  addressed  raised 
his  head,  and  the  gentteman-usher,  seeing  that  his  eyeM 
were  filled  with  tears,  asked  him  ;  "  Mastur  Cromwell,  is  my 
lord  in  any  danger?"—"  I  think  not,"  replied  Cromwell, 
"  but  it  is  hard  to  lose  in  a  moment  the  labour  of  a  life." 
In  his  master's  fallCromwell  foreboded  his  own.  Cavendish 
endeavoured  to  console  him.  "  God  willing,  this  is  my  re- 
solution," replied  Wolsey's  ambitious  solicitor;  "I  intend 
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tliia  artemoon,  as  soon  he  tiiy  lord  has  dined,  to  ride  to  Len-    ' 
dun,  and  so  go  to  court,  wlicre  I  will  either  make  or  mar  be- 
fore I  come  baek  again."*     At  this  moment  Cavendish  waa 
Hummonud,  and  he  entered  the  cardinal's  chamber. 

Cromwell,  duTOured  by  ambition,  had  clung  to  WoIbc/b 
robe  in  order  to  attain  power;  but  Wolsey  had  fallen,  and 
the  solicitor,  dragged  along  with  him,  strove  to  reach  by 
Other  means  the  object  of  his  desires  Cromwell  was  one 
of  those  earnest  and  vigorous  men  whom  God  prepares 
for  critical  times.  Blessed  with  a  solid  judgment  and  intre- 
pid firmness,  he  possessed  a  quality  rare  in  every  age,  and 
particularly  under  Henry  VIII., — fidelity  in  misfortune.  The 
ability  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  was  not  at  all  times 
without  reproach  :  success  seems  to  have  been  his  first 
thought. 

After  dinner  Cromwell  followed  Wolsey  into  his  private 
room :  "  My  lord,  permit  me  to  go  to  London,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  save  yon."  A  gleam  passed  over  the  cardinal's 
Baddened  featin-es. — "  Leave  the  room,"  he  said  to  his  at- 
tendants. He  then  had  a  long  private  conversation  with 
Cromwell,^  at  the  end  of  which  the  latter  mounted  Ms  horse 
and  Bet  out  for  the  capital,  riding  to  tile  assault  of  power 
with  tlie  same  activity  as  he  had  marclied  to  the  attack  ■ 
of  Rome,  He  did  not  hide  from  liimscll'  that  it  would  bu 
difficult  to  procure  access  to  the  king ;  for  certain  ecul^ 
fiiastics,  jealous  of  Wolsey,  had  spoken  against  his  solicitor 
at  the  time  of  the  secularization  of  the  convents,  and  Henry 
could  not  endure  him.  But  Cromwell  knew  that  fortune 
favours  the  bold,  and,  carried  away  by  his  ambitious  dreams, 
he  galloped  on,  saying  to  himself:  "  One  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  my  fortune  is  made  I " 

Sir  Christopher  Hales,  a  zealous  Roman-catholic,  entei- 
tained  a  sincere  friendship  for  liim ;  and  to  this  friend 
Cromwell  applied.  Hales  proceeded  immediately  to  tlio 
palace  (2d  November)  where  lie  found  a  numerous  com-  , 
pany  talking  about  the  cardiiial's  ruin,  "There  was  oik 
of  his  officers,''  said  Hiiles,  "  who  would  serve  j'our  majesty 
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Ibid,  p,  310. 
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weU."— "  Who  is  he?"  asked  Henry.—"  CroraweU."— «  Do 
not  speak  to  me  of  that  man,  I  hate  him/'  replied  the  king 
angrily ;  *  and  upon  that  all  the  courtiers  chimed  in  with  his 
majesty's  opinion.  This  opening  was  not  very  encouraging; 
but  Lord  Russell,  earl  of  Bedford,  advancing  to  the  midst  oi 
the  group  around  the  king,  said  boldly  :  f  "  Permit  me,  Sir, 
to  defend  a  man  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  life.  When 
you  sent  me  privately  into  Italy,  your  majesty's  enemies, 
having  discovered  me  at  Bologna,  would  have  put  me  to 
death,  had  not  Thomas  Cromwell  saved  me.  Sir,  since  you 
have  now  to  do  with  the  pope,  there  is  no  man  (I  think)  in 
all  England  who  will  be  fitter  for  your  purpose." — "  Indeed  I" 
said  the  king;  and  after  a  little  reflection,  he  said  to  Hales: 
"  Very  well  then,  let  your  client  meet  me  in  Whitehall  gar- 
dens." The  courtiers  and  the  priests  withdrew  in  great  dis- 
comfiture. 

The  interview  took  place  the  same  day  at  the  appointed, 
spot.  "  Sir,"  said  Cromwell  to  his  majesty,  "  the  pope  re- 
fuses your  divorce But  why  do  you  ask  his  consent? 

Every  Englishman  is  master  in  his  own  house,  and  why 
should  not  you  be  so  in  England  ?  Ought  a  foreign  pre- 
late to  share  your  power  with  you  ?  It  is  true,  the  bishops 
make  oath  to  your  majesty,  but  they  make  another  to  the 
pope  immediately  after,  which  absolves  them  from  the  for- 
mer. Sir,  you  are  but  half  a  king,  and  we  are  but  half 
your  subjects,  f  This  kingdom  is  a  two-headed  monster. 
Will  you  bear  with  such  an  anomaly  any  longer  ?  What  I 
are  you  not  living  in  an  age  when  Frederick  the  Wise  and 
other  German  princes  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  ? 
Do  likewise ;  become  once  more  a  king ;  govern  your  king- 
dom in  concert  with  your  lords  and  commons.  Hencefor- 
ward let  Englishmen  alone  have  any  thing  to  say  in  England  ; 
let  not  your  subjects'  money  be  cast  any  more  into  th<j 
yawning  gulf  of  the  Tiber ;  instead  of  imposing  new  taxeb 
on  the  nation,  convert  to  the  general  good  those  treasurer 
which  have  hitherto  only  served  to  fatten  proud  priests  and 

*  The  king  be^n  to  detest  the  mention  of  him.    Foxe,  y.  p.  366. 

*t*  In  a  vehement  boldness.     Ibid.  p.  367. 

t  Ibid.    See  also  Apol.  Re^n.  Poli  ad  Car.  I  p.  120, 121, 
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laEy  friara.  Now  is  the  moment  foi  action.  Rely  npOil 
your  parliament ;  proclaim  yourself  llie  head  of  the  ehureh 
in  EnglaDd.  Then  shall  you  aee  an  increase  of  glory  to 
your  name,  and  of  prosperity  to  your  people." 

Never  before  had  such  language  been  addressed  to  a  king 
of  England.  It  was  not  only  on  account  of  the  divorce  that 
it  was  necessary  to  break  with  Rome ;  it  was,  in  Cromwell'B 
view,  on  account  of  the  independence,  glory,  and  prosperity 
of  the  miMiarchy.  These  considerations  appeared  more  im- 
portant to  Henry  than  those  which  had  hitherto  been  laid 
before  him  ;  none  of  the  kings  of  England  had  been  so  well 
placed  as  he  was  to  understand  them.  When  a  Tudor  had 
succeeded  to  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Plantagenet  kings,  a 
man  of  the  free  race  of  the  Celts  had  taken  on  the  throne  o( 
England  the  place  of  princes  submissive  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. The  ancient  British  church,  independent  of  the  papacy, 
was  about  to  rise  again  with  this  new  dynasty,  and  the  Cel- 
tic race,  after  eleven  centuries  of  humiliation,  to  recover  its  . 
ancient  heritage.  Uudouhtedly,  Henry  had  no  recollections 
of  this  kind  ;  but  he  worked  in  conformity  with  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  race,  without  being  aware  of  the  instinct 
which  compelled  him  to  act  He  felt  tliat  a  sovereign  who 
submits  to  the  pope,  becomes,  lifee  King  Joltn,  his  vassal ; 
and  now,  after  having  been  the  second  in  his  realm,  he  de- 
sired to  be  the  first. 

The  king  reflected  on  what  Cromwell  had  said ;  aston- 
ished and  surprised,  he  sought  to  understand  the  new  posi- 
tion which  his  bold  adviser  had  made  for  him.  "  Your  pro- 
posal pleases  me  much,"  he  said  ;  "but  can  you  prove  what 
you  assert?"  "  Certainly,"  replied  this  able  politician;"! 
have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  oath  the  bishops  make  to  the 
Roman  pontiff."  With  these  words  he  drew  a  paper  fron. 
his  pocket,  and  placed  the  oath  before  the  king's  eyo». 
Henry,  jealous  of  his  authority  even  to  despotism,  was  filled 
with  indignation,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  bringing  down 
that  foreign  authority  which  dared  dispute  the  power  with 
him,  even  in  his  own  kingdom.  He  drew  off  liis  ring  and 
gave  it  to  Cromwell,  declaring  that  he  took  him  Into  his 
service,  and  soon  after  made  him  a  member  of  his  fdyy 
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council.  England,  we  may  say,  was  now  virtually  emanci« 
pated  from  the  papacy. 

Cromwell  had  laid  the  first  foundations  of  his  greatness. 
He  had  remarked  the  path  his  master  had  followed,,  and 
which  had  led  to  his  ruin, — complicity  with  the  pope ;  and  he 
hoped  to  succeed  by  following  the  contrary  course,  namely, 
by  opposing  the  papacy.  He  had  the  king's  support,  but  he 
wanted  more.  Possessing  a  clear  and  easy  style  of  elo- 
quence, he  saw  what  influence  a  seat  in  the  great  council 
of  the  nation  would  give  him.  It  was  somewhat  late,  for 
the  session  began  on  the  next  day  {bd  November),  but  to 
Cromwell  nothing  was  impossible.  The  son  of  his  friend. 
Sir  Thomas  Rush,  had  been  returned  to  parliament ;  but  the 
young  member  resigned  his  seat,  and  Cromwell  was  elected 
in  his  place. 

Parliament  had  not  met  for  seven  years,  the  kingdom  hav- 
ing been  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
reformation  of  the  church,  whose  regenerating  influence 
began  to  be  felt  already,  was  about  to  restore  to  the  na- 
tion those  ancient  liberties  of  which  a  cardinal  had  robbed  it ; 
and  Henry  being  on  the  point  of  taking  very  important  reso- 
lutions, felt  the  necessity  of  drawing  nearer  to  his  people. 
Everything  betokened  that  a  good  feeling  would  prevail 
between  the  parliament  and  the  crown,  and  that  '^  the  prie&ts 
would  have  a  terrible  fright."* 

While  Henry  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Roman  church 
in  the  papal  supremacy,  the  commons  were  getting  ready  to 
war  against  the  numerous  abuses  witii  which  it  had  covered 
England.  "  Some  even  thought,"  says  Tyndale,  "  that  this 
assembly  would  reform  the  church,  and  that  the  golden  age 
would  come  again." f  But  it  was  not  from  acts  of  parliament 
that  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  proceed,  but  solely  from 
the  word  of  God.  And  yet  the  commons,  without  touching 
upon  doctrine,  were  going  to  do  their  duty  manfully  in  things 
within  their  province,  and  the  parliament  of  1529  may  be 
regarded  (Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  observes)  as  the  first 

*  Du  Bellay  to  Montmorency.    Le  Grand,  Preuves,  p.  S78, 380. 
t  Works,  L  p.  481. 
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ProtCHtHiit parliament  of  England.*  "The  Llshops  reqnin 
escessivc  fines  for  the  probates  of  wills,"  said  Tyndale's  old 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Guilford.  "As  testamentary  executor  to 
Sir  William  Gomplon  I  had  to  pay  a  thousand  marks  ster- 
ling." — "  The  spiritual  men,"  said  anotlier  member,  "would 
rather  see  the  pooi'  orphans  die  of  hunger  than  give  them  tlia 
lean  cow,  the  only  thin^r  their  father  left  them."  f — "Priests," 
Bald  iinotlier,  "have  farms,  tanneries,  and  warehousea,  all 
over  tlie  country.  In  short,  the  clerics  take  everythiDg  from 
their  Uncks,  and  not  only  give  them  nothing,  but  even  deny 
them  the  word  of  God." 

The  clergy  were  in  utter  consternation.  The  power  of  tbe 
nation  seemed  to  awiLken  in  this  parh'ament  for  the  sols 
purpose  of  attacking  the  power  of  the  priest.  It  was  im- 
portant to  ward  off  these  blows.  The  convocation  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  assembling  at  Westminster  on  the 
5th  of  November,  thought  it  their  duty,  in  self-defence,  to 
reform  the  most  cryingabuses.  It  was  therefore  decreed,  on 
the  12ih  of  November,  that  the  priests  should  no  longer  keep 
sliops  or  taverns,  play  at  dice  or  other  forbidden  games,  pass 
the  night  in  suspected  places,  be  present  at  disreputable 
shows,^  go  about  with  sporting  dogs,  or  with  hawks,  falcons, 
or  other  birds  of  prey,  on  their  fist  ;§  or,  finally,  hold  sna- 
piciouB  intercourse  with  women. ||  Penalties  were  denounced 
against  these  various  disorders ;  they  were  doubled  in  caae 
of  adultery  ;  and  still  further  increased  in  the  case  of  more 
abominable  impurities.  If  Such  were  the  laws  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 

These  measures  did  not  satisfy  the  commons.  Three  billa 
were  introduced  having  reference  to  the  fees  on  the  probate 

•  ll  wsB  the  first  step,  a  greit  and  bold  Bally  towarda  th&(  refomia* 
Hon.     Herbert,  p.  320. 

t  Rntlier  tliau  fpve  Co  tlioDi  the  ei!l;  cow,  if  he  had  but  only  mib 
F<ixe,iv.p.611. 

*  Quod  Dou  exerEeant  tabemxa,  ace  Inilant  taxillia  vel  aliia  ludia  prO> 
bibitin  ;  qncid  DDQ  pernoctent  in  locis  nnnpeclia  :  quod  ddh  interaiiit  ia- 
honestia  apcctaculis,  &e.    Convooatio  pralalorum.    Wilkioa,  CctiaiXs 

m.  p.  717. 

g  Canes  venatlcoa  lorls  dncere  ao  accipittes  manibna.  Ibid.  p.  721 
I  Malierum  callaquiiL  auepoRta  uallDtenus  habcanl.  Ibid.  p.  TGi 
1  Bt  iu  ctetari*  carnis  spuicitiis  pteiu  ereu»t.    Ibid 
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of  wills,  mortuaxies,  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  secular  professions.  "  The  destruction  of  the  churcli 
is  aimed  at,"  exclaimed  Bishop  Fisher,  when  these  bills  were 
carried  to  the  lords,  "  and  if  the  church  falls,  the  glory  of 
the  kingdom  will  perish.  Lutheianism  is  making  great  pro- 
gress amongst  us,  and  the  savage  cry  that  has  already 
echoed  in  Bohemia,  Down  with  the  churchy  is  now  uttered  by 

the  commons How  does  that  come  about?    Solely  from 

want  of  faith. — My  lords,  save  your  country  I  save  the 
church  I"  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  the  speaker,  with  a  deputa- 
tion of  thirty  members,  immediately  went  to  Whitehall. 
"  Sir,"  they  said  to  the  king,  "  we  are  accused  of  being  with- 
out faith,  and  of  being  almost  as  bad  as  the  Turks,  We  de- 
mand an  apology  for  such  offensive  language."  Fisher  pre- 
tended that  he  only  meant  to  speak  of  the  Bohemians;  and 
the  commons,  by  no  means  satisfied,  zealously  went  on  with 
their  reforms. 

These  the  king  was  resolved  to  concede ;  but  he  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  them  to  present  a  bill  mak- 
ing over  to  him  all  the  money  borrowed  of  his  subjects. 
John  Petit,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city,  boldly  op- 
posed this  demand.  "  I  do  not  know  other  persons'  affairs," 
he  said,  "and  I  cannot  give  what  does  not  belong  to 
me.  But  as  regards  myself  personally,  I  give  without  re- 
serve all  that  I  have  lent  the  king."  The  royal  bill  passed, 
and  the  satisfied  Henry  gave  his  consent  to  the  bills  of  the 
commons.  Every  dispensation  coming  from  Eome,  which 
might  be  contrary  to  the  statutes,  was  strictly  forbidden. 
The  bishops  exclaimed  that  the  commons  were  becoming 
schismatical ;  disturbances  were  excited  by  certain  priests ; 
but  the  clerical  agitators  were  punished,  and  the  people, 
when  they  heard  of  it,  were  delighted  beyond  measure. 
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Ttae  loBl  Hour— Mure'e  Fiimtiftiiin— pebatea  ia  CaoTDcatioa — Reyml 
['rocUniation— The  llibhap  of  Norwloh — Senteaces  condemned — La- 
timer'B  Opposition -Tbo  Kew  Testament  Burnt— The  I'erseomiou  be. 
KioB- Hitton— BajEeld-TonHtall  and  PacbingtoQ— BajSeld  nrreBted 
—  The  Hector  Patmore— Loilarda'  Tower— TjndalB  and  Patmore— ■ 
KlDsician— Freeac  the  Painter- Flac&rde  and  MartjrdDm  oFBennet— 
Thuinas  More  and  Jabn  Petit— Biliiey. 

'J'sE  momi^nt  when  Henry  aimed  Ills  firat  blowa  at  Rome 
was  also  that  in  wliicb  he  began  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
disciples  of  the  gospel.  Although  ready  to  throw  off  the 
autliority  of  the  pope,  he  would  not  recognise  the  authontjr 
of  Christ  t  obedience  to  tlie  Scriptures  is,  however,  the  very 
Boul  of  the  Reformation. 

The  king's  contest  with  Rome  had  filled  the  friends  of 
Scripture  with  hope.  The  artisans  and  cradesmeii,  parti- 
cularly those  who  lived  near  the  sea,  were  almost  wholly 
won  over  to  the  gospel  "  The  king  is  one  of  us,"  they  naed 
to  boast ;  "  he  wishes  his  subjects  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Our  faith,  whidi  is  the  true  one,  will  circulate  through 
the  kingdom,  and  by  Michaelmas  next  those  who  believe  as 
we  do  will  be  more  numerous  than  those  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion. We  are  ready,  if  needs  be,  to  die  in  the  struggle."" 
This  was  indeed  to  be  the  fate  of  many. 

Language  such  as  this  aroused  the  clergy:  "The  last  hottt 
has  come,"  said  Stokesley,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  ol 
I^ndon  after  Tonatall's  translation  to  Durham  ;  "  if  we 
would  not  have  Luther's  heresy  pervade  the  whole  of  En^ 
land,  we  must  hasten  to  throw  it  in  the  sea."  Henry  W&s 
ftilly  disposed  to  do  so ;  but  as  he  was  not  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  clergy,  a  man  was  wanted  to  serve  as  me£a- 

r  between  him  and  the  liishoiis.    He  was  soon  found. 
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Sir  Thomas  Morels  noble  understanding  was  then  passing 
from  ascetic  practices  to  fanaticism,  and  the  humanist  turn- 
ing into  an  inquisitor.  In  his  opinion,  the  burning  of  here- 
tics was  just  and  necessary.*  He  has  even  been  reproached 
with  binding  evangelical  Christians  to  a  tree  in  his  garden, 
which  he  called  "  the  tree  of  truth,"  and  of  having  flogged 
ihem  with  his  own  hand-f  More  has  declared  that  he  never 
gave  "  stripe  nor  stroke,  nor  so  much  as  a  filhp  on  the  fore- 
head," to  any  of  his  religious  adversaries ;{  and  we  willingly 
credit  his  denial.  All  must  be  pleased  to  think  that  if  the 
author  of  the  Utopia  was  a  severe  judge,  the  hand  which 
held  one  of  the  most  famous  pens  of  the  sixteenth  century 
never  discharged  the  duties  of  an  executioner. 

The  bishops  led  the  attack.  "  We  must  clear  the  Lord'0 
field  of  the  thorns  which  choke  it,'*  said  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  Convocation  on  the  29th  of  November  1529 ; 
immediately  after  which  the  bishop  of  Bath  read  to  his  col- 
leagues the  list  of  books  that  he  desired  to  have  condemned. 
There  were  a  number  of  works  by  Tyndale,  Luther,  Me- 
lahcthon,  Zwingle,  CEcolampadius,  Pomeranus,  Brentius, 
Bucer,  Jonas,  Francis  Lambert,  Fryth,  and  Fish.§  The 
Bible  in  particular  was  set  down.  "It  is  impossible  to 
translate  the  Scripture  into  English,"  said  one  of  the  pre- 
lates. || — "It  is  not  lawful  for  the  laity  to  read  it  in  their 
mother  tongue,"  said  another. — "  If  you  tolerate  the  Bible," 
added  a  third,  "  you  will  make  us  all  heretics." — "  By  circu- 
lating the  Scriptures,"  exclaimed  several,  "  you  will  raise  up 
the  nation  against  the  king."  Sir  T.  More  laid  the  bishops' 
petition  before  the  king,  and  some  time  after,  Heniy  gave 
orders  by  proclamation  that  "  no  one  should  preach,  or  write 
any  book,  or  keep  any  school  without  his  bishop's  license  ;— 
that  no  one  should  keep  any  heretical  book  in  his  house ; — 

*  More*8  Works  ;  A  Dialogue  concerning  Heresies,  p.  274. 

f  Strype's  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  315  ;  Foxe,  iv.  p.  698. 

X  A])olog:y,  eh.  xxxvi.  p.  901,  902. 

§  See  the  catalogue  in  Wilkins'  Concilia,  p.  713  to  720.  Wilklns  is  of 
opinion  (p.  717  note)  that  this  document  belongs  to  the  year  1529.  There 
»re,  howe/er,  some  portions  of  these  statuta  which  haye  evident  reference 
to  the  year  following. 

I  Tyudale's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  U 
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that  the  bishops  shriuM  detain  the  ofTendcrs  in  pri-on  at  theit 
discretion,  and  then  proceed  to  tlie  eiecuiion  of  the  guilty; 
— anil,  finally,  that  the  chancellor,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
Bitd  other  magistrates,  should  aid  and  assist  the  bishops."* 
Snch  was  the  cruel  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII,  "  the  father 
o(  the  English  Reformation, 

The  clergy  were  not  yet  satisfied.  The  blind  and  octo- 
geuarian  bishop  of  Norwich,  being  more  ardent  tha 
youDgest  of  his  priests,  recommenced  his  complaints.  "  My 
diocese  is  accKmbered  with  such  as  read  the  Uible,"  said  he 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "and  there  is  not  a  clerk 
fix>m  Cambridge  but  savoureth  of  the  frying-pan.  If  thig 
continues  any  time,  they  will  undo  us  all.  We  must  hare 
greater  authority  to  punish  them  than  we  have," 

Cousequently,  on  the  24th  of  May  1530,  More,  Warhara, 
Tonstall,  and  Gardiner  having  been  admitted  into  St  Ed- 
ward's chamber  at  Westminster,  to  make  a  report  to  the 
king  concerning  hereay,  they  proposed  forhiding,  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  the  New  Testament  and  certain  other  books 
in  which  the  following  doctrines  were  taught :  "  That  Christ 
has  shed  his  blood  for  our  iniquities,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Father. — Faith  only  doth  justify  us.— Faith  without  good 
works  is  no  little  or  weak  faith,  it  is  no  faith, — Labouring  in 
good  works  to  come  to  heaven,  thou  dost  shame  Christ's 
blood."-;- 

Whilst  nearlyevery  one  in  the  audience-chamber  supported 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  there  were  three  or  four  doctors  who 
kept  silence.  At  last  one  of  them,  it  was  Latimer,  opposed 
the  proposition.  Bilrcy's  friend  was  more  decided  than  erer 
to  listen  to  no  other  voice  than  God's.  "  Christ's  sheep  hear 
110  man's  voice  but  Christ's,"  he  answered  Dr  Redman,  who 
bad  called  upon  him  to  submit  to  the  church;  "trouble  me 
no  more  from  the  talking  with  the  I^rd  my  Gfld,"J  Thfe 
chnreh,  in  Latimer's  opinion,  presumed  to  set  up  its  own  voice 
in  the  place  of  Christ's,  and  the  Reformation  did  the  COn* 
bwy;  this  was  hia  abridgment  of  the  controTcrsy.     Be!|lg 

•  Foxe,  ir.  p.  G77,  678. 

t  Wilkine,  Concilia,  iil.  p.  738-731. 

t  Latimer  B  RemKiiu,  p.  3tT 
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called  upon  to  preach  during  Christmas  tide,  he  had  cen- 
sured his  hearers  because  they  celebrated  that  festival  by 
playing  at  cards,  like  mere  worldlings,  and  then  proceeded  to 
lay  before  their  eyes  Chrisfs  cards,  that  is  to  say,  his  laws  * 
Being  placed  on  the  Cambridge  commission  to  examine  into 
the  question  of  the  king's  marriage,  he  had  conciliated  the 
esteem  of  Henry's  deputy.  Doctor  Butts,  the  court  physician 
who  had  presented  him  to  his  master,  by  whose  orders  he 
preached  at  Windsor. 

Henry  felt  disposed  at  first  to  yield  something  to  Latimer. 
"  Many  of  my  subjects/'  said  he  to  the  prelates  assembled  in 
St  Edward's  hall,  "  think  that  it  is  my  duty  to  cause  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  translated  and  given  to  the  people."  The  discus- 
sion immediately  began  between  the  two  parties  ;f  and 
Latimer  concluded  by  asking  "that  the  Bible  should  be 
permitted  to  circulate  freely  in  English." f — "But  the  most 
part  overcame  the  better,"  he  tells  us."§  Henry  declared 
that  the  teaching  of  the  priests  was  sufficient  for  the  people, 
and  was  content  to  add,  "  that  he  would  give  the  Bible  to 
his  subjects  when  they  renounced  the  arrogant  pretension  of 
interpreting  it  according  to  their  own  fancies." — "  Shun  these 
books,"  cried  the  priests  from  the  pulpit,  "  detest  them,  keep 
them  not  in  your  hands,  deliver  them  up  to  your  superiors."  || 
Or  if  you  do  not,  your  prince,  who  has  received  from  God  the 
sword  of  justice,  will  use  it  to  punish  you."  Rome  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Henry  VIII.  Tonstall,  who  still 
kept  under  lock  and  key  the  Testaments  purchased  at  Ant- 
werp through  Packington's  assistance,  had  them  carried  to 
St  Paul's  churchyard,  where  they  were  publicly  burnt.  The 
spectators  retired  shaking  the  head,  and  saying:  "The 
teaching  of  the  priests  and  of  Scriptures  must  be  in  contra- 
diction to  each  other,  since  the  priests  destroy  them."  Lati- 
mer did  more :  "  You  have  promised  us  the  word  of  God,'' 
he  wrote  courageously  to  the  king ;  "  perform  your  promise 
now  rather  than  to-morrow !  The  day  is  at  hand  when  you 
shall  give  an  account  of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood  that 
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hath  been  shed  with  yonr  sword,"*  Lalimer  well  buew  that 
by  such  lanffuage  he  hazarded  his  life ;  but  that  he  waa 
ready  to  sacrifice,  as  lie  tells  us  liimsolf.-f- 

Persecution  soon  came.  Just  as  the  sun  appeared  to  be 
rising  on  the  Rerormation,  the  storm  burst  forth.  "  There 
was  not  a  stone  tlie  bisliops  left  unremovcd,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "any  comer  unsearched,  fur  the  diligent  execu- 
tion of  the  king's  proclamation ;  whereupon  ensued  a  grie- 
vous persecution  and  slaughter  of  the  faithful."  :|: 

Thomas  Hitton,  a  poor  and  pious  minister  of  Kent,  used 
to  go  frequently  to  Antwerp  to  purchase  New  Testaments. 
Ah  he  was  returning  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  in  1529, 
the  bishop  of  Rochester  caused  him  lo  be  arrested  at  Graves- 
end,  and  put  to  the  crudest  tortisres,  to  make  him  deny  hi§ 
faith,  §  But  the  martyr  repeated  with  holy  enthusiasm  : 
"  Salvation  cometh  by  faitli  and  not  by  works,  and  Christ 
pveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  willeth."  ||  On  the  ■-Olh  of  Feb- 
ruary ISSO,  he  was  lied  to  the  slake  and  there  burnt  to 
death-lf 

Scarcely  were  Ilitton'a  sufferings  ended  for  bringing  the 
Scriptures  into  England,  when  a  vessel  laden  with  New 
Testaments  arrived  at  Colchester.  Tlie  indefatigable  Bay^ 
field,  who  accompanied  these  books,  sold  them  in  London, 
went  back  to  the  continent,  and  returned  to  England  in 
November ;  hut  this  lime  the  Scriptures  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Tliomas  More.  Bayfield,  undismayed,  again  visited 
the  Low  Countries,  and  soon  reappeared,  bringing  with  him 
the  New  Testament  and  the  works  of  almost  all  the  Re- 
formers. "  How  cometh  it  that  there  are  so  many  New 
Testaments  from  abroad?"  asked  Tonstall  of  Fackington ; 
"  you  promised  me  that  you  would  buy  them  all."—"  They 
have  printed  more  since,"  replied  the  wily  merchant ;  "  and 
It  will  never  be  better  so  long  as  they  have  letters  and 

■  Lstimer'a  ReiUBin^,  p.  .10R. 
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BtampB  [tj'pe  and  dies,]  My  lord,  you  had  better  Iray  tha 
stamps  too,  and  so  you  shall  be  sure."  * 

Instead  of  the  stamps,  the  priests  souglit  after  Bayfield, 
The  bishop  of  Loudon  could  not  endure  this  godly  man. 
Having  one  day  asked  Bainhara  (who  arierwards  suffered 
martyrdom)  whether  he  knew  a  single  indi'cidnal  who,  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  lived  according  to  the  true 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  latter  answered :  "  Yea,  I  know 
Bayfield."  f  Being  tracked  from  place  to  place,  he  fled 
lirom  tlie  house  of  his  pions  hostess,  and  hid  himself  at  his 
binder's,  where  he  was  discovered,  and  thrown  into  tha 
Lollard's  tower,  { 

As  he  entered  the  prison  Bayfield  noticed  a  priest  named 
Patmore,  pale,  weakened  by  suffering,  and  ready  to  sink 
under  the  ill  treatment  of  his  jailers.  Patmore,  won  over 
by  Bayfield's  piety,  soon  opened  his  heart  to  him.  When 
rector  of  Haddam,  he  had  found  the  truth  in  Wiekliffe's 
writings.  "  They  have  burnt  his  bones,"  lie  said,  "  but 
from  his  ashes  shall  burst  forth  a  well-spring  of  life."  §  De- 
lighting in  good  works,  he  used  to  fill  his  granaries  with 
wheat,  and  when  the  markets  were  high,  he  would  send  his 
com  to  tliem  in  such  abundance  as  to  bring  down  the  prices,!! 
"  It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  to  bum  heretics,"  he  said 
and  growing  bolder,  he  added :  "  I  care  no  more  for  the 
pope's  curse  than  for  a  bundle  of  hay."  ^ 

His  curate,  Simon  Smith,  unwilling  to  imitate  the  disor- 
derly lives  of  the  priests,  and  finding  Joan  Bennore,  the 
rector's  seriaiit,  to  be  a  discreet  and  pious  person,  desired  to 
marry  her.  "  God,"  said  Patmore,  "  has  declared  mairiage 
lawful  for  all  men  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  permitted  to  the 
priests  in  foreign  parts."**  Tlie  rector  alluded  to  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  had  visited  Luther.  After  his  marriage 
Smith  and  his  wife  quitted  England  for  a  season,  and  Pot- 
more  accompanied  them  as  far  as  London. 

•  Foie,  vol.  \v.  p.ejo. 
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The  news  of  this  tnnrriagc  iit  a  priest — a  fact  iv-ithout  pre- 
tedcnt  in  Englund^ — made  Slokesky  tlirow  Patmore  into  tho 
Lollards'  tower,  and  although  he  was  ill,  iieillier  fire,  lighl^ 
DOF  any  other  comfort  was  granted  him.  The  bishop  and 
hia  vicar-general  visited  him  alone  in  his  prison,  and  en- 
deaToured  by  their  threats  to  make  him  deny  his  faith. 

It  TTOs  during  these  circumstances  that  Bayfield  was 
thrust  into  the  tower.  By  his  Christian  words  he  revived 
Patmore's  langujsliing  faith,*  and  the  latter  complained  to 
the  king  that  tlie  bishop  of  London  prevented  his  feeding 
the  flock  which  God  had  committed  to  his  charge.  Slokes- 
ley,  comprehending  whence  Patmore  derived  his  new  cour- 
rage,f  removed  Bayfield  from  the  Lollards'  tower,  and  shut 
him  up  in  the  coal-hoiise,  where  he  was  fastened  upright  to  the 
wall  by  the  neck,  middle,  and  legs.J  The  unfortunate  gos- 
peller of  Bury  passed  his  time  in  continual  darkacss,  never 
lying  down,  never  seated,  but  nailed  as  it  were  to  the  wall, 
and  never  hearing  the  sound  of  human  voice.  We  shall 
see  him  hereafter  issuing  from  this  horrible  prison  to  die 
on  the  scaffold. 

Patmore  was  not  the  only  one  in  bis  family  who  suffered 
persecution ;  he  had  in  London  a  brother  named  Thomae,  a 
friend  of  John  Tyndale,  the  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated 
reformer.  Thomas  had  said  that  the  truth  of  Scripture  was 
at  last  reappearing  in  the  world,  after  being  hidden  for 
many  ages  ;§  and  John  Tyndale  had  sent  live  marks  to  his 
brother  William,  and  received  letters  froni  him.  Moreover, 
the  two  friends  (who  were  both  tradesmen)  had  distributed  a 
great  number  of  Testaments  and  other  works.  But  their 
faith  was  not  deeply  rooted,  and  it  was  more  out  of  sympathy 
for  their  brothers  that  tliey  had  believed  ;  accordingly,  Slokee- 
ley,  so  completely  entangled  them,  that  they  confessed  th'^tr 
"crime"  More,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  which  offered 
to  cover  the  name  of  Tyndale  with  shame,  was  not  satisfied 
with  condemning  the  two  friends  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100 
each;  he  invented  a  newdisgrace.     lie  sewed  on  their 
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eotne  sheetB  of  the  New  Testament  which  the;  bad  circu- 
lated, placed  the  two  penitents  on  horseback  with  their  faces 
towards  the  tail,  and  thus  paraded  them  through  the  streets 
of  London,  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  popu- 
lace. In  this,  More  succeeded  better  than  in  his  rcfutatioD 
of  the  reformer's  writings. 

From  that  time  the  persecution  became  more  violent. 
Husbandmen,  artists,  tradespeople,  and  even  noblemen,  felt 
the  cruel  fangs  of  the  clergy  and  of  SirTliomas  More.  They 
sent  to  jail  a  pious  musician  who  used  to  wander  from  town 
to  town,  singing  to  his  harp  a  hymn  in  commendation  at 
Martin  Luther  and  of  the  Reformation.*  A  painter,  named 
Edward  Freese,  a  young  man  of  ready  wit,  having  been  en- 
gaged to  paint  some  hangings  in  a  house,  wrote  on  the  bor- 
ders certain  sentences  of  the  Scripture.  For  this  he  was 
seized  and  taken  to  the  bishop  of  London's  palace  at  Fulham, 
and  there  imprisoned,  where  his  chief  nourishment  was  bread 
made  out  of  sawdust.f  His  poor  wife,  who  was  pregnant, 
went  down  to  Fulham  to  see  her  husband  ;  but  the  bishop's 
porter  had  orders  to  admit  no  one,  and  the  brute  gave  her  so 
violent  a  kick,  as  to  kill  her  unborn  infant,  and  cause  the 
mother's  death  not  long  after.  The  unhappy  Freese  was  re- 
moved to  the  Lollards'  tower,  where  he  was  put  into  chains,  his 
bands  only  being  left  free.  With  these  he  took  a  piece  of  cual, 
and  wrote  some  pious  sentences  on  the  wall ;  upon  this  he  was 
manacled,  but  his  wrists  were  so  severely  pinched,  that  the 
flesh  grew  up  higher  than  the  irons.  His  intellect  became 
disturbed ;  liis  hair  in  wild  disorder  soon  covered  his  face, 
through  which  his  eyes  glared  fierce  and  haggard.  The 
want  of  proper  food,  bad  treatment,  his  wife's  death,  and 
his  lengthened  imprisonment,  entirely  undermined  his  rea- 
son ;  when  brought  to  St  Paul's,  he  was  kept  three  days 
without  meat;  and  when  he  appeared  before  the  consis- 
tory, the  poor  prisoner,  silent  and  scarce  able  to  stand,  looked 
around  and  gazed  upon  the  spectators  "  like  a  wild  man." 
The  esamination  was  begun,  but  to  every  question  put  to 

•  Hia  nam"  wis  Hubert  Lamtw.     Foib,  «.  p.  34. 
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faim,  Freese  made  the  same  answer :  "  My  Lord  is  a  good 
man."  They  could  get  nothiug  from  him  tut  thia  aiTecting 
reply-  Alas  I  the  light  shone  no  more  upon  his  uniltrsland- 
Ing,  hut  the  love  of  Jeans  was  still  in  liis  heart,  Ue  was 
sent  back  to  Bearsy  Abh«y,  where  Lo  did  not  remain  long ; 
but  he  never  entirely  recovered  his  reason.*  Henry  VIII. 
and  hia  priests  inflicted  punishments  still  more  cruel  even 
than  the  stake. 

Terror  began  to  spread  far  and  wide.  The  most  active 
evangelists  had  been  compelled  to  lice  to  a  foreign  land ; 
some  of  tlie  most  godly  were  in  prison  ;  and  among  those  in 
high  station  there  were  many,  and  perhaps  I-atimer  was  one, 
who  seemed  willing  to  shelter  themselves  nnder  an  exagger- 
ated moderation.  But  just  as  the  persecution  in  London  ha€ 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  most  timid,  other  voices  more 
ConrageouB  were  raised  in  the  provinces.  The  city  of  Exetei 
was  at  that  time  in  great  agitation ;  placards  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  containing  some  of  the 
principles  "  of  the  new  doctrine."  While  the  mayor  and  his 
officers  were  seeking  after  the  author  of  these  "  blasphemies," 
the  bishop  and  all  bis  doctors,  "as  hot  as  coals,"  says  the 
chronicler,f  were  preaching  in  the  moat  fiery  style.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  during  the  sermon,  two  men  who  had  been 
the  busiest  of  all  the  city  in  searching  for  the  author  of  ths 
bills  were  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  person  seated  near 
them.  "  Surety  this  fellow  is  the  heretic,"  they  said.  But 
theii  neighbour's  devotion,  for  he  did  not  take  his  eyes  of) 
hie  book,  quite  put  them  out ;  they  did  not  perceive  that  he 
was  reading  the  New  Testament  in  Latin. 

Thia  man,  Thomas  Bennet,  was  indeed  the  offender. 
Being  converted  at  Cambridge  by  the  preaching  of  Bilney, 
whose  friend  ho  was,  he  had  gone  to  Torringlon  for  fear  at 
the  persecution,  and  thence  to  Exeter,  and  after  marrying  tfl 
avoid  uncliastity  (us  he  says),}  he  became  schooltnoater.  . 
Quiet,  humble,  courteous  to  every  bi>dy,  and  somewhat  timid, 
Bennet  had  lived  six  years  in  that  city  without  his  faith  b<ang 
discovered.     At  last  his  conscience  being  awakened,  he  r*- 
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BolTed  to  fasten  by  niglit  to  the  cathedral  ^tes  Bertain  evan- 
gelical placards.  "  Everybody  will  read  tlie  wrilinf;,"  lie 
thought,  and  "  nobody  will  know  tlie  writer."  He  did  as  lie 
had  proposed. 

Not  long  after  the  Sunday  on  which  he  had  been  so  nearly 
difieovered,  the  priests  prepared  a  great  p.igeant,  and  made 
ready  to  pronounce  against  the  unknown  heretic  the  great 
curse  "with  book,  bell,  and  candle."  The  cathedral  was 
crowded,  and  Bennct  himself  was  among  the  spectators.  In 
the  middle  stood  a  great  cross  on  which  lighted  tapers  were 
placed,  and  around  it  were  gathered  all  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  of  Exeter.  One  of  the  priests  having  delivered 
a  sermon  on  the  words :  7'here  is  an  accursed  thing  in  iitt 
midtt  of  thee,  0  Israel*  the  bishop  drew  near  the  cross  and 
pronounced  the  curse  against  the  olfender.  He  took  one  o( 
the  tapers  and  said  :  "  Let  the  soul  of  the  unknii'-  n  heretic, 
if  he  be  dead  ah*eady,  be  qucnclied  this  night  in  tlie  pains  of 
hell-fire,  as  this  candle  is  now  quenched  and  put  out;"  and 
with  that  he  put  out  the  candle  Then  taking  otT  a  second, 
he  continued :  "  and  let  us  pray  to  God,  if  he  be  yet  alive, 
that  his  eyes  be  put  out,  and  that  all  the  senses  of  his  body 
Day  fail  him,  as  now  the  light  of  this  candle  is  gone ;"  ex- 
tinguishing the  second  candle.  After  this,  one  of  the  priests 
went  up  to  the  cross  and  struck  it,  when  the  noise  it  made 
in  falling  re-echoing  along  the  roof  so  frightened  the  specta- 
tors that  they  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror,  and  held  up  their 
hands  to  heaven,  as  if  to  pray  tliat  the  divine  curse  might 
not  fall  on  them.  Bennet,  a  witness  of  this  comedy,  could 
not  forbear  smiling.  "  What  are  you  laughing  at?"  asked 
his  neighbours ;  "  here  is  the  heretic,  here  is  the  heretic,  hold 
him  fast."  This  created  great  confusion  among  the  crowd, 
Bume  shouting,  some  clapping  their  liands,  others  running 
Id  and  fro  ;  but,  owing  to  the  tumult,  Bennet  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape. 

The  excommunication  did  hut  increase  his  desire  to  at- 
tack the  Eomish  superstitions ;  and  accordingly,  before  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning  (it  was  in  the  month  of  October 
1530),  his  servant-boy  fastened  up  again  hy  his  orders  on 


the  cathedral  galea  some  placards  similar  lo  those  which  bad 
Iweii  torn  down.  It  clianeed  that  a  citizen  going  to  early 
mass  saw  tlie  hoy,  and  running  up  to  him,  carjglit  hold  of 
him  and  pulled  down  the  papers ;  and  then  dragging  tlie  boy 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  placards  in  the  other,  he  vent 
to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Bennet's  servant  was  recognised  j 
his  master  was  immediately  arrested,  and  put  in  the  etocka, 
"with  as  much  favour  as  a  dog  would  find,"  says  Foxe. 

Exeter  seemed  determined  to  make  itself  the  champion 
of  sacerdotalism  in  England.  For  a  whole  week,  not 
only  the  bishop,  but  all  the  priests  and  friars  of  the  city, 
Tisited  Bennet  night  and  day.  But  they  tried  in  vain  to 
prove  to  him  that  the  Roman  church  was  the  true  one. 
"God  has  given  me  grace  to  be  of  a  better  church,"  he  said. 
— "  Do  you  not  know  that  ours  is  built  upon  St  Peter?" — ■ 
"The  church  that  is  built  upon  a  man,"  he  replied,  "  ia  the 
devil's  church  and  not  God's."  His  cell  was  continually 
thronged  with  visiters;  and,  in  default  of  arguments,  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  friars  called  the  prisoner  u  heretic,  and 
apat  upon  him.  At  length  they  brought  to  liim  a  learned 
doctor  of  theology,  who,  they  supposed,  would  infallibly  con- 
vert him.  "Our  ways  are  (Sod's  ways,"  said  the  doctor 
gravely.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  theologians  can 
do  nothing  against  the  word  of  the  Lord.  "  He  only  is  my 
way,"  replied  Bennet,  "  who  saith,  2  am  the  v:ay,  the  truth, 
and  tJie  life.  In  his  way  will  I  walk  ; — his  truth  will  I  em- 
brace;— ^liia  everlasting  life  will  I  seek." 

He  was  condemned  to  be  burnt;  and  More  having  trans- 
mitted the  order  de  eomburendo  with  the  utmost  speed,  the 
priests  placed  Bennet  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  on  thelStb 
of  January  1531,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  Livery- 
dole,  a  tield  without  the  city,  where  the  stake  was  pre- 
pared. When  Bennet  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he 
briefly  exhorted  the  people,  but  with  such  unction,  that  the 
BherifTs  clerk,  as  he  heard  him,  exclaimed:  "Truly  this  is 
a  aervant  of  God."  Two  persons,  however,  seemed  «i^ 
moved !  they  were  Thomas  Carew,  and  John  BaniehouBC, 
both  holding  the  station  of  gentlemen.  Going  up  to  the 
kuutjT,  they  exclaimed  in  a  Uireatemng  voice :  "  Say,  F 


I 
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ow  tanctam  Sfariain  et  omna  sanclos  Dei." — "  I  know  no 
otter  advocate  but  Jesna  Christ,"  replied  Bennet.  Barne- 
hftusewas  ao  enraged  at  these  words,  that  he  tool:  a  fiirze-biisti 
upon  a  pike,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  thrust  it  into  the  mar- 
tyr's face,  exclaiming:  "Accursed  heretic,  pray  to  our  Lady, 
or  I  will  make  you  do  it," — "  Alas  1"  replied  Bennet  patient- 
ly, "trouble  nie  not;"  and  then  holding  up  his  Imnds,  he 
prayed:  "  Father,  forgive  them  1"  The  executioners  imine- 
diately  set  Are  to  the  wood,  and  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
spectators,  both  men  and  women,  seized  with  an  indescrib- 
able fury,  tore  iip  stakes  and  bushes,  and  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  flung  them  all  into  the  flames 
to  increase  their  violence.  Bennet,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, exclaimed  :  "  Lord,  receive  my  spirit."  Thus  died,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  disciples  of  the  Keronuation  sacri- 
ficed by  Ilenry  VIII. 

The  priests,  thanks  to  the  king's  sword,  began  to  count 
on  victory;  yet  schoolmasters,  musicians,  tradesmen,  and 
even  eeclesiastlcs,  were  not  enough  for  them.  They  wanted 
nobler  victims,  and  these  were  to  be  looked  for  in  London. 
More  himself,  accompanied  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
searched  many  of  the  suspected  houses.*  Few  citizens  were 
more  esteemed  in  London  than  John  Fetit,  the  same  who,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  had  so  nobly  resisted  the  king's  de- 
mand about  the  loan.  Petit  was  learned  in  history  and  in 
Latin  literature:  he  spoke  with  eloquence,  and  for  twenty 
years  had  worthily  represented  the  city.  Whenever  any 
important  affair  was  debated  in  parliament,  the  king  feeling 
uneasy,  was  in  the  habit  of  inquiring,  which  side  he  took? 
This  political  independence,  very  rare  in  Henrj's  parlia- 
ments, gave  umbrage  to  the  prince  and  his  ministers.  Petit, 
the  friend  of  Bilnej,  Fryth,  and  Tyndale,  had  been  one  of 
the  first  in  England  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  God's  word,^ 
and  had  immediately  manifested  that  beautiful  characteristic 
by  which  thegospellaith  makes  itself  kuown,namely,charity. 
He  abounded  in  almsgiving,  supported  a  great  number  ol 
poor  preachers  of  the  gOsjKl  in  his  own  country  and  beyond 
ihuseae;  and  whenever  he  noted  down  these  generous  aids  iii 
•  Strjiio,  i.  p.  Sii  t  Ibid, 
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hiB  books,  he  wrote  merely  the  words :  "  Lent  nntn  fTiris). 
He  moreorer  forbade  liis  testamentary  executora  to  call  iu 
these  debts. 

Petit  waa  tranquilly  enjoying  the  sweets  of  domestic  lill  in 
his  modest  home  in  tlie  society  of  hia  wife  and  two  danghiera^ 
Blanche  and  Audrey,  when  he  received  an  unexpected  riait 
One  day,  as  he  was  prayin<;  in  His  closet,  a  loud  kuoclc  waa 
heard  at  the  street  door.  His  wife  ran  to  open  it,  hut  seeing 
Lord-chancellor  More,  she  returned  hurriedly  to  her  hus- 
band, and  told  him  that  the  lord-chancellor  wanted  him. 
More,  who  followed  her,  entered  the  closet,  and  with  inquiai- 
tire  eye  ran  over  the  shelves  of  the  library,  but  eoiiUl  find 
nothing  suspicious.  Presently  he  made  as  if  he  wooid  re- 
tire, and  Petit  accompanied  him.  The  chancellor  stopped  at 
the  door  and  said  to  lilm :  "  You  assert  that  you  have  nona 
Df  these  new  books?" — "  You  have  seen  niy  library,"  replied 
Petit. — "  I  am  informed,  however,"  replied  More,  "  that  you 
not  only  read  them,  but  pay  for  the  printing."  And  then  he 
added  In  a  severe  tone ;  "  Follow  the  lieutenant."  In  spite 
of  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  daughters  this  independent  mem- 
ber of  parliament  was  conducted  to  the  Tower,  and  shnl  np 
in  a  damp  dungeon,  where  he  had  nothing  but  straw  to  Me 
apon,  Hia  wife  went  thither  each  day  in  vain,  asking  witli 
tears  permission  to  see  him,  or  at  least  to  send  him  a  bed  ;  the 
jailers  refused  her  everything;  and  it  was  only  when  Petit 
fell  dangerously  ill  that  the  latter  favour  was  granted  him 
This  took  place  in  1530,  sentence  was  passed  in  1531  if  W8 
shall  see  Petit  again  in  liis  prison.  lie  left  it,  indeed,  bnt 
only  to  sink  under  the  cruel  tre:ttment  he  had  there  ex- 
perienced. 

Thus  were  the  witnesses  to  the  trnth  struck  down  by  the 
priests,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  by  Ilenry  Till.  A  new 
victim  was  to  be  the  cause  of  many  tears.  A  meek  and 
tumble  man,  one  deai  to  all  the  friends  of  the  gospel,  And 
whom  we  may  regard  as  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  was  on  the  point  of  mounting  the  burning 
|Hle  raised  by  his  persccutora.  Some  time  prior  to  Petirt 
ippearance  before  his  judges,  which  took  place  in  1631,  an 
■  Strfpe.  i'  p-  SK  f  Ibid.  p.  312. 
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unusual  noise  was  heard  in  the  cell  above  him;  it  was 
Thomas  Bilney,  whom  they  were  conducting  to  the  Tower.* 
We  left  him  at  the  end  of  1528  after  his  fall.  Bilney  had 
returned  to  Cambridge  tormented  by  remorse ;  his  friends  in 
vain  crowded  round  him  by  night  and  by  day ;  they  could 
not  console  him,  and  even  the  Scriptures  seemed  to  utter  no 
voice  but  that  of  condemnation.  -{•  Fear  made  him  tremble 
constantly,  and  he  could  scarcely  eat  or  drink.  At  length  a 
heavenly  and  unexpected  light  dawned  in  the  heart  of  the 
fallen  disciple;  a  witness  whom  he  had  vexed — the  Holy 
Spirit — spoke  once  more  in  his  heart.  Bilney  fell  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  shedding  floods  of  tears,  and  there  he  found 
peace.  But  the  more  God  comforted  him,  the  greater 
seemed  his  crime.  One  only  thought  possessed  him,  that  of 
giving  his  life  for  the  truth.  He  had  shrunk  from  before  the 
burning  pile ;  its  flames  must  now  consume  him.  Neither 
the  weakness  of  his  body,  which  his  long  anguish  had  much 
increased,  nor  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  nor  his  natural 
timidity,  nothing  could  stop  him  :  he  strove  for  the  martyr's 
crown.  At  ten  o'clock  one  night,  when  every  person  in 
Trinity  Hall  was  retiring  to  rest,  Bilney  called  his  friends 
round  him,  reminded  them  of  his  fall,  and  added :  "  You 

shall  see  me  no  more Do  not  stay  me:  my  decision  is 

formed,  and  I  shall  carry  it  out.  My  face  is  set  to  go  to 
Jerusalem."}  Bilney  repeated  the  words  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, when  he  describes  Jesus  going  up  to  the  city  where  he 
was  to  be  put  to  death.  Having  shaken  hands  with  his 
brethren,  this  venerable  man,  the  foremost  of  the  evangelists 
of  England  in  order  of  time,  left  Cambridge  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  to  confirm  in  the  faith 
those  who  had  believed,  and  to  invite  the  ignorant  multitude 
to  the  Saviour.  We  shall  not  follow  him  in  this  last  and 
solemn  ministry ;  these  facts  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
belong  to  a  later  date.  Before  the  year  1531  closed  in, 
Bilney,  Bainham,  Bayfield,  Tewkesbury,  and  many  others, 

♦  Ibid.  p.  313. 

t  He  thought  that  all  the  while  the  Scriptareaf  were  a^gaiust  him 
Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  52. 
t  Foze,  ir.  p.  642.    See  Luke  is.  51. 
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moay  rendered  by  them  to  the  pprfect  grace  of  Christ. 
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Wolsey's  Terror — Impeachment  by  tli«  Pcere— Cramwell  esTea  him — 
The  C:ardiiia,1'a  Illness— Ambition  returns  to  him—His  Prai'ticos  in 
Yorkshire— He  is  arrested  b;  Northumberland — Hia  Departure— Ar> 
rival  of  the  Conatibla  of  Ihe  Tower  -  Wolaey  at  LeiMatec  Abhoj— 
Persecuting  lanfiuage— He  dies  — Three  MoTemeats  :  SaprBinaoy, 
Scriptnie,  and  Faith. 

"Wirn-B  many  pious  Cliriatians  were  languisliing  In  tlie 
prisons  of  England,  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Rerormatioa 
was  disappearing  from  the  slagc  of  this  ivorld.  We  must 
leturu  to  Wolsey,  wlio  was  still  detained  at  Eslicr.* 

The  cardinal,  fallen  from  the  summit  of  honours,  waa 
seized  with  those  panic  terrors  usually  felt  after  tlieir  dl^ 
grace  by  those  who  liave  made  a  Tvhole  nation  tremble,  and 
he  fancied  he  saw  an  assassin  lay  hid  behind  every  door.  . 
"  This  very  night,"  he  wrote  to  Cromwell  on  one  occasion, 
"  I  was  as  one  that  should  have  died.  If  I  might,  I  would 
not  fail  to  come  on  foot  to  yon,  rather  than  this  my  speitk- 
ing  with  you  shall  be  put  over  and  delayed.  If  the  dis- 
pleasure of  my  lady  Aune  be  somewhat  assuaged,  as  I  pray 
God  the  same  may  be,  then  I  pray  you  exert  all  possible 
means  of  attaining  her  favour." -f- 

In  consequence  of  this,  Cromwell  hastened  down  to  Esher 
two  or  three  days  after  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament,  attd 
"Wolsey,  all  trembling,  recounted  his  fears  to  him.  "  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Lady  Anne  perhaps,  desire  my  death.^   Did  not 

■  Bnmet  and  some  mom  modem  hiatorlans  axe,  in  my  opinion.  Bis- 
taken  when  they  state  that  Wolsey  wna  present  in  Parliament  at  dw 
■la<e  of  l.S2a     Sou  SEile  I'lipcrs,  i.  p.  3J7  to  3.^*. 

t  Stato  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  351,  mntilatod  by  Hrs. 

X  Timeb^l  eibi  dimnnm  et  periculum  deL-orporo  a'la  pcrqiiosdun  itMII 
|Bmulo&    Rymer,  Fcedcra,  p.  \3a. 
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Thomas  k  Becket,  an  archbishop  like  me,  stain  the  altar 

with  his  blood?" Cromwell  reassured  him,  and,  moved 

by  the  old  man's  fears,  asked  and  obtained  of  Henry  an 
order  of  protection. 

Wolsey's  enemies  most  certainly  desired  his  death ;  but  it 
was  from  the  justice  of  the  three  estates,  and  not  by  the 
assassin's  dagger,  that  they  sought  it.  The  house  of  peers 
authorized  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk^ 
and  fourteen  other  lords,  to  impeach  the  cardinal-legate  of 
high  treason.  They  forgot  nothing :  that  haughty  formula, 
Ego  et  rex  meuSj  I  and  my  king,  which  Wolsey  had  often 
employed;  his  infringement  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom; 
his  monopolizing  the  church  revenues;  the  crying  injus- 
tice of  which  he  had  been  guilty, — as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  was  sent  to  prison  until  he 
gave  up  a  lease  to  the  son  of  a  woman  who  had  borne  the 
cardinal  two  children ;  many  families  ruined  to  satisfy  his 
avarice ;  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers  without  the 
king's  order ;  his  exactions,  which  had  impoverished  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  foul  diseases  and  infectious  breath  with  which 
he  had  polluted  his  majesty's  presence.*  These  were  some 
of  the  forty-four  grievances  presented  by  the  peers  to  the 
king,  and  which  Henry  sent  down  to  the  lower  house  for 
their  consideration. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  nobody  in  the  commons 
would  undertake  Wolsey's  defence,  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  (as  the  bill  of  impeachment  prayed),  or  m  other  words, 
to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  But  one  man  stood  up,  and 
prepared,  though  alone,  to  defend  the  cardinal:  this  was 
Cromwell.  The  members  asked  of  each  other,  who  the  un- 
known man  was;  he  soon  made  himself  known.  His 
knowledge  of  facts,  his  familiarity  with  the  laws,  the  force 
of  his  eloquence,  and  the  moderation  of  his  language,  sur- 
prised the  house.  Wolsey's  adversaries  had  hardly  aimed 
a  blow,  before  the  defender  had  already  parried  it.  If  any 
charge  was  brought  forward  to  which  he  could  not  reply,  he 
proposed  an  adjournment  until  the  next  day,  departed  for 

*  Article  vi.  Herbert,  p.  295 
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GsTier  at  the  end  of  tlie  sitting,  conferred  with  Wolsey,  re- 
ttirncd  (lurin*  the  night,  and  neit  morning  reappeared  in  the 
commona  with  fresh  arms.  Cromwell  carried  the  house 
with  hira ;  the  impeachment  failed,  and  Wolsey'a  defender 
took  his  station  among  the  statesmen  of  England.  Tliia 
Tictory,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  parliamentary  d(^ 
queiice  at  that  period,  satislied  both  the  ambition  and  the 
gratitude  of  CromwelL  lie  was  now  firmly  fixed  in  tlio 
king's  favour,  esteemed  by  the  commons,  and  admired  by 
the  people:  clrciimslances  which  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  bringing  to  a  favourable  conclusion  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  church  of  England. 

The  ministry,  composed  of  Wolse/s  enemies,  was  annoyed 
at  the  decision  of  the  lower  house,  and  appointed  a  commis- 
eion  to  examine  into  the  matter.  When  the  cardinal  was 
informed  of  this  he  fell  into  new  terrors.  He  lost  all  appe- 
tite and  desire  of  sleep,*  and  a  fever  attacked  him  at  Christ- 
mas. "The  cardinal  will  be  dead  in  four  days,"  said  his 
physician  to  Henry,  "  if  he  receives  no  comfort  shortly  from 
you  and  lady  Anne." — "  I  would  not  lose  him  for  twenty  thoa- 
sand  pounds,"  exclaimed  the  king.  He  desired  to  preserve 
"WoUey  in  case  his  old  minister's  consummate  ability  should 
become  necessary,  which  was  by  no  means  unlikely.  Henry 
gave  the  doctor  his  portrait  in  a  ring,  and  Anne,  at  the  king's 
desire,  added  the  tablet  of  gold  that  hung  at  her  girdle. 
Tiie  delighted  cardinal  placed  the  presents  on  his  bed,  and 
OS  he  gazed  on  them  he  felt  his  strength  return.  He  was 
removed  from  his  miserable  dwelling  at  Esher  to  the  royal 
palace  at  Kichmond,  and  before  long  he  was  able  to  go  into 
tli&  park,  where  every  night  he  read  his  breviary. 

Ainbiiion  and  hope  returned  with  life.  U  the  king  de- 
Bircd  to  destroy  the  papal  power  in  England,  could  not  the 
proud  cardinal  preserve  it?  Might  not  Thomas  WoIscy  do 
untliT  Henry  VIII.  what  Thomas  h,  Becket  had  done  under 
Henry  II,  His  see  of  York,  the  ignorance  of  the  pnestl^ 
the  siiperslition  of  the  people,  the  discontent  of  the  great,— 
Ml  would  be  of  service  to  him ;  and  indeed,  six  years  later, 
uuo  iusonuiio.    WoImj  to  Qftr 
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40,000  men  were  nnder  arms  in  a  moment  In  Torksliin 

to  defend  the  cause  of  Home.  Wolsey,  strong  in  Engiland 
by  tlie  support  of  the  nation  (ench  at  least  was  hie  opinion), 
aided  without  by  tLe  pope  and  the  continental  powers,  might 
give  the  law  to  Henry,  and  crush  the  Reformation. 

The  king  having  permitted  him  to  go  to  York,  Wolsey 
prayed  for  an  increase  to  his  arch i episcopal  revenues,  which 
amounted,  however,  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,' 
Henry  granted  him  a  thousand  marks,  and  the  cardinal, 
shortly  before  Easter  1530,  departed  with  a  train  of  160 
persons.     He  thought  it  was  the  beginning  of  his  triumph, 

Wolsey  took  up  his  abode  at  Cawood  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
one  of  his  archi episcopal  residences,  and  strove  to  win  the 
affecliona  of  the  people.  This  prelate,  once  "  the  haughtiest 
of  men,"  says  George  Cavendish,  the  man  who  knew  him  and 
served  him  best,  became  quite  a  pattern  of  affability.  He  kept 
an  open  table,  distributed  bounteous  alms  at  his  gate,  said 
mass  in  the  village  churches,  went  and  dined  with  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  gave  splendid  entertainments,  and  wrote  to 
several  princes  imploring  their  help.  We  are  assured  that 
he  even  requested  the  pope  to  eieoramunicate  Henry  VIII.-J- 
All  being  thus  prepared,  he  thought  be  might  make  his  so- 
lemn entry  into  York,  preparatory  to  his  enthronization, 
which  was  fixed  for  Monday  the  5th  of  November. 

Every  movement  of  his  was  known  at  court;  every  action 
was  canvassed,  and  its  importance  exaggerated.  "  We 
thought  we  had  brought  him  down,"  some  said,  "and  here 
he  is  rising  up  again."  Henry  himself  was  alarmed.  "  The 
cardinal,  by  his  detestable  intrigues,"  he  said, "  is  conspiring 
against  my  erown,  and  plotting  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;" 
the  king  even  added,  lehere  and  Aoio.J  Wolsey's  destruc- 
tion was  resolved  upon, 

The  morning  after  All  Saints  day  (Friday,  2d  November) 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  attended  by  a  numerous  escort, 
arrived  at  Cawood,  where  the  cardinal  was  still  residing, 

•  State  Papers,  »oL  i.  p.  354. 
+  Hall,  p.  773. 

i  CaE>i  mi  diese  el  He,  che  oontra  de  S.  M.  cl  maehtniva  nel  mnpo  e 
ftutii,  et  m'a  dcito  dan  ■  ooine.    Le  Grand,  Prenvea,  p.  S29. 
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He  was  the  same  Percy  whose  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn 
had  been  thwarted  by  Wolacy ;  and  there  may  have  been 
design  in  Henry's  choice.  Tlie  cardinal  eagerly  moved  for- 
ward to  meet  this  unexpected  giieat,  and  impatient  to  know 
the  object  of  his  mission,  took  him  into  hla  bed-chamber, 
nnder  the  pretence  of  changing  his  travelling  dress,*  They 
both  remained  some  time  standing  at  a,  window  without 
uttering  a  word;  the  eurl  looked  coTifused  and  agitatedi 
whilst  Wolsey  endeavoured  to  repress  his  emotion.  But  at 
last,  with  a  strong  effort,  Northumberland  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  his  former  master,  and  with  a  low  voice  said : 
"My  lord,  I  arrest  you  for  high  treason,"  The  cardinal  re- 
mained speechless,  as  if  stunned.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  his  room. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Wolsey  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged.  We  may  believe  that  he  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  some  day  bringing  about  the  triumph  of 
the  popedom  in  England,  even  should  it  causa  Henry's  ruin; 
but  perhaps  this  was  all.  But,  an  idea  is  not  a  conspiracy, 
although  it  may  rapidly  expand  into  one. 

More  than  tliree  tliousand  persons  (attracted  not  by  ha- 
tred, like  the  Londoners,  when  Wolsey  departed  from  White- 
hall but  by  enthusiasm),  collected  the  next  day  before  the 
castle  to  salute  the  cardinal.  "  God  save  your  grace,"  they 
shouted  on  every  aide,  and  a  numerous  crowd  escorted  him 
it  night ;  some  carried  torches  in  their  hands,  and  all  made 
the  air  re-echo  with  their  cries.  The  unhappy  prelate  was 
conducted  to  Sheffield  Park,  the  residence  of  the  earl  ol 
Shrewsbury.  Some  days  after  his  arrival,  the  faithful  Ca- 
vendish ran  to  him,  exclaiming:  "Good  news,  my  lord! 
Sir  William  Kingston  and  twenty-fonr  of  the  guard  are 
come  to  escort  you  to  his  majesty,"—"  Kingston  I"  exclaimed 
tile  cardinal,  turning  pale,  "  Kingston  I "  and  then  slapping 
his  hand  on  his  thigh,  tic  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  This  news  had 
crushed  his  mind.  One  day  a  fortune-teller,  whom  he  cott* 
suited,  Iiad  told  him  :  You  shall  have  your  end  at  Kingston  ; 
and  from  tliat  time  the  cardinal  had  carefully  avoided  the  town 
of  Kings tun-on-Thamcs.  But  now  he  thought  he  undor- 
*  And  thero  yon  ma;  thin  joar  upioMli    CsTeiululii  (h  W, 
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fftood  the  prophecy Kingston,  constable  of  the  Tower, 

was  about  to  cause  his  death.  They  left  Sheffield  Park  ; 
but  fright  had  given  Wolsey  his  death-blow.  Several  times 
he  was  near  falling  from  his  mule,  and  on  the  third  day, 
when  they  reached  Leicester  abbey,  he  said  as  he  entered : 
**  Father  abbot,  I  am  come  hither  to  leave  my  bones  among 
you ; "  and  immediately  took  to  his  bed.  This  was  on  Satur- 
day the  26th  of  November. 

On  Monday  morning,  tormented  by  gloomy  forebodings, 
Wolsey  asked  what  was  the  time  of  day.  "  Past  eight 
o'clock,"  replied  Cavendish. — "  That  cannot  be,"  said  the  car- 
dinal, "  eight  o'clock No  I  for  by  eight  o'clock  you  shall 

lose  your  master."  At  six  on  Tuesday,  Kingston  having 
come  to  inquire  about  his  health,  Wolsey  said  to  him :  "  I 
shall  not  live  long." — "  Be  of  good  cheer,"  rejoined  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Tower. — "  Alas,  Master  Kingston,"  exclaimed 
the  cardinal,  "  if  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
grey  hairs  I "  and  then  he  added  with  downcast  head :  "  This 
is  my  just  reward."    What  a  judgment  upon  his  own  life  I 

On  the  very  threshold  of  eternity  (for  he  had  but  a  few 
minutes  more  to  live)  the  cardinal  summoned  up  all  his  hatred 
against  the  Reformation,  and  made  a  last  effort.  The  per- 
secution was  too  slow  to  please  him  :  "  Master  Kingston," 
he  said,  "  attend  to  my  last  request :  tell  the  king  that  I 
conjure  him  in  God's  name  to  destroy  this  new  pernicious 
sect  of  Lutherans."  And  then,  with  astonishing  presence 
of  mind  in  this  his  last  hour,  Wolsey  described  the  misfor- 
tunes which  the  Hussites  had,  in  his  opinion,  brought  upon 
Bohemia;  and  then,  coming  to  England,  he  recalled  the 
times  of  Wickliffe  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  He  grew  ani- 
mated; his  dying  eyes  yet  shot  forth  fiery  glances.  He 
trembled  lest  Henry  VII L,  unfaithful  to  the  pope,  should 
hold  out  his  hand  to  the  Eeformers.  "  Master  Kingston," 
said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  the  king  should  know  that  if  he 
tolerates  heresy,  God  will  take  away  his  power,  and  we  shall 

then  have  mischief  upon  mischief barrenness,  scarcity, 

and  disorder,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  this  realm." 

Wolsey  was  exhausted  by  the  effort.     After  a  mftoaftsAar^ 
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silence,  he  resumed  with  a  dying  voice :  "  Master  Kingston, 
farewell  1  My  time  draweth  on  fast.  Forget  not  what  I 
have  said  and  charged  you  witliai;  for  when  I  am  dead  ye 
shall  peradventure  understand  my  words  better."  It  was 
with  difficulty  he  uttered  these  words ;  his  tongue  began  to 
falter,  his  eyes  became  fiied,  his  sight  failed  him ;  he  breathed 
bis  last.  At  the  same  minute  the  clock  struck  eiffhl,  and  the 
attendants  standing  round  his  bed  looked  at  each  other  id 
affright.    It  was  the  29th  of  November  1530. 

Thus  died  the  man  once  so  much  feared.  Power  had 
been  his  idol :  to  obtain  it  in  the  state,  he  had  sacrificed  the 
liberties  of  England ;  and  to  win  it  or  to  prcaerre  it  in  tho 
church,  he  had  fought  against  the  Reformation.  If  lie  ei*- 
couraged  the  nobility  in  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  Ufc^ 
it  was  only  to  render  them  more  supple  and  more  servile;  if 
he  supported  learning,  it  was  only  that  he  might  have 
a  clergy  fitted  to  keep  (he  laity  in  their  leading-strings, 
Ambitious,  intriguing,  and  impure  of  life,  he  had  been  as 
zealous  for  the  sacerdotal  prerogative  as  the  austere  Becketj 
and  by  a  singular  contrast,  a  shirt  of  hair  was  found  on  tlta 
body  of  this  voluptuous  man,  Tiie  aim  of  his  life  had 
been  to  raise  the  papal  power  higher  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Reforma- 
tion was  attempting  to  bring  it  down;  and  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  pontifical  throne  with  more  than  the'  authority  at 
a  Hildchrand.  Wolsey,  as  pope,  would  have  been  tha 
man  of  his  age  ;  and  in  the  political  world  he  would  havs 
done  for  the  Roman  primacy  what  the  celebrated  I^yoladid 
for  it  soon  after  by  his  fanaticism.  Obliged  to  renounce  this 
idea,  worthy  only  of  the  middle  ages,  he  had  desired  at  least 
to  save  the  popedom  in  his  own  country ;  but  here  again  h« 
had  failed.  The  pilot  who  had  stood  in  England  at  the  helm 
of  the  Romish  church  was  thrown  oycrboard,  and  the  sbi]^ 
left  to  itself,  was  about  to  founder.  And  yet,  even  in  death, 
he  did  not  lose  liis  courage.  The  last  throbs  of  his  heart  had 
called  for  victims ;  the  hist  words  from  his  failing  lips,  the 
last  message  to  his  master,  his  last  testament  had 
Persecution.  This  testamcut  was  lo  be  only  tw> 
executed. 
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The  epoch  of  the  fall  and  death  of  Cardinal  Woisey,  which 
•8  the  point  at  which  we  halt,  was  not  only  important,  be- 
cause it  ended  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  England,  and  had  endeavoured  to  grasp  the 
Bceptre  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  of  especial  consequence,  because 
then  three  movements  were  accomplished,  from  which  the 
great  transformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  proceed. 
Each  of  these  movements  has  its  characteristic  result. 

The  first  is  represented  by  Cromwell.  The  supremacy  of 
the  pope  in  England  was  about  to  be  wrested  from  him,  as 
it  was  in  all  the  reformed  churches.  But  a  step  further  was 
taken  in  England.  That  supremacy  was  transferred  to  the 
person  of  the  king.  Wolsey  had  exercised  as  vicar-general 
a  power  till  then  unknown.  Unable  to  become  pope  at  the 
Vatican,  he  had  made  himself  a  pope  at  Whitehall.  Henry 
had  permitted  his  minister  to  raise  this  hierarchical  throne  by 
the  side  of  his  own.  But  he  had  soon  discovered  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  two  thrones  in  England,  or  at  least  not  two 
kings.  He  had  dethroned  Wolsey ;  and  resolutely  seating 
himself  in  his  place,  he  was  about  to  assume  at  Whitehall 
that  tiara  which  the  ambitious  prelate  h€ul  prepared  for  him- 
self. Some  persons,  when  they  saw  this,  exclaimed,  that  if 
the  papal  supremacy  were  abolished,  that  of  the  word  of  God 
ought  alone  to  be  substituted.  And,  indeed,  the  true  Refor- 
mation is  not  to  be  found  in  this  first  movement. 

The  second,  which  was  essential  to  the  renewal  of  the 
church,  was  represented  by  Cranmer,  and  consisted  particu- 
larly in  re-establishing  the  authority  of  holy  Scripture.  Wol- 
sey did  not  fall  alone,  nor  did  Cranmer  rise  alone :  each  of 
these  two  men  carried  with  him  the  systems  he  represented. 
The  fabric  of  Roman  traditions  fell  with  the  first ;  the  foun- 
dations of  the  holy  Scriptures  were  laid  by  the  second;  and 
yet,  while  we  render  all  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Cam- 
bridge doctor,  we  must  not  be  blmd  to  his  weaknesses,  his 
subserviency,  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  negligence,  which, 
by  allowing  parasitical  plants  to  shoot  up  here  and  there, 
permitted  them  to  spread  over  the  living  rock  of  God's  word. 
Not  in  this  movement,  then,  was  found  the  Reformation  with 
all  its  energy  and  all  its  purity. 


